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PREFACE 


In this work my aim has been to give a faithful and idiomatic 
rendering of Pausanks and to illustrate and supplement his 
description of Greece by the remains of antiquity and the aspect of 
ihe country at the present day. The translation has been made on 
the whole from the last complete recension of the text, dial of 
J. H. C Schubart (Lcipsic, 1853-1854). AH departures from that 
recension ire recorded ill the Critical Notes, in which 1 have also 
essayed to put together the more important suggestions that have 
been made lor the improvement of the text since Schubart^ edition 
was published The material for an illustrative commentary have 
been accumulated in great abundance by travellers, scholars, and 
antiquaries, and my task has been chiefly the humble one of 
condensing and digesting these copious but scattered materials into 
a moderate compass and a convenient form. But I have also 
embodied the notes of several journeys which I made in Greece for 
the sake of this work Ln iSgo and 1S95. 

At the outset of a book which deals so largely with archaeo* 
logical matters, it is proper I should confess to being an expert tn 
none of the branches of archaeology. Il nevertheless, I have 
presumed to comment on Pausanins, my excuse is that a com¬ 
mentary was needed and that at the time when, more than thirteen 
years ago, 1 undertook to write it no one else, so far as I knew, 
had announced on intention of doing so. It was not till I had 
gone too far to recede that I heard of a new critical and explanatory 
edition on which two highly competent scholars, Professors Hitrig 
and Biiimner of Zurich, were engaged Had T learned of their 
enterprise sooner I should probably have abandoned mine or 
contented myself with publishing a translation only. The first 
instalment of their edition, comprising the Attto^ appeared in iSgfi, 
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too hit to allow rcie io nsu it in my ttamlalion and commentary 
which had been already printed off. TSui in the Addcmtu I have 
recorded a few of the judicious cliangeg which Professor Hitzig has 
made in the text For a similar reason the notes on Attica and 
Argalis which I made on my second visit to Greece had also to be 
relegated to the Addenda. 

The readers for whotn this book is especially designed are 
students at the universities, hut in order to render it intelligible to 
all who interest themselves in ancient Greece, whether they are 
scholars or uol, I have given quotations from foreign languages in 
English and have been at some pains to write as simply and clearly 
as I could. A few technical terms, chiefly architectural, have 
resisted my efforts to resolve them into simpler expressions, but 
they ate for the most part, I belkve* only such as could not have 
been avoided without the use of intolerable rimiiinlattirions. In¬ 
scriptions which bear closely on the matter of Pausanias are given in 
the original for the convenience of the classical student, to whom 
the texts of inscriptions are often not easily accessible. But In all 
cases a translation or abstract is added for the benefit of the 
unlearned 

In bringing to a dose a work on which 1 have spent, well or ill, 
some of the beat years of my life, I am bound to think of the friends 
who have aided and encouraged me in its long progress. As I do 
so, the past with its memories comes back on me 

fJtsst mattcAt t£dv Sihitten titigzn ait/. 

Since the book was begun two dear friends who took the wannest 
interest in it have passed before to the world of shadows, leaving in 
my life and in die lives of many an irreparable blank. In addition 
to all their other kindnesses both had expressed a wish to read the 
book in proof, and none who knew their vast anti varied learning 
but must be aware hqw much it would have profited by their lewridn. 
But Jls alitor visum <s(. William Robertson Smith died in 1S94, a* 
the book was going to press ; John Henry Middleton survived him 
two years and read proofs of the translation, but failing health and 
the pressure of ocw and onerous duties prevented him from looking 
at any part of the commentary Thus for the many errors and 
blemishes w ith which I cannot but fear that this part of my work is 
disfigured and which the criticism of my friends might have removed, 
l alone am rcsponiiible. 
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Amongst those whom it is my duty and pleasure to thank for help 
cordially given, I will name particularly Professor Ch. Wald stein, 
formerly Director of the American School at Athens, Mr. Th. 
HomoUet Director of the French School at Athens, Mr. Cecil Smith 
of the British Museum, formerly Director of the British School 
at Athens, and Professor Percy Gardner of Oxford Professor 
Waldstein has on every occasion most courteously and readily 
placed at my disposal all information, whether published or un¬ 
published, relating to the work of the American School over which 
he long presided and he has further with great generosity allowed 
me to anticipate him in his own field by now publishing for the 
first time a plan, drawn by his architect Mr. Tilton, of the Afgive 
Heraeuoi, the excavation of which has been the most important 
achievement of the American School in Greece, Mr. Homolle 
X have to thank for the patient courtesy with which he guided me 
over the scene of his labours at Delphi and for his most obliging 
permission id use the new French plan of the I>dphic sanctuary 
drawn by Mr. Toumaire. Mr. Cecil Smith paid a visit to Delphi 
last summer for the purpose of furnishing me with the latest details 
as to the French excavations there. His useful notes are embodied 
in my fifth volume. Professor Percy Gardner most kindly exerted 
himself with success to procure from various European museums 
a set of casts and impress ions of coins to be used in the illustra¬ 
tion of this work Mr, W- Lori tig politely guided me over the 
field of the excavations at Megalopolis, which were then being 
carried on under his direction, and has since given me information 
on points of Arcadian topography to which he has devoted special 
attention. Mr. W, J, Woodbouse allowed me to consult him in 
matters of Messenian topography in which he is an expert, and 
obligingly furnished me with some advance sheets of his work on 
Aetolia, From Mr. R. IV. Schultz I have received notes on the 
neighbourhood of St iris in Phods, where he spent some monlhs- 
Mr. R. A. Neil of Pembroke College has always heen ready to 
illuminate my darkness in philological matters with the rays of his 
wide knowledge, and Professor Alfred Newton h;iy liberally drawn 
for me on his wealth of beast lore whenever 1 had occasion io ask 
his help^ 1 have benefited by the fine scholarship and sober 
judgment of my friend Mr. W + Wyse on many a pleasant afternoon 
ramble among Cambridge fields and meadows; and with my friend 
Professor w. Ridgeway I have talked over not a few of the 
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questions discussed in these volumes, and have never failed to come 
away stimulated by contact with his fresh and vigorous mind. 

To the Messrs- Macmillan my grateful thanks are due, not only 
for the readiness with which they undertook years ago to publish 
the liouk, but also for the unff inching dele mu nation with which they 
have fulfilled their part of the obligation, although in the meantime 
the work has swollen to a hulk which neither side contemplated 
when the engagement was entered into. From beginning to end 
they have left me full scope m the planning and execution of the 
hook, and have acceded with great liberality to my requests fur 
illustration^ maps, and plans. 

Finally* I thank the members, present and past, of the Council 
of Trinity College who, by thrice prolonging my Fellowship, have 
enabled me, free from sordid care, to pass my days in 11 the calm 
and still air of delightful studies' 1 amid surroundings of all others 
the most congenial to learning. The windows of my study look on 
the tranquil court of an ancient college, where the sundial marks the 
silent passage of the hours and in the long summer days the fountain 
plashes drowsily amid Rowers and grass ; where, as the evening 
shadows deepen, the lights come out in the blazoned windows of the 
Elizabethan hall and from the chapel the tweet voices of the choir, 
blent with the pealing music of the organ, float on the peaceful air, 
telling of mail's eternal aspirations after truth and goodness and 
immortality. Here if anywhere, remote from the tumult and bustle 
of the world with its pomps and vanities and ambitions, the student 
may hope to hear the still voice of truth, to penetrate through the 
little transitory questions of the hour to the realities which abide, or 
rather which we fondly think must abide* while the generations 
come and go. I cannot 1>e too thankful that T have been allowed 
to spend so many quiet and happy years in such a scene, and when 
I quit my old college rooms, as I soon shall do, for another home 
in Cambridge, I shall hope to carry forward to new work in a new 
scene the love of study and labour which has been, not indeed 
implanted, but fostered and cherished in this ancient home ot 
learning and peace. 


TEiumr CauAGv, C^inniKr., 

£}f£e#tivr 1^97. 


J. G. FRAZER. 
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INTRODUCTION 


It may be reckoned a peculiar piece of goad fortune that among 
the wreckage of classical literature the Defcriptitm of Gena by 
Riusonias should have come clown in us entire. In this work we 
posicss a plain, unvarnished account by an eye-witness of the state 
of Greece in the second century of our era. Of no other part of 
lnii uricient world his 3. description at once so minute and so linsi- 
worthy survived, and if we had been free io single out one country 
m one age of which we should wish a record to be preserved, our 
choice might well have fallen on Greece in the age of the Antonines 
No other people has exerted so deep and abiding an influence on 
the course of modern civilisation as the Greeks, and never could all 
the monuments of their chequered but glorious history have been 
studied so fully as in the secohd century' of our era. The great ane 
of the nation, indeed, had long been over, but in the sunshine of 
peace and imperial favour Greek art and literature had blossomed 
again New temples had sprung up; new images llad been carved; 
new theatres and baths and aqueducts ministered to the amusement 
and luxury oi the people. Among the new writ ere whose works the 
world will not willingly Eet die it is enough to mention the great 
names of Plutarch and Lucian. 

It was in this mellow autumn — perhaps rather the Indian 
summer—of the ancient world, when the last gleanings of the Greek 
gemus were being gathered in, that Pausanias, a contemporary of 
Hadrian, of the Antonines, and of Lucian, wrote his description of 
Greece. He came in time, but just in time. He was able to 
describe the stalely buildings with which in his own lifetime Hadrian 
had embellished Greece, and the hardly less splendid edifices with 
whiL'l^ even while he wrote, another munificent patron of art, 
Herodes Attteus, was rearing at some of the great centres of Greek 
. an “ rchgion. Yet under all this brave show the decline had set 
m About a century earlier the emperor Nero, in the speech in 
T lc , announced at Corinth the liberation of Greece, lamented 
that it had not been given him to confer the boon in other and 
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specimens of the art of his day* 1 Again, he gives us to understand 
that he was a contemporary of Hadrian's, 1 and be tells us that he 
never saw Hadrians favourite:, A nt incus, in life. 1 No tv Hadrian 
died in 138 a,d., and the mysterious death of Antinous in Egypt 
appears to have fallen in ijo A.D ," 1 It is natural to infer from 
Pausanias's words that though he never saw Antinous in life, he 
was old enough to have seen him \ irons which we conclude that 
our author was born a good many years before 130 a.d., the date 
of Antinous a death. The latest historical event mentioned by him 
is die incuts ion of the Costobocs into Greece, which scents to 
have taken place some dust: between 166 a.d. and 180 a.d,, perhaps 
in 17 b A,o P fi 

From these and a few more hints we may draw some conclusions 
as to the dates when die various boobs that make up the Dticriptivn 
t*f Grt&t were written. In the seventh book Pausanias tells us 
that bis description of Athens wax finished before Herodcs Attkns 
built the Music Hall in memory of his wife Regtlta_ fi As RegiLla 
appears to have died in 16c or i6r a.d, and the Music Hall was 
probably bnilt soon afterwards, we may suppose that Pausanias had 
finished his first book by 160 or 161 a.d. at latest. There 1% 
indeed, some ground for holding that both the first and the second 
book were composed much earlier. For in the second book 
Pausanias mentions a number of buildings which had been erected 
in his own lifetime by a Roman senator Antoninus in the sanctuary 
of Aesculapius ai Epidaurtis.* If, ns seems not improbable, the 
Roman senator was 00 other than the Antoninus who afterwards 
reigned as Antoninus Pius, we should naturally infer that the second 
book was published in the reign of Hadrian, that is, not taler than 
138 the year when Hadrian died and Anton inns succeeded 
him on the throne, With this it would agree that no emperor later 
than Hadrian is mentioned in the first or second book, or indeed 
in any book before the eighth. Little weight* however, can be 
attached to thi* circumstance, for in the fifth book Hadrian h the 
last emperor mentioned* although that book was written, as wc 
have seen, in the reign of Marcus Aurelius, ihirtv^ix years alter 
Hadrian’s death, A much later date has been assigned to the 
second book by Air. VV„ Gurlitt in his valuable monograph an 
Pausanias.■* Lie points out that when Pausanias wrote it the 
sanctitary of Aesculapius at Smyrna had already beta founded,™ and 
that if Massoaft chronology of the life of the rhetorician Aristides 
is right 11 the sanctuary was stiU unfinished in 165 a.ix Hence 


] !' !?■ J *‘ a t 5, 5 . * riil, * - 
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Mr. Guditt concludes that the second boot of Pausanias was written 
after 165 aj>, Even the first bouk, according to him must be 
daLed not earlier than 143 cn Hi* reason is that when Pausanias 
wrote this book the stadium at Athens had already been rebuilt of 
whtte marble by Htrodes Atticus,' and that the reconstruction 
cannot, if Professor C. Uaehsrmitb is right, 5 have been begun before 
143 A-n. or a little earlier. With regard tD the other books, the 
evidence, scant}' as it is, is less conflicting. The fifth boot, as we 
have seen, was composed in the year t 74 a.i>. The eighth book, in 
which mention is made of the victory of Marcus Antoninus over the 
Germans, 1 - must have been written after ills a.d„ the year when the 
German war broke out, and may have been written in or after r"6 
A,E>. t the year in which the emperor celebrated a triumph for his 
succias. | n the tenth book occurs the reference to the inroad of 
the Costobocs ; ‘ hence the book was written between 166 and 1S0 
VT j' c urther, the references which Pausanias makes both forwards 
and backwards to the several parts of his work show that the books 
*rcre written in Lbe order in which they now stand. 1 Hence books 
sis to ten cannot have been composed earlier and may have been 
composed a good deal later than 174 a. it, the year in which our 
author was engaged on his fifth book. Thus the composition of 
the work extended over a period of at least fourteen "years and 
P r p 1 of many more. That I'ausanias spent a long time over it 
might be inferred from a passage in which he explains a change in 
, r ^ , 8 iaus v,Cws - When he began his work, so he tells us. he 
looked on some (keek myths as little better than foolishness, but 
when he had got as far as his description of Arcadia he had altered 
his opinion and had come to believe that they contained a kernel 
01 deep wisdom under a husk of extravagance. 11 Such a total change 
of attitude towards the religious traditions of his country was more 
probably an affair of years than of weeks and months. 

That the first book was not only written but published before The firs* 
Ihe others seems clear. Amongst the proofs of this the strongest is 

rW^ T“ in L the S£¥eflth that when he wrote his 

nptiofi of Athens the Music Hall of Herodes Atticus had not ihc 

1 Tiinsaciias L iq, fi L 11314 
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jzl been buUL This implies that when he wrote the seventh book 
the first was already published; otherwise he could easily have 
incorporated a notice of the Music Had in Its proper place in the 
manuscript Again, in the eighth bock 1 he expressly corrects a 
view which he had adopted in the tirst; J this also tie might have 
done in the manuscript of the first book if he still had it by him. 
In other places he tacitly adds to statements and descriptions con¬ 
tained in the first book 1 * Further, the narrative of the Gallic 
invasion in the first book 1 is superseded by the much fuller narrative 
given in the tenth book, 5 and would hardly have been allowed to 
stand If it bad been in the author's powder to cut It ouL Mam 
interesting are the passages in which we seem to discover references 
to criticisms which had been passed on his first book. Thus in the 
third book d he repeats emphatically the plan of work which he had 
laid down for himself in the first, 7 adding that the plan had been 
adopted after mature deliberation* and that he would not depart from 
ft, This sounds like a trumpet-blast of ek fiance to the critics who 
had picked holes in the scheme of his first book. Elsewhere he 
seems conscious that some of their strictures were not wholly unde¬ 
served. In speaking of the descendants of Aristomencs he is sorely 
tempted to go into the family history of the Diagorids, hut pulls 
himself up sharply with the remark that he passes over this interest¬ 
ing topic 11 lest it should appear an impertinent digression." 0 Clearly 
the arrows of the reviewera had gone home- The tedious historical 
dissertations with which he had sought to spice the plain fare of 
Athenian topography were now felt by the poor author himself to 
savour strongly of impertinent digressions. Again, old habit gutting 
the better of him, the sight of a mined camp of King Philip 
In a ^eluded Arcadian valley sets him off rambling on the divine 
retribution that overtook that wicked monarch and hU descendants 
and the murderers of his descendants and thtir descendants after 
them, till, his conscience smiting him, he suddenly returns to busi¬ 
ness frith the half apology, Jl But this has been a digression." * That 
Pa tnanfi had the fear of the critics before his eyes is stated by 
himself in the plainest language. He had made, he tells us, careful 
researches Into the vexed subject of the dates of Homer and Hesiod, 
but refrained from stating the result of his labours, because he knew 
very weft the carping disposition of the professors of poetry of his 
own day. 1 little did he foresee the disposition of certain other pro- 
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fessors who were ta sit in judgment on him some seventeen hundred 
years later. Had he done so he might well have been tempted to 
suppress the Desertfifoit of Gran altogether, and we might have 
had to lament the loss of one of the most curious and valuable 
records bequeathed to us by antiquity. 

The birthplace of Fausanias is less certain than his date, but 
there are good grounds fdr believing that he was a Lydian. Far ^ 
after saying that in his country traces were still to be seen of the PjlU4aniii3 
abode of Pelops and Tantalus, he mentions some monuments 
and natural features associated with the names of these ancient 
princes on and near Mount Spying* 1 This is nearly a direct affirma¬ 
tion that the region about Mount Sipylus in Lydia was his native 
land The same thing appears, though less directly, from the minute 
acquaintance he displays with the district and from the evident fond¬ 
ness with which he recurs again and again to its scenery and legends. 

He had seen the white eagles wheeling above the lonely tam of 
Tantalus in the heart of the hills; 2 he had beheld the stately tomb 
of the same hera on Mount Sipylus, a the ruined city at the bottom 
of the clear lake, 1 the rock-hewn throne of Pelops crowning the 
duzy peak that overhangs ihe canon, 1s and the dripping rock which 
popular fancy took for the bereaved Nioheweepbg for her children. 41 
He speaks of the clouds of locusts which he had thrice seen vanish 
from Mount Sipylua/ of the wild dance of the peasantry,* and of the 
shrine of Mother Hastened whose rude image, carved out of the 
native rock, may still be seen in Its niche at the foot of the mountain. 

From alt this it is (air to surmise that Famanks was bom and bred 
not far from the mountains which he scorns to have known and 
loved so well. Their inmost recesses he may have explored on foot 
in boyhood and have drunk in their old romantic legends from the 
jps of woodmen and hunters. Whether as some conjecture, he 
was born at Magnesia, the city at the northern foot of Mount 
supylus, we cannot say, but the vicinity of the dty to the mountain 
speaks in favour of the conjecture. It is less probable, perhaps, 
that his birthplace was the more distant Pergamus, although there k 
no lack of passages to prove that he knew and interested himself in 
that city 10 As a native of Lydia it was natural that Pausanks should 
be fa milia r with the western coast of Asia Minor. There Is Indeed 
no part of the world outside of Greece to which he refers so often. 

He seises an opportunity to give us the history of the colonisation 
*7 ^ ot3La ii ant ^ dwells with patriotic pride ou the glorious climate, 
the matchless temple^ and the natural wonders of that beautiful 
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Some scholars have identified our author with a sophist of the 
™ ^° f same name who was bom at Caesarea h Cappadocia* studied under 
cmaat. Herodes ASticiis, and died an old man ac Home* leaving behind 
him many declamations composed In a style which displayed a 
certain vigour and some acquaintance with classical models. 1 Btif T 
quite apart from the evidence- that our author was a Lydian, there 
are strong reasons for not identifying him with his Cappadocian 
namesake. Neither Suidas nor Fhjlofltr&tus, who has left m a short 
life of the Cappadodan Fausanias. mentions the Description of 
Greece among his works; and on the other hand our Pausanias, 
though he often mentions Hcrodes Athens, nowhere speaks of him 
as his master or of any personal relations that he had with him. 
Further^ the author of the Description of Greece is probably to be 
distinguished from a writer of the same name who composed a work 
on Syria to which Stephanus of Byzantium repeatedly refers - It is 
true that our Pausanias evidently knew and had travelled in Syria, 
but this in itself is no reason for supposing that be was the author 
of a work to which in his extant writings he makes no allusion. The 
name Fausanias was far too common to justify us in identifying aJi 
the authors who bore it even when we have grounds for believing 
die m to have been contemporaries. 3 

™at l >«5anos had travelled widely beyond the limits of Greece 
and Ionia is dear from the many allusions he lets fall to places and 
objects of interest in foreign lands. Some of them he expressly 
says that he saw; as to others we may infer that he saw them from 
the particularity of his description. In Syria he had seen the 
Jordan flowing through the Lake of TiheHas and Tallin"; into the 
Dead Sea. 1 and had gazed at the red pod near Joppa j„ which 
Perseus was said to have washed his bloody sword after slaving the 
sea-monster.* He describes a tomb at Jerusalem, the door of 
which by an ingenious mechanical contrivance opened of itself once 
a year at a certain buttr,' 1 and he often alludes to Antioch which 
for its vast sire and wealth he faulted with Alexandria.' In Egypt 
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he had seen the pyramids, 1 had beheld with wonder the colossal 
siatue ut Mem non at Thebes, and had heard the musical note* like 
the breaking of a late-stringy which the statue emitted at sunrise.* 
The statue still stands, and many inscriptions in Greek and Latin 
earreri by ancient visitors on its huge legs and base confirm the 
testimony of Faiuanks as to the mysterious sound. From Egypt 
our author seems to have journeyed across the desert to *" the 
oasis of Ammon * for he tells us that in his time the hymn which 
Pindar sent to Ammon was still to bo seen there cured on a 
triangular slab beside the altar. 3 Nearer home he admired the 
splendid fortifications of Rhodes and Byzantium.* Though he does 
not describe northern Greece he had visited Thessaly* and had 
seen the blue steaming rivulet rushing along at the foot of the 
rugged forest-tufted mountains that hem in like a wall the pass of 
Thermopylae on the south.* He appears to have visited Macedonia, 7 
and perhaps, too* Epirus; at [east he speaks repeatedly of Dodona 
and its oracular oat, 8 and he mentions the sluggish' melancholy 
rivers that wind through the dreary Thcsprotian plain and that 
gave their names to the rivers in. hell. e He had cros.^ed to Italy 
and seen something of the cities of Campania^ and the wonders of 
Rome. The great fomm of Trajan with its bronze roof, 11 the Circus 
Maximus 15 — then probably the mast magnificent building in the 
world—and the strange beasts gathered from far foreign lands^ 
seem to have been the sights which most impressed him in the 
capital of the world In the Imperial Gardens he observed with 
cariosity a tusk which the custodian assured him had belonged to 
the CuEydonian hoar ; ^ and he noticed* doubtless with less pleasure, 
the great ivory image of Athena A lea which Augustus had carried 
oh from the stately temple of the goddess at Tegca. 15 In the 
neighbourhood of Rome the bubbling milk-white water of Albula 
or $0$ktam, as it is now called, on the road to Tibur, attracted 
bis attention, 1 * and beside the sylvan lake of Aricia he appears to 
have seen the grim priest pacing sword in hand, the warder of the 
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Golden Bough. 1 The absurd description he gives of the beautiful 
and much-maligned Strait of Messina 1 would suffice to prove that 
he never sailed through it Probably like most travellers coming 
from the East he reached Italy by way of Brundkium. Of Sardinia 
he has given a somewhat full description, but without Implying that 
he had visited it B Sicily, if we may judge by a grave blunder he 
makes in speaking of iq he never saw, 4 

The aim that Patlsauias had In writing his Uucriffkm $f Grttct k 
s nowhere very fully or dearly stated by him. His hook has neither 
head nor tail, neither preface nor epilogue. At the beginning he 
plunges into the description of Attica without a word of introduction, 
and at the end he breaks off hk account of Oiolian Locris with equal 
abruptness. Thera is reason to believe that the work is unfinished for 
be seems to have in tended to describe Opuntian Locm T s but this inten¬ 
tion was never fulfilled However, from occasional utterances as well 
as from the general scope and plan of the book we can gather a fairly 
accurate notion of the writer's purpose. Thus in the midst of his 
description of the Acropolis of Athens he suddenly interposes the 
remark, 1 Hut I must proceed, for I have to describe the whole t f 
Greece/ 1 i: as if die thought of the wide field he had to traverse 
jogged him, as well it might, and bade him hasten. Again, after 
bringing his description of Athens and Attica to an end he adds; 
"Such are, in my opinion, the most famous of the Athenian 
traditions and sights : from the mas?, of materials I have aimed from 
the outset at selecting the really notable” 7 Later on, before 
addressing himself io the description of Sparta, he explains his 
purpose still more definitely and emphatically: "To prevent mis¬ 
conceptions, 1 stated in my Attf&t that I had not described every¬ 
thing, but only a selection of the most memorable objects. Tins 
principle 1 will now repeat before I proceed to describe Spurn. 
From the outset t aimed at sifting the most valuable traditions from 
out of the mass of Insignificant stories which are current among 
every people. My plan was adopted after mature deliberation, and 
I will not depart from it,’ * Again, after briefly narrating the history 
oi f hlius, he says i I shall now add a notice of the most remark-- 
able sights/’and he concludes his description of Delphi with the 
words - Such were the notable objects left at Delphi in my Uric.* 7 ^ 
In introducing his notice of the honorary statues at Olympia he is 
careful to explain that he does not intend to furnish a complete 
catalogue of them, but only to mention such as were of special 
interest either for their artistic merit or for the fame of the persons 
they represented. 11 
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From these and a few more passages of the same sort 1 it seems Mctfrrf of 
clear that Pausanr.is intended to describe all the most notable ^ WDrt - 
objects and to rmmte ail the moat memorable traditions which he 
found existing or current in the Greece of his own time. It was a 
vast undertaking and we need not wonder that at the outset he 
should have felt himself oppressed by the magnitude of it, and that 
consequently in the first book, dealing with Attica, his selection 
of notable objects should be scantier and his description of them 
slighter than in the later hooks. It was not only that he was 
bewildered by the multitude of things he had to say, but that he had 
not quite made up his mind how to say them. He was groping 
and fumbling after a method As the work proceeded, he .seems 
to have felt himself more at ease- the arrangement of the matter 
becomes more systematic, the range of his interests wider, the 
descriptions more detailed, his touch surer. Even the second book 
shows in all these respects a great advance on the first To 
mention two conspicuous improvements, he has now definitely 
adopted the topographical order of description, and he prefaces his 
account of each considerable city with a sketch of its history'. In 
the first book, on the other hand* an historical introduction is 
wholly wanting, and though Athens itself is on the whole described 
in topographical order, the rest of Atttca is not.* Only with the 
description of the Sacred Way which led from Athens to Eleusis® 
does Fatisanias once for all grasp firmly the topographical thread as. 
the best due to guide him ftnd his readers through the labyrinth. 
Throughout the rest of his work the general principle on which he 
arranges his matter is this. After narrating in outline the history of 
the district he is about io describe he proceeds from the frontier to 
the capital by the nearest road r noting anything of interest that 
Strikes him by the way. Arrived al the capital he goes straight to 
the centre of it, generally to the marketplace, describes the chief 
buildings and monuments there t and then follows the streets, one 
after the other, that radiate from the centre in all directions, record¬ 
ing the most remarkable objects in each of them. Having finished 
his account of the capital he describes the surrounding district on 
the same principle. He follows ihe chief roads that lead from ihe 
capital to all parts of the territory, noting methodically the chief 
natural features and the most important towns, villages, and monu¬ 
ments that he meets with on the way. Having followed the road up 
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till it brings him to the frontier, he retraces his steps to the capital, 
ahtl sets off along another which he treats in the same way, U nti! in 
this manner he has exhausted all the principal thoroughfares that 
branch from the city. On reaching the end of the last of them he 
does not return on his footsteps, hut crosses the boundary into the 
nest district, which he then proceeds to describe after the same 
fashion. This, roughly speaking, is the way in which he describes 
die cities and territories of Corinth, Argos, Sparta, Mantinea 
Megalopolis, Tegea, and Thehes. 

A better and clearer method of arranging matter so complex and 
varied it might be hard to devise. It possesses at least one obvious 
advantage the routes do not cross each other, and thus a fruitful 
source of confusion is avoided. The reader, however, will easily 
percei ve that the order of description can hardly have been the one 
m which Pausanias travelled or expected his readers to travel. The 
most patient and systematic of topographers and sightseers would 
hardly submit to the irksome drudgery of pursuing almost every 
road twice over, first in one direction and then in the other 
Manifestly the order has been adopted only for the sake of lucidity 
only because in no other way could the writer convey to his reader 
so dear a notion of the relative positions of the places and things 
described. HTiy was Pausanias at such pains to present everything 
to bis readers tn its exact position? The only probable answer is 
that he w,shed to help them to find thdr way from one object of 
interest to another; m other words that he intended his JOamtium 
cf to sem* as a guide book to travellers. If hj 5 aim had 

been merely to amrnte and entertain his readers at home, he could 
hardly have lighted oc a w™* method of doing so; for the persons 
who find topographical directions amusing and can extract entertain¬ 
ment from reading that " Dus place is so many furlongs from that, 
and this other so many more from that other," mmt be few in 
number and of an unusually cheerful disposition. The ordinary 

to statements and shut 

up the bonk. We may take it, then, that in Pausanias’s work 
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passage he plainly intimates his wish not to be tedious to his 

readers* 

When we come Eo examine the substance of his book we quickly Antiquri- 
pereeive that his interests were mainly antiquarian and religious, ^ 
and that though he professes to describe the whole of Greece or, 
more literally, all things Greek,- what he does describe is little 
more than the antiquities of the country and the religious traditions 
and ritual of the people. He interested himself neither in the 
natural beauties of Greece nor in the ordinary life of his con¬ 
temporaries. For all the notice he takes of the one or the 
other Greece might almost have been a wilderness and its cMes 
uninhabited or peopled only at rare intervals by a motley throng 
who suddenly appeared as by magic, moved singing through the 
streets in gay procession with flaring torches and waving censers, 
dyed the marble pavements of the temples with the blood of victims, 

Ailed the air with the smoke and savour of their burning flesh, and 
then melted away as mysteriously as they had come, leaving the 
deserted streets and temples to echo only to the footstep of some 
solitary traveller who explored with awe and wonder the monuments 
of a vanished race. Vet as his work proceeded Panamas seems 
to have wakened up now and then to a dim consciousness that 
men and women were still living and tolling around him, that 
fields were still ploughed and harvests reaped, that the vine and 
the olive still yielded their fruit, though Theseus and Agamemnon, 

Cimon and Pericles, Philip and Alexander were no more. To this 
awakening consciousness dr, to speak more correctly! to this gradual 
widening of his interests, we awe the few peeps which in his later 
books Pausaniaa affords us at his contemporaries In their daily 
life. Thus he lets us see the tail and stalwart highlanders of Daubs ; 3 
tbe handsome and industrious women of Patrae weaving with deft 
Angers the fine flax of their native fields into head-dresses and other 
feminine finery ; 4 the fishermen of Bulls putting out to Ash the 
purple shell in the Gulf of Corinth ; 5 the potters of Anils turning 
their wheels in the little seaside town from which Agamemnon 
sailed for Troy and the apothecaries of Chaeronea distilling a 
fragrant and healing balm from roses and lilies, from irises and 
narcissuses culled in peaceful gardens on the battlefield where 
Athens and Thebes, side by side, had made the last stand for the 
freedom of Greece^ 

Contrast with these sketches, few and far between, the gallery \k* 
of pictures he has painted of the religious life of his contemporaries, H^ai-npiianj 
To mention only a few of them, we sec sick people asleep and ^ oaa 
dreaming on the reeking skins of slaughtered rams or dropping gold 
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And silver coins os a thank-offering for recovered health into a sacred 
spring: 1 sepsis praying to the nymphs in a cave, then swimming 
the river and leaving, tike Naaman, their undeanness behind them 
in the water ; s holy men staggering along narrow paths under the 
burden of uprooted, treesprocessions of priests and magistrates, 
of white-robed boys with garlands of hyacinths in their hair/ of 
children wreathed with com and ivy, 1 of men holding aloft blaring 
torches and chanting as they march their native hymns;® women 
wailing for Achilles while the sun sinks low in the westPersians 
in tall caps droning their strange litany in an unknown tongue;* 
husbandmen sticking gold leaf on a bronze goat in a market-place 
to protect their vines from blight,* or running with the bleeding 
pieces of a white cock round the vineyards while the black squall 
comes crawling up across the bay,'® We see the priest making rain 
by dipping an oak-branch in a spring on the holy mountain," or 
mumbling his weird spells by night over four pits to soothe the' fury 
of the winds that blow front the four quartets of the world, 11 We 
see men slaughtering beasts at a grave and pouring the warm blood 
down a hole into the tomb for the dead man to drink; 1 * others 
casting cakes of meal and honey into the cleft down which the 
. * a,cr ° ( } hc ^ real Flowi *11 away j 14 others trying their fortune 

by throwing dice in a cave,™ or flinging barley-cakes into a pool 
and watching them sink or swim,'* or letting down a mirror into a 
spnng to know whether a sick friend will recover or die,' 7 We see 
the bronze lamps lit at evening in front of the oracular image, the 
smoke of incense curling up from the hearth, the inquirer laving a 
copper coin on the altar, whispering his question into the ear of the 
image, then stealing out with his hands on his ears, ready to take 
as the dhrirt* answer the first words he may hear on quitting the 
sanctuary.'* We see the nightly sky reddened by the fitful clow of 
the great bonfire on the top of Mount Citbacron where the many 
.mages o oak-wood, amyed as brides, are being consumed In the 
flames, after hnvmg been dragged in lumbering'creaking waggons 

™ mom f n ‘ tech with a bridesmaid standing 
> (a side, These and many more such scenes rise up before us in 
turning the pages of Paii&amai F 

HU . . A kin t0 hts ***** religions ritual is his love of chronidine 
nyx- ^ superstitions of all sons, Thus 

stftKxii fjV e ! ,s how froezenran maidens used to dedicate locks of their 
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the pave of the virgin Iphinot; 1 bow lads at Phigalia cropped 
their hair in honour of the river that flows in the deep glen below 
the town ; s how the boy priests of Gnmaean Athena bathed in tubs 
after the ancient fashion;® and how the priest and priestess of 
Artemis Hyiunia must remain all their lives unmarried, must wash 
and live differently from common folk, and must never enter the 
house of a private persnnA Amongst the curious observances which 
he notices at the various shrines are the rules that no birth or 
death might take place within the sacred grave of Aesculapius at 
Epidaurus* and that all sacrifices had to he consumed within the 
bounds ; a that no broken bough might be removed from the grove 
of Hymetho near Epithurus, 0 and do pomegranate brought into the 
precinct of the Mistress at Lycosuia; 7 that at Pergamus the name 
of Emypylus might not be pronounced in the sanctuary of Aescula¬ 
pius, 6 and no one who had sacrificed to Telephus might enter that 
sanc tuary rill he had bathed ; v that at Olympia no man who had 
eaten of the victim offered to Pelops might go into the temple of 
Zeua 3 10 that women might not ascend above the first stage of the 
great altar, 11 that the paste of ashes which ns smeared on the altar 
must be kneaded with the water of the Alpheus and no other, u and 
that the sacrifices offered lo Zeus must be burnt with no wood but 
that of the white poplar, ]S Again, he likes to note, though he does 
not always believe* the local superstitions he met with or had read 
of, such as the belief that at the sacrifice to Zeus on Mount Lycacus 
a man was always turned into a wolf, but could regain his human 
shape if as a wolf be abstained for nine years from preying on 
human flesh ; 1 * that within the precinct of the god on the same 
mountain neither men nor animals Gist shadows, and that whoever 
entered it would die within the year ; 16 that the trout in the river 
A roan i us sang Lite thrushesthat whoever caught a fish in a 
certain lake would be turned into a fish himself; 17 that Tegea could 
never be taken because it possessed a lock of Medusa's hair ; 11 that 
Hera recovered her virginity every year by bathing in a spring at 
Nauplia ; le that the water of one spring was a cure for hydrophobia, 20 
while the water of another drove mares mad r 1 that no snakes or 
wolves could live in Sardinia; ** that when the sun was in a certain 
sign of the zodiac earth taken from the tomb of Amphion and 
Zethus at Thebes and earned to Tithereea in Phods would draw 
away the fertility from the Theban land and transfer it to the 
Tithurean* whence at that season the Thebans kept watch and ward 
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over the comb, lest the Tithoreans should come and filch the 
precious earth; 1 that at Marathon every night the dead warriors 
rose from their graves and fought the great battle over again* white 
belated wayfarers, hurrying by, heard with a shudder the hoarse 
cries of the combatants, the trampling of charging horses, and the 
clash of anns_^ 

Tn carrying out his design of recording Greek traditions, Pau- 
saoiashas interwoven many narratives into his description of Greece, 
These are of various sorts, and were doubtless derived from various 
sources. Some am historical, and were taken avowedly or tacitly 
from boohs* Some are legends with perhaps a foundation in fact; 
others are myths pure and simple; others again are popular tales to 
which parallels may be found in the folk-lore of many lands. Narra¬ 
tives of these sorts Pansanias need not have learned from books. 
m Some of them were doubtless commonplaces with which he had 
been familiar from childhood Others he m.iy have picked up on 
his travels. The spring of mythical fancy has not run dry among 
the mountains and islands of Greece at the present day it flowed, 
we may be sure, still more copiously in the days of Prmsaruas. 

Fete-ink* Amongst the popular tales which he tells or allude* to may be 
mentioned the story of the sleeper in die cave; 1 oT the cunning 
masons who robbed the royal treasury they had built of the youth 
who slew the Sion and married the princess;® of the kind serpent 
that saved a child from a wolf and was killed by the child's Cither 
by mistake: 7 of the king whose life was in a purple lock on his 
head ;* of the witch who offered to make an old man young again 
by cutting him up and boiling him tn a hellbroth, and who did In 
this way change a lough old tup into a tender young lamb. 3 It Is 
characteristic of Greek popular tradition that these stories are not 
left floating vaguely m the cloudy region oi fairyland ; they art 
brought down to solid earth and given a Local habitation and a 
name. Ihe sleeper was Epimeuidw the Cretan ; the masons were 
Trophouius and Agamedte, and the king for whom they built the 
treasury was Hyrieus of Orchooienus; the youth who won the hand 
of the princess wa* AJosthous of Megara; the king with the purple 
lock was Nisus, also of Mcgara; the witch was Medea, and the old 
man whom she mangled was Pdtas; the place where the serpent 
saved tli e child from the wolf was Amphidea in Fhocts. Amongst 
the myth* whtch crowd the pages of Pmsanka we may note the 
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strangely savage tale or Attis and Agdistis, 1 the hardly less hatbarms 
storv of the loves of Poseidon and llemeter as horse and nutv., 

Ltd the picturesque narratives of the finding of the forsateo babo 
Aesculapius by the goatherd, ' and the coming of Ustcr and Pollux 
| 0 Sparta in the guise of strangers from CM* Of the legends 
which he tells of the heroic age-that border-land between 
history—some are his own in the sense that ™ do not find them 
recorded by any other ancient writer. Such are the stones ho* 
Theseus even as a child evinced undaunted courage by attacking 
the lion's skin, or Hercules which he mistook for a living tan; 
the same hero in his youth proved Ins superhuman strength ° ^ 
masons who had jeered at his girlish appearance; how the craae 
Orestes, dogged by the Furies of his murdered mother bit off one 
of Ms fingcS and how on his doing so the aspect of the tat« 
onre changed from black to white, as if in token that they accepted 0 
the sacrifice as an atonement.' Such, too, is the glee ful *my o _ 
parting of Penelope from her father," and the tragic tale of the death 
of Hvrnetho ; B In the latter we seem almost to catch the ring of a 
romantic ballad. Among the traditions told of hgtmff* 
by Pausanias but not peculiar to him are the kgeta 
dream, 1 ® of the escape of Aristomenes from the pit, and of the won- 
drous cure of LwmymtUS, the Crotoman general who. atdckmg the 
Locrian army at the point where the soul of the dead hero Ajax 

hovered in the can, received a hurt from Y^VhhfS^ wh™ 
afterwards healed by the s.-ime hand in tne 'ItoteMe, wh*» 

Ajax dwelt with other spirits of the lamous dead ? mS 
same class belong a couple of anecdotes with which Pausanms 
has sought to enliven the dull catalogue of athletes in the sixth 
book. One fell* ho* the boscr ^thymus thighed the ghost of 
a tipsy sailor and won the hand of a fair mmden, who wa* cm 
the ijoint of being delivered over to the tender mercies of Lite 
deceased mariner. 111 The other relates how another noted boxer, 
IT™, Tte. B ™« deputed Ihk v»l« Of » 
l/ting a prodigious number of prices; how when he was 
spiteful foe came and wreaked his spleen by whipping the bronze 
statue of the illustrious dead, till the statue, losing Pounce, checked 
his Insolence by falling on him aod crushing him 10 death , how thu 
sous of this amiable man prosecuted the statue for murder ; how the 
court, sitting in judgment, found the statue guilty and solemnly 
condemned it to be sunk in the sea; how, the sentence bung rigor¬ 
ously executed, the land bore no fruit till the statue had been fished 
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up again and set in its place; and how the people sacrificed to the 
boxer as to a god ever after. k 

The same antiquarian and religious tincture which appears in 
Pausanias's account of the Greek people colours his description of 
the country. The mountains which he climbs, the plains which he 
traverses, the rivers which he fords, the lakes and seas that he 
beholds shining in the distance, the very dowers that spring beside 
his path hardly exist for him but as they are sacred to some god or 
tenanted by some spirit of the elements, or because they call up some 
memory of the past, some old romantic story of unhappy love or 
death. Of one flower, white and tinged with red, he tells us that it 
first grew in Sals mis when Ajax died ; 2 of another, that chaplets of 
it are worn in their hair by white-robed boys when they walk in 
procession in honour of Demeter. 1 He notes the mournful letters 
on the hyacinth and tells the tale of the lair youth slain nnwittingly 
by Apollo,* He points out the old plane-tree which Men elans 
planted before he went away to the wars ; * the great cedar with an 
image of Artemis hanging among its boughs; 5 the sacred cypresses 
called the Maidens, rail and dark and stately* in the hEeak upland 
valley of Psophis * T the myrtle-tree whose pierced leaves still bore 
the print of hapless Fhaedra J s bodkin on that fair islanded coast of 
Troeren* where now the orange and the lemon bloom in winter;* 
the pomegranate with its blood-red fruit growing on the grave of the 
patriot Menoeceus w ho shed his blood for his country,® If ho looks 
up at the mountains, il is not to mark the snowy peaks glistering 
in the sunlight against the blue, or the sombre pine-forests that 
fringe their crests and are mirrored in the dark lake below ? it is to 
tell you that Zeus or Apollo or the Sun-god is worshipped on their 
tops, 1 ® that the Thyiad women rave on them above the clouds, 11 
or that Pan has been heard piping in their lonely coombs. w The 
gloomy caverns* where the sunbeams hardly penetrate, with their 
fantastic stalactites and dripping roofs, are to him the haunts of 
Pan and the nymphs^ The awful precipices of the Aroankn 
mountains, in the sunless crevices of which the snow- drifts never 
melt, would have been passed by him In silence were it not that the 
water that trickles down their dark glistening fcce is the water of 
Styx, 11 If he describes the smooth glassy pool which, bordered by 
reeds and tall grasses, still sleeps under the shadow of the shivering 
poplars in the Lemaean swamp, it is because the way to bell goes 
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down through its black unfathomed water. 1 If he stops by murmur¬ 
ing stream or brimming river, it la to relate how from the banks of 
the Hissusj where she was at play, the North Wind carried off 
Orithyia to be hia bride; 3 how the Selemnus had been of old a 
shepherd who laved a sea-nymph and died forlorn ; s how the 
amorous Alpheus still flows across the wide and stormy Adriatic to 
join his love at Syracuse.* If in summer he crosses a parched river¬ 
bed, where not a driblet of water is oozing, where the stones burn 
under foot and daede the eye by their white glare, he will tell you 
that this is the punishment the river suffers far having offended 
the sea-god- 3 Distant prospects, again, are hardly remarked by him 
except for the sake of some historical or legendary association. The 
high knoll which juts out from the rugged side of Mount Maenalus 
into the dead E!at of the Maniinean plain was called the Look, he 
tells us 5 because here the dying Eparninondas, with his hand pressed 
hard on the wound from which his life was ebbing fast, took his 
long lost look at the fight* The view of the sea from the 
Acropolis at Athens is noticed by him, not for its gleam of molten 
sapphire, but because from this height the aged Aegeus scanned the 
blue expanse for the white sails of his returning son* then cast him¬ 
self headlong from the rock when he descried the bark with sable 
sails steering for the port of Athens. 7 

The disinterested glimpses* as we may call them, of Greek 
scenery which we catch in the pages of Pansanias are brief and 
few. He tells us that there is no (hirer river than the Ladon either 
in Greece or in foreign tand*^ and probably no one who has traversed 
the magnificent gorge through which the river bursts its way from the 
highlands of northern Arcadia to the lowlands on the borders of 
Elis will he inclined to dispute his opinion. Widely different scenes 
he puts in for us with a few touches—the Boeotian Asopus oozing 
sluggishly through its deep beds o± reeds; 51 the sodden plain of 
Nestane with the rain-water pouring down into it from the misty 
mountains; l * the road running through vineyards with mountains 
rising on either hand j 11 the spring gushing from the hollow trunk of 
a venerable plane; 13 the summer Lounge in the shady walks of the 
grove beside the sea ; u the sand and pine-trees of the law coast of 
Elis; 14 the oak-woods of Fhelloe with stony soil where the deer 
ranged free and wild boars had their lair ; 15 and die Boeotian forest 
with its giant oaks in whose branches the crows built their nests. 1,1 

It is one of the marks of a widening intellectual horizon that as H.i peaces 
his work goes on Fausanms takes more and more notice of the 
aspect and natural products of the conntry which he describes. product 

af Greece. 
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Such notices are least frequent in the fiist book and commonest 
in the fast three. Thus he remarks the bareness of the Ctrrhaean 
plain, 1 the fertility of the valley of the Fhoclan Cephisus/ the vine¬ 
yards of Ambrose 31 the palms and dates of Aulis, 1 the olive oil of 
Titlioiea that was sent to the emperor/' the dykes that dammed off 
the water from the fields in the marshy flats of Capbyac and Thisbti 
He mentions the various kinds of oaks that grew in the Arcadian 
woods/ the wild-strawberry bushes of Mount Helicon ob which the 
goats browsed/ the hellebore, both black and white, of Anticyra, 
^nd the berry of Ambrosus which yielded the crimson dye. He 
observed the flocks of bustards that flaunted the banks of the Phockm 
Cephisusj 10 the huge tortoises that crawled in the forfeits of Arcadia, 11 
the white blackbirds of Mount CyHene, 11 the two sorts of poultry 
at TanagrV 3 the purple shell fished in the sea at Bulls, 14 the trout 
of the Aroamus ifefit/ and the eels of the Copait All these 

instances arc taken from the last three books. In the earlier ^purt 
of his work he condescended to mention the honey of Hjmeltus/ 7 die 
old silver mines of Hindum, 1 * the olives of Cyutiria, 10 the fine flax 
ot titth* the purple shell of the Laconian coast,* the marble of Fern 
telicua, 32 the mussel-stone of Megarm, 3 and the green porphyry of 
Croceae.- 1 But of the rich Messenian plain, known in antiquity as 
the Happy Land, where nowadays the traveller passes, almost as in 
a tropical region, between orang&groves and vineyards fenced by 
hedges of huge fantastic cactuses and sword-like aloes, Fausanias 
has nothing more to say than that i4 the Faints us flows through tilled 


On the state of the roads he is still more reticent than on 


■tLuontef {hat of the country. The dreadful Scironian road—the flu Afa fa 
Ltw roauiji^ Greece—which ran along a perilous ledge of the Megarian. 

1 r "" sea-cliffs at a giddy height above the breakers, had lately been 
widened by Hadrian, 133 An excellent carriage-road* much frequented, 
led from Tcgea Lo Argos." 7 Another road, traversable by vehicles, 
wen t over the pass of the Trctus, where the mil way from Corinth to 
Argos now nans;and we have the word of Fausanias for it that a 
driving-road crossed Parnassus from Delphi to Tithorea^ Go the 
other hand the road from Sicyon to Titanc was impassable for 
carriages; 30 a rough hill-track led from Chaeronca to Stiris;* the 
path along the nigged mountainous coast between Lema and 
Thyrea was then, as it is now, narrow and difficult and the pass 
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of the Ladder over Mount Aitemisius from Argos to Man tinea was 
sq steep that in some places stops had to be cut in the rock to 
facilitate the descent 8 Of the path up to the Corycian cave on 
Mount Parnassus oilr author truly observes that it is easier for a man 
on foot than for mules and horsa 1 Greek mules and horses can* 
indeed, do wonders in the way of scrambEmg up and down the 
most execrable mountain paths on slopes that resemble the roof 
of a house; but it would sorely tax even their energies to ascend to 
the Corycian cave. 

The real interest of Paitsnnias, however lay neither in the His 
country nor in the people of bis own age, but in those monuments 
of the past, which, though too often injured by time or defaced by ( i^^ nu _ 
riolence, he still found scattered in profusion over Greece, It is to mem-L 
a description of them that the greater part of his work is devoted. 

He did not profess to catalogue* still less to describe^ them aLL To 
do so might well have exceeded the powers of any man, however 
great his patience and industry. All that a writer could reasonably 
hope to accomplish was to make a choice of the most interesting 
monuments, to describe them clearly, and to furnish such com¬ 
ments as were needful to understanding them properly. litis is 
what Fausamas attempted to do and what, after every deduction has 
been made for omissions and mistakes, he may fairly be said lo 
have done well. The choice of the monuments to be described 
necessarily rested with himself, and if his choice was sometimes 
different from what ours might have been* it would be unreasonable 
to blame him for iL He did not write for ns. No man in his 
sober senses ever did write for readers who were to be bom some 
seventeen hundred years after he was in his grave. In his wildest 
dreams of fame Pau&anias can hardly have hoped, perhaps under all 
the circumstances we ought rather to say feared, that his book would 
be read* long after the Roman empire had passed away, by the 
people whom he calls the most numerous and warlike barbarians 
in Europe,* by the Britons in their distant isle, and by the inhabit¬ 
ants of a new world across the Atlantic. 

When we examine Pausanias's choice of monuments we hud that, Hi* r^er- 
like his account of the country and people, it was mainly determined 
by two leading principles, his antiquarian tastes and his religious ^ 
curiosity. In the first place* the monuments described are generally wt 
ancient* not modern ; in the second place, they are for the most part 
religious, not profane. His preference for old over modem art, for 
works of the fifth and fourth centuries nx. over those of the later 
period was well founded and has been shared by the best judges 
both in ancient and modem times, Cicero, Dionysius of Hath 
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carnassus, Quintilian, and our author’s own contemporary, Lucian, 
perhaps the moat refined critic of art in antiquity, mention no artist 
of later date than the fourth century ac. 1 The truth is, the| sub¬ 
jugation of Greece by Macedonia struck a fatal blow at Greek arc 
No sculptor or painter of the first rank was bom after the conquest 
It seemed as if art were a flower that could only bloom in freedom ; 
in the air of slavery it drooped and faded, '1 hus if Pausiniaa chose 
to chronicle the masterpieces of the great age of art rather than 
the feeble productions of the decadence, we can only applaud his 
uste. Yet we may surmise that his taste was here reinforced by bis 
patriotism. For he was more than a me no antiquary and connois¬ 
seur, He was a patriot who warmly sympathised with the ancient 
glories of his country and deeply mourned its decline. He recogmserj 
Athens as the representative of all that was be^t in Greek I he, and^ 
be can hardly find words strong enough to express his detestation of 
the men who by weakening her in the Peloponnesian war directly 
prepared for the conquest of Greece by Macedonia. 3 The battle 
of Cbaeranea he describes repeatedly as a disaster for the whole 
of Greece, 3 and of the conqueror Philip himself he speaks in 
terms of the strongest reprobation, 4 The men who had impelled 
the Persians, put down the military' despotism of Sparta, fought 
against the Macedonians, and delayed, if they could not avert, 
the final subjugation of Greece by Rome were for him the 
benefactors of their country. He gives a list of them* beginning 
with Miltsadcs and ending with Fhilopocmen, after whom, he says, 
Greece ceased to be the mother of the brave, & And as he mentions 
with pride and gratitude the men who had served the cause of 
freedom, so he expresses himself with disgust and abhorrence of the 
men who had worked for the enslavement of Greece to Persia, to 
Macedonia, and to Rome. 1 ' His style, generally cold and colourless-* 
grows warm and animated when he tells of a struggle for freedom* 
whether waged by the Messenians against the Spartans, or by the 
Greeks against the Gauls, or by the Achaeans against the Romans. 
And when he has recoiled the final catastrophe, the conquest of 
Greece by Rome, he remarks as with a sigh that the nation had now 
reached its lowest depth of weakness, and that when Nero afterwards 
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liberated it die boon came too late — the Greeks had forgotten what 
it was to be free. [ 

The preference which Pausanias exhibits for the art of the best pnsfer- 
period ii not more marked than hts preference for sacred over “l* 5 J ' : " 
profane or merely decorat Etc art, for buildings consecrated Eo 
religion over buildings devoted to the purposes of civic or private r*™ m- 
iife. Rarely does he offer any general remarks on the aspect and 
architectural style of the cities he describes. At Tanagra he praises 
the complete separation of the houses of the people from the 
sanctuaries of the gods. 3 Amphissa, he tells us, was handsomely 
built, 1 and Lehadea could compare with the most flourishing cities 
of Greece in style and splendour 1 On the other hand he viewed 
with unconcealed disdain the squalor and decay of the Phpcian city 
of Panopeus, li if city it can be called that has no government offices, 
no gymnasium, no theatre* no market-place* no water conducted 10 
a fountain* and where the people live in hovels, just like highland 
shanties, perched oo the edge of a ravine.”* In the cities he 
visited he does indeed notice market ■ places, colonnades* courts 
of justice* government offices, fountains* baths, and the houses and 
statues of famous men, but the number of such build Engs and monu¬ 
ments in his pages is small compared to the number of temples 
and precincts* images and votive offerings that he describes, and 
such notice as he takes of them seldom amounts to more than a 
bare mention. The civic buildings that he deigns to describe in 
any detail are very few; Amongst them we may note the fainted 
Colonnade at Athens with its famous pictures,* the spacious and 
splendid Persian Colonnade at Sparta with its columns of white 
marble carved in the shape of Persian captives, 7 the market-place 
at Ehs r * and the Phocian parliament-house with its double row of 
columns running down the whole length of the hall and its seats 
rising in tiere from the columns up to the wails behind- 1 ' 1 

It is when he oorrtes lo religious art and architecture that Pausanias Hi* 

&eems to have felt himself most at home. If in his notice of dvic 
buildings and monuments he is diary of details* he is lavish of^ii^Qtu 
them in describing the temples and sanctuaries with their store of worm- 
images, altars, and ofierings. The most elaborate of his descrip- mmi± 
tinns are those w hich he has given of the temple of Zeus at Olympia 
with the great image of the god by Phidias, 1 ® the scenes on the Chest 
of Cypsdua in the Hcraeum at Olympia, 11 the reliefs on the throne 
of Apollo at Amydae, 13 and the painting* by Polygnotus In the 
Cnidian I^esche at Delphi. 15 But* apart from these conspicuous 
examples* almost every page of his work bear* witness to his interest 
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in the monuments of religion, especially when they were more than 
usually old and quaiuL Among the queer images he describes are 
Ehe thirty square stones revered as gods at Fharae ; 1 the rough 
stones worshipped as images of Love and Hercules and the Graces 
at Thespian, Hyettus, and Qrchomcnus; - the pyramidal stone 
which represented Apollo at Mcgara; a the ancient wooden image 
of Zens with three eyes on the acropolis of Argos ; 1 the old idol of 
Demetcr as a woman with a horse's head holding a dove in one 
hand and a dolphin in the other 5 5 the figure of a mermaid bound 
fast with golden chains in a wild wood at the meeting of two glens ; lj 
the image of the War God at Spam in fetters to hinder him from 
running away ; T the bronze likeness of an unquiet ghost damped 
with iron to a rock to keep him still; s an image of Athena with a 
purple bandage on her wounded thigh ; p a pair of wooden idols of 
Dionysus with shining gilt bodies and red faces ;and tiny bronze 
images of Castor and Foil UK, a foot high, on a rocky islet over 
which the sea broke foaming in winter, but could not wash them 
away. u Some of the images he describes as tricked out with 
offerings of devout worshippers* Such were an image of Fasiphae 
covered with garlands: 13 a figure of Hermes swathed tn myrtle 
boughs ; 15 a crimsompainted idol of Dionysus emerging from a heap 
of laurel leaves and ivy; 11 and a statue of Health almost hidden 
under tresses of women's hah and strips of Babylonish raiment in 
the shade of ancient cypresses at Titarte. 16 Among the appoint¬ 
ments of the sanctuaries he mentions* for example, altars made of 
the ashes or blood of the victims, 1B perpetual fires* 17 a golden lamp 
that burned day and night in the Erechtheum, 1 * a gilt head of the 
Gorgon on the wall of the Acropolis, 19 a purple curtain in the 
temple af Zeus/® a golden and jewelled peacock dedicated by 
Hadrian to Hera* 31 the iron stand of AJyatte^a bowl* 23 chains 
of liberated prisoners, hanging bom the cypresses in the grove of 
Hebe, 5 * and bronze railings round the shaft down which a man, dad 
in a peculiar costume, descended by a ladder to consult the oracle 
of Traphanius. 15 * 

H -- Again* Pausantas loves to notice the things, whether worshipped 

itiSc^ 51 ” or not * W ^ ch were measured as relics of a mythical or legendary 
past Such were the remains of the clay out of which Prometheus 
had moulded the first man and woman ; ** the stone that Cronus had 
swallowed instead of his infant son the remains of the wdd-srraw- 
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berry tree under which Hertnes had been nourished ; 1 the egg which 
the Iovely Leda had bid and out of which Castor and Pollux had been 
hatched the nitnt of the bridal chamber where Zeus had dallied 
with Strode ; * the mouldering hide of the Calydonian boar; 1 
and the old wooden pillar* held together by hands and protected 
from the weather by a shed, which had stood in the house of 
Oenomaus^ In the temple of Artemis at Antis, now represented 
by a mined Eyiantine chapel in a bare stony field, the traveller was 
shown the remains of the plane-tree under which the Creeks had 
sacrificed before setting sail for Troy,® and on a neighbouring hill 
the guides pointed out the bronze threshold of Agamemnon's hut 1 
Ent the most revered qf all the relics described by Pausanias seems 
to have been the sceptre which Hephaestus was said to have made 
and Agamemnon to have wielded. It was kept and worshipped 
at Chaeronea. A priest who held office for a year guarded the 
precious relic in his house and offered sacrifices to it daily, while a 
table covered with flesh and cakes stood constantly beside iL a A 
ruder conception of religion than is revealed by this practice of 
adoring and feeding a staff it might be hard to discover amongst the 
lowest fetish-worshippers of Western Africa, And thLi practice was 
carried on in the native city and in the Lifetime of the enlightened 
Plutarch f Truly the extremes of human nature sometimes jostle 
each other in the street. 

But his religious bias by no means so waqjed the mind of Hia iranee* 
Fansanias as to render him indifferent to the historic ground which 
he trod and to those monuments of great men and memorable mtnii 
events on which his eye must bare fallen at almost every turn. As 
a scholar he was versed in, and as a patriot he was proud of, the 
memories which these monuments were destined to perpetuate 
and which in the genius of the Greek people have found a menu* 
tnent more lasting than any of bronxe or marble. He visited the 
battlefields of Marathon and Flataea and beheld the trophies of 
victory and the graves of the victors, 8 At SaEamis he saw the 
trophy of the great sea-fight, but be mentions no graves, 10 Doubt¬ 
less the bones of many victors and vanquished lay together fathoms 
deep in the bay. At Chaeronea he saw a sadder monument, the 
colossal stone lion on the grave of the Thebans who had fallen in 
the cause of freedom. 11 On the battlefield of Man tinea he found 
the grave of Epaminoodas, 1 * at Sparta the grave of I jeon Idas* 13 and 
among the pine woods of the sacred isle that looks across the blue 
Saronic gulf to Attica the grave of the banished Demosthenes, 14 
At Thebes he saw the ruins of Pindar's house, 10 the shields of the 
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I^cedaemonian officers who fell at Leuctra, 1 and the figures of 
white marble which I 'hrnsyhuliis and his comrades in erile and in 
arms had dedicated out of gratitude for Theban hospitality. 2 In 
the Grim-: of the Muses cm Helicon he beheld the statues of 
renowned poets and musicians—Hesiod with his lute, Aden on his 
dolphin, blind Thamyrk, Orpheus holding the beasts spellbound as 
he sang, 1 At Tanagra he observed the portrait and the tomb of 
the poetess Corinn.i, the rival of Pindar; 4 and in several cities of 
Arcadia he remarked portraits of the Arcadian historian Poly bins. 1 

Ko where* however* did he hnd historical monuments crowded 
so closely together as at Athens* Olympia, and Dei phi, l 'he 
great sanctuaries of Olympia and Delphi served in a manner 
as the national museums and record - offices of Greece. In 
them the various Greek cities not only of the mother-country but 
of Italy, Sicily, Gaul, and the East set up the trophies of their 
victories and deposited copies of treaties and other important docu¬ 
ments, They offered a neutral ground where natives of jealous or 
hostile states could meet in peace, and where they could survey, 
with hearts that swelled with various emotions, the records of their 
liincnc country's triumphs and defeats. At Olympia our author mentions 
warm* a tablet inscribed with a treaty of alliance for a hundred years 

oK^, F .ia between Elis, Athens* Argos, and Mantinea;* another tablet 
recording a treaty of peace for thirty years between Athens and 
Sparta; * and the quoit of Iphitns inscribed with the terms of the 
truce of God which was proclaimed at the Olympic festival 1 
Amongst the many irophies of war which he enumerates the most 
memorable was the image of Zeus dedicated in common by the 
Greeks who had fought at Plataea, 11 and the most conspicuous, 
unless we except the figure of Victory on the pillar dedicated by 
the Mcssenians of Haupactus, 14 * must have been the colossal bronze 
statue of Zeus, no less than twenty-seven feet high, which the Cleans 
set up for a victory over the Arcadians, 11 A golden shield* hung 
high on the eastern gable of the temple of Zeus* proclaimed the 
triumph of die Lacedaemonian arms at TanagraA* The sight of 
one-and-twenty gilded shields that glittered on the eastern and 
southern sides of the temple must have cost Pausanks a pang, for 
they had been dedicated by the Roman general Mummius to 
commemorate the conquest of Greece. 15 Another monument that 
doubtless veaed the patriotic heart of Pausanias was an elegant 
rotunda with slim Ionic columns resting on marble steps and sup¬ 
porting a marble roof; for the statues which it enclosed* resplendent 
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in gold and ivory, were those of Philip md Alexander, and the 
building stood as a memorial of the battle of Chaerones- 1 

At Delphi the r&ad which wound up the steep slope to the Hjnciric 
temple of Apollo was Lived on both sides with an unbroken ftutces- man¬ 
sion of monuments which illustrated some of the brightest triumphs ,' !E 
and darkest tragedies in Creek history. Here the proud trophy of 
the Lacedaemonian victory at Aego&potami, with its rows of statues 
rising in tiers, ’confronted the more modest trophy erected by the 
Athenians for the victory of Marathon. 1 Here were statues set up 
by the Arrives for the share they had taken with the Thebans in 
founding Messene*® Here was a treasury dedicated by the Athen¬ 
ians out of the spoils of Marathon, 1 mid another dedicated by the 
Thebans out of the spoils of LenctraA Here another treasury, built 
by the Syracusans, commemorated the disastrous defeat of the 
Athenians in Sicily.® A bronze palm-tree and a gilded image of 
Athena stood here as memorials of Athenian valour by sea and 
land at the Kurymedon." Here, above all, were monuments of the 
victories achieved by the united Greeks over the Persians at Arte- 
miriutn, Salami ft, and PlalaeaJ* The golden tripod, indeed, which 
formed the trophy of Plataea, had disappeared long before Pausanias 
passed up the Sacred Way, its empty place testifying silently to the 
rapacity of the Phorfan leaders; but the bronze serpent which had 
supported it still stood erect, with the names of the states that had 
taken part in the battle inscribed on its coils. A prodigious image 
of Apollo* five-and-thirty ells high, towering above the other inon Li¬ 
ra unis, proclaimed at once the enormity of the crime which the 
Phoebus had committed and the magnitude of the line by which 
they had expiated it, fl High and conspicuous too, on the architrave 
of the temple, hung the shields which told of one of the latest 
triumphs of the Greek arms, the repulse and defeat of the Gauls. 19 
All these and many more historical monuments Fausanias saw and 
described at Delphi 

At Athens among the portraits of famous men that attracted Historic 
his attention were statues of the statesmen Solon* Ferides, and 
Lycurgua, the generals Conan, Timotheus, and Iphieraies* the aims. 
orators Demosthenes and Isocrates, the philosopher Chiysippus, 
and the poets Aeschylus, Sophocles, Euripides, and Menander. 11 
In the Prytaneum were preserved copies of the laws of Solon, 15 
The colonnades that flanked the market-place were adorned 
with pictures of the battles of Marathon,. Ocnoe* and Mantinea* 
and in one of them—the celebrated Painted Colonnade—our 
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author observed bronro shields, smeared with pitch to preserve 
them from rust, which had been taken from the Spartans ai 
Sphactcria, 1 On the Acropolis stood, as a trophy of the Persian 
wars, the immense bronze statue of Athena, of which the blade of 
the spear and the crest of the helmet could he seen far off at sea. 1 
Close at hand in the Credit lie lira the traveller was shown the sword 
of Mudonius and the corselet of Mashtius, who had fallen while 
leading the Persian cavalry to the charge at I'tntaeaA In Piraeus 
he saw the sanctuary of Aphrodite which Canon had built after 
vanquishing the Lacedaemonian licet off Cnidus,* and at the entrance 
to the great harbour, in view of the Alps sailing out and in, the grave 
of Themistocfes who had won for Athens the empire of the seaA 
Bueno place in Greece was richer in monuments of the historic past, 
none seems to have stirred P.msanias more deeply than that memor¬ 
able spot outside the walls of Athens where, within the narrow com- 
psss of a single graveyard, were gathered the mortal remains of so 
much valour and genius. Here lay not a few of the illustrious men 
who by then counsels, their swords, or their pens had made Athens 
great and famous, and hither the ashes of humbler citterns w ho 
had died for their country, were brought from distant battlefields to 
rest in Attic earth. His description, of this the national butyinc- 
ground of Athens' 1 has not, indeed, the pensive grace of Addison's 
essay on the tombs in the Abbey, It is little more than a hare list 
of the names he read on the monuments, but there 
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ground. Further, he analyses the different kinds of shock's deter¬ 
mines the nature of the one which destroyed Ue’ke T snd describes 
the immense wave which simultaneously advanced on the doomed 
city from the sea, 1 He refers to the ebb and flow of the ocean/- 10 
the ice-bound sea and frozen deserts of the north, 1 to the southern 
Lind where the sun casts no shadow at midsummen 1 He telU how 
the Chinese rear the silkworm, and describes both silk and the silk¬ 
worm more correctly than any writer who preceded and than some 
who followed hurt* It has been suggested that be derived bis 
information,, directly or icditeulv, from a member of the Roman 
embassy which appears from the evidence of Chinese historians to 
have been sent by the emperor Marcus Antoninus to ihe ihr East 
and to have reached the court of China in October Kid a_d* Again, 
he describes the Sammtmm of northern Europe Eeading a nomadic 
life in die depths of their virgin forests, subsisting by their marcs, 
ignorant of iron, clad in corselets made of horse-hoofs, shooting 
arrows barbed with bone from bows of the cornel-tree, and entangling 
their foes in the coils of-their lassoes/ 1 

Among the curiosities which seem to have especially interested 
hitti were the huge bones he met with in various places. 1 Generally 
be took them to l>e bones of giants, but one of them he described 
more happily as that of a sea-monster. 3 Probably they were all 
bones of mammoths or other large extinct animals, such as have 
been found plentifully in modern times in various parts of Greece, 
for example near Megalopolis 11 where he aaw some a therm Again, 
he is particularly fond of describing or alluding to strange birds and 
beasts whether native io Greece or imported from distant countries. 
Thus he mentions a reported variety ol white blackbirds on Mount 
Cyilone which had attracted the attention of Aristotle, 1 ® and be 
describes almost with the exactitude of a natural Rs a small venomous 
viper of northern Arcadia which is still dreaded by the inhabitants, 3J 
He refers to the parrots and camels and huge serpents of India^and 
he describes briefly but correctly the ostrich and the rhinoceros. 13 
Etc gives a full and sober account of the method of capturing the 
briotij** and another- of the mode of catching the elk ! ’ which contrasts 
very favourably with the absurd account of it given by Caesar.' ,fl At 
Tanagrp he saw the stuffed or pickled Triton, 17 or what passed for 
such* of which the Tanograeans were so proud that they put a figure 
of a Tricon on the coins which they minted in the lifetime of Pau- 
sanias. In the island of Foroselene he enjoyed, he assures us, the 
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spectacle qf a tame dolphin tbit came at a boy’s call and allowed 
him to ride on its back, 1 

His report of this laat spectacle, though it is confirmed by 
another witness, 5 may raise a doubt as to his credibility.* Professor 
Alfred Newton, whom I have consulted on the suhject, kindly 
informs me that he knows of no modern evidence to bear Pausanias 
out, but that considering the widespread belief of the ancients 
in the familiarity qi dolphins he does not think it inconceiv. 
able that in those days the creatures Jived in little fear 0 f man 
kind. We cannot judge, he says, by the behaviour of animals at 
the present day of what they might or did do before persecution 
began " Uhen the Russians," he continues, “discovered Bering's 
IslandI m ij 4 j, they found its shores thronged by a big sea-beast 
(the XJyUxa ^ a ( naturalists), which, never having seen men 
before, had no fear of them, and the Russians (shipwrecked as they 
were) used to wade in the water and milk the 'cows ' The con 
fidence was misplaced, and within thirty years or w every one of 
the animals had beers destroyed, md the species extirpated 11 Thus 
it .seems not impossible that dolphins may have been miner in 
anbqmry than they are now, and that Pausaniaa may really have 
«en what he tells us he saw. But perhaps the exhibition at 
J J arQS£!en£ wsla a hoax. 1 

So much for the contents of Pausanrais booL Before we 
,jre ™ '" l0 the ( ^™f :ler of ,lie writer and the sources from which 
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idiosyncrasies of Pausanias- The fragments commonly p^s under 
die name of the eminent Messenian writer Dicaearchus, a pupil oi 
Aristotle ; but from Interna) evade nee we may conclude that the 
wort of which they formed part was written by a later writer at some 
time between 164 fl.c* and $6 is r c L I be nature of the work ma) be 
gathered from the following free translation or paraphrase, which is 
also slightly abridged. 

11 The road to Athctw is a pleasant one, running between culti¬ 
vated fields the whole way. The city Itself is dry and ill supplied 
with water. The streets are nothing bat miserable old lines, the 
houires mean, with a few better ones among them. On his first 
arrival a stranger could hardly believe that this 15 the Athena ot 
which he has heard so much. Vet he wiU soon come to believe 
that It is Athens indeed- A Music Hsllj the most beautiful Eta tie 
world* a 1 urge sind stately theatre, a costly, remarkably and far-seen 
temple of Athena called the Parthenon rising above the thcatre r 
strike the beholder with admiration. A temple ot Olympian Zeuz. n 
unfinished but planned on an astonishing scale ; three gymnasiums, 
the Academy, Lyceum* and Cynosarges, shaded with trees ■ at 
spring from greensward ; verdant gardens of philosophers ; amuses 
ments and recreations ; many holidays and a constant succession of 
spectacles ,—all these the visitor will find in Athens 

11 The products of the country are priceless in quality but not 
too plentiful. However, the frequency of the spectacles aru 
holidays makes up for the scarcity to the poorer sort, who tor get 
the pangs of hunger in gazing at the shows and pageants. Every 
artist is sure of being welcomed with applause and of making a 
name ; hence the city is crowded with statues. 

“Of the inhabitants some are Attic and some are Athenian, 
The former are gossiping, slanderous* given to prying into the busi¬ 
ness of strangers, fair and false. The Athenians are hrgh-nun c * 
straightforward, and staunch in friendship. ^ 1 He cits is 111 f? e 
by a set of scribblers who worry visitors and rich strangers. cn 
the people catches the rascals* it makes an example of them. 
The true-bom Athenians are keen and critical auditors, c.iinstant m 
thdr attendance at plays and spectacles. In short, Athens as ar 
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surpasses a[] at her cities in the pleasures and conveniences of life as 
they surpass the country. But a man must beware of the courtesans 
lest they lure him to ruin. The verses of Lysippus tun thus : 

1 If you have not ;«n Athens, you're a stock ; 
ff you have seen it and are not taken with it, you’re an ass ; 

If yen ate glad to leave it, you're a pack-ass.’ 

"Thence to Oropus by I’saphiiles and the sanctuary of Zeus 
Amphiaraus is a day's journey for a good walker. It is all up-hill 1 
nut the abundance and good cheer of the inns prevent the traveller 
irom feeling the fatigue. Oropus is a- nest of hucksters. The creed 
of the custom-bouse officers here is unsurpassed, their roguery 
inveterate and bred in the bone. Most of the people arc coarse 
and truculent in their manners, for they have knocked the decent 
members of the community on the head. They deny they are 
Boeotians standing out for it that they are Athenians living in 
Bdeotin, To quote the poet Xeno : & 

l A\l are custom-house officers, *J| are rubber*. 

A pEay ue on the Ompians ! r 

" fhence to Tanagra is a hundred and thirty furlongs. The 
road runs through olive-graves and woodlands : fear of highwaymen 
there * none at all. The city stands an high and rugged ground 
Its aspect is white and chalky; but the houses with iLr £S» 
andencaustic paint rags give it a very pretty appearance. ‘Hie com 
of the district is not very plentiful, but the 1 wine is the best in 
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« Two temples there are* a colonnade and oEd renown* 

And the baths, and SarabuVs famous urn. 

A deceit mosi of the year* it k peopled at the time of the games. ! 

The inhabitants have nothing to say for themselves except that they 
are Athenian colonists, and that the battle between the Creeks and 
the Persians was fought in their country, 

** Thence to Thebes is eighty furlongs. The road is through a 
flat the whole way. The city stands in the middle of Boeotia* Its 
circumference is seventy furlongs, its shape circular. The soil is 
dark. In spite of its antiquity the streets are new, because* as the 
histories tell us, the city has been thrice mred to the ground on 
account of the morose and overbearing character of the inhabitants. 
It is excellent for the breeding of horses; it is nil well-watered and 
greets and has more gardens than any other city in Greece. For 
two rivers flow through it s irrigating the plain below the city; and 
water ii brought from the Cadrnea in underground conduits Which 
were made of old* they say* by Cadmus. So much for the city. 
The inhabitants are high-spirited and wonderfully sanguine, but 
rash, insolent, and overbearing, ready to come to blows with any 
man, be he citizen or stranger. As for justice they set their face 
against il Business disputes are settled not by reason but by fisti¬ 
cuffs, and the methods of the prize-ring are transferred to courts of 
justice. Hence lawsuits here last thirty years at the very least For 
if a man opens his lips In public on the law's delay and does not 
thereupon take hasty leave of Boeotia* he \s waylaid by night and 
murdered by the persons who have no wish that lawsuits should 
come to an end. Murders are perpetrated on the most trifling 
pretexts. Such arc the men as a whole* though some worthy, high- 
minded, respectable persons are also ro be found among them. 
The women are the tallest, prettiest, and most graceful in all Greece. 
Their faces are so muffled up that only the eyes are seen. Ail of 
them dress in white and wear low purple shoes laced so as to show 
the bare feet. Their yellow hair is tied up in a knot on the top of 
the head. In society their manners are Sfeyonian rather than 
Boeotian, They have pleasing voices* while the voices of the men 
are harsh and deep. The city is one of the best places to pass the 
summer in* for it has gardens and plenty of cool water. Besides it 
is breezy* its aspect is verdant* and fruit and flowers abound- But 
it lacks timber* and is one of the worst places to winter in by reason 
of the rivers and the winds; for snow fells and there is much mud* 
The poet Laon writes in praise of the Boeotians* but he does not 
speak the truth* the fact being that he was caught in adultery and 
let of lightly by the injured husband. He says; 

1 Love the Boeotian, and fly not Boeotia ; 

For the man is a good fellow, and the land is delightful 1 
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“Thence eg Anthedon is one hundred and sixty furlongs. The 
road runs aslant through fields. CarrUges can drive on jl The 
cityji which is not large, stands uti the shore of the Euboean sea. 
The market-place is all planted with trees and flanked by colon¬ 
nades, Wine and fish abound, but corn is scarce, for the soil is 
poon The inhabitants are almost all fishermen living by their 
hooks, by the purple shell* and by sponges, growing old on the 
bench among the seaweed and in Lhcir huts. They m all of a 
ruddy countenance and a spare form; Site tips of their nails are 
worn away by reason of working constantly in the sea. Most of 
them are ferrymen or boat-builders. Far from tilling the ground 
they do not even own it, alleging that limy are descendants of the 
marine Ghucus, who was confessedly a fisherman. 

<s So much for Eoeotin. As for Thcspiae, it contains ambi¬ 
tion and fine statues* nothing else. The Boeotians have a saying 
about their national faults to the effect that greed lives in Gropes 
enV y in Tanagra* quarretsomeness in Thespiae, insolence in Thebes, 
covetousness in Anthedon, curiosity in Coronea, braggery in Fbtaeu, 
fever in Gnchestus* and stupidity in Haliartus. These are the 
faults that have drained down into Bocotia as into a sink from the 
rest of Greece. To quote the verse of Pherecraies * 

1 If you have any sense, shun F'oeotuv' 

So much for the land of the Boeotians, 

“From Anthedon to Chalcis is seventy furlongs. As far as 
Salgoneus the road i^ level and easy, running between the s>ia on the 
one hand and a wooded and well-watered mountain of no great height 
on the other- The city of Chalcis measures seventy furlongi in cir¬ 
cumference. I t is all hilly and shaded with trees. Most of the springs 
are s^slt* but there is one called Arethusa of which the water h though 
hrackishi is wholesome, coot, and so abundant that it suffices for the 
whole city. With public buildings such as gymnasiums, colonnades, 
sanctuaries, and theatres, besides paintings and statues, the city is 
excellently provided* and tlie situation of the market-place for purposes 
of commerce U unsurpassed. For the currents that meet in the 
Euripus flow past the very walls of the harbour* and here there is 
a gate which loads straight into the marketplace, a spacious area 
enclosed by colonnades. This proximity of the market-place to the 
harbour, attd the case with which cargoes can be unloaded* attract 
many ships to the port Indeed the Euripus itself, with its double 
entrance, draws merchants to the city. The whole district is 
plan tori with oli ves, and the fisheries are productive. The people 
are Greek in speech as well as by birth. Devoted to learning, with 
a taste for travel and books, they bear their country's misfortunes 
with a noble fortitude. A long course of political servitude has not 
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extinguished that inborn freedom of nature which has taught them 
to submit to the inevitable. To quote a verse of Fhiliscus ; 

E Chalets is a city of most worthy Greeks, 1 n 

These passages, which I have perhaps quoted at too great length* 
ma y suffice, I will spare the reader a long description of Mount 
Pelicm* its pine woods, its wild flowers* and ils simples, which seems 
to be a fragment of the same wort* Two points only in the 
description of the mountain may be mentioned. The writer tells 
us that the knowledge of certain simples was hereditary in a single 
family* who kept it a profound secret* though they refused to 
accept any money from the sick people whom they tended deeming 
it would be impious to do so. These herbalists claimed to be 
descended from the centaur Chiron, 1 Again, we team from the 
writer how in the greatest heat of summer, when the Dog Star rose* 
a procession of men of good birth and in the prime of life, all 
chosen by the priest and all dad in sheepskins, ascended through 
the pEnewoods to the cave of Chiron and a sanctuary of Zeus on 
the top of the mountain. He mentions the sheeps Id its as a proof 
of the great height of Mount Idion, as If without them the men 
would have shivered on the mountain even while the plains below 
were swdteiing and baking in the heat. But it is more probable 
that the sheepskins had some religious significance. 

This account of the procession of skin-clad men to the cave Th*: 
and sanctuary on the top of the high mountain reads not unlike 
a passage in Fausaniaa. But hpw different is almost nil the rest of a£l j 
this writer's description of Greece from that of Fausanias l Instead 
of a dull patient enumeration of monuments, arranged in, topo- rampnmL 
graphical order and seldom enlivened even by a descriptive epithet* 
wo have slight highly-coloured sketches of the general appearance 
of the towns—the white city qf Tanagra on the bill with the pretty 
painted porches of the houses ; Chalets with its handsome buildings, 

Its shady trees, its bowing springs, its spacious market beside the 
narrows where the tide runs fast and the porters are busy unlading 
the ships in the harbour; Thebes in summer with its fine new 
streets, its verdure, its fruit and flowers* and the balmy freshness of 
the perfumed air blowing over gardens ■ Thebes in winter, swept by 
bitter cutting winds, the streets deep in mud and whitened by the 
falling snow; Athens with its old narrow lanes and mean houses* 
and now and then a glimpse between them of the resplendent 
Parthenon* like a sun-burst* high up against the sky. Then again 

1 Chiracs- skill tn soiptra is alluded to by Homer (//. iv. iiS Sjo jytf,y 
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as to the people, what a contrast between the Pnusanias* who 

hardly allows us lo see them except at their devotions, and the 
sparkling writer who so often lilts the veil of the pa.it and lets us 
catch a glimpse of the bustling motley crowd and hear the bum of 
their voices—the crowd that ceased to bustle and the voices that 
fell silent so long ago. We see the hungry populace at Athens 
forgetting their empty stomachs in the joys of the theatre and 
pageant; the frail beauties ogling; the literary pests scribbling 
lampoons in their garrets or wriggling in the grasp of the law. On 
the highroads we behold the travellers walking in fear of robbers or 
ciking their ease at their inn. At Oropus we watch the custom¬ 
house officers diving into the baggage of exasperated travellers, who 
Limner curses. Ac Tanagia we shake hands with the bluff wdUodo 
farmer, comfortable, kindly* and contented, who iws a hearty 
welcome for the granger and a bit and a sup for the beggar who 
knocks at his door. In the streets of Thebes wu jostle with yutir 
ruffling swaggering blades, your bullies and swashbucklers, who will 
knock you down for a won! and cut your throat in a dark lane if 
you dare to whisper a word that reflects on the course of justice, or 
rather of injustice, in their native city. And moving amongst these 
ruffians arc tali graceful women* muffled up to their eyes, their 
yellow hair gathered in knots on the top of the-ir heads, their purple 
^hoes Creeping from under their white dresses, their soft voices 
contrasting with the gruff deep bass of the men. Again the scene 
shifts. We arc no longer among the streets and gardens of Thebes, 
but on the beach at Anlhcdon with tile salt smell of the sea in our 
nostrils and the cool sea-breeze Tanning our brow”. We see the 
fishcr-folk, with their ruddy weather - beaten Laces and their finger¬ 
nails eaten away by the brine, baiting their books among the sea¬ 
weed on the shore, or hammering away at a new fishing-boat, or 
ferrying travellers across the beautiful strait lo Euboea. 

These pictures of a vanished world arc worth something. They 
have life, warmth, and colour; but the colours, we ran hardly 
doubt, are heightened unduly. The lights arc too high, the 
shadows too deep. We cannot believe that the population cu 
Oropus consisted exclusively of cut-throats and custom - bouse 
officers; that the farmers of Tanagra were all bluff and virtuous; 
tliat none but good men struggling nobly with adversity resided at 
Chakis: that no lawsuit at Thebes ever lasted less than thirty 
years. The writer, it is plain* has exaggerated for the sake of 
literary effect. And he has a strong leaning to gossip and scandal. 
He extenuates the praise of Eoeoiia in the mouth of a poet on the 
ground of a painful episode in the bard's private history, and he 
retails with evident relish the current turtle as. to the characteristic 
■vices of the various Boeotian towns. On the whole ibis lively, 
^uperfictsil, gossipy work, with its showy skjHlaab sketches of lire 
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and scenery, cannot compare in solid worth with the dry and 
colourless^ hut in genera! minute and accurate description of 
Greece which Pausanias has given us. In the writings of Pausanb_s 
we certainly mass the warmth and animation of the other, the 
pictures of contemporary life anil character, the little touches that 
bring (he past and the distant vividly before us. His book is too 
much a mere catalogue of antiquities, the dry bones of knowledge 
unquickened by the breath of imagination. Vet his very defects 
have their compensating advantages. If he tacked imagination he 
was the less likely to yield to that temptation of distorting and 
discolouring the facts to which men of bright fancy arc peculiarly 
exposedj, of whom it has been well said that they are like the angels 
who veil their faces with their wings. 

In truth Pausanias was a man made of common stuff and cast chancier 
in a common mould. His intelligence and abilities seem to have r j 
been little above ibe average, his opinions not very different from 
those of his contemporaries. \\"tale he looked hack with regret to Hi® 
the great age of Greek freedom, he appears to have acquiesced in "'y , jli 
the Roman dominion as inevitable, acknowledging the incapacity of 
the degenerate Greeks to govern themselves, the general clemency 
of the Roman rule, and especially the wisdom and beneficence of the 
good emperors under whom it was his happiness to live. 1 Of demo¬ 
cracy be had no admiration. He thought the Athenians the only 
people who ever throve under it,- and on observing that the slaves 
who fought and died for Athens were buried with their masters, he 
remarks with ap^irent surprise that even a democracy can occasion 
ally be just. 3 With his turn for study and for brooding over the 
past, it wm natural that he should prefer a life of privacy to the cares 
and: turmoils of a public careen Accordingly we find that he admired 
the prudence of Isocrates who lived placidly to old age in the shade 
and tranquillity of retirement, 4 and that he censured implicitly the 
imprudence of Demosthenes, whose fiery genius hurried him through 
the storm and sunshine of public life to exile and a violent death. 6 

Such a preference, implied rather than caressed, says much for 
the decay of public spirit in Greece. Our author himself was con¬ 
scious that his lot had fallen on evil days. He speaks sorrowfully 
of the olden time when the gods openly visited the good with honour, 
and the had with their displeasure; when the benefactors of mars- 
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kind were raised to the rank of divinities, and evil-doers were 
degraded into wild beasts and stones, w But in the present age/ 1 he 
adds mournfully, " when wickedness is growing to such a height, and 
spreading aver every land and dty ( men are changed into gods no 
more, save in the hollow rhetoric which flattery addresses to power; 
and fhe wrath of the gods at the wicked is reserved for a distant 
future when they shah have gone hence." 1 We cannot doubt that 
here he glances covertly at the practice of deifying the Roman 
emperors, which seems to have stirred his honest indignation as a 
mark of the supple servility and political degeneracy of the age. 
Nor was he a stranger to those graver thoughts on the vaster issues 
of life and history which the aspect of Greece in its dedine was 
fitted to awake. The sight of the great city of Megalopolis lying in 
ruins brings to his mind the high hopes with which it had been 
founded^ and that again ushers in a train of melancholy reflexions 
on the instability of human affairs. He thinks how from so many 
golden cities of the ancient world—from Nineveh and Babylon* 
from Thebes and Mycenae—the gtory had passed away \ how nature 
itself, which seems so stable* is subject to great mutations ; how 
transitory, then, is earthly glory, how brief and frad the life of 
man ! 1 

On the passions which move men and make history he seems to 
have thought much like other people, tie knew that avarice is the 
cause of many crimes/ and that love is the source both of great 
happiness and of great misery. 4 Yet he appears to have hold that 
the mischief wrought by the passion of love outweighs the good it 
brings i for after telling how, by washing in the river Sderanus* men 
and women were supposed to forget their love, he adds that if there 
Is any truth in this story great riches are less precious to mankind 
than the water of the Sekmnus/ Again* he has a sincere admira¬ 
tion for the heroic virtues, and a genuine detestation of baseness 
and depravity of all sorts. Treason be stigmatises as the foulest ol 
crimes/ He considers that the bold and disinterested patriot 
Thran-ybulus, who freed his country and healed her dissensions, was 
the best of all the famous men of Athens, 7 and that the deed of 
Leonidas and his Spartans at Thermopylae was the most splendid 
feat of arms in Grecian history/ He praises, Ins Spartan namesake 
lor his courteous treatment of the captive Coan Lady and fur reject¬ 
ing the Laso proposal ol the wretch who would have had him mute 
late the corpse of the gallant Mardonius/ He speaks with sym¬ 
pathy of the brave men worthy of a happier fate who fell on the 
tyrant Larharea* of those who would have wrested Piraeus from the 
Macedonians had they not been done by their confederates to death. 
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and of those others wham on the great day Cimon led to victory by 
sea and land 1 lit tells how in die last fight with the Romans, 
before the day was lost, the Achaean general fled, leaving his men to 
shift for themselves, and he contrasts his selfish cowardice with the 
soldierly devotion of an Athenian cavalry officer who on the disas¬ 
trous retreat from Syracuse brought off his regiment safe, then 
wheeled about and, riding bach alone, found the death he sought in 
the midst of the enemy . 1 

In religion as in morals Pausanias seems to have occupied a His 
position not unlike that of his contemporaries* Thai it did not Ttlj ?! cwlJ 
occur to him to doubt the exis tence of the gods and heroes of Greek pSEr b!' 
mythology is dear from the ten our of his work as well as from many iIk gods, 
observations which he lets fall Thus, for example, he tells us that 
to see ihc gods in bodily shape was perilous that Fan possessed, 
equally with the greatest of the gods, the power of answering prayer 
and requiting the wicked ; 4 and that down to his own time there 
was preserved at a city on the Euphrates the very rope, plaited of 
vine and ivy branches, with which Dionysus had spanned the river 
on bis march to India.* Even the criticisms which he sometimes 
offers on myths and lege mis prove that in the act of rejecting them 
wholly or in part ho does not dream of questioning the reality of the 
divine or heroic personages of whom they were told. Thus, to give 
instances^ while he examines and rejects the claims set up on behalf 
of various objects to be works ai Hephaestus, he admits the genuine¬ 
ness of one of the objects, thereby dearly taking for granted ihc 
existence of the smith-god himself 6 Again, observing an image of 
Aphrodite with fetters on her feet he tells hcw p according to one 
tradition, Tyndareus had put this indignity on the goddess to punish 
her for bringing his daughters to shame. "'This explanation,* 1, de¬ 
clares Pausanias with decision, ^ I cannot accept for a moment It 
would have been too silly to imagine that by making a cedar-wood 
dol! and dubhing it Aphrodite he could punish the goddess ." 7 
Obviously our author if he has small reverence for the image and 
none at all tor the tradition of its origin, cherishes in unfaltering 
faith in the reality of the goddess. Again, he denies that Semde 
was ever, is Greek tradition would have it, rescued from hell by 
Dionysus, and the reason he gives for his incredulity is that Semek 
wan the wile of Zeus and tliercfore could not die . 8 Vet again, after 
telling the legend of Eurypylus ami the wonderful chest in which he 
kept a portable god, he mentions only to reject the tradition that 
Eurypylus received the chest from Hercules. "Sure am I / 1 says he, 

14 that Hercules knew all about the chest, if it really was such a 
wonderful che^t* and I do not believe that knowing about it he would 
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€ver have given it away to a comrade in arms/' 1 Once more, Pau- 
sanks i annot bring himself to beheve thai Hercules ever carried his 
■m§i er 2- friend s daughter so far as to condemn her to remain a 
spinster for the rest of her days and la serve him in that capacity as 
his priestess. He opines that while Hercules was still among rata, 
“punishing other people for presumption and especially for impiety, 
it is not likely that he would have established a temple with a 
priestess all for himself, just aa if he were a god." 3 

There is one side, however, of Greek religion as to which Pau. 
sanias shows himself consistently sceptical, if not incredulous. He 
had serious doubts as to the existence of a subterranean hell 11 It 
is not easy, he says, 11 to believe that gods have an underground 
abode in which the souls of the dead assemble." 1 He speaks of 
tire “supposed subterranean realm "of Pluto, 4 and in the cave at 
Taen-irum, which was thought to be one of the mouths of hell he 
looted in vain for any passage leading down to the nether world 1 
Cerberus in particular, the hound of hell, is roughly handled by 
Pausanias, who ruthlessly strips him of his superfluous heads, 
reduce* hsm to a commonplace serpent,* 1 and seems to take a 
malicious pleasure in enumerating all the places where the animal 
was said to have been haled up by Hercules. 1 But though Pau- 
sanias had his doubts as to hell, he seems to have believed in the 
existence of the soul after death ; for in a passage which has been 
already quoted he speaks of the punishment that awaits the wicked 
in another life. 5 At the same time his belief irt the doctrine was 
apparently net very firm; at least he refers to it somewhat hesitat- 
ragly in mentioning the Messenkn tradition that the soul of thu dead 
hero Anstomenes had fought against his old foes the Lacedaemonians 
at Leuctra. “The first people,” he there tells us, “who asserted 
that the soul of man is immortal were the Chaldeans and the Indian 
magicians; and some of the Greeks believed them, especially Plato 
the son of An*to. if everybody accepts this tenet, there can be no 
gainsaying the view that hatred of the Lacedaemonians has rankled 
in the heart of Anstomenes through all the ages.”• 

Amongst the gods Pausanjas assigns the first place to Zeus 10 
He alone » superior to Destiny, to which all the other gods must 
submithe is the ruler and guide of the Fates, and knows all that 
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and decay of cities, the revolutions of nature, and the destiny of 
nun. 1 Yet Pausamas's own devotions seem to have been paid 
mther to Demeter than to Zeus or the Fates. He visited Phigalia 
rhiefly for the sake of the Black Demeter to whom he sacrificed at 
the mouth of the cave; 3 he relates at length the history of her 
image I* and he describes in unusual detail the sanctuary and 
images of TJemeter and Proserpine at LycosuraD Again, he had 
been initiated into she Eleusinian mysteries/ be loves to trace their 
diffusion from Eleusis over the rest of Greece/ 1 fie speaks of the 
Andaman mysteries as second in point of sanctity to the Eleusinian 
atone; 1 he tells us that the Greeks of an earlier aut* esteemed the 
huter as far above all other religious exercises as the gods were 
nbm-c heroes] 4 and he expresses his own conviction that them was 
nothing on which the blessing of God rested in so full a measure 
a* on the rites of EEeu^is and the Olympic games. & His religious 
awe of the mysteries* silencing his antiquarian garrulity, forbade him 
to describe not only the rites but the sacred precincts in which they 
were celebrated . H Once more, on Mount Fanhellemus in Aegina 
he ^acndced to the images oi the kindred dvltie^ Danila and Auxesia 
according to the ritual observed in sacrificing at Eleusis, 11 Another 
deity in whom Pausanias seems to have been especially interested 
wi5 Aesculapius, He examines the legends of the gods parentage* J ‘ 
discusses bis nature, ia and traces the spread of his worship from 
KpidaunisA* Along with his belief in the gods and in the resistless 
power of bate our author apparently cherished a dim frith, in a 
divine providence which watches over the affairs of man, In speak¬ 
ing of the exploits of Theseus in Crete he remarks that 11 nothing 
less than the hand of Providence could reasonably be supposed to 
have brought him and his comrades safe back, guiding him through 
all the mazy intricacies of the labyrinth, and leading him unseen, 
when his work was done, through the midst of his enemies.' 1 

The gods, in the opinion of Fausanias* were neither cold ftb- Hit betkf 
stractions nor blessed beings who* tapped in the joys of heaven, ,n lhrJ 
took no thought for the affairs of earth* They actively interfered 
in the course of events > rewarding the virtuous and punishing the tie gnd* in 
wicked They were the gi vers of good things to men ; 19 and if their humum 
rewards had been more open and manifest in days of oldt 17 the 
prosperity of the pious Athenians was a standing proof that even 
tn later times the gods had noi forgotten lo recompense their 
worshippers. 13 Yet, like most people who by themselves out to 
justify the ways of God to mm, Fausanias was readier to detect 
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ihe hand of [he deity in the miseries and misfortunes of his fellow* 
creatures than m their joys and blessings. The confidence with 
which he lays his finger on the precise misdeed which drew down 
on a malefactor the wrath of a justly offended god implies an 
astonishing familiarity with the counsels of the Almighty. He 
knew that the Persians were defeated at Marathon because they 
had angered Stmesis by bringing, in the pride of their hearts, a 
block of marble which they proposed to set up as a trophy of their 
expected victory ; 1 that the destruction of Sparta and Helite by 
earthquakes was due to the wrath of Poseidon at the violation of 
his sanctuaries; 3 that the ruin and death of Mithridates had been 
brought to |>ass by Apollo, whose sacred island had been sacked 
by the king's general; 3 that Sulla’s miserable end was a direct 
consequence of his guilt in tearing Arisrion from the sanctuary of 
A thtiH j * and that the wrath of the PJcusinian goddesses abode on 
the Megaiians for ever because they had encroached on the sacred 
laud and murdered a herald who warned them to desist. 5 Again, 
he shrewdly suspects that the long misfortunes of ihc Messenians 
flowed directly from the anger of the Dioscuri at the impious 
presumption of two Messeniati youths;® and be surmises that 
gods and heroes combined to wreak their displeasure on the 
devoted head of Cleomenes, who had tampered with the Delphic 
oracle, ravaged the saned Eleusinian land, and burned the 
grove of the hero Argus. f The Delphic Apollo was quick 
and powerful, according to Pausanias, to defend his honour and 
to visit with vengeance the sacrilegious persons who dared to 
assail his sanctuary or rifle his treasures. King Archidamus, who 
had lingered the sacred moneys, M in battle in a foreign land and 
his corpse weltered unburied;® the Fhlegyans, who made a raid on 
Delphi, perished by thunderbolts and earthquakes ;» and it was in 
all the majesty of thunder, lightning, and earthquake that at a later 
time the god stood forth to repel the Danish Amongst the punish¬ 
ments with which the gods were thought to visit unwarranted intru¬ 
sions into their sanctuaries, blindness and madness had a specuil 
pi sice. King Aepytus, on forcing his way into the shrine of Pmieidon 
at Mantmea, wmch none might enter, was instantly struck blind and 
died soon afterwards; u s0 me Persian soldiers who ventured into the 
sanctuary ct the Cabin near Thebes became crazed and in that state 
put an end to themselves and it was believed that if any defiied 
or impious person entered the sanctuary of the Eume ' ides al 
Ctrynea he would go mad on ihe spoU 1 * 
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Believing in the gods, PausauLas naturally believed in their tils bciM 
official utterances, the oracles. The Delphic oracle, he thinks, ™ °™ lci 
foretold the battle of Ijeuctra 1 and various episode* tn the 
Messenian wars ; 2 and he appeal* to one of its answers as con¬ 
clusive evidence that the mother of Aesculapius was Coronis. 3 
He relates how the accidental exposure of the bones of Orpheus 
was followed by the destruction of the city of Libethra in accordance 
with a prediction of Dionysus in Thrace, 4 and he narrate* the fatal 
disasters which EpamlnQndas, Hannibal, and the Athenians incurred 
by misunderstanding macular answer* sent them from Delphi, 

Ammon, and Dodona/' The history of Macedonia, its rise and 
its fall, had been predicted by the Sibyl, if we may believe Fau&mias, 
who quotes her prophecy * e and he assures u* that the inroad of the 
Gauls into Asia had been foretold by Fhaennis a generation before 
the event took place. 7 He had himself consulted the crack of 
Tmphoniu% and has left us a curious account of the ceremonies 
observed by enquirers at the shrine.- In his day, he informs us T 
the most infallible oracle was that of Amphilochus at Mallus in 
Cilicia. 1 

Vet while Pausanias accepted on the whole the religion of his Hi? 
country, he was by no means blind to the discrepancies and im- mE ^ am ° r 
probabilities of many Greek myths and legends, and he speaks ' 
somewhat disdainfully of the unquestioning Jaith of the multitude 
in the stories they had heard from childhood. w Falsehood in 
general, rj be says, 41 passes current among the multitude because 
they are ignorant of history and believe all that they have heard 
from childhood in choirs and tragedies^ 10 And again he observes 
that Ji it is not easy to persuade the vulgar to change their opinions/ 111 
From the former of these passages Si appears that Fausanias was 
littte disposed to place implicit faith in the utterances of the poets 
on matters of tradition. Elsewhere be intimates his doubts adll 
more plainly* Speaking of the hydra, which he maintains had not 
mote than one head, he says that the poet Pisander multiplied the 
creature's heads l+ to make the monster more terrific, and to add to 
the dignity of his own verses.” li Again, he mentions that the poets 
have declared certain objects of art to be works of Hephaestus, and 
that obsequious public opinion has chimed in with them, but he for 
his part rejects all such relics as spurious save oneJ 3 The only poet 
to whose authority he inclined io bow was Homer, whose testimony 
he often appeals to with respect. 11 He held that many old stories 
were true enough in their origin but had fallen into discredit by 
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reason of the distortions and exaggerations Go which they had been 
tubjccted by the narrators. The particular story which suggests this 
remark is the legend that Lyeaon had been turned into a wolf on 
sacrificing a habe to Lyoean Zens. Pausanias believes the legend, 
but he rejects as incredible the assertion that at every subsequent 
sacrifice to Zeus on Mount Lycaeus a man had been turned into a 
wolf . 1 and be does not sLiok to brand as humbugs the persons who 
gave out that the Arcadian boxer Dam arch us had been so trans¬ 
formed^ “I.overs of the marvellous," he observes, “are too prone 
to heighten the marvels they hear tell of by adding touches of their 
own ; and thus they debase truth by alloying it with fiction . 113 

The attitude of incredulity which 1 ’ausanias maintained towards 
many of the current legends is declared by him in the most un¬ 
equivocal manner. He speaks of “the many falsehoods believed 
by the Greeks," + and reminds us that though he is bound to record 
Creek stories he is not bound to believe them , 5 and that as a matter 
of fact he does not believe them all* The myths of the transforma¬ 
tions of gods and men into animals and plants seem especially to 
have stuck in his throat. He does not believe that Zeus changed 
himself into a cuckoo to win the love of Hera , 7 and as to the story 
of the transformation of Cycnus into a swan, he says roundly; 
*' That a man should be turned into a bird is Lo me incredible . 4 
Nor will he hear of Narcissus’s love for his own reflexion in the 
glassy pool and his wondrous change into the flower that bore his 
name. “It is sheer folly,*’ he remarks, “to suppose that a person 
who has readied the age of falling in love should be unable to 
distinguish between a man and his reflexion,” and as for the flower 
in question he has chapter and verse for it to prove that it grew 
before Narcissus was bom. 1 * The companion story of the trans¬ 
formation of Hyacinth into the flower he does not treat quite so 
cavalierly. “ It may not be literally true,” he tells us, '* but let it 
pass.” K Further, he cannot believe that the beasts followed Orpheus 
as he sang, and that the minstrel Journeyed down to hell to win 
back his lost Fury dice . 11 Again, while he believes in giants, he 
rejects as a silly story the notin a that they had serpents instead 
of feet, and he supports his scepticism by referring to the corpse of 
one of these monstrous beings which had been found in the bed of 
the river (Ironies enclosed in a coffin eleven ells long. 1 * Often, 
without formally refusing his assent to some tale of wonder he 
qmetly hints his incredulity by radicating that he leaves his readers 
to believe it or not as they feel inclined. Thus after telling how 
pigs thrown into the halts of Demeter at Potniac were suppo^d to 
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rc-appcar nexL year at Dodom^ be adds, almost sarcastically i 11 The 
tale rnay possibly rind credence with some people / 1 ] Other marvels 
which he diamitscs with a sneer are the sowing of the dragon's 
teeth by Cadmus and the springing up of armed men ; s the sprout¬ 
ing of Hercules's dub into a tree when he set it on the ground ; 1 
the wonderful vision of Lynceus who could see through the trunk of 
an oak-tree; * and the story that at a certain rock in Megan the 
sad Demcter stood and called hack her daughter from the darkling 
road down which she had vanished 5 

It is not always however, that Pausanias meets seemingly mimeu- His mis** 
loos stories with a blank negation. He hiui too much good sense 
to do that. He knew that our experience does not exhaust the po^Ersc™, 
si bill ties of nature, and he endeavoured accordingly to trim ihei»yih--, 
balance of hts judgment between hasty credulity on the one side 
and rash disbelief on the ocher. Thus after pointing out that, if 
the descriptions of the strange creatures of distant lands are false in 
some particulars* they are true or at least not improbable in others, 
be concludes: 4s So careful should we be to avoid hasty judgments 
on the one hand, and incredulity in matters of rare occurrence on 
the other/'® In his endeavour to winnow the true from the false, 
to disentangle the ravelled skein of tradition, lie has often recourse 
to that convenient and flexible instrument—rationalistic or allegorical 
i 11 1 erpretalion. We have seen with what ea se he thus disencum bored 
himself of Cerberus's superfluous heads and reduced that animal 
from a very extraordinary dog to a very ordinary serpent. The 
miraculous story of the death of Actaeon, rent in pieces by his 
hounds at the instigation of Artemis, gives him no trouble: it 
was a simple case of hydrophobia - 1 Medusa was a beautiful African 
queen who met Perseus at the head of her troops/ litan was an 
early astronomer who resided ne^r Sicyon and passed far a brother 
of the sun for no other reason than that he made observations on 
that luminary/ The fable that Frocne and Philomela were turned 
into a nightingale and a swallow arose merely from a comparison of 
their mournful cries to the plaintive notes of these birds, 1 ® In one 
passage, indeed, under the fierce light of criticism the gods them¬ 
selves seem on the point of melting away like mist before the sun, 
leaving behind them nothing but the clear hard face of nature, over 
which for a while the gorgeous pageantry of their shifting iridescent 
shapes had floated in a golden ba/e- The passage occurs in the 
description of Aegiutn, where our author fell in with a Phoenician of 
Sidon with whom he discussed the philosophic basis of the Sielief in 
Aesculapius, coming to the conclusion dial the god was nothing but 
the air and his father Apollo nothing buj the sun / 1 Had Pawsanias 
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followed up this line of thought he might, like Schiller, have seen as 
in a vision the bright procession af the gods winding up the long 
slope of Olympus, sometimes pausing to look back sadly at a world 
where they were needed no more. Bnt the whole tenour of his 
work goes to show that, if here he had a glimpse of a higher truth, 
it was only a flash-light that went out leaving him in darkness. 

His cham* l n -t litter passage he makes a confession of his faith in matters 

m^rthi ° f m J’ tholl) Sy- .. After telling the barbarous tale how the cannibal 
Cronus, intending to devour his inlant sou Poseidon, had been 
cozened by Rhea into swallowing a foal, he goes on: “ When I 
began this work I used to look on these Greek stories as little 
better than foolishness; hut now that I have got as Jar as Arcadia 
my opinion about them is this ; I believe tliat the Greeks who 
were accounted wise spoke of old in riddle^ and not straight out; 
and, accordingly, I conjecture that this story about Cronus is a bit 
of Greek philosophy. In matters of religion I will follow tradi- 
rion ." 1 This stems to be practically a recantation of earlier, 
perhaps youthful scepticism. The tales which he had once 
ridiculed as absurd he now finds to be full of deep, if hidden, 
wisdom. Meditation and perhaps still more the creeping paralysis 
of age, which brings so many men to a dull acquiescence in belief 
and practices which they had spumed in youth, appear to have 
wrought a mental revolution in Fausanias. The scoffer had become 
devout. 

Yet to a pious believer the discrepancy between Greek tradi- 
tions must have been a sore stumbling.block. Pausanias tripped 
over it again and again. “ Greek traditions, 1 ’ says he, "are generally 
discrepant , 1 ' 1 "The legends of the Greeks differ from each other 
on most points, especially in the genealogies” * 11 The old Wends, 

being unencumbered by genealogies, left free scope for fiction, 
especially in the pedigrees of heroes. 11 « « Most things in Greece are 
subjects of dispute ." 1 In face of such differences Pausanias, when 
he does not content himself with simply enumerating the various 
traditions, chooses to follow either the most generally received 
version* or the one which on any ground appeam to him the most 
probable. With his sober unimaginative temperament and bias to 
rationalism, Jt was natural tha, between conflicting versions of the 
same tradition he should choose the one which dashed least with 

2 ??“ Th T US h e e '* htL ' 5 th * stop’s told of the way in 
Which the people ot Tanagra acquired the Triton whose stuffed 

SETS V ^ ° ne stor >' ** the creature 
had been stain by Dionysus himself in single combat; according to 

the other, a common mortal had found the Triton lying drunk on 
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the beach and had chopped off his head with an axe. The latter 
version of the tale is described by Pausanias as "less dignified but 
more probable . 1 Tritons, it is true, whether drunk or sober, are 
not common objects of the seashore; but there was no need to 
heighten the marvel by lugging in Dionysus. Again, the death of 
Aristodemus, the ancestor of the two toys) houses of Spurt*, was 
variously narrated. “ 'ITiose who wish to invest him with a halo of 
glory , 11 writes Panttuuos, "say that be was shot by Apollo 1 '; hut 
the truer story was that he had been knocked on the head by the 
children of Pvlades* Again, he regards with suspicion the claims 
of men and women to be the husbands and wives, the sons and 
daughters of gods and goddesses. “The Moon, they say, loved 
Endvmioti, and he had fifty daughters by the goddess. Others, with 
more probability, say that Endynuon married a wife 1 ' 5 “Cadmus 
made a distinguished marriage if he realty married, as the Greeks say 
he did, a daughter of Aphrodite and Ares/ 1 Then as to reputed 
sons of gods. “That Corinlhus was a son of Zeus has never yet, 
so far as 1 know, been seriously asserted by anybody except by 
a majority of the Corinthians themselves." * Oenomaus was a son 
of Alexian, “ though the poets hare given out that he was a son 
of Ares .” 4 The father of Augeas was Elcus, “though those who 
magnify his history give the name of Elens a twist, and affirm Lh^t 
Augeas was a son of the sun." T The crafty Autolycus “ was reputed 
to be a son of Hermes, though in truth his father was Daedalion- 1 ’ 

The story that Orpheus had the Muse Calliope for bis mother is 
stigmatised by our author as a falsehood . 0 Kivers that appeared 
in the character of fathers were also viewed by Pausanias with dis¬ 
trust He held that the father of Eteocles was Andreus, not the 
river Cephisus ; 14 and lie believed that the father of Plaiaea was 
not the river Asopus but a king of the same name . 11 Other in¬ 
stances of his hesitation to accept legends of divine parentage might 
be cited 11 

But in his criticism of Greek legends Pausanias did not confine Hu 
himself to the simple test of experience He did not merely ask 
whether a story agreed more or less with the laws of nature, and method, w 
accept or reject it accordingly. In historical enquiries the applies- Gr«k 
lion of such a criterion obviously cannot carry the enquirer Ixyond ‘ 
the first step, Pausanias went much further. He introduced con¬ 
siderations drawn from general probability, frnin chronology, from 
the monuments, from a comparison with other traditions, from 
the relative weight to be attached to the authorities by which 
each version of a legend was supported. In fact, (ar from being 
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hide-hound in the trammels of tradition, he moved freely among 
the mate rink at his disposal, accepting this and rejecting that in 
obedience to the dictates of a reasonable and fairly enlightened 
criticism. Thus, he rejects the Sophoclean version of the death of 
Oedipus because it conflicts with the Homeric . 5 He will not allow 
that a bronze image of Athena at Amphissa an have formed part of 
the Trojan spoils, and that a bronze image of Poseidon at Pheneus 
can have been dedicated by Ulysses, because at the time of the 
Trojan war and In the lifetime of Ulysses the art of casting in bronze 
had not yet been invented. ~ He refuses to believe that the grave 
of Bejanira wag at Argos, because she was known to have died a£ 
Tracbas and her grave to !>e not far from HeradcaA Among the 
several places in Greece that set up claims to he the ttechalEa of 
Homer, our author decides in favour of Camas ium in Messenia, 
because the bones of Eurytus were there . 4 The tradition that the 
mysteries at Celeae had been founded by a man of Eleusis named 
Dysaules who had been driven into exile after a battle between the 
EEeusinians and Albanians, is rejected by Pausauias on the grounds 
that no such battle took place and that no such person is mentioned 
by Homer , 5 The legend that Daedalus joined Aristaeus in colqm 
i^ing Sardinia is set aside by him fur the reason that Daedalus lived 
several generations after Aristaeus and therefore could not possibly 
have shared with him in a colony or in anything else.® Similarly he 
argues on chronological grounds against the traditions that Achilla 
had been a suitor of Helen ; T that Tinmlcus went to Aphidna with 
the Dioscuri ; a and that the Telamon and ChakodoD who marched 
with Hercules again* El Eft were the well-known Tekmwi of Aegina 
and Chatcodon of Euboea,® The Spartan tradition as to the image 
of Erauronian Artemis ia preferred by Pausanfas to the Athenian, and 
that for a variety of reasons which he sets forth in detail^ 

Thus Pausanias criticised Greek myths and legends according 
to his lights, and if his Eights did not shine very brilliantly the fault 
was not his. 

Of his taste in pointing and sculpture we are scarcely able to 
judg^ partly because he is chary of his praise, generally confining 
himself to a simple mention or description of the work before him 
parity because so few of the works described by him have survived 
to our time. The paintings are all gone, A Little blue pigment on 
puiumg a mined wall at Delphi is all that remains of those frescoes of 
PolygnotiLs which excited the admiration of antiquity. That Fau 
sanias himself admired them h clear, both from the knph 0 f 
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his description and front die words with which he brings it to a 
dose: “ So varied and beautiful is the painting of die Thasisn 
artist"' Elsewhere he seems to have lost no opportunity of de¬ 
scribing cat ant pictures of Polygnotus, though he does not always 
mention his name.- A painting of Drunkenness by PaUsia* appar¬ 
ently struck Pausanias especially for he tells us that “in the picture 
you" car see the crystal goblet and the woman’s face through it"' 1 
hot the only pictures, besides those of Polygnotus at Delphi, on 
which he deigns to bestow a dry word or commendation are a couple 
iif paintings on tombstones, 1 one of them by Nicias, as to whom 
Pausanias tells us elsewhere that he had been the greatest painter 
of animals of his time. 5 

In sculpture the taste of Pausanias was apparently austere. ^Hc ^ Ja 
decidedly preferred the earlier to the later art. Of the archaic ■ ® 
works attributed to Daedalus he says that they “are somewhat 
uncouth to the eye, but there is a touch of the divine in them for all 
[luL" 0 He praises Pupal us, an artist ot the sixth century u.c,, as 
" l a clever architect and sculptor," * But on the whole it was tor the 
sculptors of the fifth century n.c. that he chiefly reserved his scanty !Yt- 
praise, and amongst them he seemingly preferred the masters of 
the older manner who imiDediiU^ly preceded Phidias, Inu^ with 
regard to Pythagoras of Rhcgium, who flourished about 4S0 u.c,, he 
says that he was "a good sculptor, if ever there was one," s and in 
speaking of the boxer Euthymtis he remarks that " his statue is by 
Pythagoras, and most well worth seeing it is,’ * Of Onatas, who 
was at work about 467 n.c, he ex presses a high opinion : ‘M am 
inclined to regard Onatas, though he belongs to the Aegmetuti 
school of sculpture, as second to none of the successors oi Daedalus 
and the Attic school" lu This criticism indicates that Pbbwiuii 
preferred in general the Attic school of sculpture to the Aeginctan, 
though he considered one master of the latter school as the peei of 
the greatest Attic sculptors. At Pergamus there was a bitwise image 
of Apollo by this same Onatas which Pausanias describes as "one d 
the greatest marvels both for size and workmanship." u It is a proof 
of the independence of Fausanias’s judgment in art that this early 
sculptor, whom he ranked with Phidias and Praxiteles, is not even 
mentioned by any other ancient writer except in a single epigram of 
the Anthology, 11 Another old master of the fifth century whose 
stutuEs Faus^niaa often oolites is Oil Ain is * ^ on onir of ibem he 
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bestows a word of commc:ndation. 1 A statue by this artist was 
much admired by Lucian.* Tile great sculptor Myron, a con¬ 
temporary of Phidias, seerns also io bare found favour In the eves 
of Pau&inias, for he mentions that the image of Dionysus on Mount 
Helicon was die finest of all the artist's works, next to the statue 
of Erectitheus at Athens. 11 That Fausanlas appreciated the great¬ 
ness of Pludias is clear from the way in which he speaks of him 1 
and from the detail in which lie describes the sculptor's two most 
famous works, the image of the Virgin Athena at Athens 5 and the 
image of Zeus at Olympiad Of the latter he observes that the mere 
measurements of the image could convey no idea of the impression 
which the image itself made on the beholder," Yet he did not 
consider it the sculptor's masterpiece, for as to the image of the 
Lcmnian Athena at Athens he remarks that it Is ■* the best worth 
seeing of all the works of Phidias. 1 ' * The preference thus given to 
this comparatively obscure statue over the image of Zeus which the 
ancient world agreed in extolling as little less than divine is another 
proof of the independence of Pausantas's judgment in artistic 
matters : and that hia taste here was good is attested hy the very 
high place which his contemporary Lucian* one of the best critics 
of antiquity, assigns to the same statue. 3 Of Akamenes out 

author observes that as a sculptor he was second only to his 

contemporary Phidias,^ and with regard to the statue of Aphrodite 
in the Gardens by this artist he says that "few things at Athens 
are so well worth seeing as this/* 1 * Herc T again, our author's 
judgment is confirmed by that of Lucian* who describes, this 

image as the most beautiful work of Akamenes, and draws from it 

not a few traits for his imaginary statue of ideal beauty which was 
to combine all the most perfect features of the most celebrated 
statues, 12 Another sculptor whose style seems to have pleased 
Pausanias was Naucydes, a brother of the Vinous Polyclitus, who 
worked at the end of the fifth or at the beginning of the- fourth 
century e.c. 31 A bronze image of Athena by Hypatodorus at 
Ahpbera is declared by Panxanks to be worth seeing both for its 
sue and its workmanship but the date of this sculptor is some¬ 
what uncertain. 15 StrongyEion, whom Pausanias describes as un¬ 
rivalled in his representations of oxen and horse*™ secm=> to have 
flourished toward the end of the fifth century am Among the 
sculptors of the following century Pausanias praises CephLsodotus 
for the conception of his statue representing the infant Wealth in 
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Che arms of Pence* and the sculplora Xenophon and Callistratiia 
for a similar allegorical work representing Wealth in the arms of 
Fortune . 1 Further, be commirtids some of the sculptures of Damo- 
phon at Messene,- and he has a few words of approbation for several 
works of Praxiteles , 11 but not one for any work qf the other two 
great masters of die fourth century, Scopas 4 and Lysippus, though 
he mentions many statues hy them. A critic of a taste so severe 
chat he could pass by the works of Sea pas and the Hermes of 
Praxiteles without uttering a syllable of admiration was not likely to 
tike much pleasure in the productions of the decadence, Fau&imiis 
notices few and praises none of the successors of Praxiteles, Of 
the colossi image of Olympian Zeus at Athens, which must have 
been executed tn his own lifetime, lie say> condescendingly that it 
was good for its si*e. fi 

It may he noted as significant of Pausanias 5 « interest in the older 
sculpture* that the only artists with whose styles he shows himself 
so familiar as to recognise them at sight arc Cal am is, Canschus* 
Endoeus, and Inphaes * 0 of whom Cal am £5 and Caitachus ffourished 
in the early part of the fifth century itci, and Endoeus in the East 
part of the slith century n,c. The date of Laphaes is unknown, 
but as the two images hy this artist were both made of wood and 
are expressly declared by Piusanias to be ancient, T we can hardly 
suppose that the sculptor flourished later than the sixth century P.c 
Of Pausantas's taste in architecture we are much better able to 
judge, for many of the buildings described hy him exist, and by 
a most fortunate coincidence amongst them arc some of which he 
expressed his admiration in Unusually strong language. To begin 
with the relics of the prehistoric age, the walls of Tiryns and the 
beehive tomb of Orchomemis* which he calls the Treasury of Mrnyaa, 
raised his wonder to such a pitch that he compares them to the 
Egyptian pyramids and animadverts on the perversity of the Greeks, 
who admired and described only the marvels they saw abroad^ while 
they entirely neglected the marvels no less great which they had at 
home . 3 The walls of Tiryns he describes with amazement as M made 
of tmwxought stones, each stone so huge that a pair of mules could 
not even stir the smallest of them ." 0 No modem reader who lias 
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seen the wails of Tityns as they still stand, built of enormous stones 
and resembling a work of giants rather than of men, will be likely 
to regard Pausanias's admiration of them as misplaced, whatever 
may be thought of the comparison of them to the pyramids. 
Amongst the prehistoric remains of Greece they are certainly un¬ 
matched. The walls of Mycenae and of the great prehistoric fortress 
of Gi <i or G&ulas in Pueotia surpass them, indeed, in extent, but 
fait far short of them in the sire or the blocks of which they are 
composed As to the beehive tomb at Orchomenus, of which 
Pausanias says that there wjh no greater marvel either in t irecce 
or elsewhere, 1 it is now sadly ruinous, but we can judge of its 
original effect by the great beehive tomb at Mycenae known as the 
Treasury of Atreus, which agrees with the tomb at Orchomenus very 
closely in dimensions and exists almost intact To stand within 
the great circular chamber and look up at the domed roof, with its 
rings of regularly hewn stones diminishing one above the other till 
they are lost in the darkness overhead is an impressive experience. 
Those who have enjoyed it will be disposed to think that Pausanins 
was right in regarding the similar edifice at Orchomenus as a very 
wonderful structure. 

To come down to buildings of the historical age. Pausanins 
admired the Propy-laea or grand portal of the Acropolis at Athens, 
which “ for the beauty and size of the blocks,” he says, " has never 
yet been matched.” 5 It is probably not too much to say that even 
in its ruins this magnificent portal is still the highest triumph of the 
mason’s craft The exquisite fitting of the massive deanly-ciit blocks 
of white marble is a pleasure to behold. Again, the sight of the 
theatre in the sanctuary of Aesculapius at Epidaurus moves the sober 
Pausanias to an extraordinary, almost unparalleled hurst of admira¬ 
tion. - In the Epidaurim sanctuary," he says, “ there is a theatre 
which in my opinion is most especially worth seeing. It is true 
that in sire the theatre at Megalopolis in Arcadia surpasses it, and 
that in splendour the Roman theatres far transcend all the theatres 
in the world; but for symmetry and beauty what architect could vie 
with Polyclitus ? For it was Polyclitus who made this theatre f s 
Here again modem taste confirms the judgment of Pausanias 
Seither the Dionysian theatre at Athens, nor the great theatre at 
Mc_dopolis, nor the well-preserved theatre at Delphi, not any other 
existing Greek theatre, so far at least as my experience goes, can 
vie for a moment in beauty and symmetry with the exquisite theatre 
at Epidaiiim 

Again, in regard to the temple of Apollo at Bassae our author 
says that “of all the tempi® in Feloponnese, next to the one at 
Tegea, this may be placed first for the beauty of th e stone and the 
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symmetry of its proportions,” 1 and ns so the temple of Athena 
A lea at Tcgca, to which he here refers, he says elsewhere, 14 The 
present temple far surpasses all other temples in Peloponncse both 
In size and style. 11 “ So far as the size of the temple at Tegea goes, 

Pausanias is wrong. The temple of Zeus at Olympia was nearly 
twice as large. Bat in regard to style modem taste merely echoes 
the opinion of Fausanias. The scanty remains of the temple at 
Tegea are now mostly buried undergroundr but the admirable 
design and workmanship of the architectural fragments, and the 
beauty of the shattered sculptures, justify the praise which Pa Usamas 
bestows on it as the finest temple in Feloponnese in respect of 
artistic style. No person of taste but wilt set the pathetic force and 
beauty of the two battered heads from this temple above all the 
coarse vigour of the Fhigalian frieze and the ungraceful, almost 
repulsive hardness of the groups from the gables of the Olympian 
temple. And that in architectural style the temple at Bassae came 
next to the one at Tegea Is an opinion that will hardly be disputed 
by any otic who has seen the beautiful temple at Bassae with its 
long raws of grey columns standing solitary among the barren 
mountains. That Fausantas was right in preferring it to the temple 
of Zeus at Olympia bosh for the beauty of the stone and the 
symmetry of its proportions is hardly open to question. The temple 
of Zeus must have been imposing from its size, but its proportions, 
so far as we can judge from the ruins, do not strike an observer as 
especially harmonious; and as to the materials, the rough conglo¬ 
merate of Olympia cannot he com pa red fur beauty with the hue hard 
limestone of Bassae. 

Further, Pausanias describes the waits of Messene with their Wdh of 
towers and battlements, and declares them to be stronger than the ^ eMeoBp 
finest fortifications he had seen elsewhere. a The remains of these 
superb fortifications bear him out. Fur the scale on which they are 
planned and for the solidity and perfection of the masonry they are 
without a rival in Greece; In other places, as at Asea in Arcadia, 
at Aegosibena in Megans, and at Litaea and Drytnaca in Phocis* 
circuits of walls with their flanking towers exist in better preserva¬ 
tion, but none of them can vie in style and splendour with the 
fortifications of Messene. Here again we must pronounce imhesf 
taringv that so fir a^ our knowledge goes Pausamas was in the right. 

To conic down to buildings of a later age* Pausanias tell:: u§ M’.v Hi!U 
that the Music Hull at Patrae was the grandest in Greece except ^ 
fbe one built by Herodes Atticus at Athens, which excelled it both 
in siie and style,* Here we are in the fortunate position of being 
able to compare for out^dves the two buildings which Fausintias- 
rcmki together as the finest of their kind in Greece, for both of 
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them exist in comparatively good preservation to the present day, 
That the Music Hall of Herodes Atticus excels in size the one at 
Fame* as Faiisamas says it did, is obvious at a glance. The former 
is in fact a spacious theatre* the latter is a tiny one* But both* 
as appears from the remains, were originally cased with marble and 
probably presented a splendid appearance. The Eons* paws of 
white marble which adorn the seats in the Music Hall at Fattae* 
together with the mosaic pavement of black and white in the adjoin¬ 
ing chamber, enable us to form some slight idea of the elegance of 
those appointments which excited the admiration of Pausantas + 
^uiiLtun Lastly, our author observes that the stadium at Athens, built of 

at Atimts* marble by Herodes Atticus, ivas ts wonderful to see, though 

not so impressive to hear of,” and that the greater part of the 
Pentelk quarries had been exhausted in its construction. 1 The 
latter statement ls* of course* an exaggeration. Mount Pentdkus 
is made of white marble, and there is a good deal of it left to this 
day, though the great white blotches on its sides, visible even from 
the coast of Epidaurus, tell plainly where the qiianymen have been 
at work. But we may easily believe Fausaaias that the stadium 
was a wonderful sight when tiers of white marhle benches, glistening 
in the strong sunshine* rose steeply above each other all along both 
sides of the valley. For a valley it is still, and a valley lined with 
white marble it must have been in the days of Fansanias. Those 
who have seen the stadium since it was partially refitted with 
white marble benches for the games of 1B96 can better picture to 
themselves what its aspect must have been when die benches were 
complete. Before the time of Herodes Atticus the spectators may 
have &at either on the earthen slopes, a& at Olympia, or on benches 
of common stone, as at Epidatirus and Delphi. 

On the whole* then, so far as we can judge from the existing 
monuments and the testimony of ancient writers, especially of 
Lucian, the artistic taste of Fausanias was sound and good, if some¬ 
what austere- 

Immtk The manner in which he has described the monuments is 
Filing ptaiR and appropriate, entirety free front those vague rhetorical 
tmiMiil - ' flourishes, literary graces, and a (Tec ted pettinesses with which, for 
example, Philostratus tricks out his descriptions of pictures, and 
which have consequently left it a matter of dispute to this day 
whether the pictures he describes existed anywhere but in his own 
imagination* No one is ever likely seriously to enquire whether 
the temples and theatres* the Statues and paintings described by 
Failsanlas ever existed or not. His descriptions carry the imprint 
of reality on them to every mind that is capable of distinguishing 
between the true and the false; and even if they did not* their 
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truthfulness would still be vouched for by their conformity with 
the remains of the monuments themselves. Evidence of this 
conformity will be found in abundance in the commentary. Here 
we are concerned with that internal evidence of the author’s honesty 
and candour which the writings themselves supply. Evidence of 
this sort can never, indeed, amount to demonstration. Candour and 
honesty arc not qualities that can be brought to the test of the 
senses; they cannot be weighed in a balance or seen under a 
microscope. A man who is neither candid nor honest himself will 
probably never sincerely believe in the existence of these qualities in 
others* and there is no means of convincing him. It is always open 
to him to find a sinister motive for the simplest act* a covert mean¬ 
ing under the plainest words. In the case of Pausamas the internal 
evidence of good faith seems amply sufficient to convince a fair- 
minded enquirer. It consists in the whole cast and tenour of his 
writings \ in the naturalness and credibility of all that he affirms of 
his own knowledge* with the exception of two or three cases m 
which he seems to have been duped by mercenary or priestly 
trickery; it consists in the plainness and directness of the descrip¬ 
tions ; in their freedom from any tinge of rhetoric or sophistry ; in 
the modesty with which the author generally keeps himself in the 
background; and finally in occasional confessions of ignorance 
which only malignity could interpret as artifices resorted to for the 
purpose of supporting an assumed air of ingenuous simplicity. This 
last feature of the work it is desirable to illustrate by instances, 

The others, pervading as they do the whole book, hardly admit of 
exemplification. 

Repeatedly then, Pausanias owns that he had not been present His Ha¬ 
st certain festivals, and consequently had not seen certain image* f *f 54063 fir 
which were only exhibited on these occasions. Thus with regard i ^ riLjCViqE ' 
to the very curious image of Eurynome, which would have especially 
interested him as fin antiquary, he tells us that the sanctuary in 
which it stood was opened only on one day in the year, and that 
w he did not happen to arrive on that day fie had nut seen the 
image, and therefore could only describe it from hearsay. 1 Similarly 
he says that he cannot describe the image of Artemis at Hyampolis 
because it was the custom to open the sanctuary only twice a year. 3 
He tells ac second hand of a festival of Dionysus at Elh in which 
empty kettles were said to be found miraculously filled with wine; 
but he informs us that he was not himself at Elid at the time of the 
festival,and from expressions which he uses In regard to the marvel we 
may infer that he had his doubts about it 3 No one presumably will 
dispute these statements of Tausanlas and maintain that he arrived 
in time for those festivals and saw those images although he assures 
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iis that he did not. e are bound, therefore, in fairness to believe 
hilii when he tells us with regard to the sanctuary of Mother 
llindjiucttE! at Tncbcia that 11 it is the custom to open the sanctuary 
on a single day each year, not more, I was fortunate enough to 
amve on that very day, and I saw the image. 1,1 As other instances 
of his candour may be cited his acknowledgment that he had not 
witnessed the ceremonies ^rformed at the tombs of Eteoclcs and 
Pot yokes at Thebes, 5 nor beheld the secret object revered in the 
worship 0 f Demeter at Hcrmion : * that he could describe the sanctu¬ 
ary of Poseidon at Mantinea only from hearsay ; 1 that he had neither 
reen the walls of Babylon and Susa nor conversed with anyone who 
had ; 1 that he never saw Anrinous in life, though he had seen statues 
and paintings nf him ; 4 and that he had not heard the trout sing like 
thrushes in the river Aroanitis, though he tarried hy the river until sun- 
set, when they were said to sing loudestJ These are the confessions 
of an hones; man, inclined perhaps to credulity, but yet who will not 
deceive others by professing to have seen sights, whether marvellous 
or otherwise, which he has not seen. Again, when he quotes a 
book at second hand he is careful to tell us so. ( hus, after citin'- 
some lines from the At this of Hegesinua, he goes on : “ This poem 
of Hegcstntis I have not read : it was lost before my time; but the 
verses are quoted ns evidence by CaUippus of Corinth in his history 
of Orchomcnus, and I have profited hy his information to do the 
same. e Again, after quoting a couple of Verses of an Orcho- 
meniaii poet Chersias, he adds: “The poetry of Chersias is now 
lost, but these verses also are quoted hy CaUippus in the same 
work of his on Orchcunenus,”» These statements, like the fore¬ 
going, will hardly be disputed even by the most sceptical. No one 
will be likely to insist that 1’ausanias read books which he tells us 
he did not Therefore in fairness we are bound to believe him 
when he says that be did read certain other works, snrh n* 
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The literary style of Pausanias is no except ion to the rule that Liirmv 
the style of a writer reflects the character of the man. Pausanias 
was neither a great man nor a great writer, He was an honest, J ' t ‘ ,in,n,s 
laborious* plodding man of plain good sense,, without either genius 
or imaginationu, and his style is a faithful mirror of his character. It 
is plain and unadorned t yet heavy and laboured, as if the writer had 
had to cast about for the proper words and then fit them painfully 
together like the pieces in a Chinese pustsle. There is a sense of 
strain and effort about it. The sentences are devoid of rhythm and 
harmony. They do not march, but hobble and shamble and shuffle 
along. At the end of one of them the reader is not let down easily 
by a graceful cadence, a dying fall; he is tripped up suddenly and 
left sprawling, till he can pull himself together, take breath, and 
grapple with the next It is a loose, clumsy, ill-join ted, til-com¬ 
pacted, rickety, ramshackle style, without ease or grace or elegance 
of any sort Vet Fausanias had studied good models. He knew 
Thucydides and his writings abound with echoes of Herodotus. 

But a style that has- less of the unruffled flow, the limpid clearness, 
the exquisite grace, the sweet simplicity of the Herodoteati prose it 
might be hard to discover. The sound of the one is like the chiming 
of a silver bell ^ that of the other like the creaking of a corn-crake. 

With all its defects, however, the style of Fauranks is not careless 
and slovenly. The author bestrides his high-horse ; he bobs up and 
down and dumps about on it with great solemnity ; it is not his fault 
if has Pegasus is a wooden hobby-horse instead of a w inged charger. 

This union of seemingly opposite faults, this plainness without He perhaps 
simplicity p this elaboration without richness, may perhaps be best 3§*tSa«i 
explained by Boeckh’s hypothesis F fc that he modelled his style on ^ 
that of his countryman Hegesias of Magnesia, a leader of the Asiatic Heflin, 
school of rhetoric, who, aping the unadorned simplicity of Lysias's 
manner, fell into an abrupt and jerky, yet affected and mincing 
styles laboriously chopping and dislocating his sentences so that they 
never ran smooth, never by any chance slid into a rounded period 
with an easy cadence.* Dionysius of Halicarnassus declares peevishly 
that in all the voluminous works of Hegesias there was not a single 
well-written page, and that the man must have gone wrong not from 
stupidity but of set purpose and malice prepense, otherwise he could 
not have helped writing a good sentence now and then by accident. a 
Frigid conceits and a puerile play upon words were mistaken by this 
perverse writer for literary beauties and in the effort to stud his 
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pages with these false jewels he sacrificed both pathos and truth. 1 
In this respect, indeed, Panamas happily did not follow the bad 
example of his predecessor. His writings arc entirely free from 
pahry conceits and verbal quibbles. The thought is always manly 
and direct, however tortuous may be the sentence in which he seeks 
Ui express it If he imitated Hegesias, it was apparently in the 
arrangement of the words and sentences alone. 

Whatever may be thought of this theory, the attention which 
Patmniaa ohviously bestowed on literary style is in itself wholly 
laudable. Such attention is a simple duty which every author owes 
to his readers, Pausanms cannot be blamed for trying to write well; 
the pity is that with all his pains he did not write better. He was 
anxious not to be needlessly tedious, not to inflict on the reader 
mere bald lists of monuments strung together on a topographical 
thread. He aimed at varying the phraseology, at shunning the eternal 
repetition of the same words in the lame order. Vet he steered 
clear of one shoal only to ran aground on another. If to some 
extent be avoided monotony and attained variety of expression, it 
wan too often at the cost of simplicity and clearness. The natural 
order of the words was sacrificed and a crabbed contorted one 
substituted for it merely in order to vary the run of the sentences. 
For the same reason a direct statement was often discarded in favour 
of an indirect one, with the result that a reader who happens to be 
unfamiliar with the author's manner is sometimes at a loss as to his 
meaning. For example, it has heen questioned whether he means 
that there was a statue of Aeschylus in the theatre at Athens* and 
one of Qenobius on the Aero polk* Vet any person, conversant with 
his style must fed sure that In both these cases Fausamzs intends 
to intimate the existence of the statue, and that if he does not affirm 
it m so many words this is due to no other cause than a wish [D turn 
the sentence in another way. Similar instances could easily be multi¬ 
plied The ambiguity which so often arises from this indirect mode 
of statement is one of the many blots on the style of Pausanias Such 
as it Is, his style is seen at its best in some of die longer historical 
passages, notably in the spirited narratives of the Messtmian wars 
and (he Gallic invasion. Here he occasionally rises to a fair level 
of literary merit, as for example in describing'the evil omens that 
preceded and hastened the death of the j^triut ting Arktodemus ‘ 
and .ogam in relating the impious attack of the Gauls on 1 lelphi 
and their overwhelming repulse, 6 Through the latter narrative 
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there runs, like a strain of solemn music, an undertone of religious 
faith and fervour which greatly heightens the effect. 

In these and similar historical episodes we must allow some- Fausanins's 
thing for the influence on Pausonias's style of the literary author?- ™ 
ties whom he followed- The warmer tinge of the description^ 
the easier flow of the sentences may not be wholly due to the 
ardour of the writer's piety, to the swdJ of his patriotic feelings. 
Something of the movement, the glow, the solemn strain, the martial 
lire may have been caught by him from better models. This brings 
ns to the enquiry* Whm hooks did Pansaniiui use in writing his own ? 
and how did he use them ? Unfortunately we are not and probably 
never shall be in i position to answer these questions fully. Like 
most ancient writers Pausanlas is sparing in the citation of his 
authorities, and it is clear that he must have consulted books of 
which he makes no mention. And when to this we add that the 
works of most of the writers whom he does cite have perished or 
survive only in a few disjointed fragments, it becomes dear that any 
hope of acquiring a complete knowledge of his literary sources 
and mode of using them must be abandoned. Many attempts 
have been made of late years to identify the lost books consulted 
by PausaniaSj but from the nature of the case it is plain that such 
attempts must be fruitless. One of them will be noticed presently. 
Meantime all that 1 propose to do is to indicate some of the 
chief literary and documentary sources which Pausauias expressly 
cites and to illustrate by examples his method of dealing with 
them_ 

Before doing so it b desirable to point out explicitly a distinction ULmnctinft 
which, though obvious in itself has apparently been overlooked or ■ 

slurred over by some of Paussniasa critics. The matter of his work cJand™ 
is of two sorts h historical and descriptive: the one deals with events descriptive 
in the past, the other with things existing in the present. For hia 
knowledge of past events* except in so far as they fell within his 
own lifetime and observation, Pausanlas was necessarily dependent 
cither on written documents or on oral testimony, in short on the 
evidence of others; no other source of information was open to 
him. for his knowledge of things existing in the present, on the 
other hand, he need not have l>ccn indebted to the evidence of 
others, he may have seen them for himself It docs not, of course, 
follow that what he may have seen he did actually see. His descrip¬ 
tions of places and things, like his narratives of events that happened 
before his time, may all have been taken from hooks or from the 
mouths of other people ; only it is not, as in the case of the historical 
narratives, absolutely necessary that they should be so derived. This 
distinction is so elementary and obvious that to call attention to 
it may be deemed superfluous Yet some of the critics 3 pj?eai to . 
labour under an Impression that if they can show the historical parts 
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of Fausanias's work to have been taken from books they "have raised 
a presumption that the descriptive or tupogiaphicaE parts were abo 
so taken. They do not, indeed, put so crass a misapprehension 
into words, but they seem to be influenced by it. To brush Away 
thtse mental cobwebs it is only needful to realise dearly that, though 
Pausanias cErtainly could not have witnessed events which happened 
before he was bom, he was not therefore necessarily debarred from 
seeing things which existed in his own lifetime. In investigating 
the sources of his information it is desirable to keep the historical 
and the descriptive parts of his work quite distinct from each other 
and to enquire imp each of them separately. 

To begin with the historical, in the widest sense of the word, we 
find that Pansanios drew his accounts of the mythical and heroic 
ages in large measure from the poets. Homer is his chief poetical 
authority, but he also makes use of the later epics such as the 
Cjpria? the Ewe? the Zittk Iliad? die Niny&d? the Xbmpatfm* 
the Qcdipodia? the Etlurm (Naloi)? the Suck qf Ilium by Lesches* H 
the Thdiiid? a [id the Thaprotts. 1 * Of these the Thehaid was 
esteemed by him next to the Iliad and Defy my . 31 On ques¬ 
tions of genealogy he often cites the early poets Mim la and 
CLnaethon, 13 Among the works attributed to Hesiod he frequently 
refers to the Tk&gwty 11 and the C&ia/ogui of W&mtn?* and he 
once quotes the Argommtim of Apollonius Rhodium ,fl That he 
knew the Alexandrian poet Euphorion of Chakis is shown by two 
references to his writings. 17 The most ancient Greek hymns in his 
opinion were those of Oten ;' ls he cites several of them. l4F Again, 
the testimony of Fxmphos, author of the oldest Athenian hymns, 
is often appealed to by Ftrramhs m Among the lytic poets 
whose works he knew, such as Alcaeus, 21 Aleman,- Archilochus, 33 
Pindar, 21 Sappho, 3 and Stesichorua,^ he apijears to have ranked 
Pindar first: at least he refers to his poems m oftener than to those 
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of the others Among the elegiac poets he quotes Tyrtaeus 1 and 
Simonides.® With the grc.it tragic and comic poets he shows but 
little acquaintance ; Aeschylus is the only one whose authority he 
appeals to repeatedly.* He refers once to the testimony of 
Sophocles, 4 but only to reject it; once to that of Aristophanes ; 5 
never lo that of Euripides. On the other hand, he seems to have 
devoted a good deal of attention to the critical study of the older 
poets. He had investigated the dales of Homer and Hesiod * and 
the question of Homer's native country. 7 Nor did he neglect to 
enquire into the genuineness of many poems that passed under 
famous names. He tells admiringly how a contemporary of his 
own, Arrhiphon of Triconium, detected the spaciousness of certain 
attributed to an old Argive poet Phil.immon by pointing out 
that the verses were in the Doric dialect which had not yet been intro¬ 
duced into Argalis in Philammon's time* Among the works ascribed 
to Mu»cub he held that nothing was genuine except the hymn to 
Demeter composed for the Lycomids; some of the verses which 
passed under the name of Musaeus he set down as forgeries of 
Qnomacritus. 11 The hymns of Orpheus were ranked by him next to 
those of Homer for poetical beauty, 15 * but he saw that some of the 
verses attributed to Orpheus were spurious. 11 He had gra ve doubts 
as to the TfttogvnjF being a genuine work of Hesiod; li and he 
informs ns that the reading of a poem lathered on Linus sufficed 
to convince him of its spuriousness.^ Of the works which circu 
lated under the name of the early Corinthian poet Lumelus one 
only, he tells us, was held to be genuine- 14 He could not believe 
that Anaximenes had written a certain epic on Alexander the 
Great . tL As to the epic called the Tfafaid, which he admired* he 
reports the view of CaMnus that the author was Homer, adding that 
i4 many respectable persons have shared his opinion /' lii 

The historian whom Pausanias seems to have studied most care- Huurins 
fully and whom he cites most frequently is Herodotus. Si Though he 
only once refers to the history of Thucydides 13 and once to that of 
Xenophon 1 ® it is probable that he used both authors in several 
passages where he does not mention their names.— 1 Other historians 
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^om he refer, to are Anaximenes,’ Antiochin or Syracuse,* Cbaroi) 
oi Lampsacus, 5 Ctttks,* Hecatacus, 5 Hellnniciis/ Hieronymus of 
Cardia, 7 Myron of J’ricne,* Phtlistus, 6 Polybius, 14 and I heo- 
po input, 11 I csidcs these he cites several local histories, such as 
the histories of Attica by Androtion >“ and Uitcdemus,!" a history 
of Corinth attributed to Eumelus, 1 * a history of Otchomenus by 
CaIlippQs, 1; * and what seems to have been a versified history of 
Argos by Lyceas.'« Further, he had read the memoirs of certain 
obscure historians whose names he docs not mention. 17 In his use 
of the historical materials at his disposal Pausanias appears to have 
done his best to follow- the same critical principles which he applied 
to the mythical and legendary lore of Greece, When the accounts 
con Hided he weighed them one against the other and accepted that 
which on the whole seemed to him to be the more probable or the 
better authenticated. Thus before proceeding to narrate die history 
of the Meesenian wars be mentions his two chief authorities, namely 
a prose history of the first war by Myron of Priene and a versified 
history of the second war by Rhi.tnus of Bene ; then ho points out 
a glaring discrepancy between the two in regard to [he date of 
Aristomenes—the William Tell or Sir William Wallace of Messenia 
—and gives his reasons for accepting the testimony of Rhianus and 
rejecting that of Myron, whose writings, according' to him revealed 
an indifference to truth and probability of which he gives a striking 
distance. ” Again, Fausanias was able to allow for the bias of pre¬ 
judice in an historian. Titus he points out that the history of 
Hieronymus the Cardian was coloured by a partiality for Aalitrantu 
and a dislike of Lysimachus, of whom the latter had destroyed the 
histonan's nadve city-A* that the historian Philistus conoid th* 
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archives at E)is. The register liad been published many centuries 
before by HippL&s of Elis, 1 and copies may have been m common 
circulation Where vs: he may have seen it, Pausanias appears to 
have studied it carefully* and sometimes he turns the information 
thus acquired to good account. Thus he points out that a statement 
of the Elean guides was at variance with an entry in the register/ 
and that the runner Oebotas could not possibly have fought at the 
battle of Plataea in 479 B.C. since his Olympic victory was won in 
QL 6 (756 kc.). 3 

Another trustworthy source from which Pausanias derived many icBcrip- 
of his historical facts was inscriptions. What copious use he made U(m5w 
of them may be gathered from a glance at the entry IJ Inscriptions” 

— probably hr from complete —- in t he Index* and that on the 
whole he read them correctly is proved by inscriptions still extant 
of which he has given 11s either the text or the general pur¬ 
port- 1 Vet he did not accept their testimony blindfold. In some 
of his references to them we can perceive the same discrimination, 
the same desire to sift and weigh the evidence which we have found 
to characterise hts procedure in other enquiries. Thus in. an old 
gymnasium at Anticyia he saw the bronze statue of a native athlete 
Xenodamus with an inscription setting forth that the man had won 
the prize in the pancratium at Olympia- Fausanins accordingly 
consulted the Olympic register and finding no such victor mentioned 
in it came to the conclusion that, if the inscription were not lying* 
the victory of Xenodamus must have fallen in Ol sn (£5 A.B,), 
the only Olympiad which had been struck out of the register/ 

Again* at Olympia he saw a tablet inscribed with the victories of 
Chionis, a Tacedaemonirm runner, who lived in the first half of the 
seventh century B.C. In the inscription it was mentioned that the 
race in armour had not yet been instituted in the time of Chionls; 
indeed we know from Pausanias* that more than a century elapsed 
after the time of Chi on is before the race in armour was introduced. 

Hence Fausanias concludes very sensibly that the inscription could 
not, as some people supposed, have been set up by the runner himself 
for how could he have foreseen that the race in armour ever would be 
instituted long after he was dead and buried? 7 Again, he infers 
that the Gelo who dedicated a chariot at Olympia cannot have been, 
as was commonly assumed, the tyrant Gelq, because in the Inscrip¬ 
tion on the pedestal Gelo described himself as a citizen of Gds, 
whereas, according to Pausanias, at the time when the chariot was 
dedicated Gelo had already made himself master of Syracuse and 
would therefore have described h tinsel f as a Syracusan, not as a 

1 Pl nt!iT Fh jVvwfl, I. See noCc on t- 4- * v. si. g. a wL 3. 8- 

* Sh the notes ofl ii, * 7 - 3 v. 10. 4. *■ a* ^ v, afi. i, t, sj, S, and tfa* Krtn 
m Boofc yl jfcuifni. 
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native of Gela. 1 The argument falls to the ground because Pau- 
sanias mistook the date of Gelo's subjugation of Syracuse by several 
years; none the less bis criticism of the current view testifies to the 
attention he bestowed on inscriptions, 1 

Wn <'- The image of Zeus which the united Greeks dedicated al 

in - Olympia as a trophy of the battle of Plataca was mode, Pausanias 

tells us, by a sculptor of Aegina named Anaxagoras, as to whoni he 
remarks that “ the name of this sculptor is omitted by the historians 
of sculpture," 5 This passage proves that Pauaanias consulted, as 
might have been anticipated, some of the many ancient works on 
the history of art, hut what they were ho has not told us and it 
would be vain to guess. Pie alludes to them elsewhere . 4 

The locnl Yet another source which furnished Pausanias with information, 

** or less trustworthy, on matters of history and tradition was the 

discourse of the local guides whom he encountered at many or all 
of the chief places of interest. We know from other ancient writers 
that in antiquity, as at the present day, towns of arty note went 
infested by persons of this class who lay in wait for and pounced on 
the stranger as their natural prey, wrangled Over his body, and 
having secured their victim led him about from place to place, 
pointing out the chief sights to him and pouring into his ear a 
stream of anecdotes and explanations, indifferent to his anguish and 
deaf to his entreaties to stop, until having exhausted their learning 
and hrs patience they pocketed their fee and took their leave. 5 An 
educated traveller could often have dispensed with their explanations * 
but if he were good-natured he would sometimes let them run on 
whrle he listened with seeming deference to the ti-miarole by which 
the poor men earned their daily bread/ A question interposed in the 
torrent of their glib discourse was too apt to bring them to a dead 
stand/ Outside the beaten round of their narrow circle they were 
helpless. I liat Pausmias should have fallen into their clutches was 
inevitable. Pie seems to have submitted to his fate with a fiC od 
grace, was led about by them to see the usual sights/ heard the 
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lasual stories , 1 argued with them about somt h - and posed diem with 
nutations which lhey could cot answer about others / 1 Often 
no doubt their services were useful and the infonna-ian they gave 
both true and interesting. Among the tunny traditions which 
Pausanias has embodied in bla work there may l*e not a few which 
he picked up from the guides. We may conjecture too, that the 
measurements of fautidings and images which he occasionally records 
weroj al least in some case&, derived by him from the same source. 

So much for the sources of historical and traditionary lor; on 
which Pausanias drew. Thai he always used them correctly cannot 
he maintained. We tan show that he some times mistook the 
purport of inscriptions » and blundered as to historical events and 
personages, 11 hut these mistakes arc not more numerous than can he 
reasonably allowed for in a work embracing so great and multifarious 
a collection of frets. 

Cuming Dow to the descriptive or topograph i cal part, which 
forms the staple of Pausanias's work, we have to ask, Whence did he Jts5critlc 
derive his knowledge of the places and monuments he describes, g«™ 
from observation? or from books? or from both? To these 
questions Pan manias hirnself gives no full .and direct answer. c pcrEarul i 
neither professes to have seen everything that he describes nor does ob*^,. 
be acknowledge to have borrowed any of his description 
previous writers* whom he bardy alludes to 1 and nei’er mentions y 
name. On the other hand be sometimes affirms in the most unam- ll* am™* 
biguous language dial he saw the things which be describes, and ^ v t a 
as there Is no reason io doubt his word we may accept these ainrma- lli rlS , E 
tions unconditionally, and believe that he describe some things nr fc* 
least as an eye-winter But such assertions of personal knowledge 
are only incidental, and the total number of them ia exceedingly 
small * in companion with the number of places and things which be 
describes without saying whether he saw them or not Thus in 
regard to the vast majority of PausanWs descriptions we have still 
aaj^ Axe they based on personal observation or taken from books? 


to 
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In endeavouring to answer this question we must first of all bear in 
mind that if Pausanias saw all that he professes to hare seen it is 
inevitable that he should have seen a great deal more. For 
example^ he could not have seen, as he professes to have done, 
certain statues on the Acropolis of Athens 1 without also seeing the 
Parthenon, the Erechihcum, and the Fropybea, which he does not 
expressly say that he Law. He could not have seen* as he says 
he did, the statue of Anaximenes nod the Sieyo iiian treasury at 
Olympia 2 without also seeing the temples of Zeus and Hera and a 
multitude of buildings and statues besides. In short, in ail the 
places which he appears on his own showing to have visited, we may 
and must assume that he saw much more than he claims in so many 
words to have seen. Further, since he was not transported from one 
place to another by magic, he must have travelled over the toads 
which joined the various places that he visited Thus by plotting 
out on the map the places which he saw and joining them by 
the routes he describes, we can farm some general notion of the 
extent of Pausanias's travels in Greece. 3 Vet the notion thus 
formed must necessarily be very rough and imperfect For, in 
the first place, we cannot always be sure of the route whkh be 
took from one town or village to another. Thus, for example, he 
describes two roads from Argos over Mount Artemisius to Mantsnea^ 
but there is nothing to show which he took or even that he took 
either. Hfi may. like must travellers, have reached Mantinea from 
Argos by neither of the direct passes over the mountains, but by the 
circuitous route that goes by Lema and Tegea. In the second 
place, it would he very msh to assume that he visited only those 
places where he is proved by some incidental assertion of personal 
knowledge to have been. Possibly or rather probably be visited 
many more If he did not think it w ! orth while to assure us that he 
saw the Parthenon and the Eruchtheum at Athens, and the temples 
of Zeus and Hem. at Olympia, he need not have thought it worth 
while to depose to having seen every insignificant shrine and image 
that he describes in the petty towns and obscure villages through 
which he passed Thus she indications which he has given us are 
far too meagre to permit us lo make out his itinerary in Greece with 
any approach to certainly, 

BeKrip- But if we cannot be sure that many of his descriptions are based 
h*^ hKbon knowledge, have we any grounds for supposing that 

ii.wr: trikeii they arc borrowed, without acknowledgment, from books? Such 
from a supposition would be, on the face of ft, neither unreasonable nor 
improbable. In the historical parts of his work Pausanias must 

1 L 33. 7. L 7. 1 ti 10. J, a. 1^ 

3 Thu hru been done by Mr. IL Ikbendey in tm wurk, Ltir Hfim da 
t v Grifttorfaxd {ViraiuL, 1894 j. * viil ft, 4-6, 
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have used many books which he does not mention, and he may 
have done the same thing in die topographical or descriptive parts. 

The grounds on which it could be proved or made probable that 
he borrowed bis descriptions from books are various. The meat 
obvious and certain would be the existence in an older writer of a 
description agreeing in form as well as in substance so closely with a 
description in I'ausanias that no alternative would be left ns but to 
suppose either that Pausanias copied from this older writer or that 
both of them copied from some common original. Or again it 
might be that the descriptions of Pausing contained information 
which he could hardly have ascertained for himself or mistakes into 
which he could scarcely have fallen if he had seen [he things for 
himself. In regard to the first of these grounds it may be said at 
once that in the extant literature of antiquity, so far as the present 
writer is aware, then? is no description of any place or monument 
agreeing in form and substance so closely with a description in 
Pausanias as to make it probable that he copied it. The slight and 
superficial resemblances which have been traced between passages 
of Strabo and passages of Pausanias 1 are no more than such as may 
easily or necessarily arise when two writer arc describing independ¬ 
ently the same places. 

When we ask whether the descriptions of Pausanias contain Measure 
matter which he could not easily have ascertained for himself, we Qf 
are reminded first of his measurements of temples and images,- and 
second of his estimates of the exact distances in furlongs between 
one place and another. The measurements of temples and images c - 
were probably derived either from the local guides or from books. 

Some of them be may perhaps have taken for himself; but tliat he 
should, for example, have measured for himself the height of the 
temple of Zeus at Olympia 3 h highly improbable. The distances by 
land, estimated in furlongs, may have been drawn by Pausanias 
from Roman milestones * or from boots or from a map like the 
TadvAi Pfutingrrians. Distances by sea a be can hardly have 
measured for himself; if he did not borrow them from a book or i 
map, he may have had them from the sailors with whom he voyaged. 

In all these cases it is possible* perhaps probable, that pausanias 
drew his Information from literary sources; but what particular 
books or maps he used, if he used any, we da not know, and it 
would be vain to guess. 

1 Se* A, Enifciann, 1 GcQgnqrfitBdic H*±narsturfLni cm Paussnias,' Flathtitm't 
fakrhfrtor, (iSS-tf, pp. 497-530; U von Sjtod, ' Pa namas und Strabofi.' 
fbcitimci J&ArJy&ter, 31 (tSl£). pp- 1.77*1*5. 

1 Steabove, p. Inrii, * w - J- 

* Hia estimate- 6 f Lhi? dutfAiwe of Olympia from Sparta fri. id 3 } was taken 
tLVrr«retfty r from on huarfjrtion wtddi ts still ciiiml iCtittcfibsjet Unci Pefjfl&U. Otr 
/mickfi/tew trim Qffmfiw, N&- 

1 fcLL aj. 11 til. Mr 3. St 35. g, til a*, 10. 
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When we next enquire whether the description5 of Pausanias 
contain errors into which he could scarcely Luive fallen if he had 
seen the places and thmgt which he describes, a student of Paueanks 
is at once reminded of the author's description of the coast of 
Hcrtmonis, 1 which it is difficult or impossible to reconcile with the 
actual features of ihe coast. That the description contains grave 
errors is almost certain. How these errors are to he explained is 
much more doubtful- It is easy io suggest, as has been done, that 
Pausanias did not himself sail along the coast, but borrowed his 
description from one of those J*iriploi or Coasting Foyagt j, which 
enumerated the places on a coast in topographical order and 
recorded the distances between them. Vet this supposition by 
itself would hard]} 1 explain the confusion into which Pausanias has 
fallen. Specimens of these Coasting Voyages have come down 
to uv and they are so exceedingly clear* concise, and business¬ 
like, that it is difficult to understand how- any une who simply 
set himself to copy from them could have blundered so egregious!y 
as Pausanias appears to have done. More plausible is the 
suggestion that, while Panamas was obliged by the plan of his 
itinerary to describe the coast in one direction, the Coasting Voyage 
whirls Lay before him described it in the reverse direction, and that 
in his effort to throw the information supplied by the into the 

form that suited his itinerary Paa tanka made the jumble which 
has caused his critics so much trouble. This may be the true 
explanation. It would have the further advantage of helping us to 
understand how Fausanias obtained his knowledge of the exact 
distances between places on various parts of the coasts of Greece, 
notably on the coast of Achaia and on the wild inhospitable coast of 
Laconia. The Coasting Piping* which he used may, like the extant 
Coasting l ojilgf of Scylaa p have comprised a description of the 
whole coast of Greece, and from it Fausaniaa may have borrowed 
his estimates of distances and perhaps other features of his descrip¬ 
tion as well This is Mr. Hcberdey's theory, 3 and it is a perfectly 
tenable one, though in the absence of direct evidence it must 
remain only a more or less probable hypothesis. Vet when we 
remember that I'ausardas’s topographical indications are nowhere 
more full and exact than in Arcadia, where by the nature of the 
case he cannot have used a Coasting Voyage the hypothesis that 
he used one in other parts of his work seems superfluous, if not 
improbable. It is quite possible that he described the coast of 

1 H- 3-1- B W- vpl. 3. pp. 3^0-393; k. Hebcrdey. Dir Rtistn -iW 

im Gri*tAe*ljnJ r 4&-^E, 

* Fur EiuHiplc the Prriplaj of Enrcpt* Aria, a ft I Africa % Scvbi. and the 
/VW/iaj ,tf eAd Fuxtne by Anton. fir!nu*c( with similar wort is in C MliTltrs 

Graad Alinarrs, 
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Hennionis from notes he had made for himself in sailing along it* 
and that either he failed at the time to take in, the natural features 
correctly or that afterwards in redacting his notes at home he mis¬ 
understood what he had written on the spot Perhaps I may be 
allowed to say that having repeatedly sailed along the coast in 
question I can testify from personal experience how difficult it is to 
identify by sight the places from a ship, so bewildering Is the 
moving panorama of capes* islands, bays* and mountains. It would 
be no great wonder if Fausanias p 5 head swam a little in this geo¬ 
graphical maze. 

Another passage where error and confusion of some sort seem Hrakfrocn 
to have crept in is the mention of the three roads that ted from la^na. 
Lepreus to Saniicum, Olympia, and Elis, 1 Here* again, Pausanias 
may have used and misunderstood some literary source, or he may 
have blundered on the spot, or his notes may have been lost, or his 
memorv may have played him false. Any of these explanations is 
possible. To attempt to decide between them in the absence of any 
positive evidence would be fruitless: 

More famous than either of these difficulties is one which occurs TTwErmca- 
In Pausanias's account of Athens. Here in the middle of describing 
the market-place, which lay to the north-west of the Acropolis, he 
suddenly without a word of warning transports the reader to the 
Enneacmntis fountain, which lay in the bed of the Hissus at the 
opposite extremity of the city; then, having despatched the foun¬ 
tain and some buildings in its neighbourhood, he whirls the reader 
back to the market-place, and proceeds with his description of it as 
if nothing had happened.^ Of the many attempts to clear up this 
mystery, as by supposing cither a dislocation of the test or a 
confusion in the author^ notes or the existence of another fountain 
near the market-place which may have been shown to him as 
the Enneacmtius, none is free from serious difficulties. That he 
fell Into error through copying blindly and unintelligenlly from a 
book is possible but very improbable. As it is practically certain 
that he visited Athens and saw both the market-place and the 
Qlympieum, the chances that he should not have secti the Ennca- 
crutius and should therefore have been driven to borrow his 
description of it from a book arc so small that they may be 
neglected 

Other passages which Pausanks may perhaps have taken either L&w-conzts 
wholly or in part from books are his account of the Athenian 
law-courts 3 and his lift of the altars at Olympiad Keiths of 
these passages, it Is true, is demonstrably infected by error or con¬ 
fusion, though there is some ground for suspecting the existence of 

1 v. 5, 3, Compare R. Hebenlev,, ^ P- 6*. 
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confusion m the enumeration of the altarsA But in both of them 
the author departs from the topographical order of description, which 
M so characteristic °f his method, and arrange the monuments 
together simply on the ground of their belonging to the same class. 
These departures from his usual principle of order stum* that in 
both cases Paujanias may have borrowed from written documents In 
which the monuments were grouped together according to kind 
rather than in topographical order. Another set of monuments 
which I Mamas links together by a chain other than the topo¬ 
graphical are the buildings erected by Hadrian in Athens.* It is 
possible that he may have taken his list of them from the inscription 
in the Athenian Hantheon which recorded them all 3 

These are perhaps the most notable passages in Pausanus which 
might be thought to hear traces of having been derived cither wholly 
or m part from written documents rather titan from personal obser¬ 
vation. In none of them are the indications so dear as to amount 

£.htag™or° ^ A ‘ * POM* of i,. 
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townships of A air a, of which a few fragments survive 1 They seem 
to have been composed before jq8 a a Heliodorus lived in the titiicnJon-s, 

reign of Ptolemy Epiphanes atuj wrote a work on the Acropolis of 
Athens in no less than fifteen hooks, of which only a few brief 
fragments have come down to usA There is some reason to 
think that Pausanins- cannot have consulted it® Polemo of Ilium IV-Lwia, 
nourished in the fust part of the second century fcj.c.P and was the 
author of many special treatises on the monuments of Greece. 

Amongst them were works on the Acropolis of Athens, on the 
eponymous heroes of the Attic townships and tribes, on the 
Sacred Way, on the Painted Colonnade at Sieyon, on the votive 
offerings at Lacedaemon, on the founding of the cities of Fhocia, 
on the treasuries at Delphi, and many more. 5 More than a 
hundred extracts from or references to his works have come down 
to us ; and if we may judge from them, from the number and variety 
□f the treatises he published, and from the praise of Plutarch a we 
shall be inclined to pronounce Polemo the most learned of all 
Greek antiquaries His acquaintance both with the monuments 
and with the literature seems to have been extensive and profound. 

The attention which he bestowed on inscriptions earned fur him [lie 
nickname of the 1 monument-tapper/^ His works were certainly 
extant Later than the time of Pa-LLianias, since they are freely quoted 
by Athcnaeus. ft would, therefore, be strange if Fausanias did 
not study them, dealing a-s many of them did with the same sub 
jects on which he touched in his ZJcseripliQR ef Great. Yel the 
existing fragments of Polemo hardly justify us in supposing that 
Pausanlas was acquainted with the writings of his learned predecessor. 

1 T* »r. J 4 Iftitmk ..tom GrsttMrum, imL C. MaKff, a. pp- 3S3 - 3S9' 

3 Athejuueus, vi. p. c ; Tm^nunta HijtjfieorMm Gfmvnv m, ed. C. MEUltf* 

4 - t>. 43 $ Jyr. 

3 Paitsanias idb Lnc Eton- of ihu d-^aih of Leiena and arfilj UiaE il had n*v<r 
b&an put on n_n-rd befurc (L aj. i f. In this ho u*a= mistaken. ' fin? *Li>iy kvnl 
airily boon lull] by Pliny (Aiif. kirt. xmv. 7a) and Plutarch [D* gwrrvlM/itfe, Si, 
and P^ny may very wel] have bad it from HeSi ixkini^, ■sin c* ildlodoma if- om: of the 
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R ' iliiitl f 9 5 ac.). Ijier * Milter, in f'r^ /fiiAtr r Gm&. j p. roE Fiom x 
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p —lt 177-6 n. n Tteg Putemo was probably the antiquary. (Jiaujjli th«: father of Lba 
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Certain])? they lend no coxuiterumce to the view that he borrowed 
descriptions of places and monuments from them. This will 
appear from an exams nation of those fragments of Polemo which 
deal with subjects (ailing within the scope of Paixsanias's work. 
We shall look, first, at the things mentioned by both writers* and, 
second, at the things mentioned by Polemo alone. The fragments 
are numbered as in the editions of L Preflcr and Ch, Muller, to 
which the reader is referred for the Greek text, 1 

¥ iret* then, let ns take the things mentioned by both Poking 
and Pausanins. 

Fragment iL In his description of the Acropolis at Athens* 
Pokmo mentioned a sculptor Lyciits* son of Myron- So does 
Fausanias in his description of the AcropolisA 

Fragment iiL In his description of the Acropolis, Polemo 
mentioned a decree forbidding women of loose- character to Lake the 
names of any of the great quadriennial festivals. Fausanias mets- 
tkrcs no such decree but among the paintings which he describes 
in the Prapylaca Is one of Aidhjades “containing emblems of the 
victory won by his team at NcmeaJ 13 Now we know from other 
writers that Ln this picture A Id blades- was portrayed reclining in the 
lap of Nemea.* The model who sat for the personification of 
Nemea was probably a woman of the sort who were forbidden by 
the decree to take the name of a quadriennial festival, and the sight 
of the picture may have led Polemo to mention the decree. If this 

was so—arid the reasoning though a link circuitous is plausible _ it 

becomes probable that Polemo saw and described the picture of 
Aid blades to which Pansanias refers. The probability is strength- 
eneci, almost tu the point of certainty, by our knowledge that Polemo 
did describe the paintings in the Propylaea, though no details of his 
description have survived. 

l-ragment tv. In his description of the Acropolis, Polemo 
mentioned that Thucydides was buried at the Mditia.it gate. So 
docs Pnusanias in his description of the Acropolis.® 

Fragment vi In his description of the pictures in the Propylaea, 
which probably formed part of his treatise in four books on the 
Acropolis, Polemo mentioned three Athenian festivals at which 
torch-races were held, namely the Panathenian festival, the festival 
of Hcphaestns, and the festival of Prometheus. Pausanias in his 
description of the Academy mentions that torch-races were run from 
an + i]tar of Prometheus in the Academy to the city.® 

Fragment x Polemo told the story of the capture of Aphidna 
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in Attica by the Dioscuri, and mentioned! that in the affair Castor 
was wounded by king Aphidnus in the right thigh. Pausanks 
repeatedly refers to the capture of Aphidma by the Dioscuri, 1 but he 
expresses a belief that the place was taken without fighting and he 
gives reasons for thinking so. 1 

Fragment xi In one of his works which is died as Tke Gre^f 
J/tsfery Polemo mentioned that Poseidon contended with Hem for 
the possession of Argos and was worsted, and that the two deities 
did not exhibit tokens in support of their claims as they did at 
Athena. Pausanias in his description of Aigolis twice mentions the 
defeat of Poseidon in his dispute with Hera for the possession of 
the land, 3, but he says nothing about the absence of tokens. 

Fragment ail According to Polemo, the Arrives related how 
the first com sown in Argolk had been fetched by Argus from 
Libya. According to Fausanias, they asserted that they had received 
the first com from Demeter.* 

Fragment kvlLL In bis work on the votive offerings at Lacedae¬ 
mon Poleino mentioned ls a chapel of Cortina* close to Calone T 
where is the sanctuary of Dionysus, a splendid edifice known to 
many in the city, 1 * Fausanias in his description of Sparta mentions 
11 die place named Colona, and a temple of Dionysus Colonatas. 

Fragment xsil Polemo mentioned ai Olympia the old temple 
uf Hera, the temple of the Metapontines, and the temple of the 
Byzantines. Fausanias described all three buildings 0 but he desig¬ 
nates the two latter correctly as tteasuries, not temples. 

Fragment xxilL Polemo related that; f^r a time a race had been 
run at Olympia between carts drawn by mules,, but thai after 
thirteen victories bad been won the race was abolished in 01, 84. 
He further said that die name for a mule-cart {offne ) was a 1 egean 
word Fausanies mentions that the race between mule-carts at 
Olympia was instituted in OL 70 and abolished iti OL 84J He 
says nothing about the name for a mule-cart being fegean. 

Fragment iiJtiv. Polemo said that Athena was wounded by 
Omytus. Fausanias says that she was wounded by Tenth is, bnt 
that some people called her assailant Omytus.* 

Fragment otiL In his work on the treasuries at Delphi, 
Polemo mentioned the Sicyonian treasury. So does Pausanias in 
his description of Delphi 0 

Fragment xxLv_ Polemo told how the Delphian* honoured the 
wolf because a wolf liad discovered a sacred jewel of gold that had 
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biWfi stolen liom Delphiind. buried on Mount PhtransMis. Pm&3iiii5 
says that the Delphiaiw dedicated a bronze figure of a wolf in the 
sanctuary of Apollo, because a man who had stolen some sacred 
treasures and hidden them in the forest on Parnassus was kilted by a 
wolf; which then went daily to the city and howled, till people followed 
it and so found the stolen treasure. 1 

fragment xxxii, Polemo told how Palamedes indented dice 
to amuse the Greek army before Troy when they were distressed 
by famine. Paustmias says simply that dice were an invention of 
Palamedes. 3 


fragment xlL Polemo said that at Athens there were three 
images of the Furies, two made by Scopas out of the stone called 
tuekneus (probably Parian marble), anti the middle one made by 
Caliimis. Pausanias notices the images of the Furies without 
mentioning their number, their material, or the artists who made 
them^ 

Fragment slii. In speaking of wineless libations Polemo re¬ 
marked on the scrupulousness of the Athenians in matters 0 f ritual. 
Pausanias observed, in different connexions, that tin? Athenians 
were more pious and more zealous in religious matters than other 
people. 4 

Fragment xliv. Polemo said that Lais was bora at Hyccara in 
Sicily and was murdered in Thessaly, whither she had gone for love 
of a Thessalian named Pausanias; and he described her crave 
beside the Peneus with the epitaph and the urn on the tombstone 
Pausanias says that I-ais was a native of Hycaia (ni j in Sicily and 
that her grave was at Corinth, where it was surmounted by the 
fipire of a bon holding a ram in its paws. He adds that in Thessaly, 
whither she had gone for the love of a certain HipposLraius, there 
was another tomb whtch claimed to be her& s ^ 

«J wTn ij'p f oIer|lD <aid that «>pics of the laws of Solon 
were kept m the Prylancum engraved on square wooden tablet.* 
which revolved on pivou in such a wuy that when the tablets were 
turned at an angle they seemed to lie triangular PaisuSLtS 
briefly that the laws of Solon were inscribed in the Prytaneuin* * 

PhorhaT'lS ' ,hat wre5lim £ *™ 5 invented by 

Phorbas. Pausamas says that it was invented hy Theseus.* * 

ragment hcxviU Polemo mentioned the sanctuary of Hercules 

at Cynosarges. So does Pausanias. 8 1 ncruuJes 

Fragment lxxxiii. Polemo described two nool« in BUii., l_ -a 
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or were ejected by the volcanic fites. 1 Some modem writdre 
have supposed that Pausanias meant to describe the place and the 
oath described by Polemo, but that he mistook the water for fire 
and the offering for an oath, The supposition is very unlikely. 

Fragment Jxxxvi. Folcmo mentions the Tiasa, a river near 
Sparta. So does Pausamas,* 

These are, 1 believe, all the existing fragments of Polemo in 
which he mentions the same things as Fausanias. Not one of them 
supports the theory that Pauaaiiias copied from Polemo, In some ccpkd 
of them 3 the writer mentions the same places, buildings, and works of 
art that are mentioned by Pausanias. But this was almost inevitable. 

When two men describe the same places correctly they can hardly 
help mentioning some of the same things, In no case does the 
coincidence go beyond a bare mention. Again, Polemo sometimes 
referred to the same myth or legend as Fausimka; * but this is no 
proof that Pnusanias copied from Pole mo, A multitude of myths 
and legends were the commonplaces of every educated Greek, 
whether he had read Polemo or noh The passage of Pokmo as to 
the race between muEocuris at OEympta & agrees in substance, not 
in language, with the corresponding passage of Pamanius, Both 
writers, it may be assumed, derived thesr information irom the best 
source, the Olympic register, which, as have seen, was published 
and accessible to all The Delphian story of the wolf that disclosed 
the stolen treasure* may have been narrated by both writers in the 
same way, though hour the abridged form in which Folemo's version 
is reported by Aelian we cannot be sure of this. No doubt the 
story was told in much the same way by the Delphian guides to all 
visitors, who may have been surprised to find a statue of a wolf 
dedicated to Apollo, the old mythical relationship of the god with 
wolves having long fallen into the background. Again* Polemo, 
like Pausanins. remarked on the scrupulous piety of the A then Ians- 7 
So, too* for that matter did SL Paul, 8 but nobody suspects him of 
having borrowed the remark from Polemo. The mention of the 
sculptor Lycius, of the grave of Thucydides, and of the torch-race 5 
by the two writers proves nothing as to the dependence of the one 
on the other. Some of the fragments of Polemo show that he 
described in minute detail things which Pausanias has merely 
mentioned. 1 * 1 Finally, in a number of the fragments 13 Polemo 
makes statements which are explicitly or implicitly contradicted by 
Pausanias* This proves that if Pausanias was acquainted with the 
works of Polemo, he at least exercised complete freedom of judgment 
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in accepting or rejecting the opinions of his predecessor. Another 
proof of his independence as furnished by his speaking of the 
treasuries at Olympia as treasuries, whereas Poletno had designated 
the same buildings less correctly as temples- 1 

Second, let us take the things mentioned by Polemo, hut not 
by Fausanias. They include at Munyehm the worship of the hero 
Acratopotes;* at Athens a picture of the marriage of Pirithous, 3 an 
inscription relating to the sacrifices offered to Hercules at Cynosarges, 1 
and cups dedicated by a certain Efeoptolemus, apparently on the 
Acropolis; * in Attica a township called Crius ^ at Sicyofl the 
Painted Colonnade 7 (to which Pulemo seems to have devoted a 
special treatise), pictures by the painters Aristides, Pausanias, and 
NicophanesA a portrait of the tyrant Aristratus partly painted by 
Apelles, 11 and an obscene worship of Dionysus; 10 at Fhlius a 
colonnade called the Colonnade of the Polemarch and containing a 
painting or paintings by Si! lax of Khegium ; 11 at Argos a sanctuary 
of Libyan Demeter; L - at Sparta a chapel and bronze statue of 
Cotrina, a bronze ox dedicated by her, a sanctuary of Corythallhm 
Artemis, a festival called kopis (described by Polemo in detail}, and 
the worship of two heroes Matron and Ccraon; 15 ai Olympia a 
hundred and thirty-two silver cups, two silver wine jugs h one silver 
sacrificial vessel, and three gilt cups, all preserved in the treasury of 
the Mctapontines, 14 a cedar-wood figure of a Triton holding a silver 
cup, a silver siren, three silver cups of various shapes, a golden 
wine-jug, and two drinking-homsi, all preserved in the treasury of the 
Byzantine^ 1 * thirty-three silver cups of various shapes, a silver pot, 
a golden sacrificial vessel, and a golden bowl, all preserved in the 
temple of Hera* 10 and a statue of a I-acedsemonian named Leon who 
won a victory in the chariot-face ; 17 at Elis the worship of Gourmand 
Apollo ;> at Scolus in Eoeotla the worship of Big-loaf Demeter; ™ 
at Thebes a temple of Aphrodite Lamia^ a statue of the bard Cleon 
(about which Polemo told an anecdote), 31 and games held in honour 
of Hercules; 32 and finally at Delphi a golden book of the poetess 
Aristomache in the Sicyonian treasury,® 1 a treasury of the S pi nations 
containing two marble statues of boys t ~ J a sanctuary of Demeter 
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Heimuchm, 1 and a curious custom of offering to Lutooa at lhe 
festival of the Thcoxenia the largest Seek that was to he loun 

MU these arc mentioned by Polemo as things eating or customs 
practised within that portion of Greece which Pausanias has d«™jL 
Wten we remember that the mention of them occurs in a few tag 
fragments, which are all that remain to us of the voluminous work* 
of Polemo, wc can imagine what a multitude o . b , 

been described by 1’olemo, which are passed over in total sdence t>> 

l '*“TT™ up to of All eanparlMO oT W- jith 

Pausanias, we find that both writers mention some ot the same 

things and record some of the same traditions SSl 

ment never amounts to a verbal coincidence, t , h 

tions many things which are not noticed by Pausing aodl that 

Pausanias repeatedly adopts views which differ rom ur c m _ 

views expressed by Polemo, Thus there is not in ° lM .. ' j n 

of I 1 ole mo to show that Pausanias, treading as he so often did in 

Pol emu's footsteps, copied the works of his predecess , 

contrary the very frequent omission by Pausanias of *£*?*££ 

bv Polemo, and the not infrequent adoption hy him of 

which contradict those of Polemo, go to P™™ ett^r ^ he w*> 

unacquainted with Polemo's writings, or that he deliberately dis 

regarded and tacitly controverted them. , p-us-mas n^ry 

Yet in recent years it has been maintained tjwi L ' 

slavishly copied from Polemo the best part of ha h Pwbm * 

Atop,. Olimpia, and Delphi, add > good *■>!■■** “ d %£? 
described these places substantially not u t ey * t , three Pli,em " 
age but as they had been in the time of Polemo, 

C l * L„ ril . r nr it is a pjort of the same theory that wr itw» of 

hundred years before, ior it is a 1 had com- Poire* s 

Pausanias had travelled and seen very 1 writers and dale ' 

piled the hulk of his book from the works of earlier 

had added only a few hasty jottings of his own to give the t 

aT tcT the proposition that Pausanias browed 
Polemo it is not needful to say any more- We have seen 
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ha.^ no foundation in the existing remains of Polemo. Whether it 
would be established or refuted by the lost works of Polemo we 
cannot say. It will be time to consider the question when these 
lost works are found, if that should ever be. 

On the other hand the proposition that I’ausanias described 
Oreect not a* it was in his own time, but as it had been in an 
earber age, while it is of wider scope than the former is also more 
susceptible of verification. It could be established very simply by 
proving that he spoke of things as existing which from other source 
are known to have ceased to exist before his lime. It could not of 
cormsc, be established merely by showing that he mentions little or 
nothing of later date than say the age of Polemo, about i, Q Bt 
unless it could be further shown that the things he mentions had 
ceased to exist between that age and his own. For obviously all 
the things he notices might have existed in i;= b.c. and still be 
,n “f™* w r hun ^ wrote, and in describing them he would be 
a3 truly describing ibe Greece of his own time as 3 writer of the 
present day who, [irofessuig to record the most notable things in 
Athens at: the end of the nineteenth century jlb r should choose to 
mention no building or statue later than the time of Panamas or 
even of Polemo himself Thus all the attempt, that have b^u 
made to invalidate the testimony of Pausanias as to the state of Greece 
m the second centmy A.n by demonstrating merely that the things 
he oesenbes were m existence in the second century b.c must be 
dismissed ^ irrelevant. Even if the premises be admitted the con 
c usion which it is sought to establish would not follow from them 

riL re ? re ’ 10 ™' ne lhc evidence which has been 
thought to prove that some of the things mentioned by Pausania* as 
ousting had ceased to exist before his time. If this were indeed 
proved then the preposition that he did not describe Greece as it 
was m his own time would t* proved also, and we should he sure 
that descriptions were borrowed either wholly or in pan from 

£r.sr^r ,f " - *— -*•- 

t Jl£±«£ p,aCC ' th ™- 11 ha * beer * maintained that the descrip, 
bon which Pausanias gives of the state of Piraeus did not a nnhi 

to Ins own tune* Hu, arcounl of the ship-sheds, the two tnarket- 
yjaces, the sanctuaries, the images, and so on implies, it is said that 

middle of the second century a. d., and this cannot have been the 
case since Piraeus waa burnt by bulla in 86 euc, and Sll^m ! 
forlorn condition when Strabo wrote in the age of Augustus.! This 
remarkable criticism entirely overlooks the fad that between th* 
detraction of Piraeus by jUU »4 ft. «“ 'J y ™,™£ 
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t fc m two hundred years had elapsed, during the greater part of 
which Greece had enjoyed profound peace and hail been, treated 
with special favour and indulgence by the Roman emperors. Is it 
beyond the bounds of possibility that during these two centuries the 
blackened rains should have been cleared away 7 that new buildings 
should have sprung up, and population should have gathered once 
more mound the harbour? Docs the Palatinate, we may ark by 
analogy, remain to this day the wilderness to which it was reduced 
by the armies of Louis XIV. two centuries ago ? But such questions 
need no answer. In the case of Piraeus, fortunately, we arc trot left 
merely to balance probabilities or improbabilities against each other. 

We have positive evidence of a great revival of the port after its 
destruction by Sulla, 1 A single inscription of the first century n.c, 
oi the second century A.v, testifies to the existence of the dock¬ 
yards, the colonnades, the Exchange, the government buildings, the 
sanctuaries. Another, contemporary with Pausmuas proves that 
Roman merchants were then settled in the perl. A third deals 
with the regulation of traffic in the market, Portraits of Roman 
emnerors found on the spot speak of gmtJtude for imperial favour, 
and remains of Roman villas and Roman baths bear witness to the 
return not merely of prosperity but of wealth and luxury, l n short, 
if Pausanias had described Piraeus as lying in rami as his entic 
thinks he should have done, he might have described it as it was 
in the carlv part of the first century ftc„ but he certainly would not 
have described it as it was ill his own time two hundred years .aier 
Again, it has been argued that Faustinas copied his description of 
Arcadia from much older writers because, it is said, he picture* the Af( ££_ 
country as in a flourishing state, whereas Strabo says that most of the 
famous cities of Arcadia had either ceased to exist or had left hardly 
a trace of themselves behind.* How little the testimony of btraco 
is worth when he speaks of the interior of Greece is shown by fos 
famous statement that not a vestige of Mycenae remained. Com 
trust this statement with the brief but accurate description which 
Panamas gives of the walls and the lion-gate of Mycenae as they 
were in his day * and as they remain down to this : then say whether 
the testimony of Strabo is to outweigh that of Panamas on . tp££* 
of Greek topography. In fact it is generaUy recognised that Strabo 
had visited 1 very few parts or Greece, perhaps none hut Corinth. 
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le *™ on the reader, as they left on the ™W i ■£ ‘ chromde,- 
impression of desolation and decay The only SfdT * T^w' 
his description we should gather to have been ’ ^' ch frotn 
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evidence which proves that in the R oman “£ mstnptional 

rehutlt, and that not many years before pLw 3 , V , e 
merchants resided in the hL ™T^LSSf* ™ 5 b ° m koman 
in the maiet-place, a marhle^S^TtoT)?^ ^ 
hails and treasuries built, a bazaar snriounde ^ kmquel'tig- 
eiected, and a semicircular hall reared whid^tlT w ^ ftsho l )S 
inscription referring to it, “would by itself b^an h * °/ f" 
cuy Ihe remains of these buildings, together ST* 
walls and gates of the diy almost in the r ?! h Lhe "™“* 

to their full height, were visible down to th^ men ' lh ° Ugh not 
least. 1 All this in a dty which if w * ' , year rS ‘>° at 

vanished frotn the earth heforetis timely mS*® Stubo > W 
of it behind. So much for rhV'L ?, ! S , llCtk « no traces 
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Oncbcstus existed in his time. Strabo says that there were no 
trees in it Where is the inconsistency between these statements F 
Strabo wrote in the reign of Augustus ; Pntisanias wrole in the 
reign of Marcus Aurelius. Did trees cease to grow after the time 
of Strabo? 

Further, Pausamas has been reproached with not knowing that Limn*: 
Limnae in Messcnia belonged to the Messenians in bis that* ^Ewi* , ri 

is a strange reproach. He treats of Limnae under Alessenk,- and 
does not say that it belonged to anybody but the MessctiiMS, 

WJiai more could he do? Was it needful for him to say of every¬ 
place in MeSsenk that it belonged to the Metoenians ? of every' town 
in Arcadia that it belonged to the Arcadians ? of every temple in 
Athens that it belonged to the Athenians? The ground of the 
offence is Pausanins’s statement that the neighbouring town of 
Thurk in Messenia had been bestowed by Augustus on the I-ace- 
daemonians. 3 The truth oi this statement is not disputed It is 
confirmed by coins which prove that in the reign ol Septirnius 
Seventy long after the time of PausantM, Thuria continued to belong 
to the Lacedaemottians. But the critics have assumed quite 
gratuitously that along with Thuria the emperor Augustus transferred 
Limnae also to the Lacedaemonian^ and that Pausunias trelieved 
Limnae to belong to them still in his timer although we know from 
the evidence of‘Tacitus 4 and of boundary stones that in his time 
Limnae belonged to Messenim Both these assumptions are baseless* 

We have no reason to suppose that Augustus gave Limnte to the 
Lacedaem oniansi, none to suppose that Pausanias believed it to 
belong to them. On the contrary we have, as I have just pointed 
outj the best of grounds for supposing that he hdd it to belong to 
Messenia* The truth is, the critics have confused two distinct, 
though neighbouring districts, and have shifted the burden of this 
confusion to the shouldem of the innocent Pausamas^ in whose work 
not a shadow of it can be detected. 

Lastly, it has been assumed* that Pausanias's account of the Tempto of 
temple of Apollo at Delphi is irreeoncilaibk with the remains of the gjj“ “ 
building and with inscriptions relating to it which have recently been 
discovered by the French at Delphi The combined evidence of 
architecture and inscriptions proves conclusively that the temple 
built by the Alcmaeonids in the sixth century st-C. was afterwards 
destroyed, probably by an earthquake, and that it was rebuilt in the 
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fourth century u_c. Vet Pausanias, it is said, describes the temple 
of the sixth century rec. as if it still existed in his time. Lei us 
look at the facts in the light of the French discoveries. Observe, 
then, that Pausanias mentions the Gallic shields hanging on the 
architrave of the temple.* These shields were captured in i ; g n.c. 
Hence the temple which he describes cannot have been the old one 
built in the sixth century tt, since that temple, as we now know, 
w;rs afterwards destroyed and rebuilt in the fourth century n.c But 
did Pausanias believe it to be the old one? There is nothing to 
show that he did, but on the contrary there is a good deal to show 
that he did not. In the first place, he does not say that the temple 
was built by the Akmaconids. He says it was built for the 4m- 
phictyons by die architect Spiniharus. 2 The date of Spin!hums is 
otherwise unknown, but we have no reason to suppose limt he lived 
in the sixth rather than in the fourth century n.c. In the second 
plaix-, Pausanias tells us that the first sculptures for the gables of the 
temple were executed by Pranas, a pupil of Calamis, but that as the 
building lasted some time, Prasha died before it was finished, and 
the rest of the sculptures were executed by another artist 3 Mow we 
have the evidence of Pausanias himself that the sculptor Calamis 
was at work as hue as 4*7 n.c.* Ills pupil Praxias may therefore 
6341 v'« it least in the opinion of Fausanias,, have been at work at the 
end of the fifth century n.c. or in the early part of the fourth century 
and this is precisely the time when, if we may judge from the 
Historical and inscnptional evidence, the old temple was destroyed 
and preparations at least for rebuilding it were being made. At aH 
events, Pausanias cannot possihly have supposed that the pupil of a 
man who was at work in 4 i j B.C. can have executed sculptures for 
a teiuple that was built in the sixth century n.c. Tn ihnrt 
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after the time of Folemo, upon wham Fausanias is supposed by some 
to have been slavishly dependent. Yet he describes the city minutely 
n;td in topographical order, following up each street as it led out of the 
market-place* Amongst the many temples be mentions in.it is one of 
Getnvia 1 and another of Capitolian Jupiter ; f among die many water¬ 
works is the aqueduct by which Hadrian* the author's contemporary, 
brought the water of the Stymphalian J»ike to CorinthA And his 
description of the city with its temples, images, fountains, and portals 
h amply borne out by coins of the Imperial age. 4 In the face of 
tills single instance it is impossible to maintain that Pausanius must 
needs have borrowed most of his descriptions from writers who lived 
before i 70 b.c. If he could describe Corinth 50 well without their 
aidp why should be not have described Athens, Olympia, and Delphi 
for hisnsdf? Nor does his power of description fiiil him wbtn he 
comes down 10 works which were produced in his own lifetime. 

Not to mention his many notices of the works of Hadrian, such as 
the Olyrnpieum at Athens with its colossal image of gold and ivory, 
and the library with its columns of Phrygian marble, its gilded roof, 
its alabaster ornaments, its statue# and paintings, 4 he has given us 
a minute account of the images dedicated by his con temporary Ituli. s 
Herodcs Atticua in the temple of Poseidon at the Isthmus, 11 He tie- 
scribes the images of Ampin trite and Poseidon* made of guld and .\Liims 
ivory, standing erect ill a car drawn by gilt horses with ivory hoofs; at ihe 
the image of ^daemon, also made of gold and ivory, standing on a laiJimui 
dolphin; the two Tritons beside ihe horses, each of them made of 
gold from the waist upward and of ivory from the waist downward; 
and the reliefs on the pedestal of the images comprising a figure 
of the Sea holding up the infant Aphrodite, with Nereids and the 
Dioscuri on either side. If he could describe in such detail the 
work of an obscure contemporary artist whom be does, not condescend 
to mention, what reason have we to think that he could not describe 
for himself the famous images by the great hand of Phidias, the 
image of the Virgin at Athens and the image of Zeus at Olympia? 

In short, if Pausanias copied bis descriptions from a book, it must 
have been from a book written in his- own lifetime, perhaps by 
another man of the same name. The theory of the copyist Fail- 
sanias reduces itself to an absurdity. 

The best proof that Fatisanias has pictured for us Greece as it F.™ -jn^ 
was in his own day and not as it had ceased to be long before, is 
supplied by the monuments. In all parts of the country the truth- m^isu. 
fulness of' his descriptions has been attested by remains of the 
buildings which he describes, and wherever these remains are most 
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numerous, as for example at Olympia, Delphi, and Lycosura, 1 we 
have most reason to admire his minute and painstaking accuracy. 
That he was infallible has never been maintained* and if it had 
btettp the excavations would have refuted so foolish a contention! 
for they have enabled ns to detect some errors into which he 
fell, For example, he mistook the figure of a girl for that of a 
man in the eastern gable of the temple of Zeus at Olympia; 2 he 
misinterpreted [lie altitude of Hercules and Atlas in one of the 
metopes of the same temple;* he affirmed that the colossal images 
at Lycosura were made of a single block of marble^ whereas we 
know that they were made or several blocks fitted together; and he 
described the temple of Athena Aim at Tegea as the largest in Fel» 
ponneae/ 1 though in feet it was much smaller than the temple of Zeus 
at Olympia, These and similar mistakes* like the slips he sometimes 
made in reading inscriptions, do not tend any colour to an imputa¬ 
tion of bad faith. All they show is that he shared the common 
weaknesses of humanity, that his eye sometimes deceived him* that 
his attention sometimes flagged, that occasionally he may have lent 
too ready an ear to the talk of the local guides. I f these are sins ? 
they are surely not unpardonable. Those who have followed in his 
footsteps in Greece and have formed from personal experience some 
idea* necessarily slight, of the magnitude of the task be set him¬ 
self and of the difficulties he had to overcome in accomplishing 
it, will probably be the readiest to make allowance for inevitable 
iraperfections, will be most grateful to him for what he has done, 
and least disposed to censure him for what he baa left undone. 
Without him the ruins of Greece would for the most part he a laby¬ 
rinth without a due, a riddle without an answer. His book furnishes 
the clue to the labyrinth* the answer to many riddles. It will be 
read and studied so long as ancient Greece shall continue to engage 
the attention and awoken the interest of mankind j and if it in allow¬ 
able to forecast the results of research in the future from those of 
research in the past wc may venture to predict that, while they will 
correct the descriptions of Fansanias on some minor points, they will 
confirm them on many more, and will bring to light nothing to shake 
the confidence of reasonable and fair-minded men in his honour and 
good faith. 

1 The iatiist reports ut ihe eseavatious :ii Lycosura fu trust a fresh md r.trifcing 
jt:?Liuij^ of PaiisaaLis s cHKihudfi. See Mr. & Leonardos, iti Ilparfwi ttJi h A^ai-- 
‘RTui^kr. (ptOJiihixJ iBg?}, ik ; pmd vriL £ of thia worit, 

* v. xel £l See voJ b 3, p. 509. ■ v. 10. 9. S ifo], 3, p. 334 if, 
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i. Cape Sunrm, in the land of Attica, juts out from that part of the 
Greek mainland which faces the Cyclades tad the Aegean hen. 
When you have sailed past the cape you come to a harbour, and 
there is a temple of Simian Athena oo the summit of the eapt 
Sailing on you come to Laurium, where the Athenians uncc han 
silver mines, and to □ desen island of no great sire called the i-danu 
of Patrodus; for Patrodus built a fort and erected a palisade on it. 
This Patrodus was the admiral in command of the Egyptian galleys 
which Ptolemy, the son of <Ptolemy, the son o!> Isigust to the 
help of the Athenians when Anttgomis, the son of Demetrius, had 
invaded their country in person at the head of an array, and was 
ravaging it while his ships blockaded the coast. 

a. Piraeus was a township from of old, but before the a 
archonship of Thetnistocles it was not a seaport. Down to that 
time PhaJerum was the port of Athens, it being the |>omt of the 
coast nearest to the -city. It was from Fhderum, they say, that 
Mcnestheus sailed with his ships for Troy, and Theseus betore him 
sailed from PMerum to pay to Minos the lorfeit for the death oi 
Androgens. But when Themistodes was appointed arehon he made 
Piraeus the port of Athens, because it seemed to him to he more 
conveniently for navigation and to have three harbours instead of the 
single one at Phalenim. And there were ship-sheds toere down to 
my time: ami beside the largest harbour is the grave oil h ^’^tocles. 
For they say that the Athenians repented of what they had done 
to Themistodes, ami that his kinsmen took up his bones amt brought 
them from Magnesia. Certain it is that the sons of 1 heniisiocles 
not only returned from exile, but dedicated m the Parthenon a 
picture containing a portrait of Themistodes, . . A 

3 . Best worth seeing io Piraeus is a precinct of Athena and j 
Ztvl Both the images are of bronze t Zeus holds a sceptre and a 
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Victory, Athene holds a spear. Here is a painting of Leostbenes 
and his soils by Areesilaus. it was Luosthcnes who, at the head of 
the Athenians and all the Greeks defeated the Macedonians in 
Baturin and again outside Thermopylae; and after overpowering 
them shin them up in lamia, over against OebL Behind the Long 
Colonnade, which stands heside the sea, there are statues of Zetis 
and the People, a work of Leorhares, In the Long Colonnade 
there Is a market for the sea-side population: them is another 
marker for those who dwell farther from the harbour. Beside 
the sea Canon bu ilt n sanctuary of Aphrodite after vanquish mg the 
Lacedaemonian fleet at Cnidus in the Garian peninsula; for the 
Cnidians honour Aphrodite above all the gods, and they have 
sanctuaries of the goddess. The oldest is the sanctuary of 
Bountiful Aphrodite : next to it is the sanctuary of xAphrodite of 
the Height; and newest of all is the sanctuary of her who is 
generally called Cnidian Aphrodite, but whom the Cnidians them¬ 
selves call Aphrodite of the Fair Voyage. 

+ 4. The Athenians have another harbour at Miraydria, with a 

temple of Munychtan Artemis, and another harbour at Fhalerum,. as 
I said before. At the latter harbour is a sanctuary of ifometer. 
Here, too. is a temple of Sci radian Athena, and farther off is a 
temple of Zeus, And there are attars of gods named Unknown, and 
of heroes, anti of the children of Theseus, and of Fhalerus; for the 
Athenians say that this Fbalems sailed with Jason to Colchis. 
There is an altar also of Androgens, son of Minos. It h called the 
altar of the hero, but antiquaries know that it is the altar of Andrth 

5 gem. Twenty furlongs away is Cape Colia* on which, when the 
fleet of the Medea was destroyed, the wrecks were washed ftp by thu 
waves. Herr is an image of Col tun Aphrodite; and here are the 
goddesses named Genetyllidcs. I think that the goddesses whom 
the I hocsfiiQS of Ionia call GerinaSdes arc tne same as ibe goddesses 
atColias. On the way from Fhakrum to Athens h n temple of 
Hera that has neither doors nor roof: they say it was bred by 
Mnrdcmius, (he son of Gobrtas, The existing image is, so thev say, 

* l work of Alcamenes; it cannot, therefore, have'been injured by 
the Medcs. 


II 

i. Entering the city we come to the tomb of Anliopc the 
Amazon. Pindar says that this Antiopc was carried o if by Pirithou* 
and Theseus; hut, a* told by the poet Hegias of Troezen, the story 
is that when Hercules was besieging Theniiscyra on the Themiodon 
and could not lake it, Anti ope surrendered the place because she 
had fallen in love with Theseus, who had gone with Hercules to the 
war. So says the poet Hegias; but the Athenians say that, when 
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the Amazons came, ArrtEope was shot with an arrow by Mo!padin t 
and that Molpadia was slain by Theseus. There h a tomb of 
Molpadia also at Athens. 

2 * Going up from Piraeus we come to ruins of the walk which a 
Conon rcan.-d after the sea-fight at Cnidus. For the walk of 
Tltenmtoelesj built after the retreat of the Medes* were pulled down 
in the reign of the Thirty, as they are named. There are graves on 
the rood, the most famous being the grave of Menander, the son of 
Diopithqt, and a cenotaph of Euripides. Euripides Is buried in 
Macedonia, whither he had gone to the court of King Arcbelaus. 
The manner of hk death lias been Laid by many; be it as they say. 

3, Thus we see that in those days poets associated with Icings ;j 
and in still earlier times Anacreon resided with PolycratEE, tyrant of 
Samps, and Aeschylus and Simonides journeyed to Syracuse 10 the 
court of Micro. And Philoxenus resided with Dionysius, the 
Sicilian tyrant of a later age; and Antagoras the Rhodian and 
Arams of Soli resided with Antigonus, ruler of Macedonia* Hut 
Hesiod and Homer cither had not the luck to associate with kings, 
or disdained to do so : Hesiod because he was of rustic manners 
and loath to roam; Homer because he had travelled into far 
countries, and esteemed the largess of princes less than the applause 
of the people. For Homer himself has told how Alcinous was 
attended by Demodocus, and how Agamemnon left a poet with his 
wife. Not tu from the gate is a grave surmounted by a warrior 
standing beside a horse ^ who he is 1 know not, but both horse and 
warrior are by Praxiteles. 

4. ^Vhen we have entered into the city we come to a building 4 
for the getting ready of the processions which are conducted ^at 
yearly and other Intervals. Hard by is a temple of De meter with 
images of the goddess, her daughter, and Iacchus* who k holding a 
torch. An inscription m Attic letters on the wall declares that they 
are works of Praxiteles- N ot far from the tern pie is a Poseidon on 
horseback hurling a spear at the giant Poly botes, in reference to 
whom the Goans tell the myth about Cape Chelonc; but the 
existing inscription assigns the statue, not to Poseidon, but to some 
one else. Colonnades ru n front the gate to the Ceram Ecus ^ and 
in fro he of them are bronze statues of such men and women as had 
some title to fame. One of the colonnades contains sanctuaries 01 t 
the gods and a gymnasium called the gymnasium of Hermes. ^ In 
it, too. is the house of Pulytion, In which, they some illustrious 
Athenians parodied the Elleusinian mysteries} but in my time it was 
consecrated to Dionysus. This Dionysus they call the Minstrel for 
much the same reason that Apollo k called Leader of die Muses. 
Here arc images of Healing Athena and Zeus and Memory and the 
Mores, and an Apollo, the"work and offering of Eubtiltdes, and an 
effigy of Aerates, one of Dionysus' attendant sprites ; it is only a 
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face of ham built into a wall. After the precinct qf Dionysus is 
a building containing images of clay: they represent Amphictyon* 
king of Athens, feasting Dionysus and other gods. Here, too, is 
Pegasus of Eleuiheme 3 who introduced the god to the Athenians ; 
he was aided by the Delphic onxde T which reminded the Athenians 
that, in the days of lenrius, the god had once sojourned in the 
land. 5* Now Amphictyon got the kingdom thus :—They say that 
Actaciis was the first who reigned in what is now Attica; and on 
his death Gecrops succeeded to the throne, being the husband of 
Actaeus 1 daughter. There were bom to him three daughters, Hersc, 
AgfaUrtiSj and Fandrosus, and a son, Erysichthon. The son did not 
come to the kingdom* but died in his Father's lifetime, and Cecrops 
was succeeded on the throne by Cranaus, the most powerful of the 
Athenians. They say that Cranans had daughters, amongst whom 
was Atthis: after her they name the country Attica, which before 
was called Actnea. Rm Amphictyon rose up against Gramms* and 
deposed him, though he had the daughter of Cranaus to wife. He 
was himself afterwards banished by Erichthoni u$ and his Mow- 
rebels. They say that Erichthonins had no human being for father, 
but that his parents were Hephaestus and Earth. 

Ill 

t. The place called the Ceramicus has its name from a hero 
Ceramics, said to he a son of Dionysus and Ariadne. First on 
the right is a colonnade called the Royal Colonnade, where the 
king sits during his year uf office, which is nailed the kingship On 
the tiled roof of this colonnade are terra-cotta images^—Theseus 
hurling Sciron into the sea, and Day carrying Cephalus, who, they 
say, waa exceeding fair, and was ravished by Day; for she Loved 
him and bore him a son t Fhaethcm * , , and made him guardian, 
of the temple. ! his talc is told by Hesiod in his poem on women 
i as well as by other writers. Near the colonnade stand statues of 
Con on and his son Timotheus, and Evagora^ king of Cyprus, who 
prevailed on King Artaxerxes to give Con on the Phoenician galleys, 
Evagoras did this because he considered himself an Athenian and 
of Salami man descent j for he traced his lineage up to Tcticer and 
tjie daughter of Cinyras. Here stands an image of Zeus, named 
Zeus of Freedom, and a statue of the Emperor Hadrian, the bene¬ 
factor of his subjects and especially of Athene 
3 a. Behind is built a colonnade with paintings of the gods, who 
;ire called the Twelve. On the opposite wall are painted Theseus, 
Democracy, and the People The painting signifies that if ms 
Theseus who established political equality at Athens. There is* 
indeed, a popular tradition that Theseus handed over the conduct of 
affairs to the people, and that the government continued to be u 
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democracy from his time down to the insurrection and tyranny of 
PisistmtLs. But falsehood, m general, passes current among the 
multitude because they are ignorant of history and believe nil that they 
hare heard from childhood in choirs and tragedies. And Theseus, 
in particular, is the subject of such a falsehood. For* in point of 
fact* not only was he king himself, but his descendants, after the 
death of Menestheus, continued to hear rule down to the third 
generation. If I cared to trace pedigrees, I could have enumerated 
the kings from Mebnthus to Qidicus son of Acsiimdes. 

5. Here* 100,15 painted the bailie lought at Mantinca by the 4 
Athenians, who were ®ent to help the Lacedaemonians,^ Xenophon 
and others have written the history of the whole war K including the 
seizure of the Cadmca, the defeat of the Ijced.icmonians at 
Leuiira* the Boeotian invasion of Peloponnese, and the arrival of 
an Athenian contingent to aid the Lacedaemonians. The picture 
represents the cavalry fight, in which the best - known figures are 
Grylus, the bod of Xenophon, on the Athenian side, and Epsuninondas 
the Theban among the Boeotian cavalry. Euphrannr painted these 
pictures for the Athenians ' 7 and he also executed the Apollo, sux- 
nirm;d Paternal, in the temple hard by. In front of the temple is 
an image of the god by Leocharei, and another by Calamts, 1 lie 
latter image is called Avert er of Evil They say this name was 
given to the god because by an oracle from Delphi he staved the 
plague which afflicted Athens at the time of the Peloponnesian wan 

^ There is a sanctuary nko of the Mother of the frods: her 5 
image is a work of Fhidia-<c Near it is the Council House of the 
Five Hundred, as they are called, who form the annual council 01 
Athens. In the Council House are a wooden image of Counsellor 
fteus, an Apollo by Firiis, end a figure of the People by Lyson. 
The picture of the lawgivers is by Protogenes of tannus i the 
portrait of Callipus, who led the Athenians to 1 bennopytae to 
prevent the irruption of the Gauls into Greece^ is by Olhindes. 

IV 

1. These Gauls inhabit the farthest parts of Europe on the shore 
of a great sea* which at its extremities is not navigable. Hie sea 
ebbs and flows, and contains beasts quite unlike tho^e in the rest oi 
the sea. Through their country Hows the river Eridantis, on whose 
banks people think that the daughters of the Sun bewail the fate o 
their brother Fkaethon. The name Gauls came into v$gue late, 
for of old the people were called Celts both by themselves and others, 
A host of them mustered and marched towards the Ionian Sea - 
they dispossessed the Illyrian nation and the Macedonian^ as well 
as all the intervening peoples, and overran Thessaly, ^ hun they 
were come near to Thermopylae most of the Greeks awaite 
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passively the attack of the barbarians ; for they had suffered heavily 
before at the hands of Alexander and PhElipy and afterwards the 
nation had been brought low by .Antipater and CassatidEr t so that in 
their weakness each thought it no shame to refrain from taking 
a part in the national defence. 2 . But the Athenians, although 

they were mote exhausted than any of the Greeks by the long 

Macedonian war and many defeats in battle, nevertheless appointed 
this said Caliipus ta the command, and hastened to Thermopylae with 
such of tiit Greeks as volunteered. Having seized the narrowest 

part of the pass, they attempted to hinder the barbarians from 

entering into Greece, But the Celts discovered the path by which 
EphiaJtes the Tradiinian once guided the Medea; and after over¬ 
powering the Pbodans, who were posted on it, they crossed Mount Oeta 
3 before the Greeks were aware. 3. Then it was that the Athenians 
rendered a ,.reat :-.£rrice Xu Greece ; for on both sides, surrounded as 
they were, they kept the barbarians at bay. But their comrades on 
the ships laboured the most; for at Thermopylae the Lamian Gulf is 
a swamp, the cause of which, it seems to me, is the warm water that 
here flows into the sea. So thc-ir toil was the greater ^ for when 
they had taken the Greeks on board, they mnde shift to sail through 
1 :lsc mud in ships weighed down with anus and men. 4, Ibiu they 
strove to save the Greeks in the way I have described. But the 
Gauls were inside of Fylae; and, scorning to capture the other towns, 
they were bent on plundering Delphi and the treasures of the god. 
The Delphians, and those of the I J hochos who inhabit the cities 
round about Parnassus, put themselves tn army against them, and 
there came also a force of Actolians ; for at that time the Aetohan 
race excelled in youthful vigour. But when they cajsm to clnirc 
quarters, thunderbolts and rocks, breaking away from Parnassus, 
ome buttling down upon the Gauls; and dreadful shapes a f men in 
anus appeared against the barbarians. They say that two of these 
phantom warriors, Hy^rechus and Amadocin* came from the 
\ lypefboreans. and that the third was Pynhu.% son of Achilles, For 
this help in battle the Lidphkns sacrifice to Pyrrhus as to a hero, 
though formerly they held his very tomb in dishonour as that of 
a foe. 

5 _ Most ui the Gauls crossed to Asia in ships and plundered the 
ae ™ st But aftenrard* the people of Per B atmjs h which wmj 
called Teuthrania of old, drove them away from the sea into the 
country now called Galatia. They captured Anq-ra, a city of the 
Phrygians, founded in former days by Midas, sari of Gordius, and 
took possession of the land beyond the Jsaiigariui The anchor 
which -Midas found still existed, even down to my time, in the 
sanctuary of Zeus: and there is a fountain called the fountain of 
Midas: they say diat Midas mixed wine with the water of the four- 
taja to catch Si I cutis. This town of Ancyra, then, was captured 
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by the Gauls, and likewise Pcsainus under Mount Agdistis, where 
they say that Attis is buried 6. The Pergamenians have spciiUv 
taken from the Gauls, and a picture representing the battle with 
them. The country' inhabited by the Per game titans is said to have 
been sacred to the Cabin of old; but the F«gamenians themselves 
claim to tie Arcadians of die band which crossed to Asia with lele- 
phus. Of their other wars, if indeed they waged any, the faint has 
not *mne abroad; but three most renowned achievements are theirs, 
to wit, the empire of lower Asia, the expulsion of the Gauls from 
(hence, and Telephus’ bold attack on the army of Agamemnon at the 
time when the Greeks, after missing Ilium, were plundering the 
Mysian plain in die belief that it was the land of Iroy, But 1 
return to the point from which 1 digressed 


i. Near the Council House of the Five Hundred is the so-called 
Rotunda. Here the Presidents sacrifice, and here, too, arc certain 
silver images of no great sire- Higher up stand statues ot the 
heroes from whom the Athenian tribes afterward* gat their names. 
Herodotus has tokl who it was that established ten tribes instead oi 
ibur and replaced their old by nsw one*, - ■ ^hc eponymo-s 

heroes, for so they call them, are, first, Hipothoon, son of I oseufon 
by AW, daughter of Cercyun second, Anfrociius. owe of 1the 
children of Hercules, who had him by Meda, daughter of JhyLas, 
third, Ajax, son of Telamon: and the following Athenians, toiwit, Lews, 
who is said to have given his daughters for the public safety at the 
bidding of the oracle; Ereditheua, who vanquished die Ficusimans 
in battle and slew their leader Inmmradus, son of Euruolpus; Aegeus, 
Oeneus, bastard son of Pandion ; and Acomafl, one of the sons ol 

Theseus. ^ _ 

3 I saw also the statues of Cccrops and randion amongst the i 
eponymous hemes, but which Cecrops and which Pandion they 
hold in honour l do not know. For there were two kings of the 
name of Cccrops; the first married the daughter of Actacus, and 
the second migrated id Euboea ; ihv bttef tvs* ihe son ^ _ 

theus, who was the son of Pandion, who was the son of Erich than tus_ 
Similarly there were two kings called Pandion: one was the *0“ 
Erichthonius, the other was the son of Cecropa second. t* 
latter Pandion was driven from the throne b> the f ° ™ f p 
fled with his children to Megaraj for his wife was-a daughter oi r)la, , 
king of Megara. It is said that I’and.on fcU sick and died there, 
anil his tomb is by the sea-shore in the land of Negara, on a bit . 
which is called the bluff of Diver-bird Athene 4 - 5011 _ 

out the Meiiomds and returned M^ara; Mud Acgeus* j g 

the eldest, obtained the kingdom of Athens. But in respect ot 
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daughters Pondion was m lucky, and they left no children to avenge 
kiixn I although it was for the sate of power that he liad connected 
himself by marriage with the Thracian prince. However* there h 
no way whereby man can evade the decrees of heaven. They say 
that Tereus, though wedded to Pnocnc, outraged Philomela in 
defiance of Greek law * and having moreover mutilated the damsel, 
he impelled the women to take vengeance. There is another 
statue of Pandion on the Acropolis which is worth seeing. 

S 5. These are the old eponymous heroes of Athens, Pul in later 
times there were tribes called after Attains the Mysinti and Ptolemy 
the Egyptian; and in my time there was also a tribe called after 
the Emperor Hadrian, the prince who did most for the glory of 
God and the happiness of his subjects. He never made war of hU 
own Free will, but he quelled the revolt of the Hebrews who dwell 
over above the Syrians. The sanctuaries that he either built or 
adorned with votive offerings and other fittings, and the gifts that he 
bestowed on Greek cities and the barbarians who sought his bounty, 
are all recorded at Athens in the common sanctuary of the gods. 


VI 

3. The age of Attains and Ptoleniy is so remote that She 
tradition of ii has passed away, and the writings of the historians 
whom the kings engaged to record their deeds fell into neglect still 
sooner. For these reasons T propose to narrate their exploits, 
and the manner in which the sovereignty of Egyj.it, of Mysia T 
= and of the border lands, devolved on their ancestors, 2. The 
Macedonians believe that Ptolemy, though nominally ihe son 
of Lagus, was really the son of Philip, son of Amvntas; for 
they say that his mother was with child when Philip gave her in 
marriage to Lagm. Amongst other brilliant exploits of Ptolemy 
in Asia, it is said that when Alexander was in danger amongst 
the Oxy drachms it was Ptolemy more than any of his com¬ 
rades who came to his rescue On the death of Alexander he 
opposed ihosc who would have transferred, the whole power to 
Aridaeus, son of Philip, and the division of the nations into separate 
5 kingdoms was mainly due to him. 3. After passing into Egypt be 
put to death Cleomenes, the satrap of Egypt appointed by Alexander, 
because he belie wed him to he favourable to Perdkca^ and therefore 
not faithful to himself. He prevailed on ihe Macedonians who 
were charged with the conveyance of Alexanders body to Acgae 
to deliver it to himself* and he buried it in Macedonian fashion at 
Memphis, But knowing that Pereiiccas would go to war, he kept 
Egypt on the watch. To tend a colour to his expedition, Perdiccas 
brought with him Aridaeus, son of Philip, and the young Alexander, 
son of Alexander by Roxana, daughter of Oxyartes; but his real 
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object was to deprive Ptolemy of the kingdom of Egypt. ^ DW ^ Lr > 
he was repulsed: his military reputation declined; md bem^ 
unpopular with the Macedonians for other reasons, he fell by the 

hands ofWsb°dy-ff^ p^H^as &t cnee elevated Ptolemy to4 

oowt: he conquered Syria and Phoenicia; and wben Sel^ 
son of Antiothus, was expelled by Aobgonus ^ fled to him, 
he received him and prepared to retaliate on . iu „ -■ 

induced Antipateris son. Cassander, and Lysimachms kinf! 
Thrace to take part in the war, by representing to them the 
S of Seleucus and the formidable growth of Anttgonj^p^ 1 : 

<. For a time AiUigonus was occupied with preparing io . » 3 

did not care to face the hazard. But when he hand that Fmkfljr 

had been called away to Libya by the revolt of Cyrum he a once 

overran Syria and Phoenicia, and then, entrusting then: to hls “ n 

Demetrius, a youth with a reputation for wisdom 

marched towards the Hellespont. But before reach,tig ^ 

his army back again on hearing that Demetrius bud 

in battle by Ptolemy. Demetrius however bad no. I«™' ^^ > 

Ptolemy to evacuate the country wholly, and he had enr ^ j 

and cut to pieces a handful of Egyptian troops. 

await the arrival of Vntigonus. but retired to Lg>, ‘ , 

winter wa.s over Demetrius sailed to Cyprus and 

Ptolemy’s satrap, in .i sea-fight,. and afterwards, when ^myhmj 

self attacked him, he treated him in the same u;, . - 

to Egypt, where be wais besieged by Anttgonus and 
and land. His peril was extreme, but he saved h,s kingdom, bis 
army encamping over against the enemy at e usl ^.^ <mi; t||[||W 
galleys assails Mg them from the river. In these dirni instances 
An ti gonna bad no longer any hope of corquenug Eg^, but he 
despatched Dcmemus with a powerful army and^ fleet agj»* 
i : ndK hoi>ih" if he could attach the island to his caua^ to a - 

iu* nm*. ,»* 

the sieve with valour and skill and Ptolemy put forth all his power 
i 2Su 7. Baffled in Rhodes and Egypt, Amtgomw not 7 
long afterwards ventured to take the cold 

Cassander, and the forces of Seleucus. But he 1<*«jrt ■***£%* 
and fell himself* worn out chiefly by the long EJ - 11t -,inion 

Of the kings who overthrew Antigonus, the wic . ■ ( h P ^ 

was Cassander who, though ii was by Anrigotius y Su 

naamtd the government of Macedonia, nevertheless mamhed to 

Cyprus, and restored Pyrrhus to Thesproti* m 

revolted, but was taken in the lourtb year ait<4 L *■ ^ ‘ [j- 

son of Berenice^ whom Ptolemy at that time had ta wife 
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Ptolemy was really the son of Philip, son of Amynta% it must have 
been from his father that he inherited his mania for women. When 
he was married to Euiydke, daughter of Antipate r, and had children 
by her, he fell in love with Berenice, whom Antipater had sent to 
Egypt in Eiuy dice's train. She took bis fancy and lie Had children 
by her; and when his end was near, he left the kingdom of Egypt 
to Ptolemy, his son by her, and not by the daughter of Antipater, 
This Ptolemy, son of Berenice, is lie who gave his name to Lie 
Athenian tribe, 


VII 

u This Ptolemy fell in love with his full sister, Arsinoe, and 
married her, contrary to the customs of the Macedonians, but agree¬ 
ably to those of the Egyptians over whom he ruled Next he put 
to deal]i his brother Argarus, because he was plotting against him, 
as is said. It was Ptolemy who brought denvn the body of Alex¬ 
ander from Memphis. He also put to death another brother, a son 
of Eurydice* because he learnt that he was inciting the Cyprians to 
revolt He had a uterine brother Magas, whom Berenice bore to 
Philip, an obscure and ignoble Macedonian. This Magas, having 
been promoted by his mother Berenice to the government of 
Cyrene, roused the Cyrenians to revolt, and marched against Egypt 
a 2. Ptolemy fortified the pass and awaited the attack of the Cyrenmns, 
But ridings reached Magas on the march that the Marmarids, a tribe 
of Libyan nomads, had revolted : so he returned to Cyrene. Ptolemy 
would have hastened in pursuit, but was prevented by the following 
cause. When he was making ready to res tat the attack of Magas, he 
en^agerb amongst other mercenaries, four thousand Gauls; but 
finding that they were plotting to sdzo Egypt, ha took them to a 
desert island on the river, where they perished by hunger and each 
3 others swords. Magas, having to wife Apame, daughter of 
Antioch us, son of Seleuctifi, persuaded Anriodius to break the treat v 
which his father Selena] s had made with L fc tolciny t and to march on 
Egypt. But when Antioehus was about to take the field, Ptolemy 
despatched troops against all his subjects : against the weaker lie 
sent marauding bands to scour the country, while he held in check 
the more powerful by an army, So that Antiochus was never able to 
march against Egypt. 1 have already mentioned that this Ptolemy 
sent a fleet to support the Athenians against Anri^onui and the 
Macedonians, but it did little xo sate Athens. His children were 
borne to him by Arsinoe, daughter of Lysimachus, not by his sister 
Axsmoe, who had previously died childless, A province of Egypt 
is called An incites a fter htr 
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r The subject requires that I should relate also the history ot 
Attains, for he is another of the eponymous heroes ot Atnens. A 
Macedonian named Dodmus, a general of Antlgontis, 
wards surrendered himself and his treasures to Lysimachus, had a 
Paphlswonian eunuch Ptuletaenis, How Philetacrue revolted 
LyStohus and drew Seleucus over to his side, I shall take on* on 
to mention when I treat of Lysimachus. a. Attains the 
of Attains, and nephew of Philctoemi, and he succeed^lo tte 
dominion which his cousin Eumenes transmitted to him. I - 
greatest achievement was compelling the Gauls to retreat from 
coast into the territory which they still occupy. j 

3. After the statues of the eponymous heroes, there ?f V^fth 
of cods* 10 wit* AniphkrauSi nnd Peace earning tik, c . < 

Here i^a hronre sto of laxurgus, son of hycophrou^d pother 
of Callias, who, as most o< the Athenians relate,^ negon . ; ^ 

peace between the Greeks and Artaxcrxes, hjii u- - a . 1 , . 

is also a statue of Demosthenes, whom the Athenai* i" _ ^ 

withdraw to Cataurin, the island off iroezuti! a e . n '' ^ l l n] ; lAt 
ceived him back, but banished hitn again alter the defeat 
In his second exile Demosthenes crossed once more to C alaurta, .1 
where he drank poison and died: he was the -fr 
whom Archias did not deliver up lo AntiP^ and Ik Hj« 
donums. This Anto was a native o: TtatM,. and *d ■ fold 
deed: he brought to Antipaler for punishment all who 
against the Macedonians before the overthrow of the reeks m 
Thessaly. Such was the end of the great love that Who- 
bore his country. Well, methinks, has it beer, said that the man 
who throws himself heart and soul into a P° JLIi - jI 1 *■ c ■ 
his trust in the people never yet came to a_ good end 5- > ^ 
the statue of Demosthenes is a sanctuary of Ana, whereare two 
images of Aphrodite: the image of Arc- was made b >„^™ / 
that of Athena by a native of Pares named Locrua Here too, is 
an image of Enyo, made by the sons of praxnelci bound about 
the temple stand images of Hercules, I hesetts, an - ' _ jd 

his hair with a fillet: and to are statues of 

to have drawn up laws for the Athenians, and ok 1 > _ . 

thk J «*. ta— f.™ •“■'-“rStoi 

praised them in a song. Not far m: stand 

and Aristogitoit, who slew Hipparchus: the ra j‘ _ ' t (Jritias ; 

the deed have been told by others. 1 ilJ5CA ; 1 ^ - / [ ■ 

but the old ones were made by Anteuor, Xemes earned them or 

tlm Athenians; but Antiochus afterwards sent them back to Ato 
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6 6. Before the entrance of the theatre which they call the 

Music Ha]!, are statues of Egyptian kings. All bear the name 
ol Ptolemy, but each h-rts n sunjatne of bis oivn : one ibe^ cS-]i 
* i’hilometer, another Fhikdelphtis, while another, the son of Lagui, 
Li called S&ter {‘saviour'), n name bestowed upon him by "the 
Rhodians. -Philadelphia 5 is he whom I mentioned among the 
eponymous heroes. Near him is a statue of his sister Arainoe. 


IS 

i, Ptolemy, surnamed PhiJometer, was the seventh in descent 
from 1 tolemy, son of Lag us. His surname was given to him 
sarcastically, for none of the kings is known to have been hated 
so heartily by his mother. Though he was her eldest son she 
would not suffer him to be called to the throne, but had previously 
contrived that he should be sent by Isis father to Cyprus. For 
the ill-wili that Cleopatra bore her son various causes are alleged; 
amongst others that she expected that her younger sou Alexander 
would be mare dutiful. 2l Therefore she would lain have persuaded 
a the Egyptians to elec t A l CS an der king; When th e m ul ti tu de opposed, 
she sent Alexander to Cyprus, nominaliy as generst, but really be¬ 
cause she wished by his means to overawe Ptolemy. Lastly* she 
caused the euro i chs whom she deemed most all,-.died to her to be 
wounded, and then brought them before the multitude pretendin' 
tiutt Ptolemy had plotted against her and had treated her eunuch" 
thus. I he Alexandrines rushed to kill Ptolemy, hut he escaped 
irom them on shipboard: so they made Alexander, who had 

3 returned from Cyprus, their king. 3 , Retribution overtook 
Cleopatra Tot Ptolemy’s exile : she was put to death by Alexander, 
whom she had herself been instrumental in setting on the throne 
f E ^ c - V> h<m thL ‘ «■>"« to light and Alexander fled for 
™ rof the people, Ptolemy returned and made himself master of 
Rgypt for Lie ■second time. He made war on the rebel Thebans, 
and having subdued them in the second year after the revolt, ho 
treated them with such seventy that not oven a memorial ^ let, of 

SL®K tht nci!cs of Thehes ^ surpassed the 

rtches both oi the Ltelphic sanctuary and of OretiometiUi the two 
weaithtest places in Greece. Not long afterwards Ptoiemv come 
■ ty his appointed end, and the Athenians, who had received at his 
nand; many benefits which I need not specify, set up bronze statues 
of him mid of Berenice, ills only legitimate child 

4 4 - After the Egyptians are statues of Philip and Alexander his 
son: their achievements were too great to be described ina parenthesis 
i ne Egyptian kings were real benefactors, and the honours bestowed 
on them were a tribute of true respect ■ but the compliment to Phil,,, 
and Alexander was rather the fruit of popular adulation; and even the 
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statue- of Lysimachus was erected from motives of temporary interest 
rather than esteem. 

5, This Lyslmacbus was a Macedonian, and one of Alexanders 5 
guard. Alexander once in a rage shut him up in a lion f s den ; but 
finding that he overcame the beast, Alexander admired him ever 
afterwards* and honoured him with the noblest of the Mace¬ 
donians. After Alexanders death Tysimachiis reigned over those 
Thracian tribes bordering on Macedonia over whom Alexander 
and Philip before him had ruled. 6. These tribes are probably 
but a small part of the Thracian stock ; for no single nation, except 
the Celts, is more numerous than the Thracians collectively. Hence 
no one ever conquered the whole Thracian people till the Romans 
did so. But the whole of Thrace is subject to the Romans, who 
hold also all the lands of the Celia that are worth having, disregard¬ 
ing only such as they deem useless on account of the severity of 
the cold or the poverty of the soil. 7. The first oS the neigh- 6 
bourtng tri bes on whom Ly hi urachus made wax were the Qdrys ians. 
Next he marched against ihc Getae and their chief Pramichaetes* 
Having engaged a far superior force of chat warlike tribe, he had 
a hairbreadth escape himself; but his sun Agathoclcs, then senring 
his first campaign with him* fell into the hands of the Uetaei 
Fresh defeats and anxiety at the captivity of his son induced him 
Li> conclude a peace with Diomichaetes, whereby he ceded to 
that chief all his domains beyond the Danube, and gave him, some¬ 
what reluctantly, his daughter to wife. Some say that it was not 
Agathodes, but t.ysimachu-S himself who fell into the hands of the 
enemv, and that he vras rescued by Agathodes, who negotiated on 
his behalf with the Getan chief. On his return he married An¬ 
thonies to Lysandra* daughter of Ptolemy (the son of Lag us) ano 
Eurvdice. 8, He also crossed over tu Asia and helped to put an 7 
end'to the rule of Antigomis. Ik founded* tuu r the present city 01 
Ephesus down to 1 he sea* importing inhabitant* from Lcbedux and 
Colophon, which cities he destroyed, so that the iambic poet Phoenix 
lamented the capture ot" Colophom I suppose that Hernusianax, 
the elegiac poet, was no longer in life, else no doubt he too would 
have bewailed the taking of Colophon. cj. Lydmachus also en¬ 
gaged in a war with Pyrrhus, son of Aeacides*. Taking advantage 
tif the departure of Pyrrhus from Epirus* ior indeed Pyrrhus was 
generally roving, he pillaged the country' and advanced as far as 
the sepulchres of the kings. 10 . The rest of the story' is to me * 
incredible; hut Hieronymus the Card San states that Lysimacbus 
opened the sepulchres and scattered the bones of the dead. I his 
Hieronymus has the reputation of having written disparagingly of 
the kings in general except Anligunus, to whom he is said to have 
been unduly partial,, As tu the graved of the LpifOts in part!-? uliir, 
it is perfectly plain that the story of a Macedonian having opened 
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the sepulchres of the dead is a scurrilous fabrication of the writer. 
Besides, Lysimachus was of course aware that they were the fore- 
fathers of Alexander ns well as of Pyrrhus ; for Alexander was an 
Epirot and an, Aeacid by his mother's side. Moreover, the sub¬ 
sequent alliance of Pyrrhus with Lysimachus proves that even as 
enuirtirf they had not proceeded to estremSties. Hieronymus niav 
have had other grudges against Lysimachus, but certainly he had 
one vcry r strong one : Lysinmchus had destroyed the city of Cardia, 
and had founded Lysimnchia in its stead on the isthmus of the 
Thracian Chersonese. 


X 

l During the reign of Aridaeus + and afterwards of Cassander 
and his sons* Lysimachus continued on friendly terms with the 
Macedonians. But when the sovereignty devolved on Demetrius, 
son of Antigctnis* Lysimadnifl made sure that he would ho attacked 
by that prince, and resolved to take the initiative. I~or he knew that 
Demetrius Inherited his father's grasping ambition, and perceived 
that m> sooner bad he set foot in Macedonia, whither he had been 
summoned by Alexander* son of Cassander, than he had murdered 

2 Alexander and reigned in his stead. 2. But having encountered 
Demetrius at Amphipolis, he l-- near being driven from Thrace, 
However, Pyrrhus came to his help and so he retained Thrace, 
and afterwards reigned over the Nesttans and Macedonians. But 
the greater part of Macedonia Pyrrhus kepi in his own hands by 
means of the military force which he had brought with him from 
Epirus, and of the friendly footing on which, for the time being, he 
stood with Lysinuu'hus, The alliance between the two lasted so 
lone; as Demetrius* who had crushed into Asia, was able to hold 
his own in the war with Selem us. But when Demetrius fell into 
the hands of Sdeucus the friendship between Lysiinacbus and 
Pyrrhus was dissolved and they went to war. By a decisive victory* 
gained over Antigonus, son of Demetrius, as well ns over Pyr¬ 
rhus himself* Lysimachus made himself master of Macedonia* and 

3 compelled Pyrrhus to retreat into Epirus. Love is Lite source of 

many misfortunes to mankind* as hus learned to his cost I'or 

at an advanced age, blest with children and grandchildren_fur 

Agathocles had children, by Lysamlra— he married Lysmdra's sister 
Arsincm, This Aminoe is said to have plotted against Agathodcs, 
from fear that her children would be at liis mercy on the death of 
Lyrimachus. It has been stated by some writer that Arsinoe con¬ 
ceived a passion for Agathocle^ which being unrequited* she 
plotted his death. They say that his wife's wickedness afterwards 
came to die knowledge of Lysimachus, but tint he could do 

4 nothing* being bereft of all his fnends. 4, When Lyrinmcfaus, 
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then, left Arstnoe free to make away with A^thodes f Lyaandra 
lied to Seleucus^ taking her children and brother with her. - - - 
Alexander, a son of l .ysimachuii by an Qdrysian woman, followed 
them in their flight to Sdetictik So they wens up to Babylon and 
besought SekueuB to go to war with Lysirnacbus. And at the 
same time Phiktacrus, to whose tare were committed Lysmachus* 
treasures, Indignant at the death of Agathoeles, and suspicious of 
Aisinoe, seized Pergamus on the Caicus, and sent a herald to sur¬ 
render himself and the treasures to Seleucus. 5 - No sooner did 5 
all this come to the ears of Lysimachus. than he made haste to 
cross over into Asia, and, assuming the offensive* gave battle to 
Sciences; but he was decisively defeated and slain. Alexander his 
son by the Odxysiatt woman, succeeded by many prayer* addressed 
10 Lysandra in qh raining hh body, u p htch be afterwards conveyed 
to the Chersonese, and buried in the place where his grave i& still 
to be seen r between the village of CardEa and Factya. Such was 
the history of Lysimachus. 


XI 

1 . The Athenians have a statue of Fyrrhus also. This 
Pyrrhus was related 10 Alexander only by ancestry, for Pyrrhus 
was a son of Aeacides* the son 0 ! Arybbas* and Alexander was suit 
of Olympias, daughter of Neoptofemus: and Neoptolemus and 
Arybbas were sons of Alcetas the son of 1 harypas. from Pharypas 
10 Pyrrhus, son of Achilles, there are fifteen generations. After the 
Liking of Ilium, Pyrrhus, soli of Achilles, was the first whoj di& 
diming to return to Thessaly, landed in Epirus, and then: took up 
his abode in compliance with the oracles of Helenas, He had tin 
child by Hermionc, but by Andromache be had Molossus and 
Pielus and Perga uius, his youngest son. Alter Pyrrhus death at 
Delphi, Arnhomache married Helenus, and bore him a son, 
Cestrinus. 2 , When Helenta-t died and bequeathed the kingdom- 
so MolossliS, son of Pyrrhus, G.-^trinus with a hand of Lpirol 
volunteers took possessiofi of the land beyond the tsv^r 1 hyamEs. 
And Pergamus crossed over to As in and engaged in a single 
combat for the sovereignty with Arms, lord, oi luuthraniu, and diia 
him, and gave to the city his own name, which it still, bear*. 
Andromache accompanied him, and she has a shrine in the city 
to tins day. But Fidus abode in K|nms p and it was to him, and 
not to Molossus, that Pyrrhus, son of A cat ides, and his lathers traced 
their ancestry. 

V Down to the time of Alcetas, son of Tharypas, Kpirus was 3 
und^t one king; but the sons of Alcetas quarrelled imd te&olved 
to share the government equally. They remained loyal to each 
other : and afterwards* when .Alexander, son of Neoptolemus, died 
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in Lucania, and Olympias had relumed to Epirus from fear of 
An t i p ater, AcacUJ*S soil of Aiybbas, remained obedient to her, 
and maidsed with her against Aridaeus and the Macedonians, 

4 though the Epirots were not willing to follow him. 4. Hut 
Olympias, on being victorious, behaved infamously in regard to the 
death of Artdaeus, and far more infamously towards certain Mace¬ 
donians ; for which reason she was thought to have afterwards 
received no more than she deserved at the hands of Cassander- 
Even the Epuots hated her so much that at first they would not 
receive Aencides. When in course of time be had obtained their 
forgiveness his return to Epirus was next opposed by Cassanekr. A 
battle was fought at Ocniadae between Aeacide* and Cassanders 
brother Philip, in which Aeacides was wounded and died not long 
afterwards. 

5 5. The Epirots now recalled Aloelos and raised him to the 
throne. He was a k>p of Afybbas and elder brother of Aeacides, 
but a man of such unbridled passions that his father had expelled 
him the kingdom. On his return he at once began to vent his fury * 
on the Epirots, till they rose up against him by night and put him 
and his children to death* Having slain hint they recalled Pyrrhus, 
son of Aeacides. Scarcely was he come when Cassander, taking 
advantage of his youth and of his being not yet firmly established on 
the throne, marched against him. But at the approach of the 
Macedonians Pyrrhus betook himself to Egypt, to the court of 
Ptolemy, son of Lagus; and Ptolemy gave him to wife the uterine 
sister of his own children, and restored him at the head of an 

G Egyptian armament. 6. On Earning to the throne, the first of the 
Greeks whom Pyrrhus attacked were the Cortymeans, because ht- saw 
that their island lay off his own coast, and he did nut wish that others 
should use it uh a base of operations against himself. After the 
capture of Corcyiu, what he suffered in the war with Lysimachus. 
and how he expelled Demetrius, and reigned over Macedonia lilt he 
was in turn expelled by Lyslmachus, these events, the most im¬ 
portant in Pyrrhus' career up to tliat time, have been already told by 

7 me in my account of Lysimachns. 7. We know of no Greek before 

Pyrrhus who waned with the Romans : for it is said that Diomede 
and his Arrives fought no more battles with Aeneas. The conquest 
of all Italy was one of the many dreams of Athenian ambition, but 
the Syracusan disaster prevented Athens from measuring her strength 
with Rome, Alexander, soil of Ncuptolcmus, a kinsman of Pyrrhus, 
but older, fell in Lucania before he eroded swords with the Romans* 

XII 


ir Tims Pyrrhus is the first who crossed the Ionian Sea from 
Greece to attack the Ramans, lie did so at the invitation of the 
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Xareutincs. $ r They had been involved m war with the Ramans 
before they summoned him* hui being unable by themselves to hold 
out they persuaded him to join them. They had previously done 
him a service by aiding him with ships in his war against Coreyra+ 
Rut what chiefly moved him were the representations of the Tnrentine 
envoys that Italy was as rich as the whole of Greece put together* 
and that it would not be right in him to give the go-by to friends 
who now implored his protection. The words of the envoys 
brought to Pyrrhus 1 mind the capture of Ilium, and he hoped for a 
like success* seeing that he was a descendant of Achilles, and that 
his adversaries would, be Trojan colonists. As soon as be had a 
accepted the proposal—‘for he was not m the habit of dallying 
when his resolution was taken—he manned war-ships and fitted out 
transports for the conveyance of horses and infantry. 3' 1 here 
are certain works by ol>scure historians that bear the title of Memoirs, 

In reading them I am struck with, profound wonder, both at the 
personal daring which Pyrrhus displayed in battle, and at the fore¬ 
sight with which he provided for future encounters. 1 bus, he 
passed the sea to Italy unknown to the Romans, and at con¬ 
cealed his arrival from them. It was in a battle between the 
Tarentmes and Romans that he first showed himself with his army, 
and his unlooked-for attack naturally threw the Romans into con- 
fusion. Being well awn re that he was no match for die Romans In 3 
the held h he made ready to let loose the elephants on them, 4. 
Alexander was the first European who acquired elephants after his 
conquest of Poms and the Indian belt On. the death of Alexander 
cithers of the kings acquired elephants, but Andgonus got the 
mc^E. The beasts were captured by Pyrrhus after the battle with 
Demetrius. At their appeanmCe a panic now seized the Romans, 
who fancied they were no mere animals. Of course ivory, as applied + 
to manufactures and the use of man, has been known to all men 
from of old; but, except the Indians themselves and the libyans 
and their neighbour^ no one had beheld the beasts themselves until 
the Macedonians crossed into A^ia, 1 his is clear Irom the evidence 
of Homer, who represents the couches and houses of the wealthier 
kings as adorned with ivory, but makes no mention cu an elephant. 
Whereas if he had seen or beard of them, lie would* it seems to 
have much rather mentioned them than a battle of pygmies and 
mines. 3. An embassy from Syracuse diverted Pyrrhus to Sicily. 5 
For the Carthaginians had crowed over and were laying waste the 
Greek cities: Syracuse alone was left, and the)' wvru already be¬ 
sieging it. When Pyrrhus heard this from the ambassador^, be leit 
Tarentum and the fraiiots of the 1 oast to shift for themselves, and 
crowing iu Sicily* forced the Carthaginians to retreat from Syracuse, 
Confident In himself, he now aspired to fight the Carthaginians at 
hea with only his Epirots to help him, though of all the liarbaraiis 
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of that age the Carthaginians were the most experienced seamen, 
heiny descended from Phoenicians of Tyre t whereas the E phots* 
even after the taking of Ilium* were generally ignorant of the sea and 
of the use of sale. A verse of Homer in the Ocfyssry bears me out ?— 

Men who know not the sen, 

N T or eat food seasoned with salt. 

XIII 

1. After his defeat Pyrrhos sailed for Tarentuni with the re 
malnder of his fleet There he suffered a severe reverse, and 
knowing that the Romans would not let him go without fighting, he 
provided for hk retreat in the following manner. After being 
defeated on his return from Sicily, be first of all sent letters to 
various parts of Asia, and especially to Antlgonus, asking some of 
the kings for men and others for money ; but from Antigonus he 
asked both. When the messengers were come and letters were 
delivered to him, he called together the captains both of his 
Epirots and of the Tarentines* and without reading them a word of 
the letters which he had received# lie assured them that aid would 
come. A report soon reached the Romans also that the Mace¬ 
donians and other nations of Asia were crossing over to Lhe help 
of Pyrrhus. Hearing (jits the Romans remained inactive. But 
that very night Pyrrhus crossed over to the headlands of the 
Cemunian Mountains. 

2 2. When he had yt-ited his army after I hair discomfiture in 

Italy, he declared war against Antigonus, charging him, among other 
oflfences, with having failed to support him in Italy. Having beaten 
the forces of Antigonus and his Gallic mercenaries, he drove them 
into the maritime cities, while ho made himself master of Upper 
Macedonia and of Thessaly. The greatness of the battle and the 
decisive nature of Pyrrhus' victory are btst shown by the Celtic 
arms dedicated in the sanctuary of Roman Athena, between Pberae 
and Larissa, with the following inscription *— 

_t Pyrrhus the Motor! si an hung up those shields as a gift id ftonian 
Athena: 

From the bald Gauls he look them 
When he conquered all the host of Antigonus. And tao wonder ; 

For the Acacids arc warriors now as of old* 

These he dedicated there. But the shields of the Macedonians 
he dedicated to Zeus at Dodtitin : they bear the inscription — 

These shields once laid waste the golden A^ian land. 

These shields brought slavery upon die Greeks ; 

Bui no vr they hnng t>w-neriesi cm the pillars Aqueous Zeus, 

Spoils of the boastful Macedotu 
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3. Pyrrhus came very near subjugating Macedonia completely ; 4 
indeed* he only prevented from doing so by Cleonymus, who 
persuaded him—ever ready as he was to grasp at whatever came to 
hand — to quit Macedonia and repair to Feloponnese Why 
Cteonymijs, himself a Lacedaemonian, should have brought a 
hostile army into I^acedaemanian territory, I will explain, hut I 
must first set forth his lineage. Pausanias, who led the Greeks at 
FJataea, had a son Flistoinax* who had a son Pausamas, who had a 
son Cleomhrotus, who fell lighting Epaminondas and the Thebans 
at Leuctnu Cleombrotus had two sons* Agcsipolia and Ckomenes; 
atid Agesi polls dying childless, Cleomenes came lo the throne, To 5 
Cleonienes were bom two sons, Acrotatus the elder,, and Cleon ym ns 
the younger. Acrotatus died first; and when Cleomcnes died 
afterwards. Areas, son of Acrotatus, claimed the throne, and 
Cleonymus in some way or other prevailed on Pyrrhus to inarch 
into the country. 

4. Before the bailie of r^uclia the Lacedaemonians had never 
suffered a reverse, so that they did not acknowledge to having been 
ever beaten on land. For they said that Leonidas was victorious, 
but had not men enough to annihilate the Medes ; and as for the 
action with the Athenians under Demosthenes at the island of 
Spaded a, they asserted it was a cheat and not a victory. But after 6 
their first disaster m Boeotia they sustained a severe reverse at the 
hands of Antipater and the Macedonians ; and the invasion of 
Demetrius was a third and unexpected calamity. 

5. In the invasion of Pyrrhus, seeing for the fourth time a 
hostile army, they drew out in order of battle with their Argive and 
Messenian allies. Pyrrhus was victorious, and came very" near 
taking the city without resistance; but after ravaging the country 
and driving off booty he remained for a little while inactive. The 
Lacedaemonians made ready for a siege, Sparta having been already, 
in the war with Demetrius, fortified with deep ditches, a strong 
palisade, and at the weakest points with masonry. 6, Meantime, 7 
while the Ixiconkm w r ar w r as lingering on, Ant Ego mis had recovered 
the cities of Macedonia, and he now hastened to Peloponnc-sc, 
aware that* if Pyrrhus conquered Lacedaemon and the better 
part of Peloponnese, he would not go to Epirus, but would return 
to Macedonia to renew the war. Antigonus was about to move bis 
army from Argos into Laconia, when Pyrrhus came to Argos in 
person, Pyrrhus wns once more victorious, and pursued the fugitives 
into the city, where Ids troops naturally brake their ranks. 7. The S 
fight now raging beside sanvhiaries *BiJ houses. In the streets, and up 
and down the city, Pyrrhus was I eft alone, and received a wound 
in the head: they say that lie was killed by a tile flung by a woman; 
but the Argives say that it was not a woman that slew* him, hut 
Demeter in the likeness of a woman, This us the tale which ihc 
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Arrives tell about the death of Fyrrbus, and which Lyce&s, the local 
antiquary, has told in verse. On the spot where Pyrrhus fell there 
is a sanctuary of Demeter : it was erected in obedience to an oracte, 
9 and in it Pyrrhos is buried 5 , It strikes me as wonderful that £0 
many of the Aeacids should have died in the same way by the 
visitation of God For Homer says that Achilles was slain by 
Alexander, son of Priam, and by Apollo; the Pythian priestess 
ordered the Delphians to kill Pyrrhus, son of Achilles; and the son 
of Aeacides came by his end in the way which the Argives narrate 
in prose and Lyceas in verse. Their account however, differs 
from that of the historian Hieronymus of Card la. History written 
by a courtier must needs be partial; and if Fhilistus is (airly excused 
for concealing the worst excesses of Dionysius, because he hoped to 
be restored to Syracuse, Hieronymus may surely be pardoned for 
writing to please Antigonus. The great age of Epirot history 
ended thus. 


XIV 

t_ On entering the Music Hall at Athens we observe, among other 
things, an image of Dionysus which is worth seeing. Near the 
Music Hall is a fountain colled Eimeacrunus (‘ with nine jets p ) K It 
was adorned as at present hy Pisistratus. For though there are 
wells throughout all the city, ibis is the only spring, Above the 
fountain are temples: one of them is a temple of Demeter and the 
Maid (ATw).- in the other there is an image of Triptolemtis, 2. I 
wdl tell the story of Triptolemus, omitting what relates to 1 Viope, 

2 Or all the Greek k it is the Arrives who most dispute the claim of 
the Athenians to antiquity and to the possession of gifts of the gods, 
ju*t as among the bar liar ians it is the Egyptians who dispute the 
drums of the Phrygians. The story runs that when Demelcr came 
to Argo*! Pelasgus received her in his house, and that Chrvsanthis, 
knowing the rape of the Maid, told it to her. They say that 
afterwards Trochllus, a priest of the mysteries, fled from Argos on 
account of the enmity of Agenor, and came to Attica, where be 
married an Eleusinian. wife, and there were born to him two 
sons, Eubuleus and Triptolemut This is the Argivu story. 
But the Athenians ond those who take their side know that 
Triptolemus the son of Cetcus was the first who sowed cultivated 

3 grain* However, some verves of Musaeus (if his they are) declare 
Triptolemus to be a child of Ocean and Earth ; while other 
verses, which are attributed, in my opinion, with just m little 
reason, to Orpheus, assert that EubuJcufi and Triptolemus were sons 
of Dysaules, and that, as a reward for the Information they gave her 
about her daughter, Demeter allowed them iu sow the gmim 
Choerilus the Athenian, in a drama called A/qfc says that Cercyon 
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and TriptoleTnus were brothers, that their mother was a daughter oi 
Amphktyon, but. that the father of Triptotemus was Ranis, and 
that the father of Cercyon was Poseidon, I purposed to pursue the 
subject* and describe all the objects that admit of description in the 
sanctuary at Athens called the Ekusinium, but I was prevented from 
so doing by a vision in a dream. I will therefore torn to what may 
be lawfully told to everybody. 3. In front of this temple, in 4 
which is the image of TriptalemiiSj stands a bronze os as in the 
act of being led to sacrifice; and Epiinenides the Cuosian is 
portrayed sitting, of whom they say that going into the country ht.; 
entered a cave and slept, and did not awake till forty years had 
come and gone, and afterwards he made verses and purified cities, 
Athens among the rest- Thales, who stayed the plague at Lacedae¬ 
mon, was in no way related 10 Epimenides, nor did he belong to 
the same city; for Epimenides was a Cnosian, but Thales was a 
Gortynum, according to rolymna.stu> the Colophonian, who com 
posed verses on him for the Lacedaemonians. 4. Farther on is a 5 
temple of Good Fame, another offering bom the spoils of the Modes 
who landed at Marathon in Attica. I surmise that this is the 
victory of which the Athenians were proudest. Even Aeschylus, in 
the prospect of death, though his reputation as a poet stood so 
high, and he had fought in the sea-fights of Artemisium and Salamis, 
recorded nolb Eng but his father's name, and his own name, and his 
city, and that the grove at Marathon and the Medes who landed in 
it were the witness of his manhood 5. Above the Ceramdcus and & 
the Royal CoEonnade is a temple ol Hepbaestui Knowing the 
story about Erivhtbonius, I was not ^osprised that an image of 
Athena stood beside Hephaestus; but observing that Athenas 
image had blue eves, 1 recognised the Libyan version of the myth. 
E j ’or the Libyan & say that she is a daughter of Poseidon and 1 he 
Trhoman lake, and that therefore she, Eike Poseidon, has blue 
eyes, 6. Hard by is a sanctuary of Heavenly Aphrodite. The 7 
first people to worship the Heavenly Goddess were the Assyrians, 
and next to them were the inhabitants of Paphos in f.jprus and 
the Phoenicians of Ascalon in Palestine- The Cytherians learnt 
the worship from the Pliflenicbus, Aegeus introduced it into 
Athens, deeming that his own childlessness (for up to that time be 
had no offspring) and the misfortune ol his sistos were due to the 
wrath of the Heavenly Goddess. The image still existing in my 
time is of Parian marble, and Is 1 work of Phidias. However, 
there is an Athenian township, Athtncmia, the inhabitants of which 
say that their sanctuary of the Heavenly Goddess was founder by 
Porphyrion, who reigned before Actaeus. "Hiere are other stcirie^ 
which the people of the township is tell quite differently from t ic 
people of the capital 
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XV 

I. On the way to the colonnade, which from its paintings they call 
the Painted Colonnade, there is a bronze Hermes, sumamed Hermes 
of the Market, and near it a gate. On this gate there is a trophy of 
a iictoty gained by the Athenian cavalry over Plistarchus, who com¬ 
manded the cavalry and the mercenary troops of hia brother 
Ciusarider, a. The first painting in this colonnade represents the 
Athenians arrayed against the Lacedaemonians at Oenoe in Argolis j 
the painter has not depicted die heat of battle, when doughty 
deeds are done : the fight is just beginning, the combatants are still 

- advancing to the encounter. On the middle wall are Theseus and 
the Athenians fighting the Amazons. It would appear that the 
intrepidity of the Amazons alone was not abated hy reverses : for 
though Theniisc-yra was taken by Hercules, aud though afterwards 
tht army which they sent against Athens was destroyed, nevertheless 
they came to Troy to fight the Athenians and all the Greeks. 
3, Neat after the Amazons Ls a picture of the Greeks after their 
conquest of Ilium: the kings are gathered together to consult on the 
outrage offered by Ajax to Cassandra: A jus himself appears in the 

3 picture, also Cassandra and other captive women. 4., The last 

pa: ming depicts the combatants at Marathon: the Boeotians of Plataca 
and all the men of Attica are closing with the bar ha nans. In this 

part of the picture the comhaianLi are evenly tnnichei] ; but farther 
on the barharlans are fleeing and pushing each other into the marsh. 
At the extremity of the picture are the Phoenician ships and the 
Greeks slaughtering the barbarians who are rushing into the ships. 

I tere T too. arc depicted the hero Marathon, after whom the plain was 
named ; Theseus, seeming to rise out of the earth ; and Athena and 
Hercules; for the people of Marathon, according to their own 
account, were the first to regard Hercules as a god. Of the com' 
batants the most conspicuous in the painting ire Callimachus, who 
had been chosen to command the Athenians; Miltiadcs, one of the 
generals; and a hero called Rchctlus, of whom 1 shall afterwards 

4 make mention again. 5. In this colonnade are some bronze 
shields, on some of which there is an inscription stating that they 
were taken tan the Scionlans and their allies; but those shields 
which are smeared with pitch to preserve them from the injurious 
effects of time and rest, are said to be the shields of the Lace¬ 
daemonians who were taken in the island of Spbactcria, 


XVI 

1. There are bronze statues of Solon, the Athenian lawgiver, and 
Seleucus. Hie former stands in front of the colonnade, the latter 
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a little farther off. To Seteucus were vouchsafed beforehand no 
obscure tokens of his future greatness; for as he was sacrificing to 
Zeus at Pella, before setting out from Macedonia with Alexander, 
the wood lying on the altar advanced of itself to the image and took 
fire without any light being applied to it After the death of 
Alexander, Sdcucus, fearing Antigonus, who had come to Babylon, 
fled to Ptolemy, son of Logus; but returning to Babylon, he 
vanquished the army of Antigonus and slew Antigonus himself; and 
when Demetrius, the son of Antigonus, afterwards marched against 
him, Seleucus took him prisoner. Being thus successful, and having s 
shortly afterwards vanquished I.ysimachus, he committed the whole 
empire of Asia to his son Antiochus, and hastened in person to 
Macedonia. =. lie had with him an army of Greeks and bar¬ 
barians. But when his army had advanced to Lysimachia he was 
assassinated by Ptolemy, brother of Lysandnt, This Ptolemy liad 
fled to him from Lysimachus, and was called Thunderbolt iiom his 
dating character. The assastu gave up the treasures to the guards 
to plunder^ and reigned over Maccdoiiiii until* venLuring to 
hattie to the Gauls (he was the first king we know of who did bo), he 
was slain by them, and Antigonus the bou of Demetrius regained 
the sovereignty, Sdeucns 1 believe to tiave been out of ^iht 3 
justest and most pious of kings ; for he sent back to the Milesians 
at Brancliidae the bronze Apollo which had been carried off by 
Xerxes to Ecbatana in Media; and when he founded Sdcwia on 
the river Tigris, and brought Babylonian colonists to it, ho left 
standing both the walls of Babylon and the sanctuary of Bel, and 
allowed the Chaldeans to dwelt round about the sanctuary' as before. 


XVII 

i. In the market-place of Athens, amongst other objects whit hare 
not universally known, there is an altar of Mercy, to whom* though 
he is of all gods the most helpful in human lift and in the vicissi¬ 
tudes of fortune, the Athenians are the only Greeks who pay Sion our. 
Humanity is no! the only characteristic of the Athenians - they are 
also more pious than other people, for they have altars of Modesty, 
of Rumour* and of Impulse. Clearly people who an- more pious 
than their neighbours have a proportionate share of g™* uc. 
i T In the gymnasium of Ptolemy, so called after its to under, Dot J-ia 
from the market-place, them are some stone figures of Hermes which 
arc worth seeing, and a bronze statue of Ptolemy - here too art 
statues of Juba the Libyan and Cbrystppus of Soli- Beside the 
gy mn asium is a sanctuary of Thtt&is* with paintings of the Athen¬ 
ians fighting the Amazons. This war h represented also on the 
shield of Athena and on the pedestal of Olympian Zeua# 11 t u 
sanctuary of Theseus there h also painted the battle of the Centaurs 
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and Lajrjths: Theseus has already stain a Centaur, but thu others 

3 are fighting on equal terns. To those who may be unacquainted 
with the legend, the painting on the third wall is not clear, partly, no 
doubt, by reason of the effects of time, but partly also because 
Micon has not painted the whole story, 3 . When Minos bronchi 
Tneseua and the rest of the youthful hand to Crere^ he fell in Jove 
with Periboea; and when Theseus stoutly withstood him, Minos broke 
into angry abuse of him, and said he was no son of Poseidon, 1 For,' 
said he, 'if 1 fling into the sea the signet ring I wear on my fincer, 
you could not bring it back to m&‘ With these words, so runs the 
tide, he flung the ring into the sea, from which Iheseus emerged 
with the signet ring and a golden crown, a gift of Anphitritb 

4 4. Of the death of Theseus many inconsistent tales are told. One 
story is that he was bound fast till Hercules brought him to the 
upper world. But the most plausible story I have heard is this. 
Theseus made a rain into the Thesprotian land to carry off the wife 
of tlic king but he last most of his army, and he and Verithuus, 

^ who marched with him to forward his marriage, were taken and 

5 ^ 1 IL bound bf the Thesprctian king in Cichyrus, S . .Amongst the 
things worth seeing in the Thesprotiait land is a sanctuary of Zeus 
m Dodona and an oak sacred to the god. beside Ckhyrus Ls a 
lake called the Achenisian 1-afce, and the river Acheron, and there too 
flows Cocytus, a joyless stream. It appears to me that Homer 
had seen these things, and boldly modelled his descriptions of hell 
on them, and that in particular he bestowed on the rivers of 
hell the names of the rivers in Thesprotis, 6. Now when Theseus 
was held a prisoner, the sons of Tymferous marched against Aphidna 
and tools it, and brought back Menesthcus and set him tin the 

6 1 hront , 1 H-n* of Theseus took refuge with Elephenor in Euboea. 
Menesthcus heeded them not; but knowing that Theseus himself if 
ever he returned from Thesprotis, would prove a troublesome adver¬ 
sary, lie courted the favour of the people so successfully that when 
I h^cus afterwards came back safe they sent him about his business 
So Theseus set out to go to Deucalion In Crete, but being driven 
by gales out of his course he landed in the island of Scyros and 
the people received him splendidly as befitted the famous; house to 
which he belonged and the renown of his personal emloits 
tin that account I.ycomedes plotted hts death The dedication 
of a sacred dose to Theseus by the Athenian* was subsequent to 
the landing of the Medes at Mamthcn. Cimon, son of Mittades 
had laid waste Scyros in retaliation, forsooth, for the murder o 
Theseus, and had then brought back the hero's bones to Athens 
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i. The sanctuary of the Dioscuri is ancient. The Dioscuri 
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tlieini^tves are represented on foot and their sons on horseback. 
Here is a painting by Polygnotus of the marriage of the Dioscuri 
to the daughters of Leucippus* and a painting by Micon of those 
Tirho sailed with Jason to the land of the Colchtans. Mscon has 
bestowed most pains on Acastne and his horses. 7, Above the a 
sanctuary of the Dioscuri 15 a precinct of Aglaures, They say that 
Athena put Erich tbonius in a ches^ and gave him in charge to 
Aglaiirus md her sisters Hcrse and Pandrosus, forbidding them io 
pry into that which she hod committed to their care. Pandrosus, 
they say H obeyed her, but the other two opened the chest, and ^ hen 
they saw Erich thonius they went mad and flung themselves down 
the steepest part of the Acropolis It was at this point that the 
Medes ascended and massacred those Athenians who thought they 
knew mors about the oracle than Themistodcs, and had iortihed 
the Acropolis with togs and stakes, 3- Hard by is the Prytaneum, 3 
in which the laws of Solon are inscribed. In it are also images of 
the god desses Peace and Hestia t and statues 01 the poncratiost 
Autolycus and other people. The names on the statue> of 
M [Shades and The misted c* have been altered into those of a 
Roman and a Thracian, 

4. Going thence to the lower parts of the city we come to a 1 
sanctuary of Serapis, a god whom the Athenians got from Ftolemv 
Of the Egyptian sanctuaries of berapis the most famous is at 
Akxajidria T but the oldest is at Memphis, Into the latter sanctuary 
neither strangers nor priests may enter until they bury Apis. 5 - 
Not far front the sanctuary of Serapis is a place where they say 
that Pirithous and Theseus covenanted before they went on Lhe^r 
expedition to Lacedaemon and afterwards io Thesptotis, Near it is $ 
a temple of Ilithyia, who is said to have come from the Hyper¬ 
boreans to Delos to help Intona in.her pangs. The rested the world, 
they say* learned the name of Ilithyia from the Delians, w-ho sacrifice 
to her t and ring a hymn ol Olen in her honour \ he Cretans 
believe that Ilithyia was born at Amnisus in the land of Cnosus, 
and that she ls a ebild of Hera. The Athenians are she^ only 
people whose wooden images of Ilithyia are draped to the tips of 
the feet. The women said that two of these images were Cretan, 
dedicated by Phaedra* but that the oldest was brought by 
Erysichthon from Delos. 

6, Before you come to the sanctuary of Olympian £eus there 6 
□re two statues of Hadrian in Tharimi, and two in Egyptian stone 
It was Hadrian, the Roman emperor* who dedicated the temple and 
image of Olympian Zeus, The image is worth seeing- It surpasses 
in lixe all other images except the Cclussuses at Rhodes and Rome; 
it h made of ivory and gold, and considering the size the workman¬ 
ship is good. Before the columns stand bronze statues which the 
Athenians call the 'Colonies/ The whole enclosure h four 
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furlong* round about* and is full of statues; for every city set up 
a statue of the Emperor Hadrian, but the Athenians surpassed them 
7 all by erecting the notable Colossus behind the temple. 7. In 
the enclosure are the following antiquities; a bronze Zeus, a 
temple of Cronus and Rhea, and a precinct of Olympian Earth, 
Here the ground is cloven to a cubit's width ; and they say that 
after the delug* which happened In Deucalion's time the water ran 
away down this deft Every year they throw into it wheaten meal 
$ kneaded with honey. 8, On a column is a statue of Isocrates* who 
left behind him a threefold reputation: a reputation for Industry, in 
that, though ho lived to the age of ninety-eight, he never left off 
taking pupils; a reputation tor prudence, in that he steadily 
abstained from politics and from meddling with public affairs; and 
a reputation for a generous spirit, because the tidings of the battle 
of Chaeronea grieved him so that he died a voluntary death. There 
is also a group, in Phrygian marble, of Persians supporting a bronze 
tripod : the figures, and the tripod are both worth seeing. They sav 
that the old sanctuary of Olympian Zeus was built by Deucalion, and 
in proof that Deucalion dwelt at Athens they point to a grave not far 
9 from the present temple, g. Hadrian also built for the Athenians 
a temple of Hera and FauheUeman Zeus, and a sanctuary common 
to all the gods. But most splendid of all are one hundred columns : 
walls and colonnades alike are mad* of Phrygian marine. Here, 
too, i.s a building adorned with a gilded roof and alabaster, and 
also with statues and paintings: books are stored in iL There is 
also a gymnasium named after Hadrian; i^ loo, has one hundred 
columns from the quarries of Libya. 

XIX 

i. After the temple of Olympian Zeus there is near it an ima^e 
oi Pythian Apollo. There i-i also another sanctuary of Apollo, 
where he is surnamed Delphinian, They say that when the temple 
wras finished all hut the roof, Theseus came to ike city, a stranger as 
yet to every one. He wore a. garment that reached to his feel! ami 
hail his hair neatly plaited; so when he came la the temple of the 
1 hilphinian Apollo, tlie tnen who were malting the roof ashed him 
jeehngly why a marriageable maiden like him was rambling atone, 
Theseus answered Lhcm nothing, but unyoking, so it is said, the oxen 
from the cart which stood by, he tossed them up higher than the 
1 roof which the men were malting for the temple. ;, < if the place 
called the Cardens and of the temple of Aphrodite no story is told, 
nor yet of the Aphrodite which stands near the temple. The form 
of this image is square like the images of Hermes: the inscription 
sets forth that Heavenly Aphrodite u die eldest of the fates. The 
image of Aphrodite in the Gardens is a work of Alcamenes, and few 
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things at Athena art so well urnitii seeing as this, 3, There is a 3 
sanctuary of Hercules which is called Cytiosaigcs: the story of the 
white bitch may he learnt by reading the oracle. There are altm of 
Hercules and Hebe* whom they believe to be a child of Zens and 
wedded to Hercules. There is also an altar of Alcmeua and ot 
Iolaus r who shared most of the labours of Hen u es. 4 - L 
Lyceum takes its name from Lycos, son of Pandion; bui (rum the 
first and down to onr time* it haa been deemed sacred to Apollo, 
and here the god was first named Lycean ( 4 wolfish *h It « said 
that Lycos also gave his name to the Term line, who are tailed 
LydflriS after him: he came to them when he fit. _ trom 
Aegeus, 5. Behind the Lyceum is the tomb of Nisus, king i>( 4 

MeL-,ira i who was slain by Minos. The Athenians >rou| ;st _ 
lx>dy and buried it here. A story is told of this Nww that be had 
purple hair on his head, and that he was doomed to die whenever 
it should be shorn* When the CreEans came into the land Wtf 
carried the other cities in Megans by storm, but Laid siege to Nraea 
in which Nisns had taken refuge. _ Thereupon, it is said the 
daughter of Nisus fell in love with Minos and sheared no la ers 
hair. So runs the tale. 

6. The Athenian rivers are the lllssus, and a rLycr a 3 
the same name as the Celtic Eridanias, and foils into the 
ILissus. It was at the Wsm *ey say, that Oritbyk was phiymg 
when the North Wind carried her on and wedded her. And 
they say it was on account ot this affinity that the l ore 1 _ in 

helped them, and destroyed TOOtf of die barbarian Galleys. 
The Athenians dcctn die II Essie -aen-d to various deities, and in 
particular there is an altar of the Ilissian Muses on ns bank IM 
hi 11 n p too, is shown where the Peloponnesians dew tie i .email 
kina Codrus, son of MelanLhus. 7. Acre™ P 3 *™ ls a chs '™ ; 
called Agree and a temple of Huntress Artemis, they say that 
Artemis first hunted here after she came from Delos f therefore 
her ima-e has a bow, Wonderful to see, though nut so impressive 
to hear of, is .1 stadium of white marble. One may best get an idea 
of its size as follows. It is n hill rising above the Ifissus of a 
crescent chape m Its upper part, and extending thence m a dou r e 
straight line to the bank of the river, It was biuti by 1 Jl - ■ j le ™ an 
H erodes, and the greater part of the Pentelic quarries was used up 
in its construction. 


XX 

1 . There Is 1 street called Tripods leading from the Prytaneum 
The place is so called from certain relatively large temples on which 
stand tripods. These tripods are of bronze, but enclose must 
memorable works of art For ber£ Is the oi whit h rixuc v'S 
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is said co have been very proud They say that once when Phiyne 
asked for the most beautiful of his works, he JoTerdike promised to 
give her is, but would tioC tell which he thought the most beautiful. 
Sa a servant of Phryne ran in declaring that Praxiteles’ studio had 
caught fire, and that most, but not at!, of his works had perished, 
^ Praxiteles at ouce ran for the door, protesting that all his labour was 
lost ii the flames had reached the Satyr and the Love, But Phryne 
bade him stay and he of good cheer, telling him that he had suffered 
no loss, but had only been entrapped into saying which were the most 
beautiful of his works. So Phryne chose the Lore. In the neigh¬ 
bouring temple of Dionysus is a boy Satyr handing a cup : the Love 
which stands in the same place, and the Dionysus, are works of 
Thymilus. 

3 _ But the oldest sanctuary of Dionysus is beside the theatre. 

Within the enclosure there are two temples and two images of 
Dionysus, one suraamed Eleutherian, the other made by A lea- 
menus of ivory and gold. Here, too, are pictures representing 
Dionysus bringing Hephaestus up to heaven. For the Greeks say 
that Hera flung Hephaestus down as soon as he was bom, and that hi, 
bearing her a grudge, sent her as a gift a golden chair with invisible 
bonds. When Hera sat down on it she was held fast, and 
Hephaestus would not listen to the intercession of any of the gad?, 
till Dionysus, his trustiest friend, made him drunk, and so brought 
him to heaven. There are also depicted lVmheus and Lycorgus 
suffering retribution for the insults they offered to Dionysus, and 
Ariadne asleep, and Theseus putting to sea, and Dionysus come to 
carry Ariadne oE 

* 3 ' N(? ar I he sanctuary of Dionysus and the theatre is a 

structure said to have been made in imitation of the tent of 
Xernea,. ft was rebuilt, for the old edifice was burned by the 
Roman general Sulla when he captured Athens. The cause of the 
war was this. Mithridates was Icing of the barbarians about the 
.Euxinc Sea. Rut the pretext on which he made war on the 
Romans, and how he crossed into Asia, and the cities which he con- 
quered or made- friends with,—all this T lea ire to such .is wish to 
study the history of Mitfaridates: I wilt relate only as much as ron- 

5 corns the capture of Athens, There was one Arisrion. an Athenian 
whom Mithri dates employed as an envoy to the Greet cities. This 
man persuaded the Athenians to prefer Mithridates to the Romans ■ 
hut he did not persuade all of them, only the turbulent tiart of the 
populace: the respectable Athenians fled to the Romans. A 
battle took place: the Romans gained a decisive victory, and pursued 
A nation and the Athenians into the city ; but Archelaus and the h ar . 
banans they chased into Piracti* (Archelaus was another cuneral 
of Mtthridates. On a former occasion he had overrun the territory 
D the Magnesian® of Sipylus, but they wounded him and slaughtered 
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most of his troops.) 4. So Athens was invested. Blh when word of h* 
came to Taxiing a general of Mithridates, who was besieging Rlatea 
in Fhocis, be raised the siege and marched towards Attica. Hearing 
of this the Roman general left a part of his army to besiege Athens, 
and advanced in person with the main body into Boeotk to meet 
Taxilus, I’wo days afterwards messengers came to both the Roman 
camps; Sulla was informed that the walls of Athens were captured, 
and the troops which had taken Athens were told that Taxiing had 
been defeated at Chaeronea. On his return to Attica Sulla shut up 
his Athenian adversaries in the Geratnieus, and ordered them to be 
decimated* His rage at the Athenians not abating, some of them 7 
made their way secretly to Delphi; and in answer to their inquiries 
whether it wsls fated that Athens also should now at last be laid 
waste* the Pythian priestess gave the oracle about the wine shin. 
Sulla was afterwards attacked by the disease to which I am told There- 
cydc5 of Syros succumbed- But though Sulla treated the mass of the 
Athenians with a cruelty unworthy of a Roman, I do not think that 
this was the cause of bis calamity. The cause was rather the wrath 
o£ the God of Suppliants* because when Aristkm took refuge in the 
sanctuary of Athena, Sulla dragged him away and put hint lo death. 
Though Athens suffered thus in the Roman war, it flourished again in 
the reign of Hadrian. 


XXI 

1. In the theatre at Athens there arc statues of tragic and comic 
poets, but most of the statues are of poets of little mark- lor none 
of the renowned eatnio poets was there except Menander. Among 
the famous tragic poets there are statue* of Euripides and Sophocles, 

It is said that after the death of Sophocles the Lacedaemonians 
had invaded Attfca, and that their general saw Dionysus standing 
by him and bidding him to pay to the new siren the honours 
which are customarily paid to the dead; and it seemed to him 
that the dream referred to Sophocles and his poetry; for to this day 
whatever is winsome in verse and prose they liken to a siren, 3- 
The statue of Aeschylus was made, I think, long after his death and = 
long after the painting of die battle of Marathon. Aeschylus said 
that, when he was a stripling, he fell asleep in a ticid while he was 
watching the grapes and that Dionysus appeared to him and bade 
him write tragedy; and as soon as it was day, lor he wished to obey 
the god., he tried and found that he versified with the greatest case. 
Such was the tale he told. 4- On what is called the south wall of 3 
the Acropolis, which faces towards the theatre, there is a gilded head 
of the Gorgon Medusa, and round about the head is wrought an 
aej;is, 5. At the top of the theatre is a cave in tbe rocks under 
the Acropolis; and over this cave is a tripod. Tti it are figures of 
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Apollo and Artemis slaying the children of Niobt This Kiobe I 
myself saw when I ascended Mount Sipylus. Close at hand it is 
merely a rock and a did with no resemblance to a woman, mourning 
or otherwise; buttf you stand farther off, you will think you see a 
weeping woman bowed with grief 

+ 6. On the way from the theatre to the Acropolis at Athens 

Cal os is buried This Galos was sister’s son to Daedalus, and 
studied art under him: Daedalus murdered him and fled lo 
C rete, but afterwards took refuge with Cocahts in Sicily. 7. The 
sanctuary of Aesculapius is worth seeing for its images of the got! 
and his children, and also for its painting. In it is a fountain 
beside which, they say, Halirrothius, son of Poseidon, violated 
Alcippe, daughter of Ares, and was therefore slain bv Ares, And 
this, they say, was the first murder on which sentence was prn- 

5 nu u need. Here among other things is dedicated 3 Sarmatian 
corselet: any one who looks at it will say that the barbarians are 
not less skilful craftsmen than the Greeks, 8. For the Ssrmntians 
neither dig nor import iron, being the most isolated of aii the bar¬ 
barous peoples in these regions. But their ingenuity has supplied 
the defect. Their spears are tipped with bone instead of iron, 
their bows and arrows are of the cornel-tree, and the barbs of the 
arrows are of bone They throw ropes, round the enemies whom 
they fill in with ; then wheeling their hones round they upset 

6 their foes entangled in the rapes. They make their corselets in the 
following way. Every man breeds many mares, for the Jand is net 
divided up into private lots, and it produces nothing but wild 
forest; for the people are nomads. These mares they not only 
employ in war, but also sacrifice to their local gods, and more¬ 
over use them as food. The5 collect the hoots, dean them, and 
split them till they resemble the scales of a dragon. Anybody who 
has not seen a dragon has at least seen a green fir-cone. Well, the 
fabric which they make out of the hoofs may he not inaptly likened 
to the clefts on a fir-cone. In these pieces they bore holes, and 
having stitched them together with the sinews of horses and oxen 
they use them as corselets, which are inferior to Greek breastplates 
neither in elegance nor strength, for they are both sword-proof and 

7 arrow-proof. Linen corselets, on the other hand, are not so service¬ 
able in battle, for they yield to the thrust of iron ; but they are use¬ 
ful to huntsmen, for the teeth of lions and leopards break off short 
in them. 9. Linen corselets may be seen dedicated in various 
sanctuaries, particularly at Gryneum, where Apollo has n most 
beautiful grove both of cultivated trees and of all trees which, with¬ 
out bearing fruit, are pleasant to smell or to see. 
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XXII 

1. Alter the sanctuary of Aesculapius, proceeding by this road 
towards the Acropolis, we come to a temple of Themis, In front of 
it is a barrow erected in memory of Hippolytus, They say hh death 
was brought about by curses. Even foreigners who have learned 
the Creek tongue are familiar with the love of Fhaedra, and how the 
nurse sought to serve her by a hold bad deed. z. The Troezenians 
have also a grave of Hippolytus, and the tale which they tell runs 
thus; When Theseus was almut to marry Phaedra, he did not wish - 
that, in case he should have children by her + Hippolylus should either 
be ruled by them or should reign in their stead. So he sent him away 
to PiUheUs to be reared by him and he king of Trouren. Afterwards 
Pallas and his sons revolted against Theseus and he, after shying 
them, went to Troezen to be purified, and there Phaedra hist saw 
and loved Hippolytus, and laid the plot of death. Thera is a 
myrtle-tree at TYoefeil^ of which the leaves arc all pierced They 
say it did not grow thus at first, hut that Phaedra, sick of love, pricked 
it with the brooch she wore in her hair. 3. The worship of Vulgar 3 
Aphrodite and of Persuasion was instituted by Theseus when he 
gathered the Athenians from the townships into a single city. In 
my time the ancient images were gone, but the existing images were 
by no obscure artists. There is also a sanctuary of Earth, the 
Nursing-Mother, and of Green Demeter: the meaning of these sur¬ 
names may be learnt by inquiring of the priests. 

4. There is but one entrance to the Acropolis 1 it admits of no 4 
other, being; everywhere precipitous and fortified with a strung wall 
Thu portal (Fmpylaea) has a roof of white marble, and for the 
beauty and sum of the blocks it hns never yet been matched. 
Whether the statues of t he horsemen represent the sons of Xenophon, 
or arc merely decorative, I cannot soy for certain. On the right of 
the portal is a temple of Wingless Victory. 5. From this point die 
sea is visible* and it was here, they say, that Aegeus cast himself 
down and perished. For the ship that bore the children to Crete 5 
used to put to sea with black sails ; but when 'Theseus sailed to 
beard the bull called the son of Minos the Minotaur), he told 
his father that lie would use white sails if he came back victorious 
over the bull. However, after the loss of Ariadne he forgot to do 
so. Then Aegeus, when he saw the ship returning with black sails, 
thought that his son was dead; so he flung himself down and was 
killed. There is a shrine to him at Athens called the shrine of the 
hero Aegeus, 

fi + On the left of the portal is a chamber containing G 
pictures. Among the pictures which lime had not effaced, were 
Diomede and Ulysses* the one at Lemnos carrying off the bow of 
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Pbiloctetes, the other carrying o(T the image of Athena from Ilium, 
Among the paintings here h also Orestes slaving Aegi&thus, and 
Pylades slaying Nauplius* sons* who came to the rescue of Aegis- 
thus T and Paly vena about to be slaughtered near the grave "of 
Achilles. Homer did well to omit so savage a deed, and he did 
well, 1 think, to represent Scyros as captured by Achilles, therein 
differing from those who say that Achilles lived in the company of 
the maidens at Scyros : it is this latter version of the legend that 
Polygnotus has painted. Polygnotns also painted Ulysses at the 
river approaching the darnscls who are washing clothes with 

7 Kattsk&a, just as Homer described the scene Amongst other 
paintings there is A picture of Aidblades containing emblems of 
the victory won by bis team at Kemea Perseus b also depicted 
on his way back io Seri plans, carrying the head of Medusa to 
Polydectes. But I do not care to tell the story of Medusa 
in treating of Attica. 7. Passing over the picture of the boy 
carrying the water - pats,, and the picture of the wiestler by 
Timaenettls, there is a portrait of Musaeus, ] have read verses in 
which it is said that Musaeus received from the North Wind the 
gift of flying ■ but I believe that the verses were composed by 
Onomacmus, and that nothing can with certainty be ascribed to 
Musaeus except the hymn which he made on Dome ter fat the 
Lycomids. 

8 A Just at the entrance to the Acropolis are figures of Hermes 
and the Graces, which are said to have been made by Srxrrates the 
son of Sopbronlseus, The Hermes is named Hermes of the Portal 
The Pythian priestess bore witness that Socrates was the wisest of 
men,, a title which she did not give even to Anachard^ though he 
was quite willing to receive it, and had indeed come to Delphi for 
die purpose. 

XXIII 

1. It is one of Lhe sayings of the Greeks that there were Seven 
Sages. Amongst these they reckon the Lesbian tyrant and 
Periander T son of Cypsdus. Yet Pisistmtus and his son Hippks 
were more humane than Penan tier and sager in the arts both uf 
war and peace, until the death of Hipparchus exasperated Hipptas, 
Amongst the objects on which Hippia_s vented his fury was a woman 

z named Leaena {" lioness 1 ). 3, Thu story has never before been 
put on record, but is commonly believed at Athens. He tortured 
Leaena to death, knowing that she was Amtogiton’s mistress, and 
supposing that she couid not possibly be ignorant of the plot. As 
a recomfacnse, when the tyranny of the Prsistiatids was put down, 
the Athenians set up a bronze lioness in memory of the woman. 
Beside it is an image of Aphrodite, which they say was an offering 
of CalTias and a work of CalamU* 
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Near it m a bronze statue of DLitruphes pierced with arrows, j 
3 - Amongst the deeds of Dlitiephes which the Athenians " 

tell of is the following, After Demosthenes had sailed for 

Syracuse some Thracian mercenaries arrived too late iq join 
the expedition; so Dtitrephcs led them back In the Chal- 

cidian Euripus he landed at the place where once stood Lite 

inland Boeotian town of Mycalessus, and marching up from the coast 
he toot the town. The Thracians massacred not only the fighting 
tnen 1 but also the women and children, as I can prove" For all the 
Boeotian cities which the Thebans taid waste were inhabited in my 
time, the people having escaped when the cities felt. Therefore 
if the barbarians had not put every soul in Mycalessus to the sword* 
the remount would afterwards have reocctipied die city. 4. j n. 4 
regard to t her statue of E ditrephes I ivas surprised that it was 
parted with arrowy since the Cretans arc die only Greek people 
who are accustomed to the use of the bow. For we know that 
lhe Opuntian Lotxians, whom Homer described as coming to 
Ilium with bows and slings, carried heavy anus as early as the 
Medic wars. Even the Malians did not continue to practise 
archery; indeed, I believe tlwt they were unacquainted with it 
hcSore the time of Philoctetes, and gave it up not long afterwards. 

S’ Near the statue of DEitrtphes (for I do not wish to mention die 
obscurer statues) are images of gods—one of Health, who is slid to 
be a daughter of Aesculapius* and one of Athena, who is also sur- 
narned Health. 6. There is also a stone of no great size, but big 5 
enough for a little man io sit on. They say that when Dionysus 
came into the country Silcnus rested on this &tone. Elderly Satyrs 
are named Silenuses. Wishing [u know particularly who the Satyrs 
are, 1 have for that purpose talked with many persons. y + 

E nob-emus, ;i C-uian, sr 3 id that when he was sidling to Italy he 
Tvas driven by gales out of his course and into the outer ocean. Into 
which mariners do riot sail. And he said that there were many 
desert island^ but that on other islands there dwelt wild men. 
The sailors were loath to put in to these latter islands* for they had 
put in there before, and had some experience of the inhabitants. 
However, they were forced to put in onto more. These islands, 
--aid be, are called by die seamen the Isles of the Satyrs,, and the 
dwellers on them are red-haired, and have tails on their loins little 
less than the tails of horses ; who when they clapped eyes on them 
rati down to the ship, and without uttering a syllabic attempted to 
get at the women in the ship. At last the sailors, in fear* cast out 
a barbarian woman, on the island, and the Satyrs outraged her most 
grossly, 

8. Among other things that I saw on the Acropolis at Athens y 
u p ere the bronze boy holding the sprinkler, and Perseus after be has 
done the deed on Medusa. The hoy is a work of Lyclaa* son of 
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Myron % the Perseus is .1 work of Myron, 9. Then? is also a 
sanctuary of Bfatutmioji Artemis: the linage is a work of Praxiteles. 
The goddess gets her surname from the township of Brauron : 
and at Brauron is the old wooden image which is, they say, the 
8 Tmiric Artemis. 10, There is also set up a bronze figure of the 
so-called Wooden Horse, Every one who does not suppose that 
the Phrygians were the veriest ninnies* is aware that what Epeus 
made was an engine for breaking down the wall. But the story goes 
that the Wooden Horse had within li the bravest of the Greeks, 
and the bronze horse has been shaped accordingly, Menestheus 
and Teucer are peeping out of it T and so are the 50ns of Theseus. 
$ 11. Among the statues that stand after the horse, the one 
of Epicfmrinn^ who practised running in armour, is by Ciltias* 
Qenohius was a man who did a good deed to Thucydides, son 
of Olorus; fot he earned a decree recalling Thucydides from 
banishment Unt on his way home Thucydides was murdered, 
10 and his tomb is not far from the MdiUan gate, 12, The histories 
of Hcrmulycus, the pancratiast,. and of Phomiio, the son of 
Asopiehns, have been told by other writers, so I pass them by. 
This much, however, I have to add as regards Phoimia He 
ranked among the Athenian worthies, and came of no obscure 
family, but be was in debt So he retired to the township of 
Paeanieus, and lived there till the Athenians elected him admiraL 
But he said he could not go lo sea, s£nt;c he owed money, and could 
not look his men in the fare until he had paid his debts. So the 
Athenians discharged all his debts, tor they were determing that 
he should have the command. 


XXIY 

t. Here Athena is represented striking Marsya* the Silenms, 
because he picked up the flutes when the goddess had tncani that 
they should be thrown away, 2, Over against the works I have 
mentioned is the legendary' fight of Theseus with the bull, which 
was called the hull of Minos, whether this hull was a man or* as the 
prevalent tradition has it t a beast ; for even in our own time women 
have given birth to much more marvellous monsters than this. 

2 Here, too, is Fhrixus, son of Athamas T represented as he appeared 
after being carried away by the ram to the land of the Colchian*; 
he has sacrificed the mm to some god, apparently to hina whom 
the Orchomentans call loiphyslian ; and having cut off the thighs 
according to the Greek custom, he is looking at them burning. 
Among the statues which stand next in order fa ont of Hercules 
strangling the serpents according to the story; and one of Athena 
rising from the head of Zeus r There is also a bull set up by the 
Council of the Areopagus for some reason or other: one might 
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make many guesses on the subject if one those to da 50. j. 1 3 
observed before that the zeal of the Athenians in matters, of religion 
exceeds that of alt other peoples. Thus they were the first to give 
A therm the surname of the Worker, and <to ioalte> images of Hermes 
without limbs; - - . and in the temple with them is a Spirit of the 
Zealous. He who prefers the products of art to mere antiquities 
should observe the following:—There is a man wearing a helmet, 
a work of Clcoetas* who has inwrought the man's nails of silver. 
There is also an image of Earth praying Zens to rain on her, cither 
because the Athenians themselves needed rain, or because there was a 
drought all over Greece. Here also is a statue of Tirnotheus, son 
of Conan, and a statue of Conan himsdf A group representing 
Proctir and Itys, at the time when Procne has taken her resolution 
against the boy, was dedicated Uv Alcamcnes; and Athena is 
represented exhibiting the olive plant, and Poseidon exhibiting the 
wave, 4, There is also an image of Zeus made by I-eachares* and 4 
another of Zeus Eumamcd Policus ('urban'). I will describe the 
customary mode of sacrificing to the latter, hut without giving the 
reason assigned for iL They set barley mixed with wheat on the 
altar of Zeus Pul feus* and keep no watch; and the ox which they 
keep in readiness for the sacrifice goes up to the altar and eats of 
the graire They call one of the priests the Ox-slayer T and here he 
throws away the axe (for such is the custom), and flees away; 
and they, as if they did not know the man who did the deed, 
bring the axe to trial, Such is their mode of procedure. 

5> Alt the figures in the gable over the entrance to the temple 5 
called the Parthenon relate to the birth of Athena, The back 
gable contains the strife of Poseidon with Athena for the possession 
of the land. The image itself is made of ivory and. gold Its 
helmet is surmounted in the middle by a figure of 9 bphinx (I 
will tell the story of the sphinx when I come to treat of Eoeotia) r and 
on either side of the helmet are griffins wrought in relict 6. Aristeas 6 
□f Proconnesus says In his poem that these griffins fight for Ehe gold 
with the Arimaspians who dwell beyond the Issedoncans, and that 
the gold which the griffins guard is produced by the earth. He 
says p too, that the Arimaspsans are all one-eyed men from birth f and 
that the griffins are beasts like lions* but with the wings and beak of 
an eagle. So much fur the griffins. 7. The image of Athena stands 7 
upright, clad in a garment that reaches to her feet; an her breast h 
the head of Medusa wrought in ivory. She holds a Victory about 
four cubits high, and in the other hand a spear. At her feet ties 
a shield, and near the spear is a serpent* which may be Eridithomus. 
On the pedestal of the image h wrought in relief the birth of 
Pandora. Hesiod and other poets have told how this Pandora was 
the first woman, and bow before the birth of Pandora womankind 
as yet was non The only statue I saw there was that of the 
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Emperor Hadrian ; and at t iitt tuttcuicc there ft a statue of 
Iphicxatcs, who did many marvellous deeds, 

8. Over against the temple is a bronze Apollo: they say the 
image was made by Phidias. They call it Locust Apollo," because, 
^ hen locusts blasted the land, the god said he would drive then) 
out of the country. And they know that he drove them out, but 
how he did it they da not say, I have myself known locusts to 
disappear from Mount Sipylus three several times in different ways. 
Once they were swept away by a storm that broke over them : once 
they were destroyed by intense heat following after rain; and once 
they were caught in a sudden cold and perished. All this I have 
seen happen to them. 


XXV 

I, On the Acropolis at Athens is a statue of Pericles, the son of 
Xanthippus, and one of Xanthippus himseh; who fought the sea- 
fight at Mycale against the Medts. The statue of Pericles stands 
in a different part of the Acropolis: but near the statue of Xan- 
thippus is one of Anacreon the Teian, the first poet, after Sappho the 
Lesbian, to write mostly love poems. The attitude of the statue is 
like that of a man singing in his cups. The figures of women near it 
were made by Dinomenes: they represent lo, daughter of Inachus, 
and Gillisio, daughter of T.ycaon. The tides tuld of these two 
women are exactly alike—the love of Zeus, the wrath of Hera, and 
the transformation of Jo into a cow, and of Call is to imu a bear, 

1 a. At the south wall are figures about two cubits high* 
dedicated by Attains. They represent the legendary war of the 
giants who once dwelt about Thrace and the isthmus of ftdlenc, 
the fight of the Athenians with the Amazons, the buttle with the 
Medes at Mar a th on, and the destruction of the Cauls in Mysia. 

There is a statue also of Glympiodorus, who earned fame Loth by 
the greatness and the Opportuneness of his exploits, for he infused 
courage into men whom a scries of dtvisteix had plunged in despair, 
j 3. For the disaster at Cbaercnea was the beginning of ev il * to 
all the Greeks ; and the yoke of slavery which it brought with it 
pressed not least heavily on the states that had held aloof or had 
sided with Macedonia. Most of the cities Philip captured. With 
the Athenians he nominally made a treaty, but in realm- he Inflic ted 
on them the deepest injuries of all, for he wrested islands from them 
and deposed them from the empire of the aea. K Qr a l[mc t j lc 
Athenians kept quiet during the reign of Philip and afterwards of 
Alexander. _ But when Alexander died and the Macedonians chose 
Arislaeus king, though the whole government was vested in Anti- 
Iinter, the Athenians could no longer brook the thought that Greece 
should tbr ever be at the feet of Macedonia; so they were bent on 
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war and stirred up others to action. 4, The cities that joined them 4 
were these : in Pelopotmese there were Argos* Epidaurus, Sicyon* 
Troezen* Elis* Phlius, Messene; outside the Isthmus of CcuiHth 
there were the Locrians* Fhocinus* Thessalians, Carysuans* and die 
Acamanians who belonged to the Actolian League. Bui the 
Boeotians* who enjoyed the Theban territory of which the Thebans 
had been dispossessed* fearing that the Athenians might restore 
Thebes not only did not join the alliance, but furthered the cause 
of Macedonia with all their might- Each contingent of the allies 5 
was led by Its own general, but the command of the whole army was 
voted to the Athenian Leosthenes* out of regard for the dignity of 
his native city and his own military reputation. He had indeed 
already conferred a benefit on the whole of Greece; for when 
Alexander would have banished to Persia all the Greet mercen¬ 
aries who had served under Darius and his satraps, Leosthcnes 
anticipated hh design by shipping them to Europe. The bright 
hopes that had been conceived of him he now surpassed by brighter 
deeds ; and hh death, by striking dismay Into every heart, contributed 
not a little to the disaster which ensued. The Athenians had to 
receive a Macedonian garrison which occupied Munychia, and 
afterwards Piraeus* and the Long Walls. 5. When Antipaler 6 
was dead, Olympias crossed over from Epirus, put Aridaeus to 
death, and reigned for a time} but not long afterwards she was 
besieged and captured by Cassander, who handed her over to the 
multitude. After Cassander came to the throne (to confine myself 
to bis dealings with the Athenians) he captured the fortress of 
Pa nan turn in Attica and also Salamis, and contrived that Demetrius* 
son of Phanostratus, who inherited from his father a reputation for 
ability* should be made tyrant of Athene This Demetrius was 
deposed from rise tyranny by Demetrius,, son of AntigoniiS, a young 
man ambitious of standing well with the Greeks. Cassander* how- 7 
ever* in whose mind there rankled a hitter hatred of Athens, gained 
over \a chares* hitherto a popular leader, and persuaded him to 
compass the tyranny; and of all the tyrants we know of he was the 
most merciless to man and the most reckless of God. But Demetrius* 
son of Antigonus, though he had quarrelled with the Athenian 
people, nevertheless put down the tyranny of I.ac hares also. When 
I he walls were captured Lachares tkd To Boeolia. But as he had 
taken down golden shields from the Acropolis* and had stript the 
very image of Athena of all the ornaments that could be removed* 
he was suspected of being very rich* and was therefore murdered 
by some men of Coronea. Having freed the Athenians from their £ 
tyrants, Demetrius* son of Antigen us, did not res: ore Piraeus to 
them after the flight of Ladiares. At a later lime he defeated 
the Athenian?., and introduced a garrison into Athens, itself* having 
fortified what is called the Museum. 6. The Museum is a hiil 
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wills in the ancient circuit of tlie city, opposite the Acropolis, where 
they say that Musaeus sang and, dying of old age, was buried. 
Afterwards a monument was built here to a Syrian man, But at the 
time I speak of Demetrius fortified and held the hill. 

XXXI 

i. Some time afterwards a few men, bethinking them of their 
forefathers, and of what a change had come over the glory of Athens, 
without more ado put themselves under tire command of Olympic 
dorus. He led them, old men and striplings alike, against the 
Macedonians, looking for victory rather to stout hearts than strong 
arms. When the Macedonians marched out to meet him he 
defeated them: they Bed to tile Museum, and he look the place, 

3 Thus Athens was freed from the Macedonians, j. All the Athenians 
fought memorably, but Leocritus, son of Protarehus, is said to have 
been the boldest in the action. Tor he was the first to mount the 
wail and the first to leap into the Museum. He fell in the fight, 
and among other marks of honour which the Athenians bestowed 
im him they engraved his name arid his exploit on his shield, and 

3 dedicated it to Zeus of Freedom, 3. This was Olympiodorns' 
greatest feat, apart from his achievements in recovering Piraeus ,md 
Munychia. But when the Macedonians made a raid on Elcusis, lie 
put the FJeusinkos in order of battle and vanquished the Macedonians. 
Before this, when Caasander had invaded Attica, Olytnptodorus sailed 
to Aeiolia and persuaded the Aetolians to come to the rescue. And 
to this allied force it was chiefly due dial the Athenians escaped a 
war with Cassander. Olympiodorus is honoured 3 1 Athens both on 
the Acropolis and in the Pry Linen m : at Fleusis then: is a painting 
to his memory; and the Phocians of Elatea dedicated a bronze 
statue of him at Delphi because he helped them when they revolted 
from Cassauder. 

4 4. Near the statue of Olympiodortis stands a bronze image of 

Artemis suntamed Leucopbryenian. It was dedicated by the suns 
of Themistodcs; for the Magnesian^ whom the king gave to Themis- 
tocles to govern, hold Leucophryenian Artemis in honour, But I 
must proceed, for I have to describe the whole of Greece. Endoetis 
was an Athenian by birth and a pupil of Daedalus. When Daedalus 
fled on account of the murder of Catos, Endueus followed hint to 
Crete- There is a seated image of Athena by Endoeos: the in 
scrrption states that it was dedicated by Callias and made by 
End mus. 1 

5 6. There is also a building called the Erechtheum. Before the 
entrance is an altar of Supreme Zeus, where they sacrifice no living 
thing; but they lay cake* on it, and having done so thev are for- 
bidden by custom to make use of wine. Inside of the building are 
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altars : one of Poseidon, on which th ey sacrifice also to Erecbtheus 
in obedience to an oracle) one of the hero Botes; and one of 
Hephaestus, On the walls arc paintings of the family of the Butad* 
Within* for the building is doubly there is sea-water in a well This 
is not very surprising, for the same thing may be seen in inland 
places, as at Aphrodisias in Cam. But what is remarkable about 
I his well is that, when the south wind has been blowing the well 
gives forth a sound of waves ; and there is the shape of a trident 
in the rock. These things are said to have been the evidence pro¬ 
duced by Poseidon in support of his claim to the country, 

7, The rest of the city and the whole land are equally sacred to 8 
Athena ; For although the worship of other gods is established in the 
townships.,. the inhabitants none the less hold Athena in honour But 
the object which was universally deemed the holy of holies many years 
before the union of the townships* is an image ot Athena In what is 
now called the Acropolis* but what was then called the city, Ihe 
legend is that the image fell from heaven* but whether this was so 
or not I will not inquire, Callimachus made a golden lamp for 
the goddess. They fill the lamp with oil, and wait till the same day 7 
next year, and the oil suffices for the lamp during all the intervening 
time, though it ls burning day and night. The wick h made of 
Catpasim flax, which is the only kind of Has that does not take fire, 

A bronze palm-tree placed over the lamp and reaching to the roul 
draws off the smoke: Callimachus, who made the lamp, though 
inferior to the best art bus in the actual practice of his art, so far 
Bypassed them all in ingenuity, that he was the first to bore holes in 
stones* and assumed, or accepted al the hands of others, the tale ot 
the Refiner away of Art. 


XXVII 

i. In the temple of the Polias is a wooden Hermes, said to be 
an offering of Ceciops, but hidden under myrtle boughs. Amongst 
the ancient offerings which are worthy of mention is u folding-chair, 
made by Daedalus, and spoils taken from the Medcs, including 
the corselet of Masistius, who commanded the cavalry at PEataea, 
and a sword said to be that of Mardomus, Masistitis* I know, 
was killed by the Athenian cavalry* but as fthirdonius fought against 
the Lacedaemonians, and fell by the hand of a Spartan, the Athenians 
could not have got the sword originally, nor is it likely that the 
Lacedaemonians would have alEowed them to carry it off- 2. About 2 
the olive they have nothing to say accept that it was produced by 
the goddess as evidence In the dispute about the country. 
say, loo, that the olive was burned down when the Medes firerd 
Athens* but that after being burned down it sprouted the same day 
to a height of two cubits, 3, Contiguous to ihe temple of Athetift 
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is a temple of Pandrosus, who alone of the sisters was blameless in 
3 rcgaxi] to the trust committed to them, 4, What surprised me yen' 
mueh T but is not graumlly known, I will describe a s it takes P S 
,* u tn^idtns dwell not far from the temple of the Polias: the 
Athenian rail them Amphenol These are lodged for a time with 

; b “ E " h k en - th . e fest,v L al comcs ™ nd fl»7 perform the 
2 £T 2 Ccremi ' Jn J' b l n ‘S ht - They pet or, their heads the things 
which the priestess of Athena gives them to carry, hut what it ^ 

’* k . no "? neither to her who gives nor to them who carry 

4nW^ re IS ,| in / y L , Clt> j. an f ndo5Ufc no » (a * from the Sanctuary of 
Aphrodite called Aphrodite in the Gardens, and there is a natural 
underground descent through it Down this wav the maidens go 
Be.ow they leave their burdens, and getting something else whfch 

2SS£ '"'i hrin H e # "t*- « S iXS 

and others are brought to die Acropolis in their stead. ^ 

+ ^ ear the temple of Athena is a well-wrought figure of an 

I ysSE J Thenar 1 ^ 10 be the ^udmaid 

. J . u . . I hire are also large bronze figures of men confronting 

£?Jw% f0T a i ^ * ? h ? ° ne oi them frechUieus and 
the other Ettmolpus. And yet Athenian antiquaries themselves 

""V ^ lf wa * F.umolpus 1 sou Inirnaradus th*™ 
i killed WjMlta* S . On „, s to, 1 *™, “ 

* bo ^soothsayer to Tolmides, and a statue of Tdhnhfo 
himself. Tolmides, in command of an Athenian fleet, ravaged 
prions places particularly the coast of Fdopcnnese, bS^S^hc 
Lacedaemonian docks at Gythium, and captured the vaaTtSL^r 

™ d ** ^* d of Cytliem : then landing in “jS ££? 

of Sstynn he devastated the country ; and irhen t hr- ^ 

fatUe, he routed them and dn>v“Ihem SmS^S^STZ S” 
“« .0 All.cns he led Athenian A .?f 

Invaded Boentin «i,h an a rmr ll™„, KT . N “ ra ' ami 
«*I »d reduced ChrnrrSn b S £ 2 ? *“! ° f ?« 
territory of Halinrtui and there fell in battle , , h ' cu j ,nt0 ‘ :L 

™ ™.nl Sech 1 ^ 17.0 be r'f T T 

6 7. There are ancient images of Athena So mn n fv° r rolnudes. 
niclted off, though they are somewhat bidM^d*^ r“ 
the flames reached them at the time when ihr- \+hn ■ ^ U . e ' for 

on their ships, and the dty, abandoned by L fiS Tt* 

h >' !lie ^ There i s also the hundnu Tf Z w 
whether it is the Calydonian boar J do nol knolT £l hcaz ' but 

1= also Cycnus fighting with Hercules, They sav r 

slew Lyra* a I hracian, and others in single combats for wh£h C £™ S 
»e,e^ ; b«, be » bbnndrbffi bflS'.fe 

7 s. Of the Stories which they tell in Troczen 1,1™,* -rt. 

15 “ B 5 ' When Herculcs vi5iLed ^^ras at TWndSJH'iw 
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the Jion s skin at dinner, and that there came in id him some Troe- 
zenian children, among whom was Theseus,. then just seven years 
old. They say that when the rest of the children saw the skin they 
ran away, but that Theseus, not much afraid, slipped out, snatched 
an axe from the servants* and at once came on in earnest, thinking 
the skin was a lion. That is, the first story which the Troeieniatts S 
tell of him. The next is this : Aegeus deposited boots and a sword 
under a rock as tokens of the bay’s identity, and then sat]**] away 
to Athens; but when Theseus was sixteen years old, he pushed up 
the rock and carried off what Aegeus had deposited there. There is a 
statue on the Acropolis illustrative of this story: it is a]I of bronze 
except the rock. g r They have also dedicated a representation of 9 
another exploit of Theseus, The story about it runs thus : The land 
n£ Crete, especially the part about the river Teihris, was being 
devastated by a bulb It appears that of old the wild Ijeasts were 
more fornudable to men than they are now. For example* there was 
the \emean ]ion and the Fa mass ion lion, serpents in many parts of 
Greece, and boan> at Calydon, at Erymanthy^ and at Crominyon in 
the land of Corinth, Some of these beasts were said to be produced 
by the earth, others to be sacred to gods, others to be Jet loose for 
the punishment of men. This particular bull is said by the Cretans 10 
to have been sent into their land by Poseidon, because Minos* 
though he ruled the Greek seas 3 did not honour Poseidon more than 
any other gorL They say that this bull was brought from Crete to 
Pdoponnest. 1 , and that this was one of the so-called twelve labours of 
Hercules. When it was let loose on the plain of Argos* it fled through 
the Isthmus nf Corinth and away into Attica to the township of 
Marathon, and killed all whom it met* including Androgens, son of 
Minos, But Minos would not hdtevc that the Athenians were guilt- 
Itisy of the death of Androgens \ so he sailed against Athens* and 
harried it until a covenant was made with him that he should take 
seven maidens and us many boys to the legendary Minotaur, to dwell 
in the Labyrinth at Cnosus. It Is said that ‘Theseus afterwards 
drove the bull of Marathon to the Acropolis and sacrificed Tt to the 
goddess, The offering uas dedicated by the township of Marathon. 

XXVIII 

i- Why they set up a bronze statue of Cylon* though he com* 
passed the tyranny, I cannot say for certain, I surmise that it was 
because he was an extremely handsome man, and gained, some repu¬ 
tation by winning a victory in the double race at Olympia. More¬ 
over he had the honour to marry a daughter of Theagencs* tyrant of 
Megara, 2, Upsides the things I have enumerated, there are two * 
tithe-ofledugs from spoils taken by the Athenians in war. One is a 
bronze image of Athena made from the spoils of the Modes who 
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landed ill Marathon- It is a work of Phidias. The <battle> of the 
Tjpiths with the Centaurs on her shield, and all the other figures m 
relief arc said to have been wrought by Mys, but designed, like all 
the other works of Mys, by Parrhassus, sou of Evenor The bead 
of the spear and the crest of the helmet of this Athena are visible 
to mariturs sailing from Sutiiyus to Alliens. Then: is also a brctv/.e 
chariot made out of a tithe of spoils taken from the Boeotians and 
the Chalridians of Euboea. 'Then: arc two other offerings., a statue 
of Pericles, the son of Xanlhippus. nnd an image of Athetia, stir- 
named Lemninti 3 ahcT the people of Lonnos who dedicated it. 
This image of Athena is the best worth seeing of the works of 
Phidias. 

3 3. The whole of the wall which runs round the Acropolis, 
except the part built by Cimon, son of Milti.ides, is said to have 
been erected by the Pehsgians who once dwell at the foot of the 
Acropolis. For they say that A groins and Hyperbius . . . . and 
inquiring who they were, all ! could leam was that they were 
originally Sicilians who migrated to Acdmanta. 

4 4. Descending not as far as the lower city* but below the 
poria.l r you come to a spring of water, and near it a sanctuary of 
Apollo in a cave. They think it was here that Apollo had inter¬ 
course with CtEUsa, daughter of Erechtheus. . . . . Philippides was 
sent to l,atedUeinon to tell that the Medes had landed, but came 
back reporting that the Lacedaemonians had deferred their march, for 
it was their custom not to march out to war before the moon was full 
Bui Philippides said that Pan met him about Mount Paithenius* 
and told him that he wished the Athenians well and would come to 
Marathon to fight for them. So the god Pan has been honoured 
for this message. 

.5 5, . . , where h also the Areopagus. It is called the 

Areopagas ( 4 hill of Ares") because Ares was the first to be tried 
there. 1 have already told how he killed Haluiathfaps, and 
why he did so. They say that Orestes was afterwards tried for 
the murder of his mother, and there is an altar of Warlike Athena 
which he dedicated after his acquittal The unwrought stones on 
which the accused and the accusers stand are named respectively 
s the stone of Injury and the stone of Ruthlessness. 6. Near this is 
a sanctuary of the goddesses whom the Athenians call the Vener¬ 
able Ones, but whom Hesiod in the TTuoipny calls the Furies. 
Aeschylus was the first to represent them with snakes In thdr 
hah. But there Ls nothing terrible in thdr images nor in the 
other images of the nether gods. There are images also of Pluto 
and Hermes and Earth. Persons who have been acquitted in the 
court of the Areoj^agus sacrifice here, and sacrifices are offered on other 
7 occasions both by strangers and ciriatu. 7. Within the enclosure 
is the tomb of Oedipus. After much inquiry I found that his bones 
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were brought from Thebes; for Sophocles' version of the death of 
Oedipus is, in my opinion, rendered incredible by Homers state¬ 
ment, that, when Oedipus died, Mecintcus went to Thebes and took 

port in the funeral games. . „ fu 

S. The Athenians have other, though less Famous, courts ol 
justice The court called Parabystum (* pushed aside') is so named 
because it is to an obscure part of the city, and they resort to it 
only in the most trivial cases. The court colled Trigonum { tri¬ 
angular‘> gets its name from its shape. The Batrscbium ( frog- 
jrreen'land the Phoenician! (‘red’) are named after their colour^ 
and retain their names to the present day, But the greatest and 
most frequented court is called the Heliaea. 9- Amongst the courts for 
the trial of homicides is the one called after the Palladium, where cases 
of involuntary homicide are tried Nobody denies that Demophon 
was the first person tried here, but there is a difference of opinion 
as to the crime for which he was tried 1 hey say that after the j 
capture of Ilium Diomede was sailing homeward, and that nigini 
having fallen when they arrived off Phalerum, the Argils dis¬ 
embarked as in an enemy’s country, taking it in the dark for some 
land other than Attica. Hereupon Hcmophtm, they say, being als i 
unaware that the men from the ships were Arrives, tame out 
against them and slew some of them, and earned off the l alladuim. 
But an Athenian, who did not see him coming, was knocked clown 
by Detnophon's horse and trampled to death. . hor toil! lemop mn 
was brought to trial, some say by the kinsmen o * *■ m *_ 
who had been trampled under foot, others say by tic ' r P 
community. 10. Ip the court of Delphinium are Wdtki 
trials of peoons ^ho plead that the homicide whic tic.> 
was justifiable. On such a plea Tbe«ms was acquitted when he 
had slain the rebel Fallas and his sons. But in former days, liefore 
the acquittal of Theseus, the custom was tint every manslayer either 
fled the country ot, if he stayed, was slain even as lie s ew, 11 . ^ 

court called the Court in the Prytuneom, where iron and all Heless 
things are brought to trial, originated, I believe, on l ie “ ®*‘ = 
occasion s—When Ercditfaew was king of the Athenians, the Oa- 
slaver slew an ox for the first time on the altar of Zens l olicus, hi 
having done so he left his axe there and fled from the cow by, b«t 
the axe was tried and acquitted, and every yea* 11 ‘ s ™ fl . , * 

the present time. Other lifeless things are said to have tnfl^ed ^ » 
their own accord a righteous punishment on men. u, 
most famous instance is that of the sword of am ysc. 

Piraeus, beside the sea. U a court called Fbreattys. 
against whom in their absence another charge as uten ^ 
make their defence from a ship, the judges listening ra v t - . • 

The legend runs that Tencex was the first to 
defence before Telamon, asserting time he liad no \mg 
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the death of Ajax These details may suffice. I have entered 
into them for the sake of those who are interested in the courts 
of justice. 


XXIX 


Ip Xear the Areopagus is shown a ship made for the procession 
at the Fanathenhn festival Larger ships than this have np doubt 
been built, but 1 have yet to learn that any man has built a larger 
vessel than the ono at Delos, which is decked for nine banks of 


oars 


Outside of the city, in the townships and cm the roads, the 
Athenians havo sanctuaries of the gods and graves of heroes and men. 
Close to the city is the Academy, once the property of a private man, 
but in my time a gymnasium. ' On the way to it there ts an en¬ 
closure sacred to Artemis, with wooden images of Ariste (/best 1 ) 
And Catliste (* fairest ’), In my opinion confirmed by the verses of 
Sappho, these names are epithets of Artemis. 1 know that another 
explanation of them is given, but I shall pass it over. There is also 
a temple of no great size, to which they bring the image of 

3 Eteutherian Dionysus every year on appointed days, j r Such are 
the sanctuaries, in this quarter 

Of the graves the first ts that of Thrasybulus, son of Lyons, a 
man in every respect the best of all the famous men of Athens 
before or alter him. To prove what 1 sav it trill be enough, 
omitting most of his exploits, to mention that setting out 
from Thebes with sixty men he put down the tyranny of the so- 
called Thirty, and persuaded the Athenians to bury their quarrels 
and live in unity This is the first grave. After it are the graves 

4 ^ Perides* Chabrias* and Phormio* 4- are also tombs of 

all the Athenians who fell in battle by sea or land, except the men 
who fought at Marathon ; For these, ns a meed of valour,, are buried 
on the field The others are laid beside the road that leads to the 
Academy; and tombstones stand an thdr graves telling the name 
and township of each man. The first buried here were the men who 
in Thrace, after conquering the country as far as Drabescus, were 
surprised and massacred by ibe Etonians; it [ 3 Sa y s loo ^ 

5 thunderbolts fed upon them. Amongst then generals were Leagras, 
who had the chief command, and Sophanes of Decdia, who slew 
the Argive Eurybates. This Eilry bates had won a victory in the 
pentad duni at Nemea, and he was fighting for the Aeginetnns when 
he fell 'Phis was the third army which the Athenian?! sent outside 
ot Crrecce. AH Greece, indeed, united in die war against Priam 
and the Trojans. But the first foreign expedition on which the 
Athenians went by themselves was under Iolaus to Sardinia, ihe 
second waste Ionia, and the third was this expedition to Thrace. 

6 S* f ram of the tomb is a tombstone on which are represented 
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horsemen fighting. Their names arc Meknopus and Macartatus, 
who were slain in ci pitched battle with the Lacedaemonians and 
Boeotians at the place where the territory of Eicon marches with that 
of Tnnagra, There is a grave also of the Thessalian cavalry, who 
came for old friendship 1 a sake when the Peloponnesians under 
Archi damns first invaded ALtica_ Hard by is the grave of some 
Cretan bowmen. Then come more tombs of Athenians t the tomb of 
Qisthenes, who devised the existing system of tribes j and the tomb 
of the Athenian cavalry who fell at the time when the Thessalians 
were their comrades in danger. Here, too* lie the Cleonaeans 7 
who came to Attica with the ArgEves, Why they came I 
will mention when I come to speak of the Argives. There 
is also a grave of the Athenians who warred with die Aeginetans 
before the Medes marched against Greece, 6 . It seems tEiat 
even a democracy is capable of a just resolution; for the Athen¬ 
ians allowed their slaves to share the honour of a public burial, 
and to have their names carved on the tombstone which sets forth 
that they were faithful to their musters In the war. Here, too K are 
tombs of other men ; but their battlefields are far and wide. 

7. The dower of the army of Olynthus are buried here, aod 
Mclesander, who sailed up the Maeander into the interior of 
Carla, and the men who fell in the war with Cassander, and 
the Argives who drew sword for Athens in days gone by, The S 
alliance with Argos is said to have been brought about as follows. 
The city of Lacedaemon having been shaken by an earthquake, the 
I teJots revolted and withdrew to I thorn e. On their revolt the 

Lacedaemonians sent for help to Athens end elsewhere. The 
Athenians des|^tched to tbdr aid a body of picked troops under 
Cl man, son of Mllriadea, but the Lacedaemonians suspected and 
dismissed them. The insult appeared to the Athenians iruoter- e 
able, and on their way back they concluded an alliance with the 
Argives, the eternal foes of Lacedaemon. Afterwards when the 
Athenians were on the |ioint of engaging the Boeotians and 
Tjcedaemoninns at Tanagra* they were reinforced by a body of 
Argives. At first the Argives had the best of it* but nightfall pre¬ 
vented them, from ensuring their victory, and on the morrow 
Thessalian treachery enabled the Lacedaemonians to win the day. 

1 will mention also the following : — A polled orns* a captain of iq 
mercenaries, but a native Athenian, who being sent by Arsucs* 
satrap of HelLespontine Phrygia, successfully defended the city of 
Periftthns when Philip had invaded its territory. He is buried here* 
and Eubulus, son of Spintham% and brave men worthy of a happier 
fate, ihe men who fell upon the tyrant Lachares, and these who 
planned the seizure of Piraeus when it was held by a Macedonian 
garrison, but who, before they achieved their purpose; were betrayed 
by their confederated to deaiic S, Here, i<jo p are hid the men who li 
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fell at Corinth. Thor*: and at Leurlra God showed that they whom 
the Greeks call brave are powerless without fortune j for the 
Lacedaemonians, after vanquishing the Corinthians and Athenians, 
the Aigives and Boeotians at Corinth! were humbled in the du*t 
by die Boeotians single-handed at Leuctra, g. After the men 
who met their death at Corinth, an inscription in elegiacs signifies 
that one and the same monument Es raised to the men who fell in 
Euboea and Chios, and who perished in the farthest regions of Asia 
and in Sicily. Inscribed are thu names of the generals, except 
Izidas, arid the names of the soldi lts, both citizens and Palauans, 
According to Fhilistus, whose account I follow, the reason why 
Nicias was left out was that he surrendered voluntarily, whereas 
Demosthenes made terms for every one but himself, and tried 
to kill himself when he was taken. Therefore She name of Xidas 
was not inscribed on the stone, because he was deemed to have 
tj been a voluntary captive and no true soldier. 10. On another 
monument are the names of the men w r bo fought in Thrace and 
at Megara, and on the occasion when Akibiades persuaded the 
Arcadians of Mantinca and the FJeans to revolt from Lacedaemon, 
and the men who defeated the Syracusans before the arrival of 
Demosthenes in Sicily. 11 . Here, too, arc buried the men who fought 
in the sea-fights at the Hellespont, and those who engaged the 
Macedonians at Chaeronea* and tho^u who marched with Cleon 
to Amphipolls* and those who fell at Delium in the land of Tanagra, 
and those whom Leosthencs led to Thessaly, and those who sailed 
with Cimon to Cyprus. Of those who joined Olympiodoms in driving 
1* out the Macedonian garrison, not more than thirteen lie here, i ?. The 
Athenians say that once when the Romans were engaged in a war 
with a neighbouring people, Athens sent a small contingent to their 
help; and afterwards five Attic galleys were present at a sea-fight 
between the Romans and Carthaginians; the grave of these men 
therefore, is here also, t ^ I have already narrated the deeds of 
Tolmides and his men, and the manner of their death. Be it known 
to any whom it may concern that they also are laid by this road¬ 
side. 14- Here, too, lie the men whom on the great day Cimon led 
»5 to victory by sea and land. Here are buried Con on and Umot hens, 
a glorious father and a glorious son, like Militaries and Cimon 
before them, 15. Here, too, repose Zeno, son of Mnaseus, 
Chrysippus of Sot^ Nicias, son of NEcomedes* the greatest animal 
painter of hts time, Hamiodius and Aristogiton, who slew Hippar¬ 
chus, son of Fisistrams, and the orator* Ephmltes and Eyeing us p son 
of Eycophroti. It was Kphtrite* who was mainly instrumental in 
t6 degrading the tribunal of the Areopagus. 16. I.ycurgus brought 
into the public chest 6500 talents more than Pericles had amass Jd; 
he made process tonal, vessels for the goddess* and golden figures of 
Victory, and ornaments fora hundred maidens, and arms and missiles 
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of war, and four hundred ships of battle. In respect of buildings, he 
completed the theatre which others had begun, and during his 
administration he constructed shi|> 5 heds in Piraeus, and the 
gymnasium beside what is called the Lyceum. Everything made of 
silver and gold was carried off by the tyrant Lodmres, but tile 
buildings remained to my lime. 


XXX 

r. Before tire entrance to the Academy k an altar of Love, with 
an inscription stating that Charmus was the first Athenian to 
dedicate an altar to Love. The altar In die city called die altar of 
Love Returned Is said to have been dedicated by foreign residents 
because Moles, an Athenian, scorning a foreign resident Ttmagoras, 
who loved him, bade him go np to the top of the rock and throw' 
himself down, Timagorxts, reckless of hu life, and wishing to 
gratify the lad in everything, went and threw himself down. 
But when Melts saw Timagoms dead, he was seized with such 
remorse that he leaped from the same rock and perished From 
that time the foreign residents have worshipped a spirit of Love 
Returned, the avenger of Timagorns. 3, In the Academy is an 2 
attar of Prometheus* and they ran from it to the city with hurning 
torches. The object of she contest is to keep the torch burning 
during the race ; for if the first runner lets his torch out, he forfeits 
all claim to the victory, which falls to the second instead. But if 
the torch of the second is out also, then the third is the winner; 
but if ah their torches are extinguished, nobody wins. There is an 
altar of the Muses and another of Hermes; and within they have 
made an altar of Athena and one of Hercules. There Is ako an 
olive-plant, said to be die second that appeared 3. Not iar from 3 
the Academy is the tomb of Plato, to whom God foreshadowed hSs, 
future greatness in philosophy. The manner of the sign was this. 
Socrates, the night before Plato was to become his disciple* dreamed 
that a swan flew Into his bosom* Now a swan is reputed to be 
versed in the Muses' craft, because they say that the Ligurians who 
dwell In the Celtic land beyond the Eridomu had a king named 
Cycrnis ('swan 'j, skilled in the Muses* arts, who at his death wo* 
turned by the win of Apollo Into the bird. That a votary of the 
Muses was king of the Ligurians I believe, but that a man should 
he turned into a bird k to me incredible. 4. In this neighbourhood 4 
is seen the tower of Timon, the only man who saw no way to be 
happy save by shunning the rest of mankind. Here, too, is tihown 
a place called Colonus Hippius horse knoll 1 ), said to be the first 
spot in Attica to which Oedipus ratne. This h another legend at 
variance with Homer's poetry; still the people repeat it. There h 
an altar of Horse Poseidon and Horse Athena, and a shrine of the 
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heroes Pirithous, Theseus* Oedipus, and Adrastus. The ^.rpve of 
Poseidon, tint! the temple, were burned by Ahtigonua when he invaded 
Attica; and that was not the only time his troops ravaged Athenian 
territory, 

XXXI 

i. The small townships of Attica, to take them in order of 
situation, offer the following notable features. AJirmis has a sanctuary 
of Lawgiver Lie meter and the Maid, I n Zoster (‘girdle J ) on the sea 
there h an altar of Athene Apollo, Artemis, and LuIobjl They do 
not say that Latona gave birth Eu the children her^ only that she 
loosed her girdle in preparation for the birth, and that so the place 
gol its name, Pmspaha has also a sanctuary of the Maid and Demeter, 
and Ana gyms has a sanctuary of t lie Mother of the Gods. At 
Ccphatc the Dioscuri are chiefly worshipped, for the people here 

2 name them Great Gods. 2. In Frasiae there is a temple of Apollo, 
It is said that the first-fruits of the Hyperboreans come thither: ihe 
Hyperboreans,, they say + hand them over to like Arimaspians p the 
Amnaspitins to th e Issedonmns, si rid fro m the Issedonians the 
Scythians convey them to Sinope, and from [litre they are brought 
by Greeks to Pmsiae, and the Athenians carry them to Delos. 
These first-fruity it is said, are hidden Inwheaieu straw, und nobody 
knows what they arc. At Trasbe there is the tomb of Erysichthon, 
who died on the voyage as he was returning from Delos after [he 

3 sacred embassy. I have already mentioned dint Qbjulub, king of 
Athens, was expelled by AmpbictyoTL, his kinsiruui by marriage. 
They say that Cranans tied with hi*, partisans to the township of 
Lamptrae, where he died and was buried, His tomb is in Lamptme 
to this day. In Pound in the grave of Ion, the son of Xu thus; for 
Ion also dwelt amongst the Athenians, and commanded them in 

4 the war against the Ekusinians. So runs tradition. At ! j blya 
there are altars of Dionysus-given Apollo and Light-bringing 
Artemis, anil l-'towcry Dionysus, and the hmenkm Nymph^ and 
Earth, whom they name Great Goddess. Another temple contains 
altars of Du meter, the Sender-tip of Gifts, and of Zeus, ^od i.f 
Aojuuidon, and of Athena Ti throne, and of the First-bom Maid, and 
pf the goddesses named Venerable. 3. In Myrrhinus is a wooden 
image of Cokicnis. The Athmaniam honour Amarysinn Artemis. 

s On in. jHiry I found that the guides knew' nothing definite about 
these goddesses My own conjecture un the subject is this: there 
is a place Amarnithus in Euboea, and ibe inhabitants honour 
AmaTysia; but the Athenians also celebrate a festival of Amaiysia 
with nq less splendour than the Euboeans. That is the reason, I 
believe, why the goddess got the name of Amarysia among the 
Alhmonians. And I think that Colacnis at Mynhinas was caked 
alter Colaenus. 1 have already observed that many people in die 
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townships Mr that they were ruled over by kings before the reign 
of Cecrops. Now Colaenus is the name of a man who p according lo 
the Mynhinusians* ruJud before Cetrops reigned- There- is a town- *'■ 
ship Acbarnae: the inhabitants worship Apollo, god af Streets, and 
Hercules, and there is an altar uf Health Athena. They name 
Athena the goddess of Horses \ and I Houysus they call Minstrel and 
also Ivy; for they say that the ivy plant first appeared there. 

XXX 11 

s. The mountains of Alltea are Fentclieus, where arc quarries; 
and Fames* where wild boars and hears may be burned ; and Hymet- 
tus, which produces the best food for bees, except the [and of the 
AJazones. For the A Eaton ca leave the bees free to follow the cattle 
to pasture, and do not k^ep them shut up in hives ; so the bees 
work anywhere, and the product is so blent that wtin and honey ;ir^- 
Ln&epamble =. On the Attic mountains are images of the gods. - 
On Pentelicus there is an image of Athena, on Hymettus an image 
of Hyrnettian Zeus; and there are altars of Showery Zeus and 
Foreseeing Apollo. On Fames is .1 bronze image of Ihirnetbian 
Amj- 7, and an altar of Sign-Giving Zeus. There is another altar on 
Fames, on which they sacrifice* invoking Zens now ns the Showery 

now as the Avert cr of Ills, There is a small mountain called 
.inchesmu3, with an image of Anchesmian Zeus. 

3, Before describing the islands 1 will resume the subject of the = 
townships, There is a township of Marathon equally distant from 
Athens and from Catvstus in Euboea. li was at this point of 
Attica that the barbarians 3 andi_d, and were beaten in battle* and 
lost some of their ships as they were putting oil to sea. In the 
plain is the grave of the Athenians, and over it arc- tombstones with 
the name* of the fallen arranged according to tribes. There is 
another grave for the Boeotians of Pbtaca and the slaves; for 
slaves fought then for the first time. There is a separate tomb of -a 
MikiadeSt son of Cimon. He died subsequently* after he had 
tailed to capture Faros* and had been put on Ins trial for it by the 
Athenians. Here every night you may hear horse* neighing and 
men fighting. To go on purpose to see the sight never brought 
good to any man ; but with him who unwittingly lights upon it by 
accident the spirits :=re not angry, 4, The people of Marathon 
worship the m<.n who fell in the battle, naming them heroes ; and 
they warship Marathon* from whom the township got its name ; and 
Hercules* alleging that they were ihe first of the Greeks who 
deemed Hercules a god. Now it be fell, they say* that in the 5 
battle there was present a man of rustic aspect and dress, who 
slaughtered many of the barbarians with a plough* and vanished 
after the fight. When the Athenians inquired of the god, die only 
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answer ho vouchsafed was to bid them honour the hem Echctlaem 
There is alro u trophy of white marble. The Athenians assort that 
they buried the Mcdes, because it is a sacred and imperative duty 
to cover with earth a human corpse, but I could find no grave ; 
tor there was neither a barrow nor any other mark to be seen : 
they just carried them to a trench and (lung them in pdbmdl. 

65. In Marathon there is a spring called Macaria, of which they tell 
the following tale. When Hercules lied from Tirytis to escape 
Eurystheds, he went to reside with his friend Ceyx, king of Trachis. 
But when Hercules had departed this life, and Etuystheus demanded 
that the hero’s children should he given up, the king of Trachis 
sent ‘hem so Athens, pleading his own weakness and the power of 
Theseus to protect die tit But when they were come as suppliants 
to Athens they were the occasion of the first war that the Pelopon¬ 
nesians waged on the Athenians; for Theseus would not surrender 
them at the demand of Eurystlieui It lk said that an oracle 
declared to the Athenians that one of the children of Hercules must 
die a voluntary death, since otherwise they could not he victorious. 
Then Maoria, daughter of Hercules and Dejanira, slew herself, and 
thereby gave to the Athenians victory and to the spring her name 

7 6. At Marathon there is a mere, most of which is marshy. Into 
thi* mere the barbarians, ignorant of the roads, rushed in their 
Sight, and it is said that this was the cause of most of the carnage. 
Above the mere arc the stone mangers of the horses of Artaphernes! 
and there are marks of a tent on the rocks. A river (lows 0llt 0 y 
the mere: near the mere the water of the river is good ror cattle 
but where it falls into the sea it is briny and full of sea-fishes. 4 
little way from the plain is a mountain of Pan and a grotto chat is 
worth seeing : its entrance is narrow, but within are chamber* and 
hatha, and what is called Pan's herd of goats, being rocks which 
mostly resemble goats, 


XXXIII 

1. Some way from Marathon is Brauron, where they sav that 
Tphigenm, daughter of Agamemnon, fleeing from the TiLm 
landed ritk Lh. image of Aden,*. He «, ^ 

image and went to Athens, and afterwards to Amos. There is 

S^B ch ° Id K 0tWlen im3ge ° f - ArtL ‘ rais : ** ta another price 
I *vdl show who, in my opinion, possess the image which was 
brought from the barbarians. ^ 

1 J’if sht l fu ; ,on p from M^lHon ti Rhamnu^ on the 
road that runs beside the sea to Gropes. The dwell in m nf m 

pcwple are beside the sea, but a little above the sea is a '' rf , C 
01 Nemesis, who of all deities is most inexorable towards the urttmf 
It appears that the barbarians who landed at Marathon TiSd 
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the wrath of this goddess; for, Sightly deeming it an easy task to 
rapture Athens, they brought with them Parma marble wherewith 
to make a trophy, as if the victory were already won, 3, Of this 3 
very marble Phidias wrought an image of Nemesis* On the head 
oi' the goddess is a crown ornamented with deers and small figures 
of Victory j in her left hand she carries an apple bough, in her right 
a bawl, an which are worked figures of Ethiopians. 

The meaning of the Ethiopians I could not myself guess, nor 
could I accept the views of those who believed that they understood 
it: they said that the Ethiopians arc wrought on the bowl on 
account of the Ocean river, because the Ethiopians dwell beside 
]f and Ocean is the father of Nemesis But beside the Ocean 4 
(which is not a river, but the farthest sea that is navigated by 
men) dwell Iberians and Celts, and it embraces the inland of 
the Britons Of the Ethiopians above Sycne the farthest to 
wards the Red Sea are the FLIi-c-iiers* and the gulf ahotii which 
they dwell is named after them. The most righteous of them, 
inhabit the city of Meroe and the plain rallied the Ethiopian plain. 

"I raese are they why show the Table of the Slid, but they have no 
st4 and no river esccpt the Niles. There are other Ethiopians 5 
who dwell nest to the Moors, and reach as for as the NasamotiiflOs. 

I he Nasunonians arc called Atl.tntes hy I [cradotus* but those 
wlto profess to know* the dimensions of the earth call them 
Lixhafi. They axe the most distant of the Libyans, and dwell 
beside Atlas, sowing nothing, but subsisting on wild vines. But 
neither fhtse Ethiopians nor the Nasaniomans have any river. For 
the water of Atlas, though it gives rise to three streams, swells none 
of them into a river, but is all immediately absorbed by the sand 
Thus the Ethiopians dwdi beside no Ocean river. The water of G 
Atlas is turbid, and at the Sj'jring there were crocodiles not Jess than 
two cubits in ske, but ai the approach of the men they plunged 
into the spring. Not u few have supposed that this water, 
^appearing out of the &aud, forms the Egyptian Nile. 5, Adas is 
so lofty that it h said to touch the sky with its peaks, but it is 
inaccessible by reason of the water and of the trees that grow all over 

The side of the Atlas towards the Xasa mo mans is known; but 
no man, so far as wc know', has yet sailed past the side that faces 
to the open ^ca. Bui enough of this. 

b- Neither ihts nor any other ancient image of Nemesis has 7 
wings : even the most holy wooden images at Smyrna are wingless 
But in bier times men bavo represented Nemesis with wing^ like 
Love, because they hold that the goddess hovers chiefly in Love's 
train. 7, 1 will now describe the figures on the pedestal of the 
image, imt for the sake of dearness I will prefix the following 
observation. They say that Nemesis was the mother of Helen, 
but that Leila suckled and reared her. As for Helen % Hither, 
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t be people of Rhnmnus are at one with ait ihc rest of the Greeks 
S in holding that he was Zeus, and not Tvndftteus. Phidias, 
acquainted wish these legends, has represented Helen brought by 
Leda ld Nemesi^ ami has portrayed Tyndareus and his sons, and 
a man named Hippcus slam ling by with a horse. There are also 
Agumetnnon and Mendans and Pyrrhus, son of Achilles. This 
Pyrrhus was the first; that had Hermiotie, daughter of Helen, to 
wife. Orestes, on account of ihe crime he wrought on his mother, 
is omitted, though Hcrmicme cleaved to him throughout, and bore 
him a son, K~e*t on the pedestal k one Epoch u$ and another 
young man: of them I heard nothing except that they were brothers 
of Oenoe, from whom the township gets its name. 

XXXIV 

I B The land of Gropus, between Attica and the territory of 
Tanagxa, was originally Boeotian, but in our time it belongs to the 
Athenian^ who waged a continual war for it, hut never got firm 
possession of it till Philip gave it to them after he had captured 
Thebes. The city is beside the sea, but contains nothing of 
importance \o record. 

Just twelve furlongs from the city is a sanctuary of Amphiaraus. 
1J Ic is said that when Amphiaraus was fleeing from Thebes the 
earth yawned and swallowed him and his chariot : hut they say 
dial it did not happen here, but at a place Hanna (‘chariot r ) on 
the way from Thcbo to Chalds, The Grapums were the first to 
recognise Amphiaraus as a god, hut afterwards all the Greeks 
did so too. I could enumerate others who once were men, 
and now receive divine honours from the Greeks : to some 
ur them cities are dedicated, as Eleus in Chcrsr.mese is dedicated 
eo Protestlans, and Lehades in Boeotia to Trophonius, The 
Uropians have a temple of Amphiaraus and an image of him 
i lji white; marble. The altar i's divided inis, parts One part in 
sacred to Hercules, Zena, and Paeon Apollo; another to heroes 
and naves of heroes; a third to Hcstia. Hem.es, Amphiniatu, 
and tne children of AmphiloctatiSL But Alcmaeon, on account of 
what he did to Enptqdc, is not worshipped i n Lher t ]c f)( 
Amphiaraus, nor in the shrine of Amphilochus. A fourth part of 
the altar it- sacred to Aphrodite and Panacea, and also to l^an 
Health, and I Idling Athena. A fifth part belongs to the Xvtnphs 
and Pan and the rivers Aehdotts and Cephtsus. There is an ait ir 
to AmphiJochus in the city of Athens, and at Malltas in Cilicia lie 
has the most infallible of ail the oracles of the present day 
4 3. Near the temple at Oropns there is a spring which they .all tile 
spring of Amphiaraus. They neither sacrifice into it, nor do they 
use its water far purification or for washing the hands; but when a 
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man hnn been healed in consequence o( an oracle vouchsafed to 
him, it is customary for him to drop silver and LiokJ coins into (he 
spring 5 for it was here* they say, that Amphiaraus rose as a potl 
lophon of Choslis, a professional antiquary, published omdes in 
hexameter verse^ which, he alleged, were delivered by Amphiaraus 
to the Argives who marched to Thebes. These verses were 
eminently adapted io catch the popular taste; hut in point of fact, 
with the exception of the meat who are said to have been inspired 
by Apollo in days of aid, not one of the soathsayers uttered oracles : 
then skill lay in the interpretation of dreams, and in distinguishing 
the flights of birds and the inwards of victims. And my opinion 5 
is that Amphiaraus devoted himself chiefly 10 the interpretation uf 
dreams ; for it is clear that when he was recognised as a god he 
Instituted divination by dreams. Those who come to inquire of 
Amphiaraus are wont to purify themselves first of aSL Turin cation 
consists in sacrificing to the god. They sacrifice both to 
him and to all those whose names are on the <a 1 uu>. After 
these preliminaries they sacrifice a ram. and spreading the skin 
under them go to sleep, awaiting a revelation in a dream. 


XXXV 

I- The Athenians have the following islands not far from the 
coast; one called the island of Pat rod us, of which 1 . have already 
given an account; another beyond Stmluin, you s^ail with Attica 
on the left. On this latter island they say that Helen landed after 
the taking of Ilium, and hence the name of the bland b. Helene. 

3. Salamis lies over against Elcusis, and exrcnds as far us the 2 
territory of Mcgara. <It is said that Cychreus> hist called the island 
by its present name after his mother Salamis, daughter of Asopus* and 
that afterwards it was colonised by the Acginetarsunder Telamon; but 
they say that Phibeus + the son of Eunices, the son of Ajax, on being 
made an Athenian citizen, surrendered the island to the Athenians. 
Many years afterwards the Athenians expelled the SalnminLanE, uri 
the ground that they had purposely been alack in the war with 
Cassander, and had willingly enough surrendered their city to the 
Macedonians. They also sentenced to death Ascetades, who had 
been chosen general of Salamis, and they swore that for all time 
they would bear the treachery of the Salaminians in mind against 
them. 

There are stCl ruins of the market-place, and there is a temple 3 
of Ajax: the image is of ebony. To this day honours continue 
to l>e paid by the Athenians to Ajax and Etsrysaces; for there 
is an altar of Eurysaees at Athens. A stone is shown in Sakmls 
not far from the harbour: on thr* stone tliey say ibat Telamon sat 
gazing at the ship aa his children sailed away to Aulis to join the 
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4 national (ireek CJpcdition, 3, Thu inhabitants of Salamis say that 
when Ajax died, the flower appeared for the first time in their land t 
it is white, with a tinge of red, smaller than a lily both in flower and 
!eat, and there aft letters on it as on the hyacinth. From the 
Aeolians who afterwards inhabited Ilium I heard a story about 
the aw;±rd in the afiair of the amts. They said that when Ulysses 
was cast away the arms were washed ashore at the grave of Ajax. 

5 As to the size of Ajax, a man of Mysia said that the sea had 
washed against the side of the grave that faces the beach, and had 
made the entrance to the tomh not difficult; and he to'd me I might 
judge of the size of the corpse from this: the knee bones or knee 
pans fas doctors call them) were about the size of a quoit used by a 
boy who practises the pentathlmu, As to the remotest tribe of Celts 
called Cabarenses, who dwell on the borders of the frozen desert, I 
was not astonished at their stature, which does not differ from that 
of Egyptian corpses. 4. But 1 will mention what struck me as 

6 remarkable. Protopfsancs, a citizen of Magnesia on the Lethaeus, 

was victorious in the pancratium and in wrestling on the same day 
at Olympia. Robbers, expecting to find some plunder, entered his 
grave ; and after the robbers some people went in to view the corpse, 
the ribs of which were not separate, but were united in a single 
piece from the shoulders to the smallest ribs which doctors call 
£d$c, 5. In front of the city of Miletus is the island of Lade, and 

detached from Lade are two islets, one of which they name the isle 
of Asteriuz. They say that Asterius is buried in it, and that he 
was a son of Anns, and that Adji was a son of Earth. At all 

7 events the corpse is nut less than ton cubits, fi. The following 
affair excited my surprise. In L pper Lydia there is s city of no 
great size called Temenathyrae: here a hillside having been swept 
away by a storm, some bones came to light, the shape of which 
seemed to prove that they were the bones of a man, though the size 
of them could never have suggested that they were six Jmmediately 
ft story got abroad that the skeleton was that of Gcryon, the son 
of Clirymor, and that the chair was his too; for there is a man’s 
chair wrought in a rocky spur of a mountain. And to a winter 
torrent they gave the name of Ocean, and said that some men in 
ploughing had lighted Oh the horns of cows ; for the story’ goes that 

S1 ' ei T or f h,ed very fine cows. But when 1 gainsaid them and showed 
tbit Ceryon is at Cadiz, where, though he has no tomb, there 
is a tree that takes diverse forms, the Lydian guides let nut the 
truth, to wit, that the skeleton was that of Hyllus; that My 11 its was 
a son of Ear tit, and that the river was named after him. They 
said, too. (hat Hercules called his son Hytlus after the river on 
account of his former stay with Omphale. 
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i. But to return to the subject in band. In SaJamis there is a 
sanctuary of Artemis and a trophy of the victory which rhenthtocies, 
son of Neodcs, was instruments] in winning for the Greeks. There 
is also a sanctuary of Cy chreus. It is said that while the Athenians 
were engaged in tire sea-fight with the Medcs a serpent appeared 
among the ships, and God announced to the Athenians that (Ida 
serpent was the hero Cychreus. *. In front of Salami* is an island a 
called Psyttalia* They say that ahout four hundred barbarians 
landed on it, and that, when the fleet of Xerxes was worsted, the 
Greeks crossed over and put them to the sword. . i he isfand con¬ 
tains no really artistic image, only some rude wooden idots of Pan. 

3. On the road from Athens to Elens is. which the Athenians 5 
call the Sacred Way, there is the tomb of Anthctnocritus. He was 
the victim of a most foul crime perpetrated by the Mvgarmns ; for 
when he came as a herald to forbid them to encroach on the sacred 
land, they slew him. And the wrath of the two goddesses abides 
upon them for that deed to this day j for they were the only Greek 
people whom even the Emperor Hadrian could not make to t irne. 4 
After the tombstone of Anthemocritus is the grave of Matottra, who 
had the honour of commanding the Athenians when they mossed into 
Euboea to help Plutarch, And there is a place which is called Scwtrtft 
for the following reason. When the Eltusinians were at warmth 
Erechtheus they were joined by a soothsayer from Dodona named 
Seims, who also founded the ancient sanctuary of Sciradian Athens at 
Phalemm. He fell in the battle, and the Eleusitnans bunt’d him 
near a winter torrent; and both the place and the torrent take that 
name from the hero, 4. Near it is the tomh of Cephisodorus, a s 
popular leader and a most determined opponent of Philip, son oi 
Demetrius, king or Macedonia. Cepbisodorus gained lor the Athcti- 
ifluff the alliance of two kings* Attains the Myaan and Ptolemy the 
EjftrPtittiu as well as the alliance of independent people^ to Wit r ihe 
Ae tertians and the islanders of Rhodes and Crete. But w ien t ie 

succours from Egypt, W* ^ €l ^ were mostl >' dda J™j , n 
Rhodians* whose strength was in ships only, were of hule avail 
against the Macedonian infantry, Cephisodonis sailed with other 
Athenians to Italy and begged help of the Romans, The Romans 
sent a general with a force, who reduced the power o _ J *P ' 
Macedonians so low, that afterwards Perseus, the ion oi 1 .nhpjost 
his kingdom and was himself earned a prisoner to balv. This 
Philip was the son of Demetrius; for Demetrius was the m o 
this House that sat on the throne of Macedonia after he had slam 
Alexander, son of Cassandet. as I have already narrated 
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i. After the tomb of Cephiscdorns is the grave of Hehodorus 
Halis t whose picture may be seen in the great temple of Athena. 
There is also the grave of Thembstocles, son of Poitarehns* and 
grandson of the Themistocles who fought the sea-fight against 
Xerxes and the M cites. Ail his later descendants 1 will pass over 
CJEcepi Aeestium She was the daughter of Xenoelw, the son of 
Sop bodes, the son of Leon : all these her ancestors up tn Leoa t the 
third in the ascending hne, were privileged 10 be Torch-bearers; 
and in her own lifetime she saw first her brother Sophocles bearing 
a torch* and after him her husband Themisiocks, and after his death 
Iter son Theophrastus Such bliss, shey say^ was hers, 

A little farther on is a precinct of the herd Lac ms, and a township 
named Laciadae after him, There is also a tomb of Nicodcs of 
Tareutum, the mast famous of all who have played and sung to the 
harp, 1 here is also an altar of Zephyr, and a sanctuaiy of Demeter 
and her daughter: along with them are worshipped Athena and 
Poseidon. 2. They .say that in this place Phytalun received Demeter 
in his ho use i and that for so doing the goddess gave him the fig- 
tree E hrs story is attested by the inscription on the pjave of 
Fhytalus t— 

!Icn= Ehe lordly hero Phytalus once received the august 
Demeter, when she first revealed the autumnal fruit 
Which ihe race of mortals names the sacred fig; 

^ince when die race of Phytalus hath received honours that wax not old. 

Before you cross the Cephlstis there is the tomb of Theodores* 
the best tragic actor of his time. Beside the river are two statues, 
*mc >fi Mncntiiache, the other a votive offering representing her son 
shearing his hair in honour of the Cephases, That this was an ancient 
custom of all the Greeks may be inferred from the poetry of Homer, 
w 10 says that 1 ulcus vowed to shear the hair of Achilles in honour 
of the Spercheus rf Achilles came home safe from Troy. 

4 - Wc ^ Te crossed the Cephisii£ we come to an ancient 

altar of Gracious Zen* At this altar Theseus was purified by the 
descendants of Pbytalus after he had slam the robbers, especially 
bints, who was related to him thiough Wither Here* too, is 
t c grave or Theodcctes of Phasetis, and the grave of Mfiesithetis, 

i r ^ L 10 ^ aTC * X>cn a ^ ood physician and to have 

dedicated images, amongst others an image of lacchus. Beside 
the road is btuk a small temple called the temple of Cnmite*. 

1 cannot say with certainty whether he was the fim who 
sowed bean 5 fAvowt), or whether they made up the name of a 
lean-hero because the discovery of beans cannot be attributed to 
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Defter. Any one wh□ has seel, the mysteries at Elensif nr has 
reil d what are called the works of Orpheus, knows what I mean. 

+ Among the largest and stateliest ot the tombs is °nc ofa 5 
Rhodian who minted to Athens: another was endedl by ■ tot 
Macedonian Hmpah^wbo fled from Alexander and «*«•*« 
frutii Ada to Europe. When he came to Athens, the Athenians 
apprehended him; bat by bribing .Alexander’s pamsans andUthem 
he escaped. Previously be had married Pythiomce; I do not 
know her extraction, but she had been a cmrtemni in A* 

Corinth. He loved her so passionately that when she diedJhe 
rM «d in her memoiy the best worth seeing of all ancient Greek 

t0m Tbere is a sanctuary in which are images of Demeter and here 
daughter a nd also of Athena and Apollo; but the sanctuary was 
originally made for Apollo alone. For they say that Ccphalu^ son 
of EJ joined Amphiiryo in his expedition against l^Teleboa^ 
and wag the first to inhabit .he island which ,s now <***« ^ 
Cepha!Itma. Up to tint time lie had dwelt as an exile in I hebes, 

whither he lied from Athens on account ot the “^er of jiis f 
1'rcicris. Nine generations afterwards his descendants ChalonUB and 
Uactus sailed to Delphi, and requested of the god l^ve™ £ 
Athens. He bade them first sacritice to Apollo a Jhat pkee 
Attica, where they should see a galley miming on the land Uui 
when they were'about Mount tadta there 
a serpent hastening to Ins hole; so they sai.n ce< • ^ 

that place, and afterwards when they were come to the city the 

Athenians made them citizens, 

After this is a temple of Aphrodite, and m r« 
of unwrought stones that is worth seeing. 


XXXVIII 

i. What are called the Rhiti only resemble river* in that they 
flow, for their water is salt One might suppose that they flow under 
ground from the ChaU idian Euripus, mag 

Rhiti are said to be sacred to the Maid and£*£ 
priests alone are allowed to catch the fish in t cm. ™iniai« and 
of old, as I am apprised, the boundary between e w „ wa ., a 
the rest of the Athenians. 3. Across the Rhiti jc 1 _ _ 

Ctocon, at the place which is still called the P^e of l £?3Jyw 
Athenians say that this Crocon married ^aesara, «fi_. ® r ^ 

not all of them, however, say so, but only those who a« 

township of Scamtwiidae. I could not tin .* ? ^ T ^ it the tomb of 
but Elcusinians and Athenians agi«d tn pointing out th _ 
Eumolpus. j. They say that this l-umolpus came from Thrace,and 
that he was a son of Fosddon and CM**, who m said to have 
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bifen a daughter of the North Wind and Qrithyta. Homer says 
nothing of the lineage of Eumolpus, but in his verses calls him 

3 ' manly. 1 In a battle between the Eliusinians and the Athenians, 
there fdi Erechtheus, king of Athens, and Immamdus, son of 
Eumolpus; and peace was made on these terms: the Eleusini-ms 
were to perform the mysteries by themselves, but were in alE other 
respects to be subject to the Athenians, The sacred rites of the 
two goddesses were celebrated by Eumolpus and the daughters of 
Ctleus: Pamphcs and Homer agree in calling these damsels 
UiDgenia, Parnmerope, and Sacsnra. On Eumolpus’ death, Ceryx, 
the younger of his sons, was left* Hut the Coryces themselves say 
that Ceryx was a son of Hermes by Aglaurus, daughter of Cecrops, 

4 and not a son of Eumolpus* 4, There is a shrine of the hero 
H ippothoon, after whom they name the tribe ; and hard by is a 
shrine of the hero Zarex. They say that this Zaras learned music 
from Apotlo. I believe that he was a Lacedaemonian, and came 
as a stranger into the country, and that die city of Zarax, on the 
sea-coast of I aeon ia, is called after him. If the Athenians have a 
native hero Zarex, I know nothing about him. 

I S' *^ E F-tensis flows the Cephisus, a more impetuous stream 
than the Cephisus mentioned before, Beside it is a place which 
they call Erineus. 7 hey say that Pluto, when he carried off the 
Maiil, descended here. At this Cephisus a robber named Pnlypomon 

6 and surnamed Procrustes, was slain by Theseus. 6. The Efeusinians 
have a temple of Triptoletnns, and another of Artemis of the Portal 
and of Father Poseidon, and a well called Callichonmi, where the 
Eleusinlan women first danced and sang in honour of the goddess. 
They say that the Parian plain was the first to he sown and the first 
to bear crops, and therefore it is their custom to take the sacrificial 
barley and to make the cakes for the sacrifices out of its produce. 
Here is shown what is called the threshing. floor Q f Triptolumus 

7 and the altar. But my dream forhade me to describe what is within 
the wall of the sanctuary; and surely it is clear that the uninitiated 
may not lawfully hear of that from the sight of which they are 
debarred* 7, The hero Eteusis, after whom they name the city 

“ KUlJ b > t0 be a Mn of Hermes and of Daira, daughter of 
Ocean; but others have made him the son of Ogygus for (he 
old.legends, being unencumbered by genealogies, left f ree fqr 
Eiction, especially in the pedigrees of heroes, 

s. Beyond Eleusis, in the direction of Bocotia, the Athenian 
territory marches with the Plataean, Formerly Elenthcrae was the 
limit of Bocotia on the side of Atticaj but when the Ekutherians 
cast in their lot with Athens, Cithaeron became the boundary of 
Bocotia The secession or Eleuthcme to Athens was the result 
not of conquest but partly of a desire to share the Athenian citizen’ 
ship, and partly of B hatred of Thebes. In this plain there is a 
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temple of Dionysus: it was from lieie that the old wooden image was 
brought to Athens i the image now in Eleuthcrae is a co|>y of it. 
g. A little farther off is a cave of no great size, and beside it is a 9 
spring of cold water. It is said that when Antiope had brought 
forth., she placed the babes tit the cave] anti that the shepherd, 
finding the babes at the spring, stript them of their swaddling dothes, 
and wLihed item here for the first time. Ruins of the town-wall of 
EL-ulheFae and of the houses still emst From these remains it is 
clear that the city was built a little above the plain beside Mount 
Cithaetron. 

XXXIX 

j m Another road leads from Kleusia to Mcgarm Following this 
road we come to a well called the Flowery Well The poet 
Painphos says that Demeter sat on this well in the likeness of an 
old woman after the rape of hex daughter ; and thru thence she was 
conducted, in the character of cm old woman, by the daughters of 
Ceieus to -their mother Metanim, who entrusted her with the up¬ 
bringing of the boy, a. A little way from the well is a sanctuary of 2 
Mctanira, and after it are graves of the men who marched against 
Thebe*. For Croon, who, as guardian of Uodanms, son of 
EteacieSj was at that time supreme in Thebes, did not suffer the 
relatives to take up and bury their dead, bo Adrastus implored the 
help of Theseus : a liuttle was fought by the Athenians against the 
Boeotians, and Theseus, being victorious in the battle, conveyed the 
bodies, into the territory’ of Eleusb and buried them there. But the 
Thebans say that they voluntarily granted leave to take up the 
dead, and deny that they fought a battle:. 3. After the grai cs o J 
the Arrives there is the tomb of Alope, who is said to have be^n 
here put to death by her father Cereyon after she had borne 
Hippothoon to Poseidon. Ccrcyon is said to have ill-treated 
strangers, especially by wrestling with them against their will. ^ Y he 
place was called the wrestling-ground of Ccrcyon down to my time . 
it is a little way from the grave of Alopc. Cercyon is slid lo hiure 
killed all who wrestled with him except I heseus, who threw him y 
skill rather than strength. For the art of wrestling was invented by 
Theseus, and from his time onward it was systematically tang t, 
whereas formerly wrestlers had relied on stature and strength alone. 
Such are, in my opinion, the most famous of the Athenian traditions 
and sights; from the moss of materials I have aimed fiom the oiit- 
set at selecting the really notable. 4, Nest to FJeusis is Megans, 4 
which also of old belonged to the Athenians* King Pylas having 
bequeathed it to Pandiort- This is proved by the gntve 0 
Fandion in Megnriait territory, and by the fact that Msu^ 
relinquishing to Aegeus, the eldest of the family, the sovereignty 
of Attica* was invested with the kingdom of Megara arid of a tue 
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country as far as Corinth. The Mcgarati seaport is still called Nisaea 
after him. But afterwards in the reign of Codrus the Peloponnesians 
marched against Athens ; and, having achieved no brilliant success, 
on their return they toot Megnia from the Athenians, and gave it to 
such of the Corinthians and of their other allies as chose to settle in 

5 it Thus the Mcgnrians changed their customs and language, and 
became Dorians, lhey say that the city got its present name iti 
the time of Car, the son of Phoroneus, who reigned in this land : 
then for the first time, they say, they made sanctuaries of 
Demeter, and the people named them Megara. This is what the 
Megarians say about themselves. 5* Hut the Boeotians affirm that 
Mcgareus, son of Poseidon, dwelt in Onchestus, and came with an 
army of Boeotians to help Nisus in waging war against Minos ; that 
having fallen in the battle he was buried on the spot; and that the city, 
which had previously been called Nisa, got the name of Megara from 

6 him. The Megarjans say that Lelex came from Egypt and reigned 
in the eleventh generation after Car, the son of Phoroneus, and 
that the people were called Leleges in his reign ; and that Cleson, 
son of Lelcx. begat I'ylns, and Pylas begat Sciron, and Sciron 
married .... daughter of I’audion, and afterwards claimed the 
throne against Pandion's son Nisus. Aeacus, they say, arbitrated 
between them, awarding the kingdom to Nisus and his posterity, hut 
So Sciron the command in war, They say that Megareus, son of 
Poseidon, succeeded Nisus on the throne, having married the king's 
daughter Tphiuoe; but about the Cretan war and the capture of the 
city in the reign of Nisus they profess to know nothing, 

XL 

1. In the city there is a water-basin; it was built by Thcsagenes, 
with regard to whom I have already mentioned that he gave his 
daughter in marriage to Cylnn the Athenian. This Theft genes, 
having made himself tyrant, built the water-basin, which is worth 
seeing for its si*e, its decorations, and the number of it* columns. 
Water flows into it, called the water of the Shlmidian nymphs. 
The Megarfwu say that the Sithnidian nymphs arc natives of 
the country; that Zeus had an intrigue with one of them - and 
that Megattisj, a son of Zeus and this nymph, escapcd ’from 
Deucalion's flood to the tops of Mount Gennia, which up to 
that time had not borne the name of Gemma, but then received it 
bemuse Mcgaras in swimming followed the cries of some flying 

- (£"***$ 2. Not far from this water-basin is an ancient 

sanctuary: at the present day statues of Komar emperors stand in 
it, also a bronze imago of Artemis sumamed Saviour. They say 
that some men of the army of Mardonius. after scouring the 
Mcganan territory, wished to make their wav back to Mardonius at 
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Thel*es* but by the will of Artemis night overtook them on the way, 
and missing the road, they strayed into the mountainous part of the 
country. To try if a hostile army was near t they shot some bolts 
which, striking the neighbouring rock, gave out a mournful sound, 
whereat the archers redoubled their exertions. At last their arrows 3 
were spent in shooting at imaginary foes: day began to break: the 
Megarkns came down on them, and, fighting in armour against 
men who had no armour and but few missiles, they slaughtered 
most of them. For this the Megamns had an image tiia.de of 
Saviour Artemis. Her*, too* are images of the Twelve Gods, as 
they arc called: they are said to be works of Praxiteles, but the 
image of Artemis was made by Strongylion. 

3, Nest, on entering ttte precinct of Zeus, which is called 4 
the Olytnpieum, we come to a temple tvhich is worth seeing. 
But the image of Zeus was not finished in consequence of 
the outbreak of the wax of the Peloponnesians with Athene in 
which the Athenians annually ravaged the Mcgaxhn territory by sea 
and land* thereby crippling the public revenues and reducing private 
Families to the lowest depths of penury* The face ot the image of 
Zeus is of ivory and gold, but the test is of clay and gypsum^ 1 be> 
say that it was made by Thtrocosmns, a native an is4 assisted b} 
Phidias. Over the Stead of Zeus arc the Seasons and Fates; and it 
is plain to all that 1 tatiny obeys Zeus alone, and that Zeus orders the 
Seasons aright. Behind die temple he some half-wrought blocks ot 
wood: Theocosmtis intended to adorn them with ivory and gold, 
and thus complete the image of Zeus. -p ^ temple ir^ll ls 5 
dedicated the bronze beak of a galley. They say they took th^ ship 
in a sea-fight with the /\therunn§ off Salamis. 1 he Athenians adnut 
that for a time they ceded the bland to the Megamna ; hut they say 
that afterwards Solon stirred them up by his verses, they renewed 
the strife, andr being victorious in the war, regained Salamis. 
Megartam, however, assert that exiles from Mcgara, whom cj 
name Dorydcans, went 10 the colonists m Salamis, and betrayed 

the bland to the Athenians. . .. _ 

5 , After the precinct of Zeus we ascend the acropolis* which 6 
to the present day is still called Caria p after Car, the sun o 
Pfaoroneus. Here is a temple of Nocturnal Dfotiysuj also a 
sanctuary of Epistrophian Aphrodite, and what is called c i jrac e 
of Night, and a rootless temple of Dusty Zens. The images of 
Aesculapius and Health were made by Bryaxis. Henr T too,, is w at 
is called the hall (nugam) of Demeter : they said it was made by 
King Car + 

XLI 

i- Descending from the acropolis, on the northern side, we come 
to the tomb of Aicmeria+ near die Olympic unt 1 01 they say t at 
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journeying to Thebes from Argos she died by the way at Megara, 
and that a dispute arose among the Heraclids, some of them wishing 
to convey Alcm era's corpse back to Argos, and others to Convey 
it to Thebes; for the grave of the sons of Hercules, by Mcgant, 
and the grave of Atnphiiryo, are at Thebes, but the god at Delphi 
announced in an oracle that it was better for them to bury Alcmena 
- in Megara. i. Thence the local guide led us to a place which 
he alleged was named Rhus (‘stream'), because water from the 
mountains above the city once flowed this way. But Theagenes, 
who was then tyrant, diverted the water, and made here an altar 
to Achelous. 3. S’ear it is the tomb of Hyltus, son of Hercules, 
who engaged in single combat with an Arcadian named Echenws, 
son of Aeroptis. Who this Eehcmus was that stew Hyllus I will 
show elsewhere; but Hyllus is buried at Megara. This might 
rightly be called an expedition of the Meraclids into Pckipontitse 

3 in the reign of Orestes, 4. Not far from the tomb of Jfyllus is 
a temple of Isis, and beside it is a temple of Apollo and Artemis, 
They say that AleatJwjus built it after slaying the lion, which was 
called the Hon of Cithaeron. Among others who, the Megariarrs 
say t were destroyed by this lion, was Euippus, son of their king 
Mqptreus. His elder son Tima lens, marching to Aphidna with 
the Dioscuri, had met his death still earlier at the hand of Theseus. 
So Megnreui promised that whoever should slay the lion of 
Cithaeron should many his daughter, and succeed him in the 
kingdom. Therefore Atcaihoun, son of Ptiops, attained and over¬ 
came the beast, and when he was come to the throne he made this 
sanctuary of Art etuis and Apollo, a ur naming them respectively 

4 Huntress and Hunter, 5. Such is the tale they tell. Jj Ut though 
I wish to conform to the Mega Han tradition, I am unable to do so 
on all points. That the lion was killed on Cithaeron by Alcathoits 
I believe; but what writer says that Titnalcus, son of Megatons, 
went to Aphidna with the Dioscuri? and, if he did go, how could 
it be thought that he was killed by Theseus, when Aleman, in the 
song on the Dioscuri, which tells how they captured Athens nnd 
carried away captive Theseus’ mother, says that Theseus himself 

5 was absent? Pindar’s account is similar; he represents j/heseus 
as wishing to be connected by marriage with the Dioscuri, 50 that 
at last he went away to aid Pirithous in achieving his ‘ 
wedding. Obviously, any one who has studied genealogy must 
impute great credulity to the Megarims, since Theseus was a 
descendant of Pdops. But, in point of fret, the Megarians know 
the truth, hut conceal It, hol wishing it to appear that their city was 
captured in the reign of Niros : they would have ii supposed [hut 
Ni>ub was succeeded on the throne by his son-in-law Megaieu* 

'• and Megareus again by his son-in-law Altai hous. But it £ c ltir 
[hat the occasion when AJcathous arrived from Elis was after the 
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death of Nims and the ruin of Megaro, This is proved by the fad 
that he rebuilt the city wall from the foundations, the circuit of the 
old wall having been pulled down by the Cretans, So natch for 
Alcathons and the lion. He certainly built the temple of Huntress 
Artemis and liualer Apollo, whether he slew the lion on CitWron 
or elsewhere. 

6, Descending from this sanctuary we come to a shrine of 
the hero FandEort, That Fandion was buried on the bluff called 
the bluff of Diver-bird Athena* has already been indicated by 
me; but he is also worshipped in the city by the Mcgarums* 7.7 
Near the shrine of the hero Fandion is the tomb of HippoEyte, 
l will tell her story as it is told by the Megarkns. When the 
Amazons marched against the Athenians on account of Antiope, 
and were vanquished by Theseus* most of them died fighting; but 
Hippolyte > who was sister to Andope l and at that time held the 
command of the women, escaped with a few others to MeganL 
There, however, the disaster which had overtaken her army filled 
her with despondency at the situation in which she found herself, 
and with despair of ever returning safe home to Themiscyra; so she 
died of grief, and they buried her. Her tomb is shaped like an 
Amazonian shield 8. Not far from it is the grave of Terens, who ti 
married Procne, daughter of Fandion. According to the Megnriatis, 
Terciis reigned at Fagae in Mcgarts. But my belief, supported 
by evidence which is still extern g ig that he reigned over Daubs* 
which lies beyond Cfoacronea; for of old the greater part oi 
what is now called Greece was peopled by barbarians. When the 
women had retaliated on Ityss for the deed which Tereus had 
wrought on Philomela, Tereiis could not catch them. He died by -j 
his ow r n hand at Meqara : and the people immediately raised a 
barrow to him t and they Edifice every year, using gravel m the 
sacrifice instead of barley groats. And they say that the hoopoe first 
appeared here. But the women went to Athens, and there, 
mourning both their wrongs and thdr revenge, they wept themedves 
to death. The £ib!e tliat they were turned into a nightingale and 
a swallow was suggested, I suppose, by thu plaintive and dErge-ljke 
aong of these birds. 


XLI 1 

1, The Megartans have yet another acropolis, which takes its name 
from Alcathous. On th* right the ascent to tliia acropolis is the 
tomb of Megareus, who, at the time of Ehe Cretan invasion, came 
from Onchestus to fight for the Megnrians, I here i* also shown a 
hearth of the gods who are called 3r*r< idomcis {* builders before 4 and 
they say that Alcathuus first sacrificed to them when he was about to 
begin building the w r alL Near this hearth is a stone, on which they 1 
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say that Appl 5 o bid down his lyre when he was helping Aleathous 
to build lhe wall Another proof that Megsm belonged to the 
Athenians is this : AJcathous appears to have sent his daughter 
Perihoea with Theseus to Crete in payment of the tribute. When 
he was building the wall, as the Megarians say, Apollo helped him 
in the worl^ and laid down hfo lyre on the stone ; and if any one 
chance to hit the stone with a pebble, it sounds exactly like a lyre 

3 that is 5truck. 3 , This surprised me 5 but what surprised me tar 
tnore than anything was the Colossus of the Egyptians. At Thebe*, 
in Egypt, when you have crossed the Nile to the 'runnels ( Surjk$ps\ 
as they arc Called, you come to a seated image which gives out a 
sound. Most people name it Mem non; for they say that Memnon 
marched from Ethiopia to Egypt and onward as far as Susa. The 
Thebans, however, say that the image represents, not Memnon p but 
a native called Phnrnenoph. I have also heard some people allege 
that it is Sesostris. This image Cambyses cut in two ; and now the 
part from the head to the middle of the body is thrown down; but 
the rest of it remains seated, ami every day at sunrise it rever¬ 
berates ; and the sound may be best likened to the breaking of 
the string of a lute or lyre, 

4 3. The Megarians have a Council House. It was once, they 
say, the grave of Tlmaleus, of whom I affirmed a little above that 
he was not slain by Theseus. 4, On the summit of the acropolis 
Is built a temple of Athena. The image is gilt, except the hands 
and feet, which, as well as the face, are of ivory. Here, too, is 
another sanctuary of Athena, called Victory, and another of Ajatian 
Athena, The Megarian guides say nothing about it* but 1 will state 
my own opinion on die subject Telamon, son of Aesrus, married 
Peifbiwa, daughter of Alcaihous. I apprehend, therefore* that Ajax, 
having succeeded Alcathous in the kingdom,, made the image of 

5 Athena. 5. The old temple of Apollo was of brick, but afterwards the 
Emperor Hadrian built it of white marble. The Image called the 
Pythian Apollo, and the other called the Receiver of Tithes, are very 
like the Egyptian wooden images; but the one which they surname 
Iron rider resembles Acgmetan works. Alt of them arc made of 
ebony, 6. I have heard a Cyprian* who was skilled in simples, say 
that the ebony-tree does not put forth leaves, and that there is no 
fruit on it — nay, shat it ts never seen in the sunlight, but consists 
of underground roots* which the Ethiopians dig up ; for there are 

^ men among them who know how to find the ebony, There is 
also a sanctuary of Lawgiver Demeter. 

Descending thence we come to the tomb of Catlipolis, sou of 
Akathous, Akathous had an elder son, Ischepelis, whom he sent 
to help Meleager to destroy the wild beast in Aetolla. He perished 
there, and Callipolls was the first to learn of his death ; so running 
up to the acropolis, where his father was at that moment ottering 
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burnt sacrifices to Apollo, be flung the wood from the altar* But 
Alcathous, not yet apprised of the death of Iscbepolis* judged 
Caliipolis guilty of impiety* and, So the beat of passion, killed him 
on the spot by smiting him on the bead with one of the billets that 
had been flung from the altar, 

8. On the way to the Frytaneum is a shrine of the heroine I no* 
It is surrounded by a stone wall, and olive-trees grow beside it 
The Megarians are the only Greeks who say that the corpse of I no 
was cost ashore on their coasts,, and that Oeso and Tanropolk, 
daughters of Qeson + son of Leltrx* found and buried it They say, 
too, that she was first named Leucothea among them, and that 
they offer sacrifices every year. 


XLill 

i* They say that there is a shrine also of the heroine Iphigenja; 
for she too, according to them, died in Megtim, I heard another 
story of Iphigenia told by Arcadians, and I know that Hesiod in his 
Oiiniogut ttf W$mm says that Iphigenia did not die* but became 
Hecate by the will of Artemis. In harmony with this account, 
Herodotus writes that the Taurians on the borders of Scythia 
sacrifice castaways to a virgin, and say that the virgin is Iphigenia, 
daughter of Agamemnon. Admstlli also is revered by the Megarians. 
They say that he too died amongst them when he was leading back 
hes army after be hod taken Thebes; and that the causes of his 
decease were old age and the death of Acginleus, There is also a 
sanctuary of Artemis, which Agamemnon made when he came to 
persuade Catchup who dwelt in Megara, to follow him to Ilium. 

They say that in the Prytanetim are buried htlippuSt son of 2 
Megareu^ and Ischcpolis, son of Aleathqus. Near the Prytaneiuxi 
is a rock which they name Anaclethra (‘ recall% because Dctucter, 
if you please, when she wandered seeking her daughter, here colled 
her back. “Ihe Megarian women to this day perform a mimic reprc’ 
sentation of the legend. There are graves m the city- of Megan, 3 
One of them they made for the men who fell in the invasion of the 
Modes. Another* called the Aesymnium, was also a tomb 01 heroes. 
3 + For when Hyperion, son of Agamemnon, and last king of Megara, 
was shin by Sundion for his greed and insolence, the Megarians 
resolved to be governed by a king no longer, hut to have elective 
magistrates, and thus to obey each other In turn. Then Aesymnus, 
who was second to none of the Megarians in reputation, went 
to the god at Delphi, and inquired by what means the Megarians 
would be prosperous. In reply the god said h amongst other things* 
that the Megarians would fare well if they took counsel with the 
majority. T hi nking that these words referred to the dead, they 
built here a Council House in order that the grave of the heroes 
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4 might be within the Council House, 4, As you go thence to the 
shrine of the hero Alcathous, which iti my time the Megarians used 
as & record-office, there 15 a tomb which they said was the tomb of 
Pyrgo* who was the wife of Alcathoos before he married Euaecbme, 
daughter of Megareus } and there is another tomb which they said 
was that of Iphinoe, daughter of Alcathous: they say she died a 
maid. It is the custom for girls to bring libations to the tomb of 
Iphinoe before mairiage t and to offer dippings of their hair, just as 
the daughters of the Delians used once to shear their hair in honour 

5 of Hecaerge and Opis. 5. Beside the entrance to the sanctuary of 
Dionysus is the grave of Astycratea and Manta They were daughters 
of Polyidus, son of Coemnus, son of Abas, son of Melampu^ who came 
to Megara to purify Alcathous after the murder of his son Calif polk 
Polvidus also built the sanctum 1 to Dionysus* and dedicated a 
wooden image, w hich in our time is all hidden except the face, the 
only visible part of it. Beside it stands a Satyr, a work of Praxiteles, 
in Parian marble. This Dionysus they call Paternal; but another 
Dionysus they surname DasyIlian, and say that his ullage was 

6 dedicated by Euchenor, son of Coetatttts, son of Polyidus. 6. 
After the sanctuary of Dionysus is a temple of Aphrodite: 
the image of Aphrodite is made of ivory, and is sumamed Praxis 
( + action *}i it is the most ancient object in the temple. The images 
□f Persuasion and another goddess whom they dame Comforter are 
works of Praxiteles. But Scoj^s made the images of love and 
Longing and Yeanling (if indeed their functions ate, like their 
names, distinct)* Near the temple of Aphrodite is a sanctuary of 
Fortune: the image of Fortune is also a wort of Praxiteles. And 
in the neighbouring temple are images of the Muses and a bronze 
ZenSj both by Lysippus, 

7 ?. The Megariana have also tire grave of Coroebus. 1 will 
here relate the poetical account of him, though it equally concerns 
the history of Argos. They say that when Crutapus was reigning 
in Argos his daughter Fsamathe had a child by Apollo, and that 
being in great dread of her father she exposed the child. It was 
found and destroyed by sheepdogs of Crotopus, and Apollo sent 
Punishment into the city of the Argrics. She snatched the 
children from their mothers, unit] Coroebus to please the Argives 
murdered her. But after the murder a second plague fell upon 
them and abated not; so Coroe bus went voluntarily to Delphi to be 

® punished by the god for the murder of Punishment. The Pythian 
priestess would not allow him to return to Argos, but bade him take 
□p a trijNod and carry it from the sanctuary, and wherever it fell out 
□f his bands, there he was to build a temple of Apollo and to take 
up his abode. At Mount Gerania the tripod slipped and fell from 
his hand^before he was aware; and there be founded the village of 
Tripodisri. The grave of Coroebus is in the market place of Megara : 
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elegiac verses are carved on it, telling the taie of Psamathe and of 
Coroebus; and the grave b surmounted by a figure of Coroebus in 
the act of murdering Punishment, These images Are the most 
ancient Greek images in stone that I have seem 

XLIY 

1. Near the grave of Coroebus is the grave of OiStppm, who 
won the race aE Olympia running naked, whereas according to an 
ancient custom athletes had previously wom girdles in the games. 
They say that afterwards Orsippus as general annexed part of the 
neighbouring territory. I believe that at Olympia he purposely 
dropped hb girdle* knowing that a man can run more easily naked 
than girt with a girdle. 

s. Descending from the market-place by the street that b called - 
Straight, w r e have on the right a sanctuary' of Tutelary Apollo : it 
ran be found by turning a little way out of the street. In it b an 
image of Apollo that is worth seeing \ also images of Artemis, 
Latona, and others 1 Latona and her children are by Prairftdu 
3. In the old gymnasium, neat the gate called the Gate of 
the Nymphs, is a atone iti the shape of a small pyramid: they 
name it Apollo Carinus; and there is a sanctuary of the IHthyias 
here, Such are the sights that the city had to show % 

4. Having gone down to the port, which b still called Nisaea, 3 
we come to a sanctuary of Malopborinn ('sheep-bearing' or 1 apple- 
bearing •) Dctneter, Among the explanations offered of this sur¬ 
name is that it was given to Ftemetcr by the first men who reared 
sheep in the country. We may infer that the roof of the sanctuary 
has fallen in through the effects of time. 5. Here, too, there ls an 
acropolis which is also named Nisaea. Descending from the acro¬ 
polis we come to the tomb of Lelex beside the sea. They say that 
Ijdex came from Egypt and reigned, and that ho was a son of 
Poseidon and Libya* daughter of Epaphus. Parallel to Nisaea lies 
the small island of Minoa: here the Cretan fleet anchored in the 
war with Nbus* 

fi T T he mountainous part of Megaris borders on Bocotia : in it 4 
are the Megarian cities of Pogae and Aegosfbenp* A little way out 
of the high-road which leads to Pagae a rock is shown with arrows 
sticking all over it: it was at this rock that the Medes shot in the 
night. 7. In Pagae there was left a bronze image of Saviour Artemis 
which was worth seeing: it is equal in size to the image at Megara* 
and not different in shape* Here, too, b a shrine of the hero 
Aegialeus* son of Adrastus. For when the Argives marched against 
Thebes the second tinier he was slain at G lisas in the first tattle, 
and his kinsmen earned him to Pagae, in Megaris, and buried 
him there, and the shrine is still called by hb name. 8- In $ 
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Aegoslheun there is a sanctuary of Mdampus, son of Amythaon* 
-md a small figure of a man carved in relief on a monument - and 
they sacrifice to Mehmpus and bold a yearly festival They say he 
divines neither by dreams nor eh any other way, And I heard 
another thing in Ercnea, a Megarian village, that Autonoe p daughter 
of Cadmus, migrated thither from Thebes cut of excess of grief at 
the death of Actaean (which they narrate in the usual way) and at 
the whole fortunes of the house of her fathers* Autonoe's tomb is 
in this village. 

G 9, Among the graves on the mad from Megaxa to Corinth is 
that of the Samian Huteplayer Teleplianes: they say that the grave 
was made by Cleopatra, daughter of Philip,, son of Amyntas. There 
is also a tomb of Car the son of Phoroneus: it was originally a 
mound of earth, hut afterwards in obedience to an oracle it was 
adorned with mussel - stone. Mcgaris is the only part of Greece 
where this mussel-stone is found, and many buildings in the city am 
made of it It is very white and softer than other stone, and there 
are sea-tnttsstls all ih rough it Sttch is the nature of this stone. 

10, The road which is still named after Sdron was first, they 
say* made passable for fixit-passcngers by Sciron when he was war 
minister of Megara ; but the Emperor Hadrian made it m wide 

7 and convenient that even chariots could meet on is. 11„ Stories 
are told of she rocks shat rise especially at the narrow pare of 
the road. Of the Molurian rock it is told how Ino flung her¬ 
self from it into the sea with her younger son Meliccnes 
In her arms ; for her elder son Learchus had been killed by his 
father. One story is that Athamas did ibis in a fit of madness,: 
another is that he wreaked on Ino and her children his ungovera* 
able rage when he perceived that the famine which had visited the 
Ordiomeniana, and the supposed death of Fhrirus, were caused, not 

■S by the deity, but by the machinations of the stepmother Ino, So 
she fled and hurled herself and the child from the Molymn rock 
into the sea. But the boy t it is said, was landed on the Isthmus of 
Corinth by a dolphin: his tiflme was changed from Mclicertes to 
Fahemon ; and the Isthmian games were held in his honour, and 
other marks of respect bestowed on him. jj. The Mulurian rock 
was deemed sacred to Leucothoe and Palaemcm; but the rocks 
next after it they esteem accursed, because Sciron dwelt beride 
them, and hurled every stranger he met with into the sea. A tor¬ 
toise swam at the foot of the cliffs to pounce on the people w ho were 
thrown in. Sea tortoises are like land tortoises, except in respect of 
their 5Lee and of their feet ^ for they have feet like the feet of smU. 
But justice overtook Sciron ; for he was burled by Theseus into the 

9 same sea. On the top of the mountain h a temple of Zeus, who 
is here called Hurler. They say that when a drought had fallen on 
Greece, Aeacus, in obedience to an oracle, sacrificed to Panhdlenian 
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Ztos in Aegina . . . and brought and hurled it* and hence Zeus^is 
called Hurtcr. Here, loo* Are image? of Aphrodite, Apollo* and Pan. 

14, Farther on we come to the tomb of EurystheuiL They ^ay 10 
1 hut he was tilled here by Iobus as he was fleeing from Attica after 
the battle wEih the Heradids. Descending from this road we 
come to a sanctuary of Latoatt Apollo,, and After it to the boundaries 
of Megans and Corihlh t where they say that Hylk% son of Hercules, 
engaged in single combat with the Arcadian Echemu& 
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I. The district of Corinth is part of Aigolis, and got its name from 
Gorin thus. Fhat Lorilithus was a son of Kells never yet, so 
far as T know, been seriously asserted by anybody except hv a 
majority of the Corinthians themselves. Eumelns, son of Amphi- 
lytus, a member of the Bacdisd family, and reputed author of the 
pt*™» which pass under his name, says in his prose history of 
Corinth, if the work is indeed by him, that first of ail Ephym, 
.laughter of Ocean, dwelt in this land : and that afterwards Nfara 
thon, son of lipopeua, son of Aloeos, son of the Sun, Seeing from 
the lawlessness and wan tonnes of his father, migrated to the coast 
of Attica; bm that when Epopeus was dead. Marathon went to 
PeJoponnese, and having divided the kingdom between hit two 
sons, Sicyon and Curinthus, returned himself to Attica; and from 
Sicyon and Corinehm the districts that had been called Asopia and 
Ephyraea received respectively their new names, 

2 2. The old population of Corinth is entirely gone: the 

present population is a colony planted by the Romans. For this 
change the Achaean League is answerable. For when Critolaus was 
appointed general of the League, he stirred up a war with Rome 
by persuading the Achaeans and most or the Creek states outside of 
Petoponnese to revolt; and in tltis war the Corinthians, as members 
of the League, took part, mien victory had declared for their 
arms, the Romans disarmed the populations of the other Creek 
states, and dismantled the walls of the fortified towns. But Corinth 
was laid utterly waste by the Roman commander Minmnius After 
wards, they say, it was rcpeopled by Caesar, who instituted at Koine 
the system of government under which we live, Carthime also tw 
say, was repcopled in his reign. k ! 

3 „ 3 1 o the Corinthian territory belongs the place which is called 

Cromyon, after Cronins, son of Poseidon. Hew, they say, W4jS | 'J 
<the sow Phaea, the destruction of which was> one of die sr>calE 
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tasks of Theseus, Farther cm the pine-tree still grew by the sea¬ 
shore in my time; and there was an altar of Melkertea, They say 
that the child MHkrrfes was landed on this spot by a dolphin, and 
that Sisyphus found him Jyinf& buried him on the Isthmus, and 
instituted the Isthmian games in his honour. 4. At the beginnings 
of the Isthmus is the place where the robber Sinis used to catch 
hold of pine-trees and draw them down. Then he would tie his 
vanquished foes to the trees and let the stems fly up. Whereupon 
each of the pine-trees dragged the captive towards itself, and if the 
cords did not give way in either direction, but pulled with equal 
force on both Sides, he was rent in sunder. Sinis himself perished 
in this very way at the hands of Theseus; for Theseus cleared the 
road from Troezen to Athens of the rogues who infested it Besides 
those whom I have enumerated above he slew Periphetes in sacred 
Hipidaunis. Periphetes was a reputed son of Hephaestus, and 
fought with a bronze mace. 

5. The Isthmus of Corinth reaches on the one side to the sea 5 
at Ccnchreac, and on the other to the sea at Lechaetm Thus in 
virtue of the Isthmus all the land to the south is mainland. He 
who attempted to turn Fctoponnese into an island desisted before he 
had dug through the Isthmus. The beginning of the cutting may 
still be seen j but it was not carried as fir as the rock., &o Felo- 
ponnese is trill, what nature made Et* mainland. Alexander, the 
son of Fhiiip, wished to dig through the promontory of Minus; 
hut this was the only undertaking of his which did not succeed. 
The Cnidians began to dig through their isthmus, but were stopped 
by the Pythian priestess. So hard is- it for naan to da violence 
to the works of God. G- The Corinthians tell the following story ft 
about their country. But the story is not peculiar to them; for 
the Athenians, I believe, were the first to relate a similar talc in 
glorification of Attica. The Corinthian story is that Poseidon had 
a dispute with the Sun for the possession of the country, and that 
Rriareus acted as mediator, awarding to Poseidon the Isthmus and 
its neighbourhood, but to the Sun the height which dominates the 
city* Ft urn that time, they say* the Isthmus has belonged to 
Poseidon* 

7* At the Isthmus there are a theatre and a stadium of white 7 
marble, both of which arc worth seeing. On entering the sanctuary 
of the god you have on the one side statues of athletes who have 
been victorious in the Isthmian games, and cm the other side a row 
of pine-trees, most of them shooting straight up into the air On 
the temple, which Is not very targe, stand bronze Tritons. In the 
fore-temple are i maces, two of Poseidon* one of Amphilrite, and 
□tie of the Sea, which is also of bronze. The images inside the 
temple were dedicated in my time by the Athenian Herodes. They 
include four horses gilded all over except the hoofs, which are 
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3 of ivory. Beside the horses ar^ two Tritons: from the waist 
upward they are of gold, but front die waist downward they are 
of ivory. On the chariot stand Amphitiite and Poseidon, and the 
boy Pjlaemon Is erect on a dolphin. These statues also are notice 
of ivory and gold Un the pedestal on which the chariot stands a iti 
figures sculptured in relief: in the middle is the Sea holding up the 
child Aphrodhc, and on either side are the Nereids, as they are 
called. 1 know that there are altars to the Nereids elsewhere in 
Greece* and that some people bate dedicated precincts to them 
beside harbours, where honours -ire paid to Achilles also. Doio 
has a holy sanctuary at Gabala, where is 5 till preserved the robe by 
which, as the Greets say, Lvdphylc was bribed to wrong her son 
p AJonaeoii, & On the pedestal of Poseidon^ statue are wrought 
in relief the son* of Tyndareus, because they too are saviour* of 
ships and of seafaring men. The other votive offering* consist of 
imageh. of Calm and of the Sea, and a horse fashioned in the like¬ 
ned of a sea-monster from the breast onward ; also statues of I no 
and Eederophon and ibe horse Pegasus. 

II 

1. ^Viihm the enclosure is a temple of Falaemon on the left; it 
contains images of Poseidon, Leueofchea, and Palacmon hmmlf. 
There is also what is cailcd the shrine : an underground 
Passage leads down to iL Here, they say, Fahemun is hidden. 
Whoever forswears himself here* be he Corinthian or be he 
stranger, he cannot possibly escape. 2, There is also an ancient 
sanctuary called Lite altar of the Cychrpe*; and they sacrifice to 
z ihe Cyclopes on it. They say that Neleus caini: to Corinth, died 
there, and was buried at the Isthmus; but no one who has read 
the works of Eumelui would think of searching for the graves of 
Sisyphus and Nelctis, For Eumdiis says that the tomb of Neleus 
wa* not shown by Sisyphus even to Nestor, it being needful that 
it should remain uaiknown to all the world. And he say*, that Sisy¬ 
phus was buried indeed on the Isthmus, but that there were few of 
the Curinthiimi even in his own day who knew the grave. The 
Isthmian games were not discontinued even after the destruction of 
Corinth by Mummius; but so Jung as the city lay desolate* the con¬ 
duct of the games was entrusted to the Sicyonkna. Jjut when 
Corinth was restored the honour devolved on its present inhabitants 
J b 3 - The port* of Corinth received their names from Leches and 
Cctichriajj ±T\d to tie sons of Poseidon and Pirene, daughter of 
Achclous. But in the Gmif £wae it is said that Phene was a 
daughter of Odjalus. In Lechattim there a sanctuary of Pchset- 
dqn with a bronze image. On the way from the Isthmus to 
Cenchreae there is a temple of Artemi* with an ancient wooden 
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linage In Cenchreae there is a temple of Aphrodite with an image 
of stone; and beyond the temple there is a bronze image of 
Poseidon on the mole that runs into the sea. At the other 
extremity of the harbour arc sanctuaries of Aesculapius and Isis. 
Over against Cenchreae is the bath of Helen : a copious stream oi 
tepid salt water flows from a rock into the sea, 

4, On the road up to Corinth there are tombs 1 in paiticula: 4 
Diogenes of Sinope, whom the Greek', surname the Dog, is buried 
near the -ate. In front of the city is a grove of cypresses named 
Craneu®. Here there is a precinct of tieUerophon and a temple 
of Black Aphrodite, and the grave of Lars, which is surmounted by 
a lioness holding a mm in her forepaw* There is another tomb 5 
in Thessaly which claims to be the tomb ot Uis; for she went to 
'Thessaly, too, for love of Hippostratus. It is said that she was a 
native of Hvcara in Sicily, that she was captured as a child by the 
Athenians under Nicias, and that being sold to a Corinthian pur¬ 
chaser she surpassed in beauty ail the courtesans of the age, and 
was so much admired by the Corinthians that they still claim her 


as a native of Corinth, , , . , , , 

l. The remarkable objects in the city include some remains of 

ancient Corinth, but most of them date from the period or the 
restoration. In the market-place (for most of the sanctuaries are 
there) is an image of Artemis surmtined Ephesian; also wooden 
Images of Dionysus gilded all over except the faces, which arc 
adorned with red paint. One of these images of Dionysus ts 
named the Deliverer, the other Earduus. 6 , The story told about 7 
these wooden images I, too, will record. They say that among 
the insults which Pcntheus dared 10 otter to Dionysus he at last 
went to Mount Cithacron to spy upon the women, and ixttmg tip 
into a tree watched their doings*, but the women discovered him, 
dragged him instantly down, and tore him limb from limb, 
die Corinthians, according to their own account, were ordered by the 
Pythian priestess to find the tree and to worship it as much as the 
god himself: so they Hud these images made out of the tree. ;. j “ci* 
is also a temple of Fortune: the image is erect, and is 0! larian 
marble. Beside it is a sanctuary of all the gods. Near it there 
built a water-basin; at the basin is a bronze Poseidon, and unocr 
the feet of Poseidon is a dolphin spouting water. And there » * 
bronze Apollo sumamed Chrian, and an image of Aphrodite 
made bv Hermogcnes of Cythem. There are also two images of 
Hermes; both of them of bronze, and both erect: one of them is 
provided with a temple. Of the images of Zeus, which are also 
under the open sky, one has no surname : another is colled Sub- 
t l! rranenii ; and the third thev n;nne 
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f. In the middle of the market-place is a bronze Athena : cm its 
pedestal are figures of the Muses in relief Above the market¬ 
place is a temple of Octavia, sister of Augustus* Augustus was 
Emperor of Rome alter Caesar, the founder of the present city of 
Corinth. 

a 2, heaving the market-place bp the road that leads to Lechaetun 
we come to a portal. Above it are two gilded chariots* one bear- 
ing Phaethon* child of the Sun, the other the Sun himself A 
little way beyond the portal, on the rig]it as you go out, h a bronze 
Hercules. 3. Beyond it is an entrance to the water of Piiune. 
They that Firene was a woman who was turned into a spring of 
water by the tears she shed in bewailing her son Gendinas, whom 

3 Artemis had unwittingly kiEledL The spring h adorned with white 
marble, and there are chambers made like grottos, from which the 
water flows into a basin in the open air The water is sweet to 
drink, and they say that the so-called Corinthian bronze gets its 
colour by hein^ plunged red-hot into this water; for, in point of 
facL, Corinth has no bronze of its own. Hear Ftrene there is also 
an image of Apollo, and an enclosure containing a painting of 
Ulysses attacking the suiton. 

4 4 Proceeding again along the straight road in the direction of 
Lechatium, we come to a seated figure of Hermes in bronze: besirte 
him stands a ram, because Hermes above all the gods is thought 
to watch over and increase the Hocks. Ass Homer says in the 
fiwds — 

The son of Phottas cif the many sheep T whom mast 
Of all the Trojans Hermes loved and gave him wealth. 

In the mysteries of the Mother there is a story to]d of Hermes 
and the rani which I know, but forbear from repeating. After the 
image of Htimes there are images of Poseidon and Lcucothea, and 

5 one or PaLtemon on a dolphin. 5. There are hath* in many parts 
oi Corinth, some of them built at the public expense, and one by 
the Emperor Hadrian. Thu most celebrated k near the image 
of Poseidon. This bath was built by Kurycles, a Spartan, who 
adorned it with stones of various sorts, particularly with the stone 
which k quarried at Croceae, in Laconia. On the left of the 
entrance stands an image of Poseidon, and beyond it an image of 
Artemis hunting. There are many water-basins up and down the 
whole city, for there is plenty of running water, besides the water 
which the Emperor Hadrian brought from Lake Stymphalus. The 
water-bus in which is boat worth seeing is the one beside the imai*c 
oe Artemis 1 over It k a statue of Betkrophdn, and the water flows 
through the hoof of hia horse Pegasus, 
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\V S now leave the market-place by another road, the one which t> 
leads to Sic von. On the right of the road we see a temple withj 
bronze image of Apollo, and a little farther on a watei bastn called 
after Glauce • for they say she threw herself mlo it, thinking 
water would be an antidote to Medeas drags. 6, Above this 
water-basin stands the Music Hall, as It is called. 
it is the tomb of the children of Medea- their names were 
Memrcrus and Pherts. They are said to have been stoned to 
death by the Corinthians on account of the gifts they brought 
to Glauce, And because their death had been violent and unjus , 7 
they caused the infant children of the Corinthians to pine away, 
till, at the bidding of the oracle^ yearly sacrifices were inttWri 
in their honour, and ;u image of Terror was set up. That 
image remains to this day; it is a likeness of a woman of temiiL 
aspect. But since the destruction of Ccrrath by the 
the extinction of Us old inhabitants, the sacnfic^ in question have 
been discontinued by the new inhabitants; and the children no 
Sir poll their hair and wear black garments in honour of the 
children of Medsu 7. Medea thereupon went to Atnem and niarncd 
Aegeus : but afterwards being detected plotting against rje*«f ■*» 

Red from Athens abo, and coming Lo the land which **= then caU 
Aria, she caused the people to be called Mcdes after berself. lhv 
child whom she took with her In bur flight to the Aram. «triAta 
have been her son by Aegeus, and to have been rmned Medus. But 
HeVlanicus calls him Polyxemis, and says that his ‘ather was ■ 
There is an epic poem current in Greece called the j uttfai 
In this poem it is said that Jason migrated from IolcUS * 
after the death of Pelias, and that hU elder son Hm> «. kilW 
by a lioness while he was hunting 00 the opposite mainland . but 
of Phcres nothing Is recorded. Onaethort, tne a<x ’ 

who also composed genealogies in verse, said that Jason had a son 
Medan and a daughter liriopis by Medea , but be has saKl r^hmg 
more about the children. 6. Eumelus says that the bun gave the 
district of Asopia to Aloeus, and the district Cl ';E*> T 
Aeetes; and that when Acctes was departing to &*hu hi left 
the country in charge of Bonus, a son of Hermes and Alcidame . 
But when Bunns died, Epapeus, wn of Abatis, thus got 
of the kingdom of Kphyraea also. Afterwards, when 
of Marathon, left no child, the Corinthians sent for „ 

lolcus and committed the government to her, 415 K , 

JnSon reigned in CorlMh. Children irer, WtthW-h 
but evctj child as it was bom she toot an u ' , 

of Hera, thinking that thus they would he tmmortal, but at - 
she saw that H hopes were 5 fe At the some Wm*.|™ 
detected by fason, who, rejecting her prayers for forpv^ess,, 
away to lolcus. So she placed the government m the hands 
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Sisyphus, and took her departure also. Such is the account 1 have 

mad 


IV 

i. Not far from the tomb of Medea’s children is a sane 
tua/y of Athena the Bridltr. b’or they say that Athena abuse ail 
the gods helped Belteraption in his exploits, and that in particular 
' he " aQdeel uvcr to him Pegasus, tamed and bridled with her 
own hands. Her image is of wood, but the face and hands and 
a feel are of white marble. a. Like every attentive reader of 
Homer I am persuaded that Bellerophon was not an independent 
monarchy but a vassal 0 f Proetus, king of Argos. Even after 
BelJerophon had migrated to Lyda, the Corinthians are known to 
have been still subject to the (ords. of Argos or Mycenae, Asain* 
in the army which attacked Troy, the Corinthian contingent was 
not commanded by a general of its own, but was brigaded with the 
Mycenmn and other troops commanded by Agamemnon. 7 

3 Glaucus, the Cither of Beilerophon, was not the ant? son of 
Sisyphus: another son Oraytion was bom to him, and afterwards 
I hersander and Almiis, Omytion had a son Phocus, who was 
fathered on I oreidoa. This Phocus went to dwell in Tttbwea, in 
he land that i* now called Phocis; but Thoas, younger son of 
Jmytion, abode in Corinth. Thous begat Damophcn, and Danio- 

phon begat Propodas, and Propodas l>cgat Dotidas and Hyanthidas, 

l , hL ' 3 f lvto >“* kb E 5 Dorians marched against 

;,n‘" p^ hfiir eadcr T AleI “’ s ° n of ^ho wS the 

son of l hylas, who was the son of Antiocbus, who was the son of 

Hercules, The kings Doridas and Hyanthidas surrendered the 
crown to Aletcs, and abode in Corinth; but the people stood to their 

4 arms, and being worsted were banished by the Dorians. Aletcs and 
„ des ? cniai il 5 reined for five generations down to Bacchis ton of 
Prumms. 4. Then the Bacchids, as they are called, SX 
five generations. The last of the line was Tdeste*, son of aX? 

a.ainst him. Thenceforth there were no longer kings of Corinth 
but instead there were annual presidents, chosen fi5 m h(JU ^L 
,, e f aCLf) l d ^ until Cypsclus, son of Eetion, made him- 
&.tf tyrant, and drove the Eacdnds into exile. Cypselus was a 

£nS^ UlC ^ f S ° n Ant f aUs - Melas bad^me from 

. U f^. above S.cyon, to jom the expedition of the Dorians 
against Corinth. At first Aletes, warned of God, hade him retire to 
*ome other part of Greece; but afterwards, mistaking the purport 

T hC *¥?*? him t0 settIe in Corinth. Such I 

to be the history of the kings of Corinth. “ 

5 - The sanctuary of Athena the Bridler is beside the Lheatre 
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and near It is a naked wooden image of Hercules: they say it is 
a work of Daedalus. The works of Daedalus are somewhat 
uncouth co the eye, hut there ls a touch of the divine in them for 
all that. Above the theatre is a sanctuary of Zens, who is called 
Capitolkn in the Roman tongue: in Greek he would be named 
Corypbaeam 6 . Not far from this theatre is the old gymnasium 
and a spring called l^ma: the spring is surrounded by a colon- 
nude, and there are seats for the refreshment of visitors lit summer 
time. Near ibis gymnasium are temples of the gods, one of Zeus 
and one of Aesculapius, The images of Aesculapius and Health 
are of white marble, but the image of Zeus is of bronze. 

7. We now ascend towards the Aero-Corinth* which is the t; 
summit of ft mountain that rises above the dty Eriareus h as 
arbitrator, awarded the summit to the Sun; but the Sun* according 
to the Corinthians, resigned it to Aphrodite. On the way up to 
the Acra^Cotinth there is a precinct of the Marine Isis, and another 
of the Egyptian Isis; and there are two precincts of Seraph one 
of which is called 'in Canopus/ After them am altars to the Bun, 
and a sanctuary of Necessity and Violence, which it ts not customary 
Id enter. Above it is a temple of the Mother of the Gods and a 7 
throne: the image of the goddess and the throne are both of stone* 
There is a temple of the Fates* and a temple of Dernctet and the 
Maid ; in neither of these temples are the images caused to view. 
Herts, too, is the sanctuary of Bunaean Hem, founded by Butins, 
son of Hermes; hence the goddess herself h called Bunaean. 

V 

1. On the summit of the Acro-Corinth there Is a temple of 
Aphrodite. Her image represent* the goddess armed* and there 
are images of the Sun, and of Love, the latter bearing a bow. 
The spring behind the temple is said to have been* a gift of 
Asopus to Sisyphus. For Sisyphus, so runs the tale, knew that 
Zeus bad carried olf Asopus 1 daughter Aegina, but he refused to 
answer the father's questions till water were given him on Acru- 
Corinth, Asopus gave biro it; so he blabbed, and now in bell, if 
all talcs be true, be pay 5 penalty of his wagging tongue. I 
have heard say that this spring is Firenc* and that the water in she 
city flows from It underground, a. 1 he Asopus* which I liave just - 
mentioned, rises in Phliasia* and flowing through the land of Sicyon 
flails into the sea there. The Pliliasians say that Asopus had three 
slaughters,. Corcyra, Acgifla, and Thcbe t and that from Corey r a and 
Aegina the islands called Schcria and Ocnone received their ni-w 
names, while Thebe gave bur name to the dty which lies under 
the Cndtnco. The Theban.^ however* do not agree* asserting that 
Thebe was a daughter of the Boeotian* not the Fhliasian Asopua. 
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3 For the rest, Philasians. ami Sioyohmns affirm that the water of 
the river la not its own. but conies from abroad : they -say that the 
Maeindetp descending from Cekeime through Phrygia and Caria, 
and falling into the sea near Miletus, comes to Pdoponnese and 
forms the Aaopus. I have heard the Delians tell a similar tale* 
how that the water which they call Inopus comes to them from the 
Nile. Indeed, the Nile itself, according ta one story t is only die 
Euphfates which vanishes in a swamp to rise again above Ethiopia 
as the Nile. Such are die talcs l heard about the Asopus. 

4 3. Following the hill road from the Aero-Corinth we come to 
the Teneatii: gale and a sanctuary of lUthyk, Tenea ]h just sixty fur¬ 
longs off. The people there say that they are Trojans, that thev 
were brought as captives by the Creeks from Ttnedos, and that 
by Agamemnon s leave they settled where they are. That is why 
they worship Apollo above all the gods, 

5 4- baking the road that leads from Corinth, not Inland, but to 
Sicyon, we come to a burnt temple not far from the city* on the left 
of Ehe road. Of course there have been more wars than one in the 
land 01 Corinth, and houses and sanctuary lymi? outside the city walls 
have naturally been given to the flames; but this particular temple 
is said to have been a temple of Apollo, and to have been burnt 
down by Pyrrhus, son of Achilles, Afterwards I heard another 
version of the story r namely, that the temple was built by [he 
Corinthians in honour of the Olympian Zcus + and that it was 
accidentally destroyed by fire. 

6 5. In this direction the land of Corinth is bounded by the land 
nf Sicyon, The Sicyonians &*y of their country that its first inhabit- 
ant was A eg id eins, an aboriginal; that all the portion of Pelopon- 
ncse which is still called Acgutlna was named after King Aegudetts ; 
that he founded the city of Acgiatca in the plain; and that the 
acropolis was where the sanctuary of Athena now stands. They 
say that Aegialeos begat Europe and Europs begat Telv.his, and 

7 Teldiis begat Apts. This Apis grew so powerful before Pdops came 
lu Olympia chat ail the country south of ihc Isthmus was called 
Apia after him. Apis begat Thekion, Theldon begat Acgyrus* 
Aegyitts lie gat Thuriniaehus, and Thurntiachns begat Leuclppu^ 
who had a daughter Calchinia* but no sons. They say that this 
Calchinia was beloved by Poseidon, and the son she had by 
him was brought up by l^ucippus, who at last bequeathed die 

S throne to him: his name was PcraLiis. The story told of Plcnv 
naeus, son of Partus, struck me as surprising: every child his 
wife bore hem used to give up the ghost immediately after ultmne 
its Urst squall, till Demeter took pity on him, and coming to 
Aegialea in the guise of a stranger woman, nursed bis son Ortho- 
polijL This Onhopolis had a daughter Cbrysorthe, and she thev 
liebeve, liad a child by Apollo. The child was named Corning and 
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he bud iwo sons : the elder was calk'd Corns. and the younger was 
called Lamed on. 


VI 

i. Corax died childless, and just about that time Epopem came 
from Thessaly and obtained the kingdom. It was in his reign, 
the'. - say t that a hostile army first invaded the land, which hitherto 
had always remained ai peace- lie cnu&e of the invasion was 
this- Anriope, daughter ni Nycteus,. was famous in Greece fur her 
beauty, and rumour said that bur father was not Nycieus at all, hut 
the river Asopus, which divides the lands of Thebes and PLaiaca. 
Now, whether Epopeus had proposed for her hand, or whether from 2 
She first he had harboured a more audacious design- 1 It now not , 
hut certain it is he carried osT the maid. The Thebans came in 
amis, and in the fight Nycteus and Epopeus were both wounded, 
but the victory was with Epopcus. They carried the wounded 
Nyctetis back Vo Thebes, and on his deathbed lie committed the 
regency of Thebes to his brother Lyais. For Nyctcus himself 
whs merely regent oti behalf of the boy I .abrLicus, the son uf PoSy- 
darns, the sun of Cadmus, Thus Xycteus bequeathed the regency 
to Lycus, and besought him to march with a greater army against 
A eg Llca. to take vengeance on EpopeuSv and to do a mischief to 
Antjnpe herself if ho caught her. Meanwhile Epopeus straightway 3 
offered :s thanko/Fering fur his victory, find built a temple ot 
Athena, WTien it war completed he prayed that the goddess would 
show' him by a sign whether the letuple was finished to her mind ; 
and they say that after his prayer olive oil flowed in front of the 
temple. But afterwards Epopeus also died of fits hurt, which had 
been neglected at first. So Lye us needed not to go to war, for 
t^imedout son of Coronus, who succeeded Epopeus on the throne, 
surrendered An dope. Ah they were taking her to Thebes by way 
of Elcuthcrarv she was there delivered of a child beside the road- 
Of this event the poet Anius, son of Amphiptolemus, has said 4 

And Antiope bore Zcthus and divine Amptuon, 

She the daughter of Asopas, the deep-eddying river. 

Having conceived by Zens and by Epopem;, shepherd of peoples. 

Homer has given them a grander linage, and says that they 
founded Thebes, thereby dinlinguEshing, I conceive him, the 
lower city from the C.idmea. When Lamcdon came to the throne 5 
he married an Athenian wile, Pheno, daughter of Clytim After- 
wards, having gone to w.ir with Archander and Architeles, sons of 
Admens, he induced Sicycm to come from Attica to fight for him,, 
and gave him his daughter Zemcippe to wife- Then when Sicyon 
came [■ k the throne the country 1 was- called Sicyonia after him, and 
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the city was named Sky on instead of Aegifllea. 3. They say that 
Sicyon was the son, not of Marathon, son of Epopeus, but of 
Motion son of Erochtheua. Asms agrees with them ; but Hesiod 
says that Skypa w.l-s .1 son of Rn.xhtbeus, and Ibyctis says that 

6 he was * son of Pel ops. Sic yen had a daughter Chthonophyk, 
who, they say, bone a son Polyhus to Hermes. Afterwards Phlias, 
son of Dionysus, married her, and she had a son Androdamas! 
Polybus gave his daughter Lysianassa in marriage to the king of 
Argos, Talaus the son of Bias ; and when Adrastnj ited from Argus, 
he came to Poly bus at Sicyon ; and afterwards, when Poly bus died.' 
Admstus sat on the throne of Sicyon, When Adrastus was re¬ 
stored to Argos, laniscus, a descendant of Clyliu.s, the father-in- 
iaw of Lamed on, came from Attica and became king. And when 
laniscus died, Phaestus, who is said in have been one of the 

7 sons of Hercules, reigned in his stead; but when Phaestus, in obedi¬ 
ence to an oracle, migrated to Crete, Zeurippus. son of Apollo antf 
of the nymph Syllis, is said to have succeeded to the throne. 4. 
After the death □/ Zeuxippus, Agamemnon led an army against 
Sicyon and against its king Hippnlytus, son of Kh opal its, son of 
Phaestus. Alarmed at the advance of the army, Hippolytus 
agreed to be subject to Agamemnon and to Mycenae. This Hip- 
pojytus was the father of I accstndes. But Plaices, son of To men us 
whh his Dorians seized Sicyon by night; however, as Laccstades 
was also an Hera did, Phalces did him no harm, and shared the 
government with him. 


VH 

1. From that time the Stcyotilaiw became Dorians, and formed 
I tart of Argolis. The city in the plain, which AegiaJeus had built, 
was demolished by Demetrius, son of Antigonus, who hiiilt 
the present city beside what was of old the acropolis. When the 
power of Sicyon was decayed (of which it would be wrong to ask 
die cause ; rather kt us rest content with what Homer savs of 
Zens a— 1 

WTiiq the proud of many a city has brought Ic>wJ a 

as I was saying, then, when the power bad departed from Sicyon 
™ surprised by an earthquake^ which nearly depopulated [he 
city and robbed il of much of its splendour. >he same earth 
tpukc injured also the cities of I.yria and Cariu. and the shock 
was especially fell in the island of Rhodes, so that the Sibylline 
Oracle touching Rhodes appeared to be fulfil Led, 

*’ HaTin e from Corinthian into Sicyonian territory wc 

come to the tomb of Lycus a Messeoian, whoever he may'have 
been ; for I do not find tliat any Messenian of the name 0 f l yems 
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praised the pentathlum or won an Olympic victory. The tomb 
h a mound of aub, 3. Eut the native: Sicyonians generally bury 
their dead in a uniform way: they cover the body with earth, build 
a basement of stone over it, s--t up pillars on the basement, and 
place on the pillars a superstructure hke the gables of temples; 
they carve no inscription except the dead nun’s name (but not 
his father's), and the word 1 Fare wed/ 4- After the tomb of ^ 
I .yens wo cross the Asopus and sue on the right the Olympium : 
a little farther on, to the loft of the mad, is the grave of the 
Athenian Eupolis, the comic poet Going on and turning in the 
direction of the city, we come to the tomb of a woman Xenodke, 
who died Let childbed The tomb is not in the usual Sicyonkn 
style, but is planned so as to suit the painting whh which it is 
adorned ; and certainly the painting 3 > well worth seeing. Farther 4 
on is the grave of the Sicyonians who Fell at Pebene and Dyme 
in Adrnia, and in Megalopolis and at Seliasia. I will tell their 
story more fully in the sequel At the gate is a spring in a grotto, 
the water of which does not rise from the grounth bus flows from 
The roof of the grotto ; so they call ii the Dripping Spring^ 

5. In the present acropolis is a sanctuary of Fortune of the s 
Height, and beyond it a sanctuary of the Dioscuri. The images 
boili of the- Dioscuri and Fortune are of wood The theatre is 
built at the foot of the acropohs and on the stage oi die theatre 
is the statue of a man with a shield They say it represents 
Aril tug, the son of Clinias, £L Beyond the theatre is a temple ot 
Dionysus ^ the image of the god is of gold and ivory, and beside 
ii arv female Bacchantes in white marble. [They say that these 
women are sacred and that they rave in honour of Dionysus.] 1 he 
Sicyonians have other images which they keep secret \ but on one 
iught every year they convey l hem from the Tiring-room, as it is 
called* to the sanctuary of .3 honysUfi, escorting them with lighted 
torches and the music df iheir native hymns. I be image which they G 
name Bacchius, and which was set up by Androdomas* son of Phhas, 
leadii the way, and it is followed by the image called the Deliverer, 
which was brought from Thebes by the 13 u-ban Phanes, at the 
bidding of the Pythian priestess. F banes came to Sicyon at the 
time when Aristomachus, son of Cleodaeus^ may taking the meaning 
of the oracle, lost the chance of returning to Pelopormes& On the 
irom the sanctuary of Djonysus to the market-place tnerc is on 
the tight a temple of Artemis of the Lake. A glance shows that 
the roof of the temple has fallen ; but whether the image was earned 
elsewhere, or how it perished, they cannot tell 

7. On entering the market-place wc come to a sanctuary of 7 
Persuasion \ it also is without an image. Their worship of Persua¬ 
sion is explained by the following legend. Apollo and Artemis, after 
slaying the python* came to Acgialea to be purinud. But fear seized 
VOL. 1 & 
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them uti the spot, which is still called Terror, and they betook them¬ 
selves to Caimanor in Crete. At the same time sickness attacked ihe 
people of Aegialea, and the sec re bade them propitiate Apollo and 
* Artemis. So they sent seven boys and seven maidens to the river 
Sythns to offer supplication, and they say that, persuaded by the 
children, the deities came to what was then the acropolis, and the place 
where they came to first is the sanctuary of Persuasion. A similar 
ceremony is still observed ; on the festival of Apollo the children go 
to the Sythas, and alter bringing (as it is thought) the deities to the 
sanctuary re Persuasion, they convey them back, they say t to the temple 
c-t Apollo. The temple: is in the present mark cl-pi ace : they say il 
was originally built by Proving because his daughters here recovered 
9 from their madness. 3 . They say also that Meleager dedicated in this 
temple the spear wherewith Jiu dcsjsatched the boar. Here,, tug, they 
say, are dedicated the flutes of Marsyas. For after the misfortune 
which befell the Siicnus, they say that the dyer Marsyas swept, the flutes 
down into the Maeander, that they reappeared in the Asopus, were 
washed ashore on Sicyonian ground, and were presented Co Apollo 
by the shepherd who found them. Of these dedicatory offerings 
none is left; for when the temple was burned they perished in 
the EInmes. The present temple and Image were dedicated by 
Pythocles. 


VIII 

1. The precinct near the sanctuary of Persuasion is consecrated 
to the Roman emperors : it was once the- house of the tyrant 
Cleon. For the tyranny of Clisthenes, son of Aristocymtii* son 
of Myron, fell in the rime when the bicyonians still' inhabited 
the lower city, hut Chon was tyrant in the present city. 

2. In front of this house is a shrine of the hero Arams, a man who 
achieved greater tilings than any Greek of his rime, l-l is history is this. 

- -Mter die tyranny of Cleon, many of the leading men were smitten 
wLifi such an unbridled rage for power that two men, Eothyderuus 
ami Timoctidas, were actually tyrants at the same time. The jietjple, 
however, put Clinks, father of Aranas, at their head, and drove out these 
Lytunts. But not many years afterwards Ahantidas made himself 
tyrant. Before this happened, Clin las was dead, and Abantid.ts drove 
Amt us into exile, or perhaps Amtus withdrew voSuntarjlv. Abantidlffl 
assassinated by some men of Sky on, but his "father Paseaa 
3 immediately stepped into his place. He too was assassinated, rind 
Ins a-wissin, Miracles, reigned in his stead* To attack this Nfcodes 
Amtus came with Sicyonian exiles and Argrv® mercenaries. He 
■iiade the attempt by night, and eluding some nf the _ : ,urds m 
ilarkne^ and overpowering others, he made his way inside the walk 
Dawn was now beginning to glimmer, the people rallied round him, 
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and at their head he hastened to the tyrant's house. This he cap¬ 
tured without difficulty, but Nicodes himself stole away unobserved 3. 
To the people of Sicyon Aratus restored a free and equal govern merit, 
and he made peace between them and the esiies r restoring to the Inter 
their houses and all their possessions which had been sold, and making 
good the price to the purchasers from bis own purse. At this tune 4 
all Greece stood in fear of the Macedonians under Amigonus the 
guardian of FJu% son of Demetrius ; sp Aratus caused the Sicyonrins, 
Dorians though they were, to join the Achaean League. He was 
immediately elected general by the Achaeans, and leading them 
against the 1,00 Ians of Amphissa, and into the country of their 
enemies the Aetolians, he laid waste the land 4, Corinth was 
held hy Antigonus, and there was a Macedonian garrison in the 
place; but by a sudden attack Aratus disconcerted and defeated 
them. Amongst the slain was Pcrsaeus, commander of the 
garrison, who had studied philosophy under Zeno, son of Mnaseus. 
'\Ret the liberation of Corinth by Aratus, the Epidamians and ; 
Troe/unians, who inhabit the coast of Argolis K and the MegarLans 
from beyond the Isthmus, joined the Le-aynJSa and Ptolemy formed 
an alliance with the Achaeans. But the Lacedaemonians under 
King Agisg son of Eudamidas, by a rapid movement captured Peilene 
before Aratus could prevent them. W hen he arrived with his 
array, the Lacedaemonians gave battle ; and being worsted they 
made terror evacuated Fellcne, and returned home. 5- Thus success* 
ful in Peloponnese, Aratus thought shainf to leave the Macedonian $ 
in Undisturbed possession of Piraeus and Munyrltix of Salamis and 
Summit Having no hope of capturing these places by force ol 
arms* lie brihed Diogenes, the comtnander of the garrisons, to 
abandon the places for the sum of one hundred and fifty talents, ol 
which he himself contributed tine sixth to the Athenians* He also 
prevailed on Aristomachus, tyrant of Argos, to restore the democracy 
and join the Achaean confederacy; and he captured Mantineo, 
which was held by a Lacedaemonian garrison, But it is given 
to no man to see all his wishes fulfilled. Even Aratus was com* 
pdlcd by circumstances to become an ally of the Macedonians and 
of Antigonus. 1 1 happened thus. 

IX 

r. Cleomencs, son of T^eonidas, son of Cleonymus s having suc= 
ceeded to the kingdom in Sparta, initrated Patisanias tn his thirst for 
absolute power t and his discontent with the existing constitution : 
and being a man of a more fiery temperament than biu.-anias, and 
no craven, he soon* by his dating spirit* carried ail before him. 
Eurydamidns. the king of the other branch, was a boy. Cleom ernes 
poisoned him ■ andg through the agency of the ephors, lonsferred 
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the sovereignty IQ his own brother, Epiclidas. Further* he broke the 
power of the Senate, substituting for it a merely nominal Council 
of Elders, And now, his ambition taking a higher flight, he aimed 
at the sovereignty of Greece. The first upon whom he Bell were 
the Achaeans. lie hoped that a victory would win them to his 
side: at all events, be was determined that they should not thwart 
him in the prosecution of his schema Near Cyme, beyond Patiae, 
he engaged and defeated an Achaean forte commanded by Arams, 

- a, Thus Aratus, alarmed for the safety of the Achaeans arid Si eyed 
itsdC was obliged to invoke the aid of Antigonus. CleomeneK 
meanwhile violated the treaty which he liad made with Anttgonos. 
Amongst other acts, by winch he openly set the treaty at defiance, 
he expelled the population of Megalopolis. So Antigonus crossed 
into Pclopotinese, and the Achaeans encountered Cleotnetics near 
Scllask Victory rested with the Achaeans : Sellasia was enslaved ; 
and Lacedaemon itself was takers. Accordingly Antigonus and 
the Achaeans restored to the Lacedaemonians their hereditary con- 

3 solution, 3, But, of the sons of Leonidas, EptfHdas fell in the battle, 
and Cleomenes fled to Egypt, where he received from Ptolemy 
die highest marks of honour. However, having been found guilty 
of conspiring against the king* he was cast Into prison, but 
escaped and stirred up a riot in Alexandria, At last, being taken* 
he fell by his own hand In their joy at bdng rid of Cleometies 
the Lacedaemonians resolved to be ruled by kings no longer, but 
the rest of theft old constitution remains in force till this day* 
Anrigomis, grateful to Aratus lor his services and his cooperation in 

4 achieving so brilliant a success, remained his steady friend 4. But 
when Philip came to the throne, Arjuus could not approve of the new 
king's cruelty to his subjects, and even endeavoured partially to 
restrain it; 50 Philip murdered him by administering poison to his 
unsuspecting victim. Prom Aeginm* where lie died, they carried 
Aratus to Sicyon, and buried him there, and the shrine 15 still 
named the shrine of Aratus. Two Athenians, Eutyclides and Mitun, 
met with the like treatment at the hand of Philip They were 
orators of some influence iviib the people, and Philip poisoned them. 

5 5< After alb the fatal cup was destined to prove disastrous to Philip 
himself For his younger son, Perseus* poisoned his brother 
Demetrius, and this broke his father's heart, and he died In this 
digression I have had in view the inspired saying of Hesiod, that 
the mbchtef which a man plots against another recoils hrst upon 
himself, 

6 6. Beyond the shrine of Amtus is an altar to Isthmian 
Poseidon, an image of Gracious Zeus, and an image of Artemis 
named Paternal The images are rude: that of Zeus resembles 
a pyramid, and that of Artemis a column. Here also is their 
Council House, and a colonnade called the Colonnade of Clisthenesp 
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after the roan who built iL Chsthenes bulk it from the spoils of 
the tvtlt against Cirrha, in which he fought on the ride of the 
Amphictyons* In the open part of the market-place is a bronze 
Zeus4 a work of Lysippus, and beside it is a gilded Artemis, 

7. Near them is a sanctuary of Wolfish ( iMkias) Apollo, but it is 7 
in ruins and not at all worth seeing. When the of the 

Sicyonmns were so infested by wolves thai they got no return from 
them, the god told them of a place where Uy a dry trout of a 
tree, and bade them take the hark of this tare, mix it with flesh, 
and set it out for the wolves. Aa soon as the wolves tasted it 
they were poisoned by the bark. This trunk lay in the sanctuary 
of the Wolfish God, but even the Sicyonian guides did nor know 
what kind of tree ii was. Next eq this sanctuary are bronze fl 
images r they say they are the daughters of l-'roetus, but the 
inscription refers to different women. Here Es a bronze Hercules, 
made by Lysippus, the Sicyonian, Near it stands an image of 
Hermes of the Market. 


X 

1. In the gymnasium, not far from the market-place, is dedicated 
a stone image of Hercules, a work of Scopas, Elsewhere there is a 
sanctuary of Hercules: the whole enclosure they name Pacdtze; in 
the middle of the enclosure is the sanctuary, and in the sanctuary 
is an ancient wooden image, the work of Laphaes* :* PhUaaiaiL Jo 
sacrificing they observe the following custom. They say dot 
Pbacstus, coming to Skyon, found the people offering to Hercules. 
115 to a licro; he would do nothing of the sort, but insisted on 
sacrificing to Hercules as to a god. And to this day the Sicyonians, 
after slaying a lamb and burning the thighs on the altar, eat part of 
the flesh as of a regular sacrificial victim* and offer part ot the flesh 
as id a hero. Of the festival which they celebrate in honour of 
Hercules the fimt day is styled Names {Otl&^nta)r and the second 
day is called Heraclea. 

2 k From here a road leads to a sanctuary of Aesculapius. On * 
entering the enclosure we have on the left a double building.^ In 
the outer chain ber is an image of Sleep, of which nothing i* lelt hut 
the head* The inner chamber is consecrated to Camean Apollo, and 
none but the priests are allowed to enter it. In the colonnade "is a 
huge bone of a sea-monster, and beyond it an image of Dr eam, and 
one of Sleep lulling a lion to slumber, and the surname af Sleep is 
Bountiful, Entering the sanctuary of Aesculapius we have on one 
side of the entrance a titling image of Pan, and on the othesf 
a standing image of Artemis. 3. Inside is an image of the god, 3 
beardless: it is of gold and ivory, and is a work of C "oJamm Tn 
one hand be holds a sceptre, and in the other the fruit of a culti- 
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vatcd pine-tree, ITtey say itknt the god was brought to them from 
Epidaorus in the likeness of a serpent, riding in a carriage drawn 
by mules, ntid tliat the person who brought him was a Stcyoninti 
woman Xicagoni, mother of Agasides, and wife of Echetimns. There 
are small images here hanging from the roof. They say that the 
woman on the serpent h Aratodanm, mother of Arams, and they 
believe that Aratus was a son of Aesculapius. Such were the objects 
of note in this enclosure* 

4 4. <Kear> it is another <endostire> sacred to Aphrodite. The 

first image in it ls that of Antiope; for they say that her children 
were natives ofSityon, and they will liave it that through her children 
Antiope herself also belongs to Sicyon. Beyond it is the sanctuary 
of Aphrodite. A female sacristan* who is henceforward forbidden 
to have intercourse with the other sea, and a virgin, who holds thu 
priesthood for a year and goes by the name of the Bath-bearer, 
enter into the sanctuary: every one else* without distinction, 
may only see the goddess from the entrance^ and pray to her 

| from there. The image was made in a silting attitude by Canachus* 
the Sicyonian* who also wrought the Apollo at Dtdyma, in the 
land of Miletus, and the Ism uni an Apollo for the Thebans. It 
is made of gold and ivory: on her head the goddess carries a 
firmament (jWtfj), in one hand a poppy, md in the other an apple. 
They sacrifice die thighs of victims, save those of swine: the other 
parts of the animal they burn with juniper wood. Along with the 

6 thighs they burn the leaf of the pttid&vx* 5. The paidtrm is a 
plant (hat grows in the enclosure in the open air, but nowhere dsc, 
neither in the land of Stcyon nor in any other land. Its leaves 
are less than those of the oak, but larger than those of the evergreen 
oak: in shape they resemble oak leaves: one side of them in 
blackish, the other is white: their colour may he best likened to 
that of the leave of the white poplar. 

7 6. Going up from here to the gymnasium we have on the right 
a sanctuary' of The mean Artemis: they say the wooden image was 
brought from Fheruc. This gymnasium was built for the Sicyonians 
by ChniiU* and here they still train the lads. There is an image 
of Artemis of white marble, carved only to thu waist ' f and there Is a 
HerodeSt the lower part of which is like the square images of 
Hermes. 


XI 

i- Turning thence toward! the gate called Sacred we come 10 a 
temple of Athena not far from the gate. The temple was dedicated 
by E pope us, and in size and splendour surpassed all the temples of 
the time Hut of this as of many another temple the memory was 
doomed in time to pass away; for God -destroyed it> by thunder- 
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!k.1is But no bolt fell on the altar, and it remains to this day as 
linopcus made it a. In front of the altar is a barrow erected to 
E pope us, and near the grave are the Averting Gods: besn.le their 
images are performed the ceremonies which the Greets observe for 
the purpose of averting evils. Tbey say that Hpopciis awde 
neighbouring sanctuary for Artemis and Apollo, and that toe 
sanctuary of Hera beyond it was made hy Adrastus: in neither of 
the sanctuaries were there images left. Behind the sanctuary of Hera 
he built altars* one td Pan and one of white tnarblu to the hun. 
Descending towards the plain we come to a sanctuary of Devctur - 
they say it was founded by IMenuuicU-S as a thanksgiving in the 
noddess for bringing up his soil A little beyond the sanctuary of 
Herx which Admstus founded, is. a temple of Carncatl Apolln : onU 
the columns of it are standing, you shall fmd neither walla nor roof 
in it, nor yet sn the temple of Forerunner Hem. I nt bitter was 
founded by Phaluea* son of Temcnus, becw* he alleged that Hera 

bad been his guide on the way to Skyem 

- f Q [towing the direct road that leads from Sicyon to 1 mins, 
and turning aside to the left for just ten furlongs, wo ronic Isa 
grove called Fyraea, in which there ts a sanctuary of Protecting 
Detneter anti the Maid- Here the men celebrate > tor-' I 
themselves; but they leave the Nymphan, as « « caliwj t tD thc . 
women to celebrate their festival in. In the Nymphon arc images of 
Dionysus, Demeter, and the Maid, of which only the faces are 

exposed to view, „. , _ . ^ _ 

The road to Titane is sixty furlongs, and impassable fur carnages 
by rautm «f its narrowness. j. Having advanced. it twna to + 
me, twenty furlongs and crossed the Aso(u.s to the led, we come 
to a grove of evergreen oak and a temple of the goddesses 
whom the Athenians name Venerable, and the Hiryomans name 
Eumenides (‘kindly’). On erne day every year they celebrate a 
festival in their honour, at which they sacrifice sheep lug with 
young, pour libations of honey misted with water, and use tluwepi 
instead of wreaths. They perform similar ceremonies at the .altar 
of the Fates: it stands in the grove under the open sky. 

« Having returned to the road and again crossed thc Asopus, w t 
come to the top of a mountain. Here, according to the na ives. 
Titan first dwelt. They say that he was a brother <? r A Than 

that from him thc place was called Titane. MeUwik to to 
skilled to mart thc season of the year, and when the sun quietens 
and ripen* seeds and fruits; and therefore he was deemed a brother 
of the Sun. 6. Afterwards Alcwnor, son 01 Machaon, son o 
Aesculapius, came to Sicyon and made the sanctuary 0 - esCil ‘T 1 " 
at Titane. People live round about it mostly suppliants of the 
cod: and wiilun the enclosure are ancient cypress - trees. It ^ 
impossible to learn of what wood or metal the image is made ; nor 
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.la they know who made it, though one or two refer it to Alcxanor 
himself, Only the face and the hands and feet of the image 
fire visible* for a white woollen shin arid a mantle are thrown 
over iu There is A similar image of Healthy you can hardly see 
it either, so covered h it with women's hair t which they poll in 
honour of the goddess, and so swathed in strips of Babylonish 
raiment Whoever would bure propitiate one of them, is instructed 

7 to worship the one which they call Health. 1 7. There are Images 
also of AJesenuor and Euameriorn To the former they make 
offerings after sunset as to a hero; to Euamerion they sacrifice 
to a god, If my conjecture h right* this Euamerlon is he whom 
the Perga men ia ns, in compliance with an onu 1 e p name Teles- 
phorus ('accomplisher '}* and whom the Epidauxians name Aev^ss 
( 4 cure'). There is also a wooden tnuige of Coronis. It docs not 
stand in the temple ^ but when they are sacrifiring a hull*. a 
lamb, and a tn the god they bring Coronis to the sanctuary of 
Athena and honour her there. All the portions of the victims 
which they offer (add they are not content with cutting off the 
thighs) they bum on the ground* except birds, which they bum on 

Kthe altar. S. The gables contain a figure of Hercules and figures 
of Vic tones at the ends. In the colonnade are dedicated images 
of Dionysus und Hecate, Aphrodite and the Mother of the Gods* and 
Fortune r these images are of wood, hut the image of Aesculapius* 
stiroamed Cortvnian, is of stone. People are afraid to go in 
among the sacred serpents; so they set down food for them at 
the entrance and trouble themselves no more about it IVithin the 
enclosure is a bronze statne of Granianus* a native of Sicyon who 
won two victories in the pentathlum at Olympia, a third in the 
single race, and two more in the double course, running both with 
and without his shield 

xn 

1. In Titane there is also a sanctuary of Athena, to which they 
carry up Coronis: it contains an ancient wooden image of Athena, 
which is also said to have been struck by lightning. After de¬ 
scending From this hill (for the sanctuary is built on a hit1) we come 
to an altar of the winds, on which the priest sacrifices to the winds 
one night in every year He also performs other secret rites at 
four pits, soothing the fury of the blasts; and he chants, they say 
Medea's spells. 

2 We now return from Tiiane to Sicyon. On the way down to 
the sea we have on the left of the road a temple of IIera. It has 
no longer an Image nor a roof: they say it was dedicated by Proems, 
son of Abas. a. Having descended to what is called die harbour of 
Sicyon* and bent our steps in the direction of Aristonautac, the sea- 

3 tot is TOTTUfri p*id ihc ramming imacnaJn. See Cnticnl JCotc. 
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port of Pdlcne* we perceive, a little above the read on the left, a 
sanctuarv of Poseidon, Proceeding by the high road we come to 
the river Helisson, and after it to the Sythas, both rivers failing into 
the sea, 

3, PhlLosm borders on the territory of Sicyon, The csty of 5 
Phlius is just forty furlongs from Titane : a straight road lead- 
to it from Sicyon- That the Phliasiuns are noi related to the 
Arcadians is proved by the catalogue of the Arcadians in Homer, 
for the Phliasians are not included in that catalogue. That 
they wore originally Argtves and afterward^ became llofiaust when 
the Hemclids had returned to Fdopormese, will appear in the 
sequel I know that the accounts given of the Pltliasians are mostly 
discrepant, but i well follow the one which is most generally accepted. 

4, They aay that the Isrst man bom In this land was Aras, an 4 
aboriginal * He founded a city round about the hill, wliich is 
called the Arantine hill to thEs day. it is not far from another 
hill on which the PhlLassatis have their acropolis and the sanctuary of 
Hebe Here then he built a city, and from him both hind ami city 
were called Aranda in days of oki 5. It was for this king that 
Asopus, who ^ald to have been a son of Celusa and Poseidon. 

*]]>.f overe-d the water ot the river which is still called Asopus after 
its discoverer. The tomb of Aral is in a place Celeae, wncre 
they say that Hyeaules, an Eleusinian, is also buried. Aras had a j 
son Antis,, and a daughter Araetbyrea. The Phliasians say that these 
two were skilful in the chase and brave in war. Araetfiyrea died 
fiieL and A ora, in memory of bis sister, changed the name of the 
country' to Araethyrci Hence Homer, enumerating the subjects of 
Agamemnon, has the verse -— 

They dwelt in Omea and Javely AmcshyrKi. 

The graves of the children of Aras ate, I believe, on the Aratitine hill 
and nowhere else. Round tombstones surmount their gfives; anO 
before the Phliasians celebrate the mysteries of Demcter t they look 
towards these tombs and invite Aras and his children to partake of 
the Libations. 6 . Phlias, the third who gave his name to the country* 6 
is said by the Argives to have been a son of Cisus, the son of 
TemenufC Hut I cannot agree with them + for 1 know that he is 
called a son of Dionysus, and is said to have been one of those u ho 
sailed in the Argo* And the verses of the Rhodian port Ijear me 
out I-— 

After them came Phllas from Araethyrea, 

WheiT he dwelt in wealth through Dionysus 

His sire : his home was by the springs of Asopus. 

They say that the mother of Fhkas was Araethyrea, not Chthono- 
phyle, who was his wife and bore him Androtlamas, 
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r. Thu return of the Heradids threw the whole of Fclopdnnuse, 
except Arcadia, into confusion, Many of the cities received fresh 
settlers from the Dorian horde, and the changes that befell the 
inhabitants were still more numerous. Phlius fared as follows. 
RhcgnidaSt a Dorian, son of Phalces* son of Temenus* led an army 
against It from Argos and Sicyonia. Some of the Phliasians were 
content with the terms which Rhegmdas offered them, namely, that 
they should remain in possession, but should accept Rhegnid&a as 
their king, and admit him and his Dorians to a share in the land. 

* But Hippo&us and his party urged his countrymen to resist, and 
not to yield up to the Dorians withooE a struggle so much that they 
held dear. However* the people took the opposite view, So Hip- 
pasus* with such as cared to join him, fled to Samos. 2. This 

Hippasus was the great-grandfather of the famous sage^ Pythagoras. 
For Pythagoras was the sun uf ALnesarchus, who was the son of 
hluphron, who was the son of Hippasus. This is the account which 
the Phliasiams give of themselves, and in most particulars the 
Sicyonian* agree with them. 

3 3, 1 shall now add a notice of the most remarkable sights. In 
the acropolis of Phlius there is a grove of cypresses and a sanctuary 
of awful and immemorial sanctity. The goddess of the sanctuary is 
named Ganymrda by the most ancient Phliasian authorities* but 
Hebe by the later authorities. Homer also mentions Hebe in 
the single combat of Menelaus and Alexander, where he says that 
she was the cupbearer of the gods ; and again, in Ulysses' descent to 
helb he says she was the wife of Hercules. Glen m his hymn 
to Hera says that Hera was nurtured by the Seasons* and was the 

4 mother of Arts and Hebe. Of the honours which the Phliasians 

pay to the goddess the greatest is this 1 slaves who take sanctuary 
here are safe, and when prisoners are loosed from their bonds 
they hang their fetters on the trees in the grove. The i'hliasiarts 
also hold a yearly festival which they call Ivy-cutters. Image 

. they have none, neither preserved in secret nor shown openly. 
The reason for this is given in a sacred sEory of theirs. On the 
left as we quit the sanctuary Is a temple of Hera, containing an image 

5 of Parian marble. In the acropolis is another enclosure; it is sacred 
£0 Demeter, and contains a temple and image of Demeter and her 
daughter. There b also a bronze image of Artemis here which 
appeared to me ancient. Going down from the acropolis we pass 
un the right a temple of Aesculapius* the image of which represents 
a young and beardless man. Below this temple is a theatre* and 
not far from it is a sanctuary of Dcmctcr with ancient seated images, 

ft 4. In the market-place stands a bronze she-goat, mostly gilded. 
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It is wontlipped by the Phliasians for the fallowing reason1 he 
constellation which they name the Goat always blgm the vines 
at its rising, and to avert its. baleful influence they worship the bran* 
^oat in the market-place, and adorn it with gold. _ 5* Here is also 
the tomb of Aiistias, son of Pratmas. This Aiistias and his latiiur 
Pratinas composed the most popular sntyric dramas ever written 
except those of Aeschylus. 6 . Behind the market-place is a house ^ 
named by the FbHaitians the house of divination. According to them, 
Ampliiaraus coming to this house and sleeping the night in it began 
for the first time to divine. Up to that time, according to then 
storv, he had been an ordinary person and no diviner. From that 
time the building has been always shut up, ;■ N ‘Jt tar off is what 
they call the Navel {Qmfbalos) t if what they say is true, this spot is 
the centre of the whole of Pelopnnnese. Proceeding onward from 
the Navel we come to an ancient sanctuary of Dionysus, another 
of Apollo, and another of Isis. The image of Dionysus may be 
seen by every one, and so may that of Apollo; hut only the pn*^ 5 
may behold the image of Isis. S. Here is another story told by s 
the" Phliasians. When Hercules returned safely from Libya, bringing 
the apples called the apples of the Hesperides, he came to 1 hlms on 
some private business; and white staying there was voted by Octrois, 
from Aetoliu, his kinsman by marriage. Oeueus on his arrival either 
feasted Hercules or was feasted by him, At all events, Ueneus 1 
as cupbearer a boy called Cyathus; and Hercules, being una.i i^ ie 
with the draught which Cyathus handed to him, struck the boy on 
the head with' one of his fingers. The blow killed hn« on 
and there is a chapel to his memory at Phhus. It stands be-idt 
the sanctuary of Apollo, and contains a group of statuary in stone, 
representing Cyathus handing a cup to Hercules. 

XIV 

i. Celeae is distant just about five furlongs from the city, I hey 
celebrate the mysteries of Demeter there every third year, not atm^lly 
The high-priest of thu mysteries is not appointed for life, but at « 
celebration a new priest is elected, who may, ,t he b 

wife. In the* respects their practice differs from hat observe - 
at Eleusis; but thu actual mysteries arc an irrutatjon ol tic 
Eletisinian mysteries, indeed the Phlias.ans theme ves MJmit thm 
they imitate the rites of Fleiisia. s. They nay tu.i v. J L , . 
were instituted by Dy sanies, brother of Celens, who came to» thei 
country nfter he had been expelled from Eleusis by ™« ■ _ 
Xtrthns, at the lime when Ion was chosen cammamler-in-chief of the 
Athenians in the war against Eleusis. But I cannot agree with -he 
I’hUasians that any man of Eleusis was defeated in battle and driven 
into exile: for peace was concluded before the war was uu = i ou , 
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:ind even Euraolpus himselr was suffered to remain in Eteris. 

i It is possihle, however, that Dysaules may have come 10 Phlius for 
some other cause than the one alleged by the Pblhsims, But lie 
was not in my opinion, related to Cdeus, nor did he belong to arty 
other of the illustrious families of ELeusis. For Homer would never 
have passed hi in over in silence in his hymn to Demeter in that 
hymn Homer enumerates the men who ware taught the mysteries 
by the goddess, hut he knows no Eleuslnian of the name of Dysaules. 
The verse* ate these :— 

She showed to TripttfJemus and Diodes, sinner of horses. 

And mighty Eumatpui and Celetis, leader of peoples. 

The way of performing the sacred rites, and explained to all of ihcm 
ihe orgies, 

4 However that may be, it was this man Dysaules, according to the 
Fhliasnms, who instituted the mysteries here, and he it was who 
gave lu the place the name of Celeae. There is here, a> t have 
saidr the tomb of Dy saules, The grave or Aras must therefore be 
older; for according to the Phliarian tradition Dysaules came after 
the reign of Ans 3, For the Phliasians say that Aras was a con¬ 
temporary of Prometheus, son of lapetus, and lived three genera¬ 
tions before Pelasgus, son of Arras, and the sr>c«dSed aborigines of 
Athens. On the roof of what h called the Attactormo stands a 
chariot which they say is the chariot of Pclops. These were the 
chief objects of interest in Phliasia, 

XV 

i. On the way from Corinth to Argos there Is a small dry 
Cleonae, Some say that Cleones was a son of Felops, others that 
Oeone was one of the daughters of the river Asopua which flows by 
Skyon : at all events it was from one or other of these two that the 
city got its name. Here is a sanctuary of Athena; the image is a 
work of Scyffis and DEpoenus. Some say that these two artists were 
pupils of Daedalus : oihers maintain that Daedalus took to wife 3 
woman of Gortyna, and that she bore him Dipocnns and Scyllis. 
Besides this fanctnajy there h also at Cteonae the tomb of Eurytus 
and Cteatus. They were shot here by Hercules when they were on 
their way from Elis to witness, as ambassadors, the Isthmian games. 
The charge he brought against thorn was that in his war with 
Attgeas they had been arrayed against him. 

From Ononac there are two roads to Argos. One, a short cut 
is a mere footpath i the other ifl over the pass of the Trctus, as it is 
called The latter, Like lb* former, is a narrow defile shut in by 
mountains on all sides, but It is better adapted for driving. 
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2. In these mountains is still shown the ban's cave, and 
about fifteen furlongs from it is Nemea. In Kemea there h 
a temple of Neraon Zeus, which is worth seeing, though the roof 
had fallen in, and there was no image left. The temple stands in a 
grove of cypresses; and it was here, they say, that the serpent killed 
Ophdter-, who had been set down by his nurse on the grass. The 3 
Argiv<s sacrifice to Zeus in Hemea as well as in Argos, and they 
choose a priest ofNemcan Zeus, Moreover they announce a race 
tp be run by armed men at the winter celebration of the Nemean 
festival 3, Here is the grave of Qpheltcs enclosed by a stone wall, 
and within the enclosure there are altars. Here, £oo P It a harrow, the 
tomb of LycurgiiSp the father of Gpbehes. !'lie spring is named 
Ad rust ea* perhaps because Adrastus discovered it, or perhaps for 
some other reason. They say that the district got its name from 
Nemest, another daughter of Asopus. Above Nemea is Mount 
Apesaa, where they say that fattens first sacrificed to Apesmtian 

Zeus. , 

4. Having ascended to the Trttus and resumed the road to Argos, 4 
we have on the left the ruins of Mycenae. Th.it Perseus was the 
founder of Mycenae is known £0 every Greek, but 1 will Canute the 
cat Be of its foundation and the pretext cm wbkh the Argives after¬ 
wards destroyed Mycenae* They say that Inachus reigned in tins 
country' which is now named Atgolis, and that ho gave his name to 
the river and sacrificed to Hera. "W hat happened before his time 
is forgotten. 5. Another legend is that the first man bom in this 5 
country was Phoroneus, and that his hither Inachus was not p man, 
but the river of that name, Inachus, so runs the legend, arbitrated 
in the dispute between Poseidon, and Hent for the possession 
of the country* and he was assisted by Ccphiaus and A-vterion 
and because they decided that the country belonged to Hera, 
Poseidon made their water to disappear, I herefore neither 
the Inachus nor any of the said rivers has any ’water* except 
after rain; in summer their streams are dry* with the exception 
of the streams at Lerna. It was Phoroneus, son of Inachus, 
who brought mankind together for the first time* for hitherto tbc> 
had lived scattered and solitary. And the place where ihe> first 
assembled was named the city of Fboronicum. 


XVI 

1* Argos,the son of Fhoroneus 1 daughter, reigned after I horoneus* 
and gave his name to the district. Argos begat 1 Erasus ami 
Phorbu, Phoibas begat Triopas, and Triopas begat .Iasus and 
Ageuor, lo, daughter of Insus, went to Egypt either in the ^ay 
that Herodotus states, or in the way commonly alleged by the 
Creeks, lasus was succeeded on the throne by Ctolopus, son of 
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Agenor, andl Cratopus had a son Stbfcndas. Eut Dannys sulk'd 
from Egypt against Gelanor, son of Sthenda^ and deposed the 
house of Agenor. Every one knows the sequel, how the daughters 
of Etanaus wrought a bold bad deed on their cousins, and how 
a Lynceus came to the throne on the death of Danaua 2. But the 
sons of Abas, son of Lynceus, divided the kingdom amongst them¬ 
selves, Acriiius remaining in Argos, and Proetus taking the 
lieraexnn, Midea, Tiryns* and the coast of Argolis. Traces stilt 
remain of the house of Proems at Tliyns* Afterwards Acrlsio^ 
teaming that Fergus was alive and distinguishing himself, retired to 
Ejirisa on the Peneus. But Pencils* bent on seeing his mother's 
father, and showing him kindness by word and deed, went to him 
at Larisa. Being in the prime of youthful vigour, and delighting in 
his invention of the quoit, he was exhibiting his skin in public, but 
as fate would have it, Acrisius unwittingly got in the way of the 
1 quoit as it was being thrown. Thus the prophecy of the god was 
fulfilled on Acrisius, nor did the precautions which he took with 
reference to his daughter and her sou avail to avert his doom. 

3. When Perseus returned to Argos* ashamed at the notoriety of 
the homicide, he persuaded Megapenthes, son of Proetus* to change 
kingdoms with him. So when he had received the kingdom of 
Proetus he founded Mycenae, because there the cap {inykcs) of his 
scabbard had Mien off, and he regarded this as a sign to found a 
city. I have also heard that being thirsty he chanced to take np a 
mushroom and that water flowing from it he drank, and 

A being pleased gave the place the name of Mycenae. In the Qdyssrr 
Homer mentions a woman My tune in the folio wing verse:— 

Tyro and Akmena and welhrrowned Mycene. 

That she was the daughter of Inachus and wife of Arestor ib 
affirmed ut the epic which the Greeks call the Gnat Eornc, They 
say, then, that from her the city got its name. Hut I cannot accept 
the account which they attribute to Acuselaus, drat Myceneus was a 
son of Spartoo, and Spartgn a son of Phoroneus; for the Lacedae¬ 
monians themselves do not admi t iL The Lacedaemon inns cer¬ 
tainly have in Amy due a statue of a woman Sparta, but it would 
surprise them even to hear of Spartan son of Photnneim. 

5 4. The Arrives destroyed Mycenae out of jealousy. For while 
they remained inactive at the time of the invasion of the Medes, the 
Mycenaean* sent eighty men to Thermopylae, who fought side by 
side with the Lacedaemonians. But this spirited conduct of the 
Mycenaean* proved their min, by exasperating the Argives. However, 
parts of the circuit wall are still left, including the gate, which is sur¬ 
mounted by lions. These also are said to be the work of the 

6 Cyclopes, who made the walls of Tiryns for Proetus. 3, Among 
the mins of Mycenae is a conduit called Per sea, and there arc 
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underground buildings of Atteus and his children, where their 
treasures were kept, " There is a grave of Atteus, and graves of all 
those who on their return from lliutn with Agamemnon were 
murdered by Aegisthus after a banquet which he gave them. The tomb 
of Cassandra is disputed t the Lacedaemonians of Amydae claim that 
it is at Amyclaft Another tomb is that of Agamemnon ; another 
is that of Eurytnedon the charioteer; another is that of Teicdamus 
and Pdflps. The two last are said to have been twin children of 7 
Cassandra, who were murdered by Aegisthus in their infancy alter he 
had murdered their parents .... for Orestes gave her in marriage 
to I’ylndes. Hellaniciis adds that Tylades had Medon and fjtmphms 
tty Electra. But Clylaemncstra and Aegisthus were buried at a little 
distance from the wall; for they were deemed unworthy to be buried 
within the walls, where Agamemnon himself and those who hod been 
murdered with him were laid. 


XVII 

1, To the left of Mycenae, at a distance of fifteen furlongs, is 
the Heracum. Beside the road Sows a water which is called 
the Water of Freedom; the women who minister at the sanctuary 
employ it for purifications and for the secret sacrifices. ^ t, The 
sanctuary itself is on the tower slope of Euboea, For they 
uBtne ibis mountain Euboea, saying that the river Asterion had 
three daughters, Euboea, Frosymna, and Actacti, and that they 

were nurses of Hera, The mountain opposite tire Heracum 2 

is called after Acraea 1 the ground about the sanctuary is called 
after Euboea; and the district below the Heracum i> called 1 rosymnii- 
The Asterion flowing above the Herauutii falls into a gully and 
disappears. On its banks grows a plant which they also name 
Asterion : they offer the plant to Hem, and twine its leaves into 

wreaths for her. 3. They say that the architect of the temple was j 

Eupdemns ad Argive. The sculptures over the columns represent, 
some the birth of Zeus and the battle of the gods and giants, others 
the Trojan war and the taking of Ilium. Before the entrance 
stand statues of women who have been priestesses of 1 Icra, and 
statues of heroes, including Orestes; for they say that the statue 
which the inscription declares to be the Emperor Augustus ;s re-iy 
Orestes- In the fore temple are ancient images of the Graces on the 
left; and on the right is a couch of Hera, and a votive offering 
consisting of the shield which Mwdww once took trom Euphot ius 
at Ilium. 4, The image of Hera is seated on a throne, and is of 
colossal 517,1:; it is made of gold and ivory, and is a work 01 lob- 
el it us, On her head is a crown with the Graces and the Sense ns 
wrought on it in relief: in one hand she carries a pomegranate, in 
the Dther a sceptre. The story about the pomegranate I shall omit 
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as ft is of a somewhat mystic nature; but the cuckoo perched 
on the sceptre is explained by a story* that when Zeus was in 
love with the maiden Hera he changed himself into this bird, 
and that Hera caught the bird to play with el This and similar 
5 stories of the gilds I record, though I do not accept them. 5, It 
is said that hi 1 side the image of Hera once stood an image of 
He t*e, also of ivory and gold* a work of Naucydes, And beside it 
is an antique image of Hera on a column. But her most ancient 
image h made of the wood of the wild pear-tree; it was dedicated 
in TLryns by IHrasus, son of Argos, and when the Argives 
destroyed Tuyns they brought the Image to the Heraeum, It 
€ is a small seated image: I saw ii myself 6* Amongst the remark¬ 
able dedicatory offerings is an altar, on which is wrought in 
relief the fabled marriage of Hebe and Hercules: the altar [5 of 
silver. Further, there is a peacock of gold and shining atones 
dedicated by the Emperor Hadrian, because this bird h considered 
sacred to Heim There is also a golden crown and a purple robe, 
offerings of Nero. 

7 7 Above this temple are the foundations of the former temple, 

together with the few other remains of it that escaped the flames, Ii 
was burned down through Chryseis, the priestess of Hera, having 
fallen asleep, when the flame of the lamp caught the wreath^ 
Chryseis fled to Togca. and took sanctuary in the temple of Athena 
AIeel In spite of this great calamity the Argives did not take down 
the statue of ChryBeis, and it still stands in from of the burnt temple, 

XVTTI 

1. On the way from Mycenae to Argos Is a shrine of the hero 
Perseus beside the road on the left He is honoured here by the 
people of the neighbourhood ; but he is most honoured in Seripbus 
and in Athens there is a precinct of Perseus, and an altar of Dictjs 
and Clymene* who ure called the saviours of Perseus. 2. In Argolfe 
going on a little way from this shrine, we come to the grave of Thyestes 
qq the right* Over the grave Is the stone figure of a rum, Encause 
Thyestes obtained the golden lamb* after he had committed adultery 
with his brother's wife, Prudence did not restrain Atrcus from 
retaliating : he murdered the children of Thyeates and served up the 
a notorious banquet Afterwards ! cannot say for certain whether 
Aegisthus was the aggressor, or whether Agamemnon began the 
feud by murdering Tantalus the son of Thyestes. They say that 
Tantalus was Oytacmncstta'i first husband* Tyndareus having given 
her to him in marriage I do not wish to charge them with having 
been by nature wicked ; but if the guilt of Pdops and the aven¬ 
ging ghost of Myrtilus dogged their steps so long, well might 
the Pythian priestess tell the Spartan Glaucus, son" of Eplcydes, 
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when he meditated perjury, thru vengeance would pursue his 
descendants. 

3. A little beyond the Rants (for so they name the tomb of 3 
Thyestes) we come to a place Mysia and a sanctuary of Mysian 
Demeter on ihe left of the road. The name is derived from a man 
Mysitii, one of those mortals* the Argives say, who entertained 
De meter. The sanctuary has no roof, but contains another 
temple built of burnt bricks, and wooden images of the Maid and 
Flu to and Demeter. Farther on we come to the river loath lis, 
and crossing it we come to an altar of the Sun. From this attar yon 
will cotne to the gate which gets its name from the neighbouring 
sanctuary of Jlichyia* 

4, The Argives are the only Greeks I know who have been 4 
divided into three kingdoms. For in the reign of Aiuucagora% son 
of Argus, son of Megapenthes* the women were smitten with mad¬ 
ness, and quitting their houses roamed Up and down the land, LiJl 
Mdampus* son of Amythaon* cured them on condition that he and 
his brother Bias should share the kingdom equally with AuasagoraiL 
From Bias sprang five kings who reigned for four generations, down 
to Cymitppus, son of Aegiakus: on the mothers side they were 
Keleids. M dam pus was the ancestor of sis kings in sue generations, 
down to Amphilochus* son of Amphiarans. But the native dynasty 5 
of the house of Anasagoras outlasted the other two. For Iphis, 
son of AJector, son of Amtxagom^ bequeathed the throne to Sthenelus, 
son of his brother Capaneus. And when, after the capture of Ilium, 
Amphllochus emigrated and settled among the people now called 
Amphi3ochLans T and Qtmippus died childless, Cytarahes, the son 
of Sthenelus, had the kingdom to himsctL 5. But as he also left no 
children, Orestes son of Agamemnon, made himself master of Argos. 
For he dwelt near 1 and* besides the kingdom he inherited from 
his fathers, he had added a large part of Arcadia to his domains, and 
had succeeded to the crown of Sparta* Moreover his allies the 
Phocians furnished him w ith a body of troops which was kept in 
constant readiness for service. But if he was king of Lacedaenoorq ft 
it was by the consent of the Lacedaemonians themselves For they 
thought that the sons of the daughter of Tyndareus had a better right 
to the throne than Nicostratusand Mcgapenthcs* the sons of Menehus 
by a slave girl When Orestes died, hte son T teamen us succeeded 
hiim His mother was Hcrmione, daughter of Menelau*. Orestes 
had also a hazard son called Fenthilus, whose mother, according to 
the port Cinaethon, was Erigone, daughter of Aegistbus, 

6 . It was in the reign of this Tisamenus that the Heraclids re- 7 
turned to Peloponnese, Their names were Tcmemis and Cresphontes* 
sons of Aristomachus: the third brother Aristodemns was dead* but his 
children came with their uncles. In my opinion their claim, to 
Argos and the kingdom of Argos was ^lerfectly just; for whereas 
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TisamoiiUi was descended from Pclops, the Heraclids wm 
descendants of Perseus. They declared that Tyndareus had been 
driven out by Hippocoon, but that Hercules slew Hippocoon and 
hte children, ami handed over the county in I rust to Tyndareus. 
They told the same sort of story about Messenia, how thal it also 
had been given in trust to Nestor by HCreak* after he had captured 

S Pylus* 7. So they drove Tiasmenus out of Lacedaemon and Argos, 
and. expelled the*descendants of Nestor from M Ksenia. These 
descendants of Nestor were, first, Alonaeon, son of Sillus, son of 
Tbrnymcdes; second, Pisistratus, son of FisistmUts ; and T third, the 
sons of Paeon, son of Antilochm With them was also opelled 
MeLinthus, son of Andropompus, son of Borns, son of Pcnthilus, 
son of Feridymcnus. Tisamenus went with hts army and his. 

9 children to the country which is now called Admix Where 
Pkistratus went I know not; but. all the rest of the Ndeids went 
to Athens, where they give their names to the house of the Paeotuds 
and the bouse of the Alci&aeonida- Mdanthws oven came to the 
throne, from which he had driven Thymoetus, sou of Osyntes, the 
last Athenian king of the hou^e of Theseus, 


XIX 

1. The history of Gresphontes and the sons of Arirt odemus it 
\s not material that I should here relate. But Temenus openly 
employed DcipbcntW, son uf Antimachus, son of Thmsyanor, sou of 
Ctesippus, son of Hercules as his general in the battles instead of 
his own sons, and he took his advice ill everything; and as he had 
previously made him his son-in-law, and loved his daughter 
Hyroctho the best of all his children, he was suspected of trying 
to divert the kingdom to her and Deiphontea. Therefore his sons 
plotted against him, and Claus* the eldest of them, mounted the 

- throne- a. But from time immemorial the Arrives have loved 
equality and freedom ; and they now reduced the kingly power so 
low that Medon, son. of Cisus T and his descendants, had nothing 
but the title of king left them. At last, Mdtas, son of Lacedxs, 
ninth descendant of Medan, was condemned by the people and 
actually deposed. 

j j, The most famous building in Argos is a sand nary of Wolfish 
(LaJhifs) Apollo, The present image was made by Attains, an 
Athenian, but originally both the temple and the wooden image 
were dedicated by Panaus; fur 1 am persuaded that in those 
days all images were of wood, especially the Egyptian images. 
The reason why Dana US founded a sanctuary of Wolfish Apollo 
was this. When be came to Argos he claimed the kingdom 
against Gelanor, son of Sthenelas, The people sat in judgment: 
many plausible pleas were urged on both sides j find it was thought 
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Shat Gelftnor 3iad made out cjuitc as good a case as his opponent. 
But the people deferred their decision, it is said, till the nest day. 
At break of day a herd of kino, browsing before the trails was 4 
attacked by a wolf, who fell upon and fought the bull, the leader of 
the herd. So it struck the Argives that Gelanor was like the boll 
and D&naus like the wolf; for just as the waif does not live among 
men, so Datums had not dwelt among them till that day. And since 
the wolf killed the bull, Danaus got the kingdom. So he founded 
a sanctuary of Wolfish Apollo, because he thought that Apollo had 
brought the wolf on the herd 4. Tn this sanctuary is the throne of 5 
Hamms, and there is a statue of Biton* representing a man carrying 
a bull on his shoulders* According to the poet Lyceas, when the 
Argives were driving beasts- to Nemea to sacrifice to Zeus, Baton by 
reason of his vigour and strength took up a bull and carried it* 

5. Next to this statue is a fire which they keep burning r they name 
it the fire of Fboroneus, for they do not admit that I'rotnethcus 
gave fire to men, but refer the discovery of Are to Phoroneui 

6 . Of the wooden images of Aphrodite and Hermes, they say that the G 
one is a work of Epetis* the other an offering of Hypermnestm. 
For Hypermnestra, as the only one of his daughters who had disre¬ 
garded his command, was brought to trial by Damans, who thought 
his own safety imperilled hy the escape of Lynceus, find that by not 
sharing in the crime of her sisters she had inflamed the infamy that 
attached to himself as the contriver of the deed. Being tried and 
acquitted by the Argues* Hyperumestm dedicated ar» image of 
Victorious Aphrodite to cummcmonite her esca[ie. Inside the 7 
temple is a statue of Ladas, the fleetest runner of hi* age; also a 
Hermes with a tortoise which he has lifted in order to make a lyre. 
In front of the temple is a pedestal adorned with sculptures in relief ; 
they represent a bull and a wolf fighting and a virgin hurling u rock 
at the bull: they think that the virgin is Artemis. Datums 
dedicated these, also some pillars near from .... of Zeus and a 
wooden image of Artem is. 

7* There are also graves : one of them is the grave of Linus, son S 
of Apollo by Fsamatbe, daughter of Crotopus: the other, they say* 
is the grave of Linus the poet The history of the latter Linus 
can be told more appropriately in another place; bo I omit it here. 
The story of the former has been already told by me in describing 
Mcgara. After these graves there i& an image of Apollo as- God of 
Streets, and an altar of Rainy Zetta, where the men who banded 
together to restore Fotynmes to Thebes swore to take Thebes or 
die. As to the tomb of Prometheus, the Argives tell a story which 
to me seems less likely than the story told by the Opuntiaaa. 
But the Argives stick to their version of it. 
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i. pissing over a statue of Creugas, a pugilist, and a trophy 
erected to ctjmmanonite a victory over the Corinthians, you come 
to a seated statue of Gracious Zeus^ in white marble, a work of 
Polyclitus. I was told that it was made for the following reason. 
From the time that the Lacedaemonians first turned iheir arms 
against the Argivcs, there was no cessation of hostilities rib 
Philip, the son of Amyutas* compelled them to stay within their 
original boundaries. Before that time* If the Lacedaemonians were 
not meddling outside I'elopoonese, they were sure to be encroaching 
on. the Argivc territory ; and on the other band, when the Lacedae¬ 
monians were occupied with a foreign war T it was the turn of the 

a Argivcs to retaliate on t hens. When feeling on both sides nrn very 
high, the Argives resolved to maintain a regiment of a thousand 
picked men- The commander of the regiment was one Bryas of 
Argos. Among other acts of oppression committed by him on the 
people, this mm violated a girl whom he bad tom from the arms 
of her friends as they were escorting her to the house of the bride¬ 
groom, When night fell the girl waited till Jtryas was asleep^ and 
then put out bis eyes. At daybreak, being discovered, she threw 
herself on the protection of the people. The people refused to give 
her up id the vengeance of the soldiery. A fight ensued, the 
popular party were victorious, and in their fury they left not a man 
of their enemies alive. Afterwards they took various steps to cleanse 
themselves from the stain of tribal blood : among others, they set 
up an image nf Gracious Zeus, 

3 a + Hard by is a relief cut in stone: it represents Cleobis and 
Biton drawing the wagon with their mother on it to the sanctuary' 
of Hera. 3. Opposite to it there U a sanctuary of Nemean Zeus: the 
bronze image of the god* who is represented standing, is a work 
of Lysippus. Beyond it we come to the grave: of Fhqroneus on 
the right. Down to the present day they still sacrifice lo Pboroneus 
as to a hero. Over against the sanctuary of Xemean Zeus is 3 
temple of Fortune. It must be very old if it be true that in this 
temple FaLxmedea dedicated the dice which he had invented. 

4 The neighbouring tomb they name the tomb of Chorea the 
Bacchanal- They say she was one of the women who marched with 
Dionysus to Argos* and that Perseus, being victorious in the battle, 
put most of die women to the sword- The others were buried in 
a common pave ; but in consideration of her higher rank they 
made a separate tomb for Chorea, 4, At a little dij^ancc is a 
sanctuary of the Seasons. 

5 Reluming from it you perceive a statue of Foiynices. son of 
Oedipus, and statues of all the captains who perished with him in 
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the assault on Thebes, Their number is reduced by Aeschylus to 
seven, but more than seven leaders marched from Argos and 
Messcne, not to speak of some Arcadians. Near these seven (for 
the Ar gives also have adopted Aeschylus' account) are statues of 
the men who captured Thebes, They were Aegialeus, son of 
Adnistus; Prormchus* son of Parthenopaeus* son of Talaus; Foly- 
doru% son of Hippomedon ; Thersander; the two sons of Amphi- 
araus* Atcinaeon and Amphilochus j and Diomede and SthencEus. 
Besides these there were present at the siege Euiyalus, son of 
Mecisteus, and Adrastus and Timeas, sons of Folynices, Not far *< 
from the statues is shown the tomb of Danaus and a cenotaph of 
the Argives who met their death at Ilium or on the journey home, 

5. Here h too f Is a sanctuary of Saviour Zeus, Fussing it we come 
to a building where the Arrive women bewail Adonis, On the 
right of the entrance is a sanctuary of Cephisus. They say that 
the water of this river was not utterly dried up by Poseidon, but 
just on the spot where the sanctuary stands they hear it flowing 
underground. Beside the sanctuary of Cephisus is a head of 7 
Medusa made of stone t they say that it too is a work of the 
Cyclopes, The place behind is still named the Judgment Place, 
because they say Hypermnestra was here brought to judgment 
by Danaus. 6, Not far from it is a theatre: among other things 
worth seeing it contains the statue of one man killing another; 
the slayer k the Argive Ferilaus* son of Alcenor; the skin man is 
the Spartan Qthryadas. Perilnus had previously won a prrie for 
wrestling at the Ncmean games. 

7. Above the theatre is a sanctuary of Aphrodite and in front S 
of the image of the goddess stands a relief representing Telesilk, 
the songwriter: her books arc lying at her feet, and she k looking 
at a helmet which she holds in her hand and is about to put on her 
head Telesilla was distinguished as a woman* and still more as 
a poetess. Tint Lacedaemonians, under Cleomenes* son of Anax- 
andndes* had inflicted a dreadful defeat on the Argives, Of the 
latter, some fell in the battle, others escaped to the grove of Argos, 
but only to perish miserably, For those who at first came out and 
surrendered were instantly despatched; and the rest, discovering 
the snare, were burned to death m the grove. Thus when Oeo- 
menes led the Lacedaemonians against Argos, the city was denuded 
of its lighting men. S. But Telesillu took the slaves* and the males 9 
who were too old or too young to bear arms, and mounted all of 
them on the wall. Then she gathered adl the weapons that were 
left in the houses* or preserved in the sanctuaries, and with these 
she armed all the women who were in the prime of life, and drew 
them up in array at the point where she knew the enemy would 
approach. The Lacedaemonians came on; and the women* un¬ 
dismayed by their cheering, stood their ground and fought stoutly. 
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Then the Lacedaemonians, reSecting tlmt victory, purchased by the 
slaughter of the women, would be odious and defeat disgraceful, 
io gave ground and left the women in possession of the field. This 
battle was foretold by the Pythian priestess in an orade which 
Herodotus has recorded, whether he understood it or not:— 

But when the female conquers the male 

And drives him away, and wins glory among the Arrives, 

Then will she cause many Argive women to scratch both their cheeks. 

These were the words of the oracle which referred to the battle of 
the women. 


XXI 

1. Having descended thence and turned again towards the 
market-place, we come to the tomb or Cerdo, wife of Phoroneus, and 
to a temple of Aesculapius. The Sanctuary of Artemis, sumamed 
Persuasion, was also dedicated by Hypermncstra, after her acquittal 
at the trial to which she had. been brought by her father on account 
of Lynceus. a. Here, too, is a bronsie statue of Aeneas, and a 
place called Delta. The explanation given of the no me did not 

2 satisfy me, so f omit iL In front of it is an alutr of Zeus, Hod of 
I’Sight, and near it is the tomb of Mypermnestra, mother of 
Amphiaraus, The other tomb is that of Hypermnestra, daughter of 
Danaas; and Lynceus is buried with her, Ophite these is the 
grave of Takas, son of Bias I have already told the story of Bias 

3 and his descendants, j, The sanctuary of Trumpet Athena is said 
to have been founded by Hegeleos, They say that this Hegdeos 
was a son of Tyrsenus, that Tyraenus was a son of Hercules by 
the Lydian woman, that Tyrsenus invented the trumpet, that his 
sou llcgdeos taught the Dorians who accompanied Temenus how¬ 
to play on the instrument, and that therefore he gave Athena the 
surname of Trumpet 4. They say that in front of the temple of 
Athena is the grave of Epimenides. The Argive story is that the 
Liccdaemoniann. in a war with the Cnosians, toot Epunenides 
prisoner, but put him to death because he did not prophesy good 
luck to them ; and the Argives (according to their own account) 

4 removed ha body and buried him here. 5, The building of white 
marble, situated just at the middle of the market-place,' is not a 
trophy of the victory over Pyrrhus the Epifut, as the Argives sav 
his corpse was burned here, and this you will find is ids monument 
on which axe sculptured in relief the elephants and everything that 
Pyrrhus used in tattle. This building was erected where tin- pyre 
stood, but the hones of Pyrrhus are deposited in the sanctuary of 
Du racier, beside which, as I have shown in my account of Attica 
his death took placa, At the entrance to this sanctuary qf Demctcr 
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you may see the brume shield of Pyrrhus hanging up over the 
door. 

6, Not fax from the building in the market-place of Argos is a s 
mound of earth : they say that in it Iks the head of the Gorgon 
Medusa, If we leave out the mythical element, the story told of 
her is this: she was a daughter of Phortus, and when her father 
died she reigned over the people who dwell round about the Lake 
Tritonis. She used to go out hunting, and she led the Libyans to 
battle. Put being encamped with her army over against the host of 
Perseus, who was accompanied by picked troops from Petoponnese T 
she was assassinated by night, and Perseus,admiring herbeauty even in 
death, cut off her head and brought it to show to the Greeks. 7, But 6 
a Carthaginian named Erodes, the son of Eucrates, thought that the 
following account was more plausible The desert of Libya contains 
wild beasts, such as a man would not believe in if he were told of 
them l and amongst these monsters are wild men and wild women. 
Frocles said that be had seen one of these men who had been 
brought to "Rome, f-lc conjectured., therefore* that one of these 
women had wandered to the Lake Triton!*, and there harried the 
people of the neighbourhood till Perseus slew her ; and because the 
people who dwell round about the LakeTritCims are sacred to Athena, 
it was supposed that the goddess had aided him in his exploit, 

8. In Argos beside this monument of the Gorgon if the grave 7 
of Gorgophone (* Gorgon-slnying % daughter of Perseus. The reason 
why the name was given her Is manifest as soon as it is mentioned. 
They say that she was the first woman who married a second time; 
for on the decease of her husband Peri arcs, son oi Aeolus, to wh om 
she had been married a? a maid, she wedded Oebalus. But before 
that time it had been the custom for women to remain single after 
their husbands 1 death. 9. In front of this grave is a trophy ofS 
stone, erected to commemorate a triumph over Laphaes an Argivc, 
He was a tyrant {I give the Arrives 1 ' own account), and the people 
rose up and expelled him. He fled to Sparta* and the facedae- 
tuemians tried to restore him to power. But in the battle the 
Argivea were victorious, and put the tyrant and most of the J^cedae- 
tnonians to the edge of the sworcL ro. The sanctuary 01 Latona is 
not far from the trophy 3 the image is a work of Praxiteles. The 0 
statue of the virgin beside the goddess is named Chlorts ('the pale 
woman 1 ). They say she was a daughter of Nlohe, and that her 
original name was Mdiboea- ^\Tien the children of Amphion were 
slain by Apollo and Artemis, she and her brother Amyclas alone 
were spared of all the brothers and sisters, because they had prayed 
to Latona, But Meliboen grew so pale with fear at the moment* 
and continued so pale for the rest of her life, that her name was 
accordingly changed from Meliboea to Chinns. The Aigtfctt say 
that the temple of Latona was originally built by the brother and 
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slste-r. But I prefer to follow Homer, and to suppose that none 
of the children of Niobe were left alive. In this I am borne out bv 
the verse: — 

But they, though they were but twain, destroyed thesis all 

Thus Homer knew that the house of Amphioo was destroyed root 

nod branch* 

XXII 

i. The temple of Flowery Hera is on the right of the sanctum 
of Latona, and in front of it is *t grave of women. These women 
fell in the battle against the Arrives under Perseus They formed 
part of the host which Dionysus led thither from the islaruld of the 
Aegean, therefore the Argives surname them the Sea-Women. 
2. Opposite the tomb of the women is a sanctuary of Demeu-r f 
who is surmmetl Pelagian after the founder of the sanctuary-,' 
Fdasgus, son of Triopas. The grave of Pelasgus as not far from 

3 the sanctuary. Over against the grave is a bronze vessel of no 
great size: it supports ancient images of Artemis, Zeus, and 
Athena, j. Lyceas in his poem says that it is the image of 
Zens the Contriver, and that the Arrives who went to the 
Trojan war swore here to continue the war till they should cither 
rate Ilium or fall sword in hand 4. Others have stated that in 

J the bronze vessel are deposited the bones of Tantalus, Sow that 
the Tantalus, who was son to Tbyestes or to Broteas (for some say 
one, some the other), and who was the husband of Oytaenmestra 
before she married Agamemnon, was buried here, I am not prepared 
to dispute. But as for the Tantalus who is said to have been the 
son of Zeus and Pinto, I know that his grave is on Mount Sipykt** 
for 1 have seen it there, and well worth seeing it is. Besides, 
Tantalus was never reduced to flee from Sipylus, as Belops after¬ 
wards was, when tills the Phrygian led a host against him. But 
enough of this disquisition. They say Shat the ceremony observed 
at the neighbouring pit was instituted by one Nicoatmtus, a native, 
and they still throw burning torches Into the pit in honour of the 

4 MakI, Demeters daughter. 5. Here is a sanctuary of Poseidon, 
Humamed the God of the Dashing Wave For they say that 
Poseidon flooded most of the country, because Inachus and his 
assessors decided that the land was Hera's and not hfe. j-j traL 
prevailed on Poseidon to let the *ea retire, and on the spot fror,-, 
which the wave retreated the Argives made n sancluary to Poseidon 
of the E>4shing Wave. 

5 6 ' A Bale farther on is the grave of Argus, who is reputed to 
he a son of Zeus and Niohe, daughter of Phoroneus. N es t is n 
temple of the Dioscuri, containing images of the Dioscuri and their 
children, Arams and Mnasintia, together with images of iheir 
mothers, Hihira and Phoebe. The images are by Dipoenus and 
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Scyllis, atid are made of ebony: the homes are also mostly nf 
ebony, with a few pieces of ivory. 7. Near the sanctuary at the 6 
Lards is a sanctuary of Ilithyia. It was dedicated by Helen 
when she was being taken to Lacedaemon after Aphidna had 
been captured by the Dioscuri in the absence of I'heseus, who 
had gone off with Pirithous to Thespnri* For they say that 
she was with child at the limn and that she was brought to 
bed in Argus and founded tine sanctuary of Ilithyia. 1 he girl 
of whom she was delivered she gave to ClytacmnesLra, who was 
by thi> time the wife ot Agamemnon. Helen herself afterwards 
manned Mendaus- In reference to this episode, the poets Eupho- 7 
non the Chakidian and Alexander the Pleurunian. as well as 
Sies idioms the Himeraean before theta, agree with the Argives in 
representing Iphlgenia as the daughter of 1 bu-eus. E-. Ovef agmiisE 
the saflctuaiy of Ilithyia is a temple of Hecate : the imago is a 
work of Scopas, and is of stone. The other images of Hecate 
which face it am of bronze: one of them is by Polyclitus, the other 
by his brother Naucydes, son of Mothon. 

Following a straight street which leads to the gymnasium named 
Cylara bis after the son of Sthcnelus, we come to the grave o f 
Licymnius, son of Eke try on: Homer says that he was killed by 
S'leptokmaSf son of Hercules; and on account of this murder 
Tleptolemus fled from Argos. 9. A little aside from the street 
that lends to Cylarabis and to the adjoining gate, is the totnb of 
Sacados, the first who played the Pythian tunc on the Ante «it 
Delphi It is thought that the dislike oi flute-players which Apollo 9 
had entertained ever since his content vrith the Silcnus Mariyas wa- 
relinquished for the sake of Lhh Sacadns. io- lv\ the gymnasium 
of Cylarabes is an image of CapOMon Athena, and they point out 
the graves of Sthcndus and of Cylarabes himself Not fir from the 
gymnasium the Argives who sailed with the Athenians to conquer 
Syracuse and Sicily are buried in one common grave. 


xxirt 

1. Going from here along <Hollow> Street, as it is called, we 
have on the right a temple of Dionysus: they sy that the image 
came from Euboea. For when the Creeks returning from Ilium, 
were shipTrrcckcd at Caphereus, those ol the Arrives who contrived 
to escape to land were distressed by cold and hunger. So they 
prayed that one of the gods would save them in their present strait : 
atul straightway as they went forward they spied a cave oi Dionysus, 
and in the cave was an image of die god and some wild ^oati, which 
had sought shelter there - from the storm. 1 hese the Arrives 
killed and ate, and used their skin^ as garments. And when i he 
storm was over, and they had refuted their ships and were sailing 
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tor home, they toot with them the wooden image from the cave: 
a and they worehif it to this day, 3 . Close lo the temple Q f 
Dionysus you will see the_ bouse of Adiastus, and a little way from 
it is a sanctuary ol Ampliiamua. Oyer against the sanctuary is. the 
tomb of Eriphyle. Next after these is a precinct of Aesculapius, 
and beyond it a sanctuary of Eaton. Baton was. like Amphiaraus, 
of tne race ot the Melampodids, am] when Ampbdaraus went forth 
to battle Eaton used to drive his chariot. So when, after the rout 
under the walls .it J hebes, the earth yawned and swallowed 
Amphinrails and his chariot, Baton disappeared along with him. 

3 - Returning from 1 follow Street you come to what they sav is 
the grave of Hymeiho. Now if they admit the sepulchre is empty, 
and is merely a monument to her memory, that is like enough. . hut 
if they think the body of Hyrnetho lies here, I for one do not 
EK'lieve than. But any one who does not know about Epidauras 
4 in&) believe them if he likes, 4. The most famous sanctuary of 
Aesculapius in Argos contains at the present day a seated image of 
Aesculapius in white marble. Beside the god: stands Health,’and 
there are seated figures of Xenophilus and Strata, the sculptors 
who made the images. The sanctuary was originally founded by 
Sphynis, son of Machatm and brother of that Alexanor who is 
revered by the Sicyonians at Titane, 
i 5 - Llfce the Athenians and Sicyonlans, the Argives worship 
fhcraean Artemis, and like them they say that her image was 
';rtjlight from Pherae in Thessaly. But I cannot agree with the 
Argives when they assert that the tomb of Dejanira, daughter of 
Queus, is m Argos, also the tomb of Edemas, son of Priam, and 
that they have the image of Athena, which was carried away from 
III hid, and the loss of which caused the dly to he taken. lor the 
Palladium, ns the image is called, was notoriously taken to Italy 
by Aeneas: and we know that Dejanira died near Trachis, and not at 
Argoa, and her grave is near Herat tea, nt the foot of Mount Oet.i, 

1 ‘ ‘ s Helenas, son of Priam, 1 have already shown that he 

went with Pyrrhus, son of Achilles, to Epirus; that he married 
Andromache, and acted as guardian to the children of Pyrrhus i anr[ 
‘. ll ^ dlstrict Cestrine got its n.ttnc from his son Cestrinus. 

I he Argivc guides themselves are aware that not all the stories they 
tell arc true ; yet they stick to them, for it is not easy lo persuade 
the vulgar to change their opinions. 

7 - There are other things worth seeing at Argos; for instance, 
nn underground structure, over which was the brazen chamber which 
Aciisius made to imprison his daughter in. But when Pertlam; 
made himself tyrant he pulled it down. Besides this structure 
Uiere is the tomb of Crotopus and a temple of Cretan Dionysus. 
t>. J-or they say that, after warring with Perseus, the god laid aside 
his enmity, and was greatly honoured hy the Argivcs, who gave him. 
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amongst otSier marks of respect* this special precinct for himself. 
The epithet Cretan was added aflerwards. because,, when Ariadna 3 
died, Dionysus buried her here. Lyceas says thal when the temple 
was being rebuilt they found in earthenware coffin^ and that it was 
the coffin of Ariadne. He said he saw it himself, and that other 
Arrives saw u also. Near the temple of Dionysus is a temple of 
Heavenly Aphrodite. 


XXIV 

j. They call the acroposis Larisa after ihe daughter of Pdnsgus, 
who gave her name also eo two cities of Thessaly,, one situated 
bedside the ?.ea r and the other on the river Pencils* On the way 
up to the acropolis is I he sanctuary of Hera of the Height; also 
a temple of Apollo, said to have been first built by Pythaeus, 
who came from Delphi. The present image is a standing figure 
of bronze called Apollo Diradiotes, because the place also ia 
called Dims. His mode of giving oracles’—for he gives oracles 
to tins day—is this. A woman, who is debarred from intercourse 
with the other ses, acts as his mouthpiece. Every month a lamb is 
sacrificed by night, and the woman tastes of the blood* becomes 
possessed by the god- 2- Adjoining the temple of Apollo Dimdiotes = 
is a sanctuary of Sharp-sighted Athena, as they call her. It was 
dedicated by Diomede* because once when he was lighting at ilium 
the goddess lifted the darkness from his eyes* Adjoining the temple of 
Apollo is also the stadium in which they celebrate the games in 
honour of Ncmean Zeus and the games of Hera, 3. As we enter 
the acropolis there is on the left of the road another tomb of the 
sons of Aegyptui Their head* are here, but the headless trunks 
are at Luma. For the youEhs were butchered at Lertia* and their 
heads were cut off by their wives to show their father that the deed 
was done. 4- On the summit of Larisa is a temple of Latisum Zeus. 3 
Hit® raof is gone* and the ittuige s which is made oi wood, no longer 
stands on its pedestal. There is also a temple of Athena which is 
worEh seeing 5. Amongst the votive offerings which it contains ts 
a wooden image of Zeus with two eyes in the usual place* und a 
third eye on the forehead. They say that this Zeus was the 
paternal god of Priam, son of I^tomedon, and stood in the court- 
vafd umitr ihe open sky \ and when Ilium was taken by the Greeks, 
Priam eIl-l! for refuge to this god's altar. In the division of ihe spoil 
Sthenelus, son of Capaneus, got this image, and that is why it stands 
here, The reason why if ha* three eyes may he conjectured to be 4 
the following. All num agree that Zeus reigns in heaven* and there 
is a verse of Homer which gives the name of Zeus also to die god 
who is said lo bear rule under the earth :— 

lleth underground Zeus and august Proserpine, 
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further, Aeschylus, son nf Eu phonon, applies the name of Zeus 
also to the god who dwells in the sea. So the artist, whoever he 
was, represented Zeus with three eyes, because it is one and the 
same Zeus who reigns in all the three realms of nature, as the}' are 
called, 

6. Of the roads which lead from Argos to various parts of 
I'eloponncse, oae goes to Tegea in Arcadia. On the right of the 
road is Mount Lycone, wooded chiefly with cypresses. On the top of 
the mountain is built a sanctuary of Artemis of the Steep ( Arte mil 
Qrthitt >, and there are images of Apollo, Latona, and Artemis made 
of white marble : they are said to be works of Polyclitus. Having 
descended bom the mountain we see on the left of the high road a 

6 temple of Anemia. 7. A little farther on, to the right of the road, 
is a mountain named Charm, Cultivated trees grow at the foot of 
it, and here the water of the Erasmus comes to the surface. Up to 
this point it flows underground from Stymphaltts in Arcadia, just 
as the Rhiti, near the sca nt Eteusk, flow from the Euripus. Where 
the Erasmus gushes in several streams from the mountairit hey sacrifice 
to Dionysus and Pan, and in honour of the former they hold a festival 

7 called Tyrbe, 8 . Having returned to the road to Tegea we see 
Cenchreae on the right of what is called the Wheel How Cencbreae 
got its name they do not say: but perhaps it too was named after 
Cenchreus, son of Pirene. The Argives who defeated the Iaee- 
daemonmnsj at Hysiae ate buried at Cenchreae, each grave being 
shareJ bv many men. I found that the combat took place when 
Pisistratus was archem at Athens, in the fourth year of the . 
Olympiad in which Eurybotus, the Athenian, wun the foot-race! 
Having descended into the lower ground you reach the ruins of 
Hysiae, once a city of Aigolis. It was here, they say, that the 
Lacedaemonian defeat occurred. 


XXV 

*■ from Argos to Mnntmea is not the same as that to 

Tegea, for it starts from the Diraj gate- On this road there is a 
double sanctuary, with one entrance on the west and another on the 
east In the eastern sanctuary' there is a wooden image of 
Aphrodite: in the western sanctuary there is a wooden image of 
.-Wes. 1 hey say that the images were dedicated by Polynias and 
2 the Aigiws who took the field in his cause, a. Going on from 
here and crossing a torrent called Charadres, we come to Oenoc, so 
named, the Argives say, from Ochl-js. Tllev say that Oeneus, kino 
of Aetoha, was dethroned by the sons qf Agrius, and came to 
Diomede at Argos. Diomede marched into Calydonia on behalf 
of the hamsned king, hut told him that it was not in his power to 
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5tiiY with him there. lie therefore invited the king to return with 
him, if he chose, to Argos. The invitation was accepted, and hence¬ 
forth Diomede paid him nil the attentions which were due to his 
father's father; and when he died he buried him here. So the 
Arrives call the place Qenoe. J.. Above Gence is Mount Artemi - 3 
srus, and there is a sanctuary of Artemis on the top of ihc moun¬ 
tain. In this mountain are also the springs of the Irtstehu*; for it 
really has springs though its water does not run far. There was 
nothing else worth seeing here. 

4. Another mad leads from the Diras gate to Lyrcea. li was 4 
to Lyrcea that Lynceus is said to have escaped alone of all the fifty 
3 if others; and when he got there safe he Lit a beacon-fire. Fur it 
had been agreed between him and Hypcrmtiestn that he should 
light the beacon if he escaped Danaus and reached some place of 
safety. They say that she kindled another beacon on Larisa, to 
show that she afco was now out of danger. Therefore the Arghres 
annually celebrate a festival of heacon-firefv The place was then 5 
called Lyncca; but because Lyrcus, a bastard son of Abas, after¬ 
wards dwelt there, it took its name from him. Among the mins there 
h a likeness of Lyrcus on a monument, as well as some other 
insignificant remains. From Argos to Lyrcea is just about sixty 
furlongs, and it is as many from Lyrcea toOrncae. 5. Homer does 
not mention the city of Lyrcea in the Catalogue, because it already 
lay desolate at the time of the Creek expedition against Ilium. 
Hut Omene was still inhabited, and Borner mentions it in its geo¬ 
graphical order before Phi Eus and Sicyon. The p D ce was named after 6 
OrncQS, son of Erechthefis. Omcus had a son Petcos, who had a 
£on Meneatheus, who with a body of Athenians helped Agamemnon 
to conquer the realm of Priam. Thus the city got its name from 
Omcus; but the inhabitants were afterwards removed by the Arrives 
and settled in Argos* In Gmeae there is a sanctuary of Artemis 
with a standing image qf wood, and there is another temple dedi¬ 
cate d to all the gods id common, beyond Orneae are the territories 
of Sicyon and Phi i us. 

d. On the way from Argus to Epidauriu there is a structu re on 7 
the right which much resembles a pyramid : on it are sculptured in 
relief shields of the Argolic shape. Here the fight tor the kingdom 
took 5.lace between Proetus and Acrisius, 'They *ay that the- battle 
was drawn, and that afterwards the combatants came to terms, 
neither being able to get decidedly the better. I hey say, too, that 
this was the first battle in which generals and common soldiers alike 
were all armed with shields ; and as those w r ho full on both sides 
were fellow-citizens and kinsmen, a common tomb was made for 
them hen?. 

7. fining un from here and turning off to the tight, we reach 3 
the ruins of Tiryns, Like Gmenc, Tiryns was depopulated by the 
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Arrive,, who desired to swell their own capital by adding to it the 
population of Tiryns, They say that the hero Tiiytis, from whom 
the city got its name, was a son of Argus, who was a son of Zeus, 
Nothing is left of the ruins of Tiryns except the wall, which is a 
work ni the Cyclopes, and is made of unwrought stones, each stone 
so large that a pair of mules couid not even stir the smallest of them. 
In ancient times small stones have been fitted in so as to bind 
together the large stones, 

■j *>■ Having descended in the direction of the sea we come to 
the chambers of the daughters of Proems. We now return to the 
high road and timie to Midca on the left They suy that Elcciry&n, 
father of Alcmena, reigned in Midea. Hut in my time there was 
io nothing of Midea left except the foundation, g. On tire straight 
road to Epidaurus is a village Lessa, containing a temple of 
Athena, with a wooden image exactly like the one" on Larisa, the 
acropolis of Argos. Above Lessa is Mount Arachnaetis, which 
long ago, in the days of faactnifl, got the name of SapyseJatoo. On 
the mountain there are altars of Zeus and Hera ■, and when rain is 
needed they sacrifice to them here. 


XXVI 

t. At Lessa are the frontiers of Afgolia and Epidmum; but 
before reaching the city of Epidaunts yon will come to the sanctuary 
of Aesculapius, a. Who dwelt in the country before Epidmruj 
came to it. I know not. The natives could not even inform me 
who were the descendants or Epidaurus. They say, however, that the 
last king who reigned over them before the Dorians came into 
Pelopontiese was Pityreus. a descendant of lun the son of Xu thus 
a He, they say, surrendered the land to Deipliontes and the Aral res 
without striking a blow, and retired with his people to Athens* where 
he settled, w.iile IteiphoTites and the Arrives took possession of 
Epidauria. The latter hod separated from the rest of thi Arrives 
after the death of I'cmenus, because Dciphontes and Hyrnetbo hated 
tltc sons of Tememu, and their army fiii tuoie attached to them 
than to Cisus and his brothers, j. Epidatirus, from whom the 
country got its name, was a son of I’elops, according to the Eleans ■ 
i.uit according to die Arrives and the epic called the Great Emu f 
the father of Epidanrus was Argos, the son of Zeus, Put the Epi- 
daurians lather Epidaurus upon Apollo, 

J _ 4 - The counity is sacred in a very high degree to Aesculapius, and 
this is how it is said to have come about- The Epidaurians say that 
Phlcgyas came to PeJoponntie noiinitially to view the land, but really to 
sp> out the number of the people and sec whether tiiuv were a fi voting 
race. For Phlcgya* was the greatest warrior of the age and made Jbrays 
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in all directions, carrying off the crops and driving away the castle. 
When he rame to Feloponnese his daughter came with him; and 4 
she, al] unknown to her hither, was with child by A poll a In the land 
uf Epidanms she was deli vered of a male child, whom she exposed 
upon the mountain which is named TLithium ( x nipple 11 ) in our day, 
but then it was called Myrgium. But one of die goats that browsed 
on the mountain gave suck to the forsaken babe; and a dog, the 
guardian of ibe dock, watched over it. Now when Arcsthanas—for s 
that was the name of the goatherd-—perceived that the tale of the 
goats was not full* and that the dog too kept away from the flock, 
he went up and down h they say, looking even - where. At last he 
found the babe and was fain to take ft tip in HLh atm5. But as he 
drew near he saw a bright light shining from the child So he 
turned away, + For surely/ thought he, 'the hand of Cod is in 
this , 5 as indeed it was. And soon the fame of the child went 
abroad over every land and sea, how that he had all power (o heal 
the sick and that he raised the dead. 

5. Another story told of him is this: White he was still in the 6 
womb of his mother Coronis, she admitted Ischys, son of Elams, to 
her arms; and Artemis avenged the insult offered to Apollo by 
slaying her. The pyre was already lighted when Hermes* they say N 
snntcbcd the infant from the flames, 

6 . The third story, which represents Aesculapius as the son of 7 
Arsuioe, daughter of Leucippus* is to my mind the most unlikely of 
them all For when ApolLophanes, the Arcadian, came to Delphi 
and inquired of the god whether Aesculapius was the son of Atsinoe 
and therefore a Messenian, the Pythian priestess gave answer :— 

O bom to be the wurltf s great joy, Aesculapius* 

Offspring of love, wham Fhlegyas 1 daughter* fair Coronis, bore to me 

In nigged Epidaurus. 

This crude is the best proof that Aesculapius was not the son of 
Aratnoe, but that Hesiod or some interpolator of Hesiod composed 
the verses to please the Mefi&emans. 

7. Another proof that the god was born in Epidmims is this; S 
I find that his most famous sanctuaries are offshoots from the one 
at EpidaurusL For Instance, the Athenians professedly assign to 
Aesculapius a share in the mysteries, and give to the day on which 
they do so the name uf Epidauria; and they date their worship of 
Aesculapius as a god from the time when tbi* practice was instituted. 
Again, the worship of Aesculapius was introduced into Perganma by 
Archils* son of Arfata&dtmus* because, hunting on Ptndmms, he had 
strained a limb and bad bten healed of the strain in Epidaurifl. u 
And in our time the sanctuary of Aesculapius beside the sea at 
Smyrna was founded from the one at Pergainus. Again, at BaJagrae 
in the land of Cyrene + Aesculapius is worshipped under the tilk of 
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Physician, and this worship also came from Epidaurtis. And from 
tins Cyrenian sanctuary, again, is derived the one at Lcbent in Cretc- 
'Fhe CjMtttam differ from the Epiduurians in this, t Suit whereas the 
Cyreniatts sacrifice goats, it is against the Epidamian custom to do so. 

Jo That Aesculapius was held to be a god from the first, and did not 
merely acquire this reputation in course of time, I find from various 
evidence, in particular from the words Which Homer puls in the 
mouth of Agamemnon touching Machaon :— 

TalihybiuSj hither call with speed Machaon, 

The mortal who is son to Aesculapius 

which is as if he said, a mvn the son of a god. 

XXVII 

i. The sacred grove of Aesculapius is surrounded by mountains 
on every side. Within the enclosure no death or birth talcs place : 
the same rule is observed in the island of Delos. The sacrifices, 
whether offered by a native or a foreigner, arc consumed within the 
2 hounds. 1 know thill the same thing h done at Titant 3, The 
image of Aesculapius is half the slice of the image of Olympian Zeus 
at Athens : it is of ivory and gold. An inscription sets forth that the 
sculptor was Thrasymebes. a Parian, son of Aiignotus. The god is 
seated on a throne, grasping a staff in one hand, and holding the other 
over the head of the serpent: a dog crouches at his side. On the 
throne are carved in relief the deeds of Argivc heroes: Belkrnphon 
killing the Chimacra, and Perseus after he has cut off Medusa's 
head Over against the temple is the place where the suppliants of 
j the god sleep. & Near it is a round building of white marble : it 
is called the Rotunda (Tfttf/tv), and h worth seeing. It contains a 
picture of Love by Pausias: the god has thrown away his bow and 
arrows, nnd has picked up a lyre instead Here, too, is another 
pfl ffltrn fl by Pausias; it represents Drunkenness drinking out of q, 
crystal goblet: in she picture you can see the crystal goblet and the 
woman's face through it 

Tablets stood within the enclosure. There used to be more of 
them: in my time six were left. On these tablets are engraved 
the names of men and women who have been healed by Aesculapius, 
together with the disease from which each suffered, and the manner 
4 of the cure. The inscriptions are in the Doric dialect 4. Apart 
from the others stands an Ancient tablet with an inscription stating 
that Hsppoiytus dedicated twenty horses to the god The people 
of Arid* tell a tak that agrees with the inscription on this tablet. 
They say that Hippolytus, done to death by the curves of Theseus, 
was raised from, the dead by Aesculapius: and that being come 
to life again, he refused ta forgive his father, and disregarding his 
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entreaties went away to Aricia in Italy. There he reigned* and 
there he consecrated to Artemis a precinct, where down to my dine 
the priesthood uf die goddess is the prize of victory in a single 
combat. The competition is not open to free men, hut only to 
slaves who have run away from their masters, 

5, In the Epidauiian sanctuary there is a theatre which in my : 
opinion is most especially worth seeing- It is true that in s^ze the 
theatre at Megalopolis in Arcadia surpasses it, and that in splendour 
the Roman theatres far transcend all the theatres in the world - 7 
fant for symmetry and beauty w r bat architect could vie with Poly¬ 
clitus? For it was Polyclitus wbo made this theatre and the round 
budding also, 

6, Within the grove is a temple of Artemis and an image of 
Epkme ; also a sanctuary of Aphrodite and Themis; and a stadium 
formed, like most Greek stadiums, by banks of earth; also a water- 
basin worth seeing for its roof and decorations. 

7, The buildings erected in our time by the Roman senator fi 
Antoninus include a bath of Aesculapius and a sanctuary of the 
gods whom they name Bountiful Further, he built a temple 
to Health, Aesculapius, and Apollo* the two last under the surname 
Egyptian. He also rebuilt a colonnade called the Colonnade of 
Cutys: the roof had fallen in, and the whole edifice was in ruins, 
having been built of unburnt brick. The Epidaurians who 
were engaged about the sanctuary suffered much hardship, because 
their women were not allowed to bring forth under shelter, and 
their sick were obliged to die under the open sky. To remedy the 
inconvenience Anton in us had a house built, where a man may die and 

a woman may lie in without sim &. Above the grove Is Mount 7 
Titthiuru and another mountain named Cynortium, On the latter 
is a sanctuary of Mai cat bn Apollo* The sanctuary itself Is ancient, 
but everything about it, including the cistern in which the rain-water 
is collected, is a gift of Antoninus to the Epidaurians. 

XXVIII 

1. The * # b serpents and another sort, of a somewhat yellower 
hue, arc considered sacred to Aesculapius and are tame. They 
bleed nowhere bill in Epidaisriiu 1 observe thi: other countries 
have their characteristic buna, For example, Libya -done produces 
land-crocodiles not less than two ells long. From India alone are 
brought parrots and other strange creatures. But the huge snakes, 
upwards of thirty ells lon^, such as are bred in India and Libya, 
are said by the Epidaurians not to be serpents* but a different 
species of animal. 

^ On the way up to Mount Cotyphum there is beside the - 
path an olive-tree called the Twisted Olive, because Hercules 
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wrenched it with his hind into this shape. Whether he also 
set it to mark the boundary of Asinc in Algol is, I cannot be 
sure; for when a country has been depopulated it is no longer 
possible to ascertain the exact boundaries. On Lhe top of the 
mountain is a sanctuary of Coryphaean Artemis, which is mcti- 

3 tinned in a song of Telcsilla. On the wav down 10 the city of 
Eptdauros there is a place where wild olives grow. They call 
the place Hymethiutn. 3. The stray connected with it I will relate 
at the Epidaurians tell it and ns it probably happened. CUus 1 
and the other sons uf Temenns knew that they could not wound 
Deiphontes more deejsty than by parting him from Hyrnetho. So 
Cerynes and Phnlccs came to Epidsurns; but the youngest brother 
Argaeus disapproved of the plot. Reining up their chariot under 
the city wall, they sent a herald to their sister under colour of desiring 

4 to speak with her, But when she came at their call, the young men 
fell to accusing Deiphontes of many things, and besought her 
earnestly to come back to Argos, promising her, among the rest, 
that they would wed her to a far better husband than Deiphontes, 
lord of a more numerous foil owing and of wealthier lands. But 
stung by these words Hyrnetho spoke tap to them. She said that 
Deiphontes was a dear husband to her and had been a blameless 
son-in-law to Tcmenua; but as for them, if the truth were told, they 

5 were the murderers of Te menus rather than his sons. They 
answered never a word, hut laid hold of her, and placing her in the 
chariot galloped away. But word came to Deiphontes that Cerynes 
and Philccs were carrying away Hyrnetho against her will. He 
hastened to the rescue ; and getting wind of it the Epidaumns joined 
in the hue and cry. Coming up with the fugitives Deiphontes shot 
Cerynes dead But Phalces clung so tight to Hyrnetho that Deiphontes 
feared to shoot, lest he should miss him and kill her. So he grappled 
with him and strove to wrench him away. But Phalces held on 
and in that iron grip his sister expired; for she was with child 

u When he saw what he had done to his sister, he drove the chariot 
more furiously, to gain upon bis pursuers before the whole country. 

side shouid gather on his truck. But I Aphonies and his children 

for sons and a daughter liad been horn to him : the sons were 
Antimenea, Xamhippus, and Argeus; the daughter was Orsobia- 
thev say she afterwards married Pamphilus, the son of Aegimius 
— took up Ilymetho's dead body and bore it to the soot 

7 which was afterwards called Hymethium. And they mode a shrine 
for her, and bestowed honours on her: in particular a rule was 
made that of the otives and all the trees that grew there, no man 
might take home with him the broken boughs, or use them for am¬ 
pin-pose whatever; but they leave the branches where they lie. 

* because they are sacred to Hyrnetho, 4. Not far from the city 
is the tomb of Melissa, wife of Periander, son of Cypselua ; tfso 
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the tomb of Prods, iit^r of Melissa, Procleft was tyrant of 
Epidaurn^ just as his sou-in-kiw Permnder was tyrant of Corinth, 

XXIX 

i + In the city of Epidaurus the most noteworthy object are 
the following. There if- a precinct of Aesculapius with images 
of Lhe god himself and Epiune, who P they say. was his wife. These 
images are of Parian marble and stand under the open sky. There 
are temples n the dty P one of Dionysus, and another of Artemis in 
which the goddess appears to be represented hunting; and there 
is a sanctuary of Aphrodite. The sanctuary neat the harbour on 
t:i<L: headland jutting out into the sea is said to belong tc* Hera. 
The image of Athena in the acropolis is of wood and is worth 
seeing: they surname it Cissaem 

3* The Aeginetms Inhabit the island opposite Epidauria. z 
They say that at first it was uninhabited; but when Zeus brought 
Acgfru, daughter of Acsopus, to the desen island, the name of the 
island was changed from Oenone to Aegina. Being grown to man's 
estate* Aeacus asked Zeus for inhabitants: so Zctis, they say r 
caused the people to spring up from the ground, They cannot 
tell of any king who reigned in the land except Aeacus, and even 
of his children not one is known to have abode in the island. 
Pdciiii and Telamon had to flee for the murder of Phocns* and the 
children of Phoeus in their turn setded near Parnassus In the country 
that is now called Phocisc 3. The region had already received its 3 
name before they settled in it ; for Fhocus, son of Ornytion, had 
gone there a generation before. But whereas in Lhe time of Phocus 
it was only the district about Tithorea and Parnassus that was called 
Phocis, in the time of Aeacus the name was extended to the whole 
people* from the borders of the Minyae, in Qrchomeuus. to bcarphea 
in Locris. 4. From Pdeus sprang the kings of Epirus. Telamon 4 
had two sons, Ajax and Tcuccr. Ajax remained in a private 
station, and was the ancestor of a less Illustrious Line, though two of 
its ns embers rase to fume—Miltiades, who led the Athenians at 
Marathon* and Cimon bis son. But the house of Tcucer were 
kLii._> of Cyprus down tu Evagoma, The epic poet Arina says that 
Pliocua had two sons* Panopeus and Crisus. Panopeus bad a son 
F pc us who, according to Homer* made the wooden horse; and 
Criaus was the grandfather of Pylades, The father of Pylades was 
Strophius* son of Crbus: his mother was Anaxibta, slater of 
Agamemnon. Such arc the families of the Aearids as they are 
called From the beginning they went forth to other lands. 

5. Afterwards some of those Argives* who under the command of 3 
Help homes had seized Epidauras, crossed over to Aegina, and sett¬ 
ling amongst the old inhabitants established the Dorian customs 
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and language in the island. Aegina rose to such a pitch of power 
that her fleet was irate than a match for that of Athens ; and in the 
Persian war she fitted out more vessels than any Greek state except 
Athens. But her prosperity was not permanent: the people were 
expelled by the Athenians, and settled at Thyrca in Argolis, which 
the Lacedaemonians bestowed on them. When the Athenian fleet 
was captured at the Hellespont the exiles regained possession of the 
island, hut they never attained to their former wealth or power. 

6 Of all the Greek islands Aegina is the most difficult of approach; 
for sunken rocks and reefs rise all round it. They say that Aeacus 
contrived that it should be so, from fear of the inroads of pjtatc* 
and to make it dangerous rbr a foe. 6. Near the harbour in which 
vessels mostly anchor is a temple of Aphrodite; anil in the most 
conspicuous part of the city is the Aeaeeum, as it is called, a quad- 

7 rangutar enclosure of white marble. At the entrance is a relief 
representing the envoys once sent by the Greeks to Aeacus. The 
cause of the embassy is explained by the Aeginetans, with whom 
every one else is in accord. A ibought Imd for some time afflicted 
Greece, and no rain fell on Febponnese or on the rest of Greece, 
till they sent messengers to Delphi to inquire the cause and to beg 
for a riddance of the evil. The Pythian priestess told them to 
propitiate Zeus, and that, if their prayers were to be answered, Aeacus 

S must be their intercessor. So from every city they sent men to 
pet ition Aeacu s, And he by sacrifices and prayers to Pan hell enian 
Zeus procured rain for Greece ; and the Aeginetans caused these 
likenesses to be made of the envoys who came to him. Within the 
em Insure grow ancient olives, and there is an altar that rises but 
little above the ground: it is told as a secret that this altar is the 
9 tomb of Aeacus. 7. Beside the Aeaceum is the grave of Phrjcus 
consisting of a mound of earth surrounded by a basement and 
surmounted by a rough stone. When Telamon and 1’dcus 
challenged Phocus to a match at the pentathlmu, and it r.ame to 
the turn of 1l ulcus to heave the stone <foi they used a stone instead 
ot a quoit), he threw and hit i'hocus purposely. This they did to 
please their mother. For she was End e«, daughter of Srirot, 
hut I hocus was the son of a different mother, a sister of Thetis* 

11 the Greeks say true. I believe it was as much to wipe out thfe 
o d score as from friendship to Orestes that Friaries afterwards 
ro P®*** 1 murder of NeoptOlemtu. So when Phocus was killed 
by the blow of the quoit, the sons of Endeis embarked on x 
'hip and fled. Afterwards Telamon, by mouth of herald, denied 
that he h id plotted the death of Phocus. However, Aeacus would 
not sut,er him to set foot on the island, hut Lade him plead his 
defence from the deck of a ship, or, if he pleased, he might 
make □ mole m the sea and plead from So he sailed into 
what is called the Secret Harbour, and set about making a mole by 
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night. The tmrfe was completed and remains lo one day. Bui 
being judged not guiltless of Fbocus p s death, he sailed away the 
second time to Salamb. S, Xot far from the Secret Harbour is a u 
theatre that is worth seeing: in size and style it closely resembles 
the Epidaurian theatre- Behind the theatre is built one side of a 
stadium: it mutually supports and is supported by the theatre. 


XXX 

I. There are temples not far from each other, one of Apollo, 
one of Artemis, and the third of Dionysus The image of Apollo is 
naked and made of wood ; it is of native workmanship : the image of 
Artemis is clothed* and so is that of Dionysus, who is represented 
with a beard. The sanctuary of Aesculapius is not here, but in 
another place : his image is a seated figure in stone, i. Of all the 2 
gods the most honoured by the Aegi Fie tans is Hecate* Every year 
they celebrate mysteries of I lecate which th cy affirm to have Ijeeu 
instituted by Orpheus the Thracian. \\ ithiu the enclosure is a 
temple. The wooden image is a work of Myron : it has one face 
and one body. AJcamene^ it seems to me, was the first who made 
three images of Hecate- attached to each other. There Es such 
a triple image of her at Athens: it stand* beside the temple of 
the Wingless Victory* and the Athenians call it Hecate on the 
Tower 

In Aegina, on the way to the mountain of ranhelknian Zeus, 1 
there is a sanctuary of Aphaca, about: whom Pindar composed a 
song for the Acgrnetnns. The Cretans say (for her legend is 
native to Crete) that Gmnanor* who purified Apollo for the slaughter 
of the python, had a son EubuliJS, whose daughter C.anne became 
the mother of Britomartis by Zeus* Britomards delighted Eti running 
and hunting, and she was very dear to Artemis. But Minos fell in 
love with her f and she T flying from him, dung herself into some nets 
that were Let down to catch fish. Artemis made her a goddess, 
and she is worshipped not only by the Cretans, but also by the 
Aeginetans, who my that EritomartLs appears to them in their 
island. Her surname is Aphaea in Acgim* and Dictynrta ( l she 
of the nets') in Crete. 4. There is nothing remarkable on Mount 4 
PanheLIemus except the sanctuary of Zeus. They say that Aeacus 
made this sanctuary for Zeus. 5, But the story of AuxesLa and Damia 
—how no ram fell on the land of Epidauws, how in obedience to an 
oracle the people caused these images to be made out of olive wood 
which they got from the Athenians, how the Epidaurmns left off paying 
the dues which they had covenanted to pay to Athens on the ground 
that th* images were in possession of the Aeginetans, and how the 
Athenians who crossed over to Acgina to recover the images perished 
miserably—all this has been accuratelv and circumstantially narrated 
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by Herodotus, and I have no mind to tell over again what has been 
already told so well. T will only say that I saw the Images and 
sacrificed to them according to the ritual observed in sacrificing at 
Eleusis. 

S 6 , This account of Aegina may suffice: I have given it for the 
sake of Aeacus and his exploits. Epidaurta is bordered by Troetcnk, 
the inhabitants of which are as much given to magnifying their 
native land as any people I know. They say that the first man 
bom in the country was Orus. Now to me Orus looks like an 
Egyptian, not a Greek name However- that may be, they affirm 
that he reigned, and tliat the country was called Owca after him. 
But, they continue, Althepus, son of Poseidon by Leis, daughter of 
Orus, succeeded Orus on the throne, and named the country AJthe nia, 
0 They say that in his reign Athena and Poseidon had a dispute 
for the possession of the land, but ended by holding it in common ; 
for such was the command of Zeus, So they worship Athena under 
the titles of Potias (‘urban'} and Sthenias (*strongand Poseidon 
under rise title of King. Moreover, their ancient coins have lor 
7 device a trident and a face of Athena. 7. Althepus was succeeded 
on the throne by Saron, They said that it was Saron who built the 
sanctuary to Saron inn Artemis on the shore where die sea is so 
swampy and shallow that it was called the Fhoebaean bgooti. Saron 
took the greatest delight in hunting, and one day it befell that he 
chased a doc which fled from him into the sea- He plunged in after 
it. The doe swam far from land, and Saran after if, till, transported 
by the .irduiir of the chase, he found himself in the open sea. 
Tlien his strength failed, the waves washed over him, and he was 
drowned. His body was cast ashore at the grove of Artemis on 
the Fkoehaear lagoon 1 they buried it within the sacred enclosure - 
and from that time the ami of the sea lias been known as tiie Saronic! 
S instead of the Phoebncan, lagoon. What kings reigned after him 
they do not know till you come to Hyperes and Anthas These they 
say, were sons of Poseidon and Alcyone, daughter of Atlas’ and 
founded (he cities of Hyperea and Anthea in the Lind. ’ Put 
Aetius, son of Anthas, having succeeded to the dominions both of 
his father and of his uncle, named one of the cities Posidonius. 8 
When Troezcn and Piltheus joined Aetius there were three kb,™ 
instead of one T hut the balance of jtower inclined to the sons of 
q Pebps. A proof of it is this: when Trots™ died, Pittheus united 
Hyperea and Anthea, and, gathering the people into the present city 
named it Traezea after his brother. Many years afterwards the 
descendants of Aelms, son of Anthas, Set out from Troezej, to riant 
a colony, and founded Halicarnassus and Myndus in Cairn But 
Anaphlysius and Spbmns, the sons of Troezen, migrated to Attica, 
□nd the townships are named after them. The history 0 f These™ 
the son of Pittheus’ daughter, is too well known to be told hS 
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a, Tliis much, however, it is necessary tlmt I should add. Ahtr ^ 
the return of the Heradkk, Trouzeti, like other pkees. received 
a colony of Durians from Argus. Even before that event* however* 
Tfoeuen hud been subject to Argos r Homer in the Catalogue says 
that the Troezcnians wltc commanded by Diomede, hot Diomede 
and Euiyudufl, aon of Meciateus. as guardians of the young 
Cyansppus, aon of Aegiftleus* led the Argives Eu I toy- j ut 
Sthcnelu^ as I showed before, came of a more illustrious house, 
being one of iliu Auasorids, as they were called* and he had 
the best title to the kingdom of Argos. Such is the history of 
TrocKu, omitting a list of the cities which claim to he its colonies, 

I will now describe the appointments of the sanctuaries and the 
other sights of Troezen. 


XXXI 

i H In the market-place of Trcezen there is a temple w ith images 
of Saviour Artemis The story was that Theseus founded the 
temple and named the goddess Saviour when he returned from Crete, 
after vanquishing Asturian* son of Minos. He esteemed this the 
most notable of his exploits, not so much, 1 think, because 
Asitrion was braver than all the other men who met their OL.it at 
his hand* a*? because nothing less than die hand [^ovlucih.c con 
reasonably be supposed so have brought him and hb comrades sa/u 
back, guiding him through all the mazy iiuricade* of the Labynnili, 
and leading him unseen, when his work wa* done, through trie 
miikt of his enemies. 2 . In this temple there are :e liars ot the gods * 
who are said to bear sway underground, tlither, they aay T jSemelc 
wii> brought from hel! by Dionysus 1 and hither Hercules rn S^ 
up the hound of hell I hr I do not believe that Semele ™r dtcjf 
seeing that she was the wife oi Zee,; and ns for tha hound of hell, 

:ih they cal] it, I shall si-ite my views of that animal in another place. 

■>/ Behind the temple is the tomb of Pill lien a, whereon stand 3 
three chair* of white marble. They say that Fittheus anil two- 
men with him sat as judges on these chairs. +. Not tax oH 
is a sanctuary of ihe Muses: they said it was made by Ardaius, 
son of Hephaestus. They think that this AnLilus invented the 
flute, and thev call tiie Muses Ardalidcs after him. Here, they say, 
Pittheus gave' lemons in the art of rhetoric. I have my sell read a 
IsHik, published hv a man of EpirUumi, which purports to ;e a 
treatise bv Pittheus, s- Noe far from the sanctuary of the Muses 
is an ancient altar, which is also said to have teen dedicated by 
Ardalus. On this altar they sacrifice to the Musts arid to Sleep, 
bt:cnu 5 £, ihey* Sleep to the Muses the dearest gud. 6. Near 4 

the theatre is a temple of Wolfish [Luieia) .Artemis, built by 
Hippolytns, Touching the surname 1 could I earn nothing lrom the 
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guides ■ but it occurred to m-j that Hlppolytxis may hare extirpated 
vnh-es which weir ravaging TitKxenu, or tliac this surname of 
Artemis may have been current among the Amazons, from whom lie 
was descended on his mother’s side. But there may very well be 
some other explanation which I do not know* 7. The stone in front 
of the temple, called the sacred stone, is said to be the stone on 
whu-h nine men of Troezen once purified Orestes after the murder 
5 ol his mother. &. Not far from the temple of Wolfish Artemis arc 
altars at no great intervals from each other. The first is the altar 
Df Dionysus, called Saviour in obedience to an oracle The second 
is named the altar of the- Them ides (■ laws') : Pin he us dedicated it 
they say. The third is an altar to the Sun of Freedom • and well 
might they set up such an altar after escaping the yoke of Xerxes 
and his Persians. 


to 


6 _ 9 - sanctuary of Thearian Apollo was built, they said, bv 

Pittheus, and it is the oldest sanctuary l know. The temple of 
Athena at Phocsea in Ionia, which was burned by Harpagus the 
Mede, is undoubtedly ancient, and so is the temple of Pythian 
A pollo at Samos; but lxith were built long after the sanctuary at 
Troezen. The present image is an offering of Antaeus : the artist 
was Hermon. a native of Tnezcb. The wooden images of the 
1 Dioscun are also by Hemion. to. In a colonnade in the market, 
place are statues ot women and children, all in stone. They repre¬ 
sent the women and children whom the Athenians entrust*! for 
sate keeping to the Troezen inns at the time when they had made up 
their minds to evacuate Athens and not to await the attack of the 
Persians on land. But it is said that they set lip statues; not of all 
the women (for the statues are not numerous), but only of the ladies 
'• of high degree. 1 r. In front of the sanctuary of Apollo is a build bit 
called the booth of Orestes, For till he was purified of his mother’s 
blood none of the Troezcnians would receive him in his house but 
here they lodged and fed and purified him, till they had cleansed all 
his guilt away. And still the descendants of the men who purified 
him dine here on set days. They say that the things which were 
used in pun tying him were buried a little way from the booth and 
that from them a laurel sprang up, the very laurel which still stands 
} in tram of the booth. I hey say that amongst the things used in 
pun tying Orestes was water from Hippocrene (‘the Horse’s Fount’1 
Ia ‘ For the Troczenians have also a fountain called Hippocrene 
and the legend told of it docs not differ from the Boeotian legend 
For the rreczemans also say that the horse Pegasus stamped on the 
ground with his hoof and the water gushed out; Belleronhon thev 
say had come to Troezen to ask Aethra in marriage from Pittheus • 
but before he could marry her, he was forced to flee from Corinth ' 
13. ITierc is a Hermes here called Polygius* They sav that 
Hercules leaned Jus dub against this image, and the club, which was of 
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wild olive wood, struck root in the ground, H you please, nod 
sprouted afresh, and the tree U still growing. According to then. 
Hercules cut the Huh from the wild olive-tree which he discovered 
beside the Saronic Sea, 14- There is also a sanctuary of Zeus 
surnamed Saviour: they say it was made by Ring Aetius, son ot 
Antki^ There 3 s a water which they name the Golden btream* 
(Hey sav that after a drought of nine years in which no ram 
fell, all the other waters were dried up, but even then the Irfilden 
Stream flowed on the same as ever. 


XXXII 

i. A precinct of great renown is consecrated to Hippolytua, son 
of Theseus: it contains a. temple and an ancient image. rhej- 
say that these were made by Diomede, and dial he was besides 
the first who sacrificed to HippolythS. There is a priest el Hippo- 
Ivtus at Tmezen who holds office for life, and there are annual 
sacrifices. Further, they observe the following customEvery 
maiden before marriage shears a lock of her hair tor Hippoy ns, 
and takes the shorn lock and dedicates it in the temple. I nej 
will not allow that Hippolylus was tilled by being dragged by his 
horses, and though they know his grave they do not show iL 1 hey 
think that the constellation called the Clwnottcr in the sky s 
Hippo!ylus, and that he receives this honour from the gods, 

Within this enclosure is a temple of Seafaring Apollo: it 2 
dedicated by Diomede after Ms escape from the storm winch 
burst on the Greeks as they w ere sailing back from Ilium. And 
diev say that Diomede was the first to eekbratc the Fulimft1 games in 
honour of A|kdlSo- The Troexeftians also honour Damia and Ausesui, 
but they do not tell the same story about them win t ie pi 
cfaiirians and Acgiuetans telL They say that Dan via an ^ 
were maidens who came from Crete* and timt itl a faction itf, 
in which the whole tily turned out to take pJJtr di£Sc s 

w p ere stoned to death by the opposite party. And t .c> o 1 
festival in their honour, which they name the Stonc-i 
3, In the other part of the enclosure there is a stftdiutn called 3 
the stadium of Hlppolytus, and above it is ft temple of Fcupmg 
Aphrodite ; for from this very spot the amorous I naedra «sed lo 
watch I tipnolytus at Ills manly exercises. Here 5L1 
myrtle with the pierced leaves, as I told before, her cmg a 
her wit s end and finding no ease from the pangs of love, she used 
to wreak her fury on the leaves of this myrtle. Here, too. « 
Phaedra's grave near the tomb of Hippolytus, whn 1 ls a moim o 
earth not far from the myrtle-tree. The image of Aesculapius was 
nmi.de by Timothcue ; however* the Troezentans say that i\ ts 
Aesculapius but a statue of HippolytuSv 1 sa w * t0<?T 1 LP 
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house of HippalytmL In front of it is a fountain called the foun¬ 
tain of Hercules, because Hercules, according to the Troeienlan.^ 
discovered the water- 

5 4- In the acropolis there is a temple of Athena, who is called 

Sthenins (*strong*). The wooden image of the goddess was 
wrought by Colon of Aegina. Gallon was a pupil of Tcctaeus and 
Angel ton, the artists who made the image of Apollo far the 
Delians, and who were themselves trained in the school of Dipoetics 

fcand Beylis. 5. Descending from the acropolis, we come to a sanc- 
tuiiry of Pan the Deliverer, Fur once when the plagtte had ravaged 
Athens and crossed over into TroesenSn, Pan revealed to the magis¬ 
trates Ln <1 reams a remedy for the plague* 6, There is also a temple 
of Isis, and above it a temple of Aphrodite of the Height. This 
latter temple was built hem by the Halicamassians because Troeeeti 
wwii their mother-city : bm [he image of I&is was dedicated by the 
people of Troezen. 

7, On the road that Eeuds through the mountains to Hcrmionis 
A spring of the river Hyllicus, originaJly called the Taurhts. 
There is also a rock named the rock of Theseus i it was formerly 
called the altar of Strong Zuiis, but the name was changed 
after Theseus had picked up from under it the boots and sword of 
Aegeus, Near the rock is a sanctuary of Bridal Aphrodite, made 
by Theseus when he took Helen to wife. 

£ Outside the walls there is also a sanctuary of Poseidon the 
Nurtuicr. For they say that, being wroth with them, Poseidon 
blasted the country, by causing the salt water to reach the Seeds 
and roots of plants: till at last r softened by sacrifices -md prayers, 
he no longer sent the sail water over the land. Above the temple 
of Poseidon is a temple of Demeter the Lawgiver ; it was founded, 
they say, by Alihepus. 

9 8. The harbour Is at a place called Celenderii On the way 

down 10 it we come to a place which they name Geneihlium 
('birthplace *) $ they say Theseus was bom there. In front of this 
place is a temple of Ares: it marks the scene of one of Theseus’ 
victories over the Amazons, These Amazons were probably some of 
the host that fought against Theseus and the Athenians in Attica. 
lD On the road to the Fsiphacan Sea there grows a wild olive named 
the Twisted Jv/u^os. kkach&s [5 the name given by the Troezenians 
to every species of olive that does hot hear fruit, whether it be the 
th ^ ptefia, or the dabs. This particular rhtirfws they 
surname Twisted, because Hippolytiu 1 chariot was upset through 
the reins getting entangled in the tree. Not far from it is the 
sanctuary of Saroman Artemis, the story of which I have already 
lold, r will only add that every year they celebrate in her honour 
a festival called Sarorua. 
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t Troezenia includes some islands. One of them is i^r the land, 

and you can wade out to in It was formerly called Sphacna, bu go 
Jie of the Sacred Iskfor the following reason In the 

isle is the tomb of Sphncrus, who is said to haw been the chano 
uf Pelops. Now Aeth.ru, in obedience forsooth to a dream se " 1 !j y , 
Athena, crossed over to the island with UbmiOM tor £ 

and in the island Poseidon, it is said, embraced her : J h . e ^^ 
founded here a temple of Apaiumn Athena, ^d thangcd ^ nani 
of the island from Sphaeriu to the Sacred We. She, a ^“ *‘ 
rule that before marriage the Troezetuan maidens should dedicate ^ 
Seir Sw to Apaturian Athena, a. They say that tn the olden - 
SS SrTlS^ was sacred to Poseidon, Cubans was suerrd to 
Apollo, and that the two gods exchanged the places. In proo 
they still quote an oracle:—■ 

Tis as good to dwell JU D*l» and CaWta 
As at holy Pythn and windy Taennrum. 

3 . However tltat may be. there is here ^oly^ncmary of 
Poseidon ; and the service of the sanctuary is performed by a g, 1 tiL 
■ • , ,j ,. nf)U .,h to wed Within the enclosure is the tomb of 3 

?Lk ,*> .1- nt,TS 

so plainly as in her treatment, first of Homer, L 

Demosthenes. For Homer was first struct b'uid tmd iheo, 
thin great calamity were not enough, ante pnehmg P°™J* _ 

drove him forth to wander the wide wond a beggar. A 
tbenes lived to taste of exile in his old ace, and his end was «*£ 

4 , Abundant evidence has been produced by ^ ^ ,jj 

and by others to show that he never fingered a J of 

that Harpaltis brought from Asia l but litre I ,. , , 

tlies tale. When Harpalus fled from Athens he sailed to CntjV* jj* 
he was murdered not long afterwards by the slaves who waited on him. 
Put some say that he was assassinated by Fausaniai, a i act _ , 
The steward of his. treasures fled to Rhodes, where he was arret 
bv Philoxenus, a Macedonian, who had demanded the f 

Harralus himself from the Athenians. Having this bvc ' n J 
power, Philoxentts questioned him till he hud fui y ^ 

had tUived any of Harpalus' money. When he h d .m M 
himself of the facts, he sent letters to Athens. In 1 

though he gave a list of the men who liad taken bribes tram H j 

with the amount each bad received, e J hitt riv hated bv 
mention j^mostbenes, though Demrathenes was i « . _ 

Alexander, and had given personal ofTence to himsclt So honours 
are paid to Demosthenes by the inhabitants of Cabana and in other 
parts of Gieecu alsa 
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I, In Tioezenia there is a peninsula which runs far out into the 
sea, and on the peninsula, is built a little town, Methane, beside the sea. 
Here is a sanctuary of Isis; and in the market-place there are two 
images, one of Hermes the other of Hercules, s. About thirty 
furlongs fiop the town are warm baths They say that the water 
first made its appearance in Line reign of Antigonns, son of Deme- 
irius king of Macedonia, but that before the water appeared a great 
flame burst up faun the ground, and when it had died down the 
water gushed Forth. To this day the water still wells up hot and 
intensely salt. If you bathe in it you will find no cold water 
near, and it is not sale to take a plunge and a swim in the sea, 

2 for it swarms with sharks, not to speak of other sea beasts, 3, But 
what surprised me most at Muthana was this. When the vines are 
budding, and a south-wester sweeps down on them from the Saronic 
Gull, it blights the tender shoots So, while the squall is still coming, 
two men take a tack, every feather of which must be white, rend it 
in two, and nin round the vines in opposite directions, each carrying 
a half of the cock, and when they come back to the place from which 

3 they started they I jury the pieces there. This is their device for 
counteracting a south-wester. 4- The islets, nine in number, which 
lie off the coast are called the Isles of I'elops, and there is one of 
them on which they say that no rain falls when it is raining every¬ 
where else. Whether this be so I know not, but the people at 
Median.! said so, and I have seen folk before now trying to keep 
off hail by sacrifices and spells. 

4 5 * Medians, then, is a peninsula of I'cloponnese. Inside of it 
Troezenia is bounded by Hermtonls, The Mermionians say that 
the founder of the ancient city was Hcrmion, son of Europs. 
l'„urops was a son of Phoroncus, but according to Herophanes 
the Troezcnian, he was a bastard ; for if Phoroneus had had a 
legitimate son the kingdom of Argos would never have devolved 

5 orl his daughter's son, Argus, son of Niobc. But even supposing 
Europe was legitimate, and died before Phoronens, sure am T that his 
sun would not have ranked with Niohe’s son, whose reputed father 
was Zeus. Afterwards the town of Henman, like other places 
received an influx of Dorian settlers from Argos, But there was no 
fighting, I take it. or the Argives would have told u f i U 

6 6. There is a road from Trceren to Hcrmion by the rock 
which was formerly called the altar of Strong Zeus, but which the 
moderns have named the rock of Theseus ever since Theseus 
picked up the tokens there. Following a mountain mad which nms 
by this rock we pas a temple of Apollo, sumamed Apollo of the 

lane-tree Grove; and a place Itei, in which there are sanctuaries 
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of LJvmcter and her daughter the Maid Toward* the sc* on the 
burden of Hermionis then; is a sanctuary of Dcmeicr snniamed 
Warmth, 7, Just eighty furlongs off is Cape bcylla^m, called 7 
STS daughter of»Li For when Minos had taken N-» 
and Messrs through her treason, he declared that never *hodd 
she b e fab wife, and hade the Cretans pitch her overboard H>t 
downed woman was washed ashore by the waves on this cape. 

Hut no rove of her is shown; for they say that the corpse 
was left uPbe mangled by the birds of the sea, 3 , ailing lrom 
Scylhcum towards the capital you round another cape nan,^ 
Bucephala Cos-bead'), and after « there are islawl. The not 
island is Hslhl** <‘s* island'): it has a harbour where tW is 
good anchorage for ships. The nest is Prtyussa 1 ‘ pme-tree ), 

La the third is that which they name Aristae. Having faded 

past these islands you come to another cape called 

Sut from the mainland, and after it to an island called Tntmiia 

I' three-headedand to a mountain jutting out mto the sea from 

Peloponnese. The mountain is liuporOimus ( ux-ierry ), jnd 

oTJ&T^ctumy of Demeter and her daughter and . 

of Athena, who bears the surname of Guardian of the Anchors,, . 

9 Off Buporthmus lies an island called Aperopit, and not lar from t' 

ercseent-shapwj ; =« *. 

mainland; and after the beach a spit ofland he 

sea. On this promontory there arc harbour;.. The len_ 

spit is about seven furlongs: its greatest brem m ° r so 

three. 10. Here stood the former city 01 Herruon, and there are 

still some sanctuaries on the spot- fk the seaw.ir _ 

spit stands a sanctuary of Poseidom Farther mland * * W ‘ 

of Athena j and beside it ate foundations of a » 

which the sons of Tyndaicus are said to have c0 " e f n tj' faitell m . 

is also another small sanctuary o( Athena, bu 1 * , r i 

Further, there is a temple to the Sun. another to the= C . es^ and 

another to Scrapis and Isk Then; arc also 

large unhewn stones: within these enclosures they P«*™ 

rites in honour of Hemeter. Such are the reman* of He union on 

lh,S S present city is just four furlongs from the cape on w hich 

, r ■ . - .nn<t< n’he town bejiins on flat ground, 

the sanctuary of Poseidon stnnds. 1 ne L " un - 

but rises gradually up the slope of Mount Pron; for that is the name 

of the mountain. n, A wall runs all round the town. 

presented a number of notable objects. Those w u.t srut- 

personally as most worthy of mention were as loUows 1 here is a 

temple of Aphrodite, sumamed Goddess 1 e ' ^ . . , 

Goddess of the Haven. Her image is of white marb e, ^ 

colossal size and admirable workmanship. There * also another 
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r2 Semple of Aphrodite Various honours are paid to the goddess 
of this temple by the Hermioman^ Amongst other*, it is the 
custom that every maid and every widow who is about to wed shall 
offer sacrifice here before her marriage. There are also two 
sanctuaries of Demetcr, sumamed Warmth: one of them is on the 
frontier of Troezema, as 1 said beEore ; the other is here in the city. 

XXXV 

i. Kear the latter sanctuary is a Semple of Dionysus of the 
Black Goatskin* in his honour they hold a musical contest 
annually, and offer prizes for swimming-race* and boat-races. 2, 
There is also a sanctuary of Artemis sumamed Tphigenia, and a 
bronze Poseidon with one foot on a dolphin. Entering the shrine 
of Hesda we find no image but an altar, on which they sacrifice to 
2 Hestia. There are three temples of Apollo with three images. 
One of these Apollos baa no surname : another is called Pylhaean 
Apollo; and the third is called Apollo of the Borders, The name 
Pythacan they borrowed from the Atjgivea; for Telesilla says that 
Argolis was the firat place in Greece visited by Fythaetis, the' son of 
Apollo. Why they call Apollo the god of the Borders I cannot say 
for certain; hut I infer that in some dispute about boundaries, 
whether submitted to the arbitration of the sword or of justice, the 
Hermbaiana were successful, and hence instituted the worship 
S of Apollo of the Borders, The sanctuary of Fortune is, accord¬ 
ing to the Hermionmns, the newest in their city r the image is a 
Standing figure of Parian marble and colossal size. There are 
cisterns in the city. One of them is very ancient: the water runs 
into it from an unseen source. Vet the whole town might go down 
and draw wat^r from that cistern and it would never run dry. 
Another cistern has been made in our time: the water which fiows 
into it is brought from a place called Lin ion ( 11 meadow 3 ). 

4 3- Eut the most remarkable object of all is a sanctuary of Demcter 

nn Mount Pron. The Hennioniaas spy that the founders of ibis 
sanctuary were Oymemis* son of Phoroneus, and his 5 Ester Chtlionia, 
But the Argive story is this. When De meter came to Argolis 
she was hospitably received by Atheva and Mysius. However 
Colontas neither opened hh house to the goddess nor paid her any 
other mark of respect. But this churlish behaviour wis not to the 
mind of his daughter Chthonia. They each had their reward : the 
house of Colontas was burnt downV^nd he in it; but Chthonm was 
brought by Demcter to Herndon and founded the sanctuary, 4. 

$ However that may have been, the goddess herself is certastily called 
Chthonia {'subterranean'), and they celebrate a festival culled 
Chthonia every’ year in summer-time- The manner of it k thk 
The procession is headed by the priests of the gods and the annual 
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roajristrates for the time kin-, and they are foiWd by both women 
and men. And it is the custom for boys also to do honour to 
the "Oddess by joiuing in the procession: they wear white robes -in,l 
earfands on their heads. The garlands are twined of the flower 
which Eire people here call CusniQKUuhlum ; ill size and columr it 
Eeems to me a hyacinth, and it is even inscribed with the same 
mournful letters. Thu procession is brought up by some menu 
driving a fine, full-grown cow from the herd, fastened with cords, 
hot stUI wild and frisky. Haying driven il to the temple, some of 
them slip the cords and lei the cow rush into the sanctuary 
Others meanwhile hold the doors open, and as soon as they see 
the cow inside the temple, they clap them to. Four old women 7 
remain inside: it is they who butcher the cow, Wlnehever of 
them gets the chance cuts the beast's throat with a sickle. 1 ben 
the doors are opened, and the men whose business it is drive up a 
second cow, and after it a third* and then a fourth, Thco 
women butcher them all in the same way. Another ot u t tug 
about the sacrifice is this: on whichever side the first cow falls, all 
must fait- Such is the way in which the sacrifice a performed by 8 
the [Termioniaris. In front of the temple stand a tew statues of 
women who have been priestesses of Demctcr- Itis-ict- \ic ii_ni[ t 
there are chairs on which the old women await the cows as i iej^ 
arc driven in one by one. There are also images, not very old, ot 
Athena and Demcter, But the thing they reverence above every¬ 
thing else I did not see j indeed no man, native or foreigner, has 
see n it. The old women alone may be presum til to know what it is. 

-. There is also another temple, and statues stand ail round it, 9 
Thus temple is opposlle rite one of Chlhonk: it is called the temple 
of Cly menus, and here they sacrifice to him. For inyseli 1 o no 
believe that Clvmeims w r as an Argtve who came to Hermion , 1 ic 
name is a title of the god who is said to reign underground. 
Beside the temple of Civ men us there is another temple with all 
image of Ares. 6 . On the right of the sanctuary of Chthomu is a » 
colonnade called by the natives the Colonnade of Echo: il you speak, 
the echo repeats the words at least thrice. 7. behind the temple of 
Chthoda are places, one of which the I-t ermiamans call the place 
of CJvmemis, another the place of Pluto, arm t ,e tn.n il 

Achemrian Like. All of them arc enclosed by stone walls. In 
the place of Clymcnus there is n chasm in the earth, through 
which Hercules, as the Herroi unhurt tell the talc, dragged up the 
hound of hclL S- At the gate, through which a straight read scads u 
to Masek there is a sanctuary of Ilithyia within the city wall. 
They propitiate the goddess on a great scale dally with sacrifices 
and incense; and besides oh this a vast number of votive offerings 
are made 10 her. Hut no one, unless perhaps the pnestesses, 
i -5 allowed to sec the image. 
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I, Going along the straight road to Masts about seven fin-longs, 
and turning to I he left, we strike the road to Hatke. Though 
E Alice in our day is deserted, it was once inhabited. Mention is 
made of natives of Haiice on the Epidaurian tablets, which record 
the cures wrought by Aesculapius; but I know of no other authentic 
document in which mention is made of the town or its infra bicants, 
i. But however that may be, a road runs to Ha]ice between Mount 
Pron and another mountain, known of old as Thorna*, but which 
took the name of Cuckoo Mountain, because, they say, the 
transformation of Zeus into n cuckoo was fabled to have here taken 

- place. There are still sanctuaries on the tops of these two moun¬ 
tains : on Cuckoo Mountain there is a sanctuary of Zeus, and on 
Mount Pron there is a sanctuary of Hem. There is also a temple 
at the fool of Cuckoo Mountain ; but it has neither doors nor roof, 
and there is no Image in. il It was said to be a temple of Apollo. 

Beside it runs a road to Mases, which those who have diverged 
from the straight road may take. In the olden Lime Mases was a 
city, ns Humcr represents it in his list of the Arrives, but in our 

3 day it is used by the tiermionians as a seaport. From biases 

a road on iht right leads to Cape Strut bus (‘ cape of sparrows % 
From this cape it is two hundred and fifty furlongs by the crest of 
the mountains to FbHanorium and to the Bolei These Bolei are 
heaps of unhewn stones. 4. Twenty furlongs from the bolei is 
another place named Didymi ("twins'), where are sanctuaries of 
Apollo, Poseidon, and Bemcter. The images are standing figures 
of white marble- # 

4 5* From this point begins a district once called Asinaea; 
it belongs to Argos. There arc ruins of the town of Ashe beside 
the sea When King NIcander, son of Charilus, son of Poiydectes, 
Hon of Eunomus, son of Prytanis, son of Eurypoo, inarched at the 
head of a I-acedaemonian army into Argalis, the Asinacans joined 
him and helped to lay waste the country. But when the Lacedae- 
monian force had retired home, the Argrves under King Bratus 

5 took the field against Asine. For a while the Asinaeans made a 
aland behind their walls; and some of die Argives fell, including 
Lysistratus, one of their foremost men. But when the walls were 
carried the Asina&DQ embarked with their wives and chi Id mu on 
shipboard, and abandoned their native land The Argives mod 
the city to the ground and annexed its territory to their own, but they 
suffered the sanctuary of Pythaean Apollo to stand* and it may be 
seen to this day. Beside it they buried Lysktratus. 

6 6 . The sea at J ^ema is nui more than forty furlongs from the 
city of Argos, Going down from Argos towards Lema we first 
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come to the Erasmus, which falls into the Fhriius, which again bits 
into the sea between Temenium and Lerrva. Turning to the left 
from the Erasmus we come, after a walk or about eight furlongs, 
to a sanctuary of the Lords Dioscuri: their wooden images 
are in the same style as those in Argos. 7. Having returned 7 
to the direct road, you will cross the Erasmus and come to the 
Chimarrhus river. Near it is an enclosure of stones! they say that 
when Pluto, as the story goes, ravished Demeter’s daughter, the 
Maid, he here descended to his supposed subterranean realm. Lems, 
is, as 1 said before, beside the sea, and they celebrate mysteries here 
in honour of Lemacan Demeter. 8. There is a sacred grove begin- 3 
ning at a mountain which they call Fontitius- 1 hiis^ mountain -flees 

not let the rain-water flow cfEl but absorbs it. A liver, also called 
Fontinns* flows from it. And on the top of the mountain there is 
a sanctuary of Athena S&itis, now a mere min, and foundations of a 
house of Hippomedon, who went to Thebes to uphold the cause oi 
Polymers, son of Oedipus* 


XXXVII 

i. Beginning at this mountain, the graves which consists mostly 
of plane-trees, reaches down to the s«l It is bounded on the one 
side by the river Poatinio, and on the other side by another river, 
called Amymone, after the daughter of Dartaus. -« In the grove 
are images of Demctei^ sumaitied Frosymncj and ^ of Dionysns. 
there is also a small seated image of Demeter, These images 2 
arc made of stone. In another temple there is a seated wooden 
image of Saviour Dionysus. There is also a st one image of A pbrodite 
beside the sea. They say that it was dedicated by the daughters of 
Danaus, and that Danius himself made the sanctuary of Athena on 
the banks of the Pontinus. 3- The kfflflflw mysteries are said to 
Imve been Instituted by Fhilammon- The stones told about the mes 
are clearly not anctetih Other stones, I am told purporting to be j 
by Phtlammcn, Imve been found engraved on a piece of copper 
fashioned in the shape of a heart, Put these stories also have 
been proved not to be by I'hilammon. The discovery was made 
by Arrhiphan, an Actolian of Triconium by descent* but now 
one of the most distinguished men in Lycia. He is a man 
quick to detect what had eluded every one else l>efortr him. e 
way in which he detected the spuriousness of the verses in question 
was this. The composition* a medley of vcTse and prose, was 
wholly in the Doric dialect Pul before the return of the Hernchds 
10 Feloj^mncse the Argives spoke the same dialect ns the Athenians; 
indeed, in Fhilammon'a time* the very name of the Dorians was 
probably nut universally known in Greece- All this Arrhij^hon 
proved 
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4 4. At the source of the Atnymonc grows a plane-tree : they 
say that under this plane-tree the hydra was bred 1 believe that 
this beast was larger than other water-snakes* atid that its venom 
was so deadly that Hercules poisoned the barbs of his arrows with 
its gall; but I do not think it had more than one head The 
poet Pisandcr, of Ottnirua, multi plied the hydra's heads to make 
the monster morn terrific* and to add to the dignity o± his own 

5 verses, 5. I saw also a spring, called the spring of Amphhraus, 
and the Alcyonkn Lake, Through this lake, the Argivts say, 
Dionysus went to hell to fetch np Semete; and they say that 
FolyranuS showed him this way down to hell The lake is bottomless, 
I never heard of any one who was able to sound its depth, Xero 
himself made the experiment* taking every precaution to ensure 
success. He had lines made many furlongi long: these he Joined 

6 together and weighted with lead r but he could find no bottom, f 
was told, too, that smooth and still as the water of the lake looks to 
the eye, it yet has the property of socking down any one who is rash 
enough to swim in iu the water catches him, and sweeps him down 
into the depths. The circuit of the lake is not great* about a third 
uf a furlong Grass and rushes grow on the brink. The lake is 
the scene of certain yearly rites* performed by night, in honour oF 
Dionysus. But it would be sinful for me to divulge them. 


XXXVIII 

1. On the way from Lcrna to Temenium we pass the mouth of 
the River Pbrixus. Temenium belongs to Argos, and was named 
after Tenaeims, the son of Ari5tom1icbu^ because in the war with die 
A chains, under Tisamenus, the place was seized ami fortified by 
Tcmenus and the Dorians, who used it as a base of operations. 
In Temenium there is a sanctuary of Poseidon, another of 
Aphrodite, and the tomb of Tcmenus* at which the Dorians of 
Argos pay their devotions* 

a 2 r From Tememuin to Nauplia 1 judge the distance to be fifty 

furlongs Nauplia is now uninhabited Its founder was NaupUus, 
said to be a son of Poseidon and Amymone. Some remains of 
walls are still left, and there is a sanctuary of Poseidon, also harbours, 
and a spring called Canaihus. The Argivts say that every year 
3 Hera recovers her virginity by bathing in this spring. This story 
is a secret one and is borrowed from a mystery, which they celebrate 
in honour of Hera. 3. The people of NaupHa toll a tale about an 
ass, how, hy browsing on a vine shoot, it made the grapes more 
plentiful ever after; and therefore they have an ass caned on ft 
rock, because that animal taught them to prune the vines. But the 
story is not worth repeating, so I omit it 

4. From Term another road runs by the seaside to a place 
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which they name Gcnesiutn. Beside the sea is a small sanctuary of 
Genes Lm Poseidon. Adjoining Genesium is any the? place, named 
Apohathmi ( s liuiding- place % where they say Danaus arid his 
daughters first landed in Argalis. From here wc pass through what 
fc called Anigrata by a rough and narrow road, and come to a tract 
of country on the left, reaching down to the sea, where trees, 
especially olives, thrive well 5, Going up inland ... we reach a % 
place where a battle was fought between three hundred picked 
Argives and as many picked Lacedaemonians tor the possession of 
the district. All fell, save one Spartan and two Argives ; and the 
earth was heaped over the slain on this spot. But the Lacedae¬ 
monians took the Held with their whole forces, and, gaining a 
decisive victory over the Argives, possessed themselves of the 
district Afterwards they assigned it to the Aeginetans* who had 
been driven from their island by the Athenians. In my time 
Thymus belonged to the Argives, who say that they recovered it 
by die award of an arbitration, n. Leaving the graves in which so ft 
many men are buried together, we come to Athene* once an 
Aegineian settlement, and to another village* Neds, and to a third, 
Eva, the largest of alL In this last village there es a sanctuary of 
Folemocratca. Folemocratcs is one of the sons of Machaon, and 
brother of Aleaanor* ! le heals the people here and is worshipped 
by the neighbourhood 7. Above the villages rises Mount Parnotu 7 
On it the Lacedaemonian boundary meets the boundaries of 
Argolis and Tegea. Stone images of Hermes stand on the frontier, 
and the place gets its name from them. A river called Tamos 
daws through Argolb into the Gulf of Thyiea : ii h the only stream 
that comes down from Mount Pamon 
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T . LwotiiA begins immediately to the west of the images of 
Hermes. According to the I-accdaemonians themselves, the first 
king who reigned in this errantry was Lelcs, an aboriginal and from 
him the people over whom he ruled were named Leleges, i-elcit 
had a son Myles, and a younger son Polycaon, Where Polycaon 
departed to, and why, I will show elsewhere, a, After the death of 
Myles his son Curates succeeded to the throne. By means of a 
canal he carried down to the sea the stagnant water of the plain; 
and the stream that was left after the swamp had been drained he 

2 named the Eurotm Having no male issue he left the kingdom to 
Licert.remon, The mother of Lacedaemon was 1 aygete, after 
whom the mountain was named : his father, according to common 
IhmCi was Zeus, 3. Lacedaemon married Sparta, a daughter of 
Eurotas. When ho came to the throne he first of alt gave the 
country and people new names derived lrnm his own, and nest he 
founded and named after his wife the city which is called Sparta to 

3 this day. His son, Amydas, desirous like his father of leaving some 
memorial of himself, founded a rity in Laconia. Sons were bora to 
him, of whom Hyacinth, the youngest and the fairest of all, was 
cut off before him. Hyacinth's tomb ii at Amyclae under the 
image of Apollo. "When Amydas died, the kingdom devolved on 
his eldest son Argalus, and on his death it passed to Cynortas. 

4 4, Cynortas had a son, Ocbaltis, who married an Argivc wife, 
Gorgophone, daughter of Perseus, and had a son Tyndareua. The 
succession of Tyndareus to the throne was disputed by Hippocoon, 
who claimed has the elder, and being joined by tejuius and his 
party he was far more than a match for Tyndareus, whom he put in 
fear "and forced to quit the country, The Lacedaemonians say that 
Tyndareus fled to Pell&na. But the Messenians have a tradition 
that the banished Tyndareus came to Messenia to his half-brother by 
the mother’s side, Aphareus, son of Perieres; and they say that he 
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settled at Thalamae in Messenia, and that his children were born to 
him there. Afterwards he was brought back by Herodes and S 
recovered the sovereignty. His sons also sat on the throne, arid so 
did his son-in-law Menelaus, the son of Atrcus, and Orestes p who 
had married Mendaus 1 daughter, Hermionc. 

On the return of the Heradids in the reign of Tiaune&tis, son of 
Orested Temeutis and Crcsphontes assumed the reins oJ govern¬ 
ment in Argos and tfmne respectively. 5. But in Lacedarauon, 
as the children of Aristodemus were twins, two royal houses arose; 
for such, they say, was the pleasure of the Py th ian priestess. I he) ■> 
say that Aristodemus himself died in Delphi before the Dorians 
returned to Peloponnese, Those who wish to invest him _ with a 
halo of glory say that he was shot by Apollo for not consulting the 
oTtidt, and for learnings from a chance encounter with Hercules the 
future return of the Dorians to Peluponnese. Ilut the truer sEurj 
is that he was murdered by the children of Py lades and Electra, 
the cousins of Tisamenus, son of Orestes. 6- 1 be names ot hi^ , 
children were Prodes and Eurystbenesw Twins though they were, 
they were at bitter feud But thdr mutual hatred, deep as it was, 
did not prevent them from cooperating with thdr guardian Thuras,_ 
son of Autesion, and brother of their mother Argia, in his scheme ot 
founding a colony. 7. Thetas directed the colony to the island 
which was then named Calllstc, hoping that the descendants of 
Mcmbliams would voluntarily resign the kingdom in his favour, an 
so they did j for they reflected that Theras could trace hts lineage S 
to Cadmus himself whereas they themselves were descendants ui 
Memhliarus, a common man whom Cadmus had left in the island to 
govern the colony. Them* called the island Them after himself; 
and the people of Thera still sacrifice to him yearly as a hero and e 
founder of their country r But while Frodes and Eurjsthents 
tn heartily forwarding the plans of Theras, their ideas in eveiy other 
respect were diametrically opposed. And evun if they bad been. 0 9 
one mind, I would nul have huddled their descendants together *u 
one catalrjgue. For in the two houses the generations did nut 

succeed each other at equal intervals, such that cous in w as alw aj s 
contemporary of cousin, cousins' children always contemporary of 
cousins' children, and so oil 1 will therefore mace the [Pedigree of 
each house separately, instead of shuffling them up together. 


n 

u EurystbeneSi the elder of Aristodemus'sons, is said to have 
ltad a son Agis, from whom the house of Isurysthenes are calkd thu 
jigids. In his time the Lacedaemonians assisted Fattens, son ot 
heupneSj in founding a city in Achata, which is still called Patiae 
after him. Public aid was also given to Gras, when he set sail to 
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found a colony. Tilts Gras was the son of Echelas, who was the 
sott of Fenthilus, who was the son of Orestes. He was destined to 
occupy the country between Ionia and Mysia t which is now called 
Aeoli* Hia ancestor Fenthiliis before him had conquered the 
3 island of Lesbos lying off that very same coast. 3. When Eehes- 
tratus, son of Agis, reigned in Sparta, the Lacedaemonians expelled 
all the Cynnrians of military age, alleging as a reason that the lands 
of their kinsmen the Arrives were harried by freebooters from 
Cyunria, and that the Cynnrians themselves openly made raids 
across the border. The Cynurinns are said to be Argivea by 
descent: they say that their founder was Cynurus t son of Perseus. 3. 

3 3 ^ot many years afterwards Labotas, son of Echestratus, came to Lite 
throne of Sparta. Herodotus, in his history of Croesus, says that the 
young Labotas (whom, however, he calls Leohotes) had for his 
guardian die lawgiver Lycnrgux. It was in that age that the 
Lacedaemonians ftm resolved to make war on Argos. They 
charged the Argives with perpetually encroaching on Cyniiria, which 
was theirs by right of conquest, and with stirring up their vassals to 
revolt In the wars of that age, they say, neither side distinguished 

4 itself by any memorable Teats of arms; and the reigns of the next 
two kings of this house, Uotyssus, son of Labotas t and Agesilaus, 
son of Dorysstis, were soon ent short by death. 

4. It was in the reign of AgesiWs that Lycurgus gave the 
Lacedaemonians their laws. Some say that in framing them he 
followed the instructions of the Pythian priestess: others aver that 
he borrowed his legislation from Crete. The Cretans maintain that 
the laws in question were drawn up for them by Minos, whose 
deliberations were assisted by the inspiration of God. An allusion 
to the legislation of Minos tnay be found, I think, in the following 
verses of Homer : — 

And airmng them is the mighty city of Cuoi-us, where Minos 

Reigned for nine years, the familiar friend uf ^rrcat Zeus, 

5 To Lycurgus I shah recur hereafter. 

5 * Agesilaus had a son Aiuheiaus* in whose reign the Lacedae¬ 
monians after a successful war reduced the population of Acgys, one 
of the vassal cities, to slavery, because they suspected the people of 
favouring the Arcadian Interest In this conquest Arcbelaus was 
aided by Charilliu, the king of the other royal house. The martial 
deeds performed by Charillus, when he hdd an independent com¬ 
mand. will be chronicled by me when I pass to the history of 

6 the Eurypontids. 6. Archetaus had a son Tdecius, In his 
reign the l^cedaemonians, after a successful war, captured the 
vassal cities of Amyda.e, Phsuris, and Ceram brae, which up to that 
time had been set!l held by die Achaean* The inhabitants of the 
two latter towns, seized with Jamie at the approach of the Dorians, 
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capitulated on condition of being suffered to withdraw from Iclo- 
ponnes* But the people of Amydne were not exptUed so easily ; 
for they offered a long and not inglorious resistance^ The tiophy 
which the Dorians erected for the fall of Amyclse pnives that the 
victors regarded this as the proudest triumph of their arms, Not 
long afterwards Tdeclus was assassinated by some Messemans m a 
sanctuary of Artemis, which stood at a place called Limirne (* lakes ) 
on the frontiers of Laconia and Messcnia* 7. I be murdered? 
king was succeeded by his son AJcamenes. The Lacedae¬ 
monians now despatched Charm Idas, son of Eutbys, to Crete, 

He was a man of standing and repute in Sparta. The 
object of his mission was to compose the chil dissensions that 
raged in Crete, to persuade the people to abandon all the towns 
which, on account of thetr distance from th e sea or other dream - 
stances, could not easily be defended* and to assist them in founding 
new cities conveniently situated on the coast. They also destroyed 
the Achaean city of Helos by the sea, and defeated in battle an 
Argive force which had attempted to relieve the town, 

m 

1. Alcatnenea died, and his son Folydorus succeeded to the 
throne. The Lacedaemonians now sent colonies to Crotona in 
Italy, and to Locri at Cape Zephyrium 2. U was in the reign of 
Fclydorus, loo, that the Messenian war, as it is called* raged most 
hotly, Messenians and Lacedaemonians differ in the accounts 
which they respectively give of the origin of the war, I shall notice 2 
these accounts, and narrate the final issue of the war hereafter T 
for the present I shall content myself with mentioning that in the 
first Meatman war the Lacedaemonians were generally led by 
Theopompus, son of Nieander* the king of the other house. 1 he 
war was over, and Messene had been reduced to subjection, when 
Ring Folydorus fell by the hand of an assassin. I he assais>in was 
one Pnlemarchus, a Lacedemonian of respectable birth, but, as 11 is 
actinn proved, of a hold and desperate Lemper, At the rime ot h.s 3 
death the kin^s reputation stood high both In Sparta and throughout 
Greece, and he had endeared himself to hts people by hts mud an 
affable deportment, and by a series of judgments in which e a 
tempered justice with mercy. Honours were heaped on bis 
memory. But his assassin has also a tomb in Sparta. Perhaps his 
* former character had been lair 5 perhaps his friends buried him 
secretly. 3. During the reign of Polydorus* soiii Lurycmtes, the 4 
Hessen tans submitted to the Lacedaemonian yoke, and Argos slso 
gave no trouble. 4. But in the reign of Anosandcr, son of Rnrycrates, 
fate began to drive the Mcssenians from Fetoponuese, and they 
revolted from the Lacedaemonians* For a time they held their 
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own, but being overpowered they were suffered to leave I'clopunncse 
under a safe conduct The remnant that was left in the land, with 
the exception of the inhabitants of the maritime towns^ became 
5 serfs of the Lacedaemonians. A full account of the Messenian 
rebellion would be out of pEaee here, 

5 r Annjcander had a son Euiycrates 1 and Eurycratef- the second 
Si ad a son Leon. In their reigns the Lacedaemonians were generally 
unsuccessful in the war with Tegea. But in the reign of Anaxnm 
dridesp son of Leon, they got the hetter of the Tegenns. It 
happened thus, A Lacedaemonian, named Liehas, came to Tegea 
at a time when there chanced to he a. truce between the two states, 
d 6. At the time of his arrival the Spartans were searching for the 
bones of Orestes in compliance with the injunction of an oracle. 
Well, then* Lichos perceived that the bones were buried in a 
smithy. This is how he made the discovery. He compared the 
things he saw in the smithy with the words of the Delphic oracle. 
Thus the 4 winds/ spoken of by the oracle T were the smith's bellows, 
because the bellows, also gave out a strong hlast: the 1 blow/ to which 
the oracle referred, was the hammer, and the 1 counterblow’ was the 
anvil; and the ^woe to man r was naturally the iron, because h 
that age iron was already in use for weapons of war But in the 
heroic age the gad would have said that bronze was l n woe to man.* 

7 1 lie oracle which the Lacedaemonians received touching the hones of 
Orestes resembled an oracle which was afterwards given to the 
Athenians. They were told that they could not conquer & tyros 
xmk& they brought back Theseus from Scyxos to Athens, The 
bones of Theseus were discovered, as En the parallel caac, by the 
shrewdness of one man, Cimon, son of Miliiades, and not long 
s afterwards be conquered Scyros, Th.it weapons in the heroic 
age were all of bronze is shown by Homer's lines about the axe of 
Ptsander and the arrow of Merioncs; and I am eon finned in this view 
hy the spear of Achilles, which is dedicated in the sanctuary of 
Athena at Phuelts, and by the sword of Mum non in the temple 
of Aesculapius at Nkomedla; for the blade and the spike at the 
butt-end of the spear and the whole of the sword are of bronze. This 
9 1 know to be 50 . 7, Anaxatidrides, son of Leon, was the only 

Ueedncmonlan who had two wives and inhabited two houses at the 
same time; His first wife was Excellent, but she had no children. 
When the ephors ordered him to divorce her, he would not promise 
to do so, but yielded to them so far as to take a second wife in 
addition to his first. The second wife had a son Cleomcnes s after, 
whose birth the first wife, who had never conceived before/ gave* 
ic birth succe^ssvely to Doricus, Leonidas, and Cleombrohis. 3, On 
the death of Anaxandride* the Lacedaemonians reluctantly rejected 
Dorieus, whom they esteemed a wiser man and a better soldier than 
Cieomcnes, and gave the kingdom to the latter, to which, as the 
cider, he hud a legal right 
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I Dorieus could not brook to stay in Lacedaemon as a subject 
of Cl'eoinenes, so he set out to found a colony- So sootier was 
f leotneoes on the throne than he mustered an army ot Li«dae- 
motiians and their allies and invaded Argdis. Ihe Arrives gave 
him battle, but Cleoraenes was victorious. Near the battle held u, 
a stirred grove of Argus, son of Niobe. Here about hve thousand 
of the routed army took refuge. Cieommes, who *35 generally out 
of his mind, seems to have been so on the present occasion, for he 
ordered the Helots to set tire to the grove, it was soon all mi 
blaze, and the men who had taken sanctuary pensbe., with it in the 
flames 3. Cleomcnes also twice ted an army to Athens, on me 2 
first occasion he freed Athens from the tyranny me sons ot 
Pisi stratus, thereby winning golden opinions lor himself and the 
Jacedaemonians. The object of his second cxpeditiuti was tu abet 
Is ago ms, an Athenian, in an attempt 10 make himself despot o 
Athens. But the Athenians defended their freedom gallantly, and 
the baffled Cleomenes contented himself with laying waste the 
country. He is even said to have ravaged what they call me Otgas, 
or sacred land of the hleusinian goddesses. 5. He afro went to 
Aegina and arrested the influential men who had. sided with the 
Modes, and had persuaded the citizens to give earth and water to 
King Darius, son of Hystaspes. While he tamed in Angina. 1 
Dcmaretus, the king of the other house, traduced him to the 
1 jicedaemontan multitude- +. On his return from Aegma -cu¬ 
menes intrigued to have Demuratns deposed. for this purpose He 
bribed the prophetess at Delphi to utter oracles about Demamtus 
which he dictated, and he raised up a rival claimant to the crown in 
the person of Leotychides, a tnan of the Hood royal and ot the same 
branch as DcmOlKtXH. U happened that when I lemfliatus m a= 4 
bom, his father Amro had blurted out some ally words about the 
brut not lieing his. These words were now laid hold oi 
by Leotychides. The Ucedaemonians referred the question, 
as usual' to the Delphic oracle, and the prophetess answered 
them as Cleomenes wished. So Demaritus was unjust > 1 " 1 "’^“' 
through the enmity of Cleomenes. 5. But !. leomencs alter, 
wards incurred his death in a mad fit: seizing a s«or 
wounded himself, and then proceeded to hack and utanp e -= w _ ' l 
body. In his miserable end the Aigives profess 10 ree a re tnbqb QP 
for bin treatment of the men who took sanetuarj m Etc grove o 
Argus: the Athenians declare it was a punishment for ravaging tne 
Ot^hs 1 and the DelphiailS iDainEnin that it was a ptin.L tor itLJN* 
the prophetess to titter lies nhout Dem.'iratus. But ii ma} c 
tiiai htroes &nd gods concurred in wreaking then wrath on t £ Cl11 
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of CleoBupes. We know that m Eleus the hero Protesilaus avenged 
nimsdr single-handed on a Persian named Artayctea; yet Prniesi- 
kus, ai a hero, certain Ey does not rank above Argus.' Again, the 
Meganaos incurred the displeasure of the Eleusinian goddesses by 
tiElmg some of the sacred land, and never succeeded in appeasing 
the offended divinities. But, barring Cleotnenes, w C know of no 
man who ever dared to tamper with the nrac- fc 
7 As CtCumenes had no sons the kingdom devolved on Leonidas: 
son of Atuuandrides and full brother of Dorieus. 6, Xerxes 
now led his host against Greece, and Leonidas, with three 
hundred Lacedaemonians, met him at Thermopylae. There have 
been many wars of the Creeks, and many of the barbarians, but 
there have lx-cn few, indeed, which owed their brightest glory to the 
valour of a single arm, as the Trojan war was ennobled by Achilles, 
ami the battle _ c>l Marat]ion by Miltiades. But, to my mind the 
exploit 01 Leonidas outdid a]] the exploits that have been performed 
' ^ lc ' :e or 5mce - For of all the kings that reigned, first over the 
Modes, and afterwards over the Persians, Xerxes gave proof of the 
highest spirit, and her distinguished himself brilliantly on the march. 

\ et Leonidas with a handful of men whom be Jed lo Thermouvlae 
would have prevented [he great king from so much as setting eves 
on Greece and from burning Athens, if the man of IWhis Imd not 
led the army of Hydnmes by the path over Mount Oita, and so 
enahled them to surround the Greeks. Thus Leonidas was crushed, 

9 and the barbarians entered Greece. 7 . fkusanias, son of Cleom- 
hrotns, was never king As guardian of Flistarehm, the orphan son 
ot LfonadiLs, he led the Lacedaemonians to Phuaea, and he after 
wards conducted a fleet to the Hellespont, 1 e i ve high praise to 
Panamas treatment of the Coan lady. She was the daughter of a 
man of some note m Cos, Hegetorides, son of Anlagoms ; and a 
Persian named Pharmdates, the son or Teaspis, kept h tr against 
»o her will 3S his concubine. But when Mardonins fell at the battle 

kdl Weft CUt tD P kTea - PaLt ^niis sent the 

Jadv to Cos with the ofnametiLs which the Persian had bestowed an 

her and the rest of her baggage. And Panamas would not mutilate 

the dead body of Mardonins, as Tampon the Aeginetan advised him 
To oa 


1. Plistanchus, son of Leonidas, died very soon aAer he Inri 
come to the throne; and he was succeeded by Plistoamut ',. 0 n of 
l ire Fausamas who commanded at Plataen, 3 , Plistoanax had a son 
Pausamas Hus Patisanms repaired to Attica, ostensibly as a foe of 
I hrasyhulus and the Athenians, and with the intention of placing 
on a secure basis the tyranny of the cabal to whom Lysmder had 
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entrusted the government He defeated in battle the Athenians 
who held Piraeus; but immediately niter the battle he resolved to 
kad his army home, rather than draw upon Sparta the fool disgrace 
of bolstering up the tyranny of wicked men, 3. Returning from* 
Athens with these barren laurels, lie was impeached by his enemies. 
Now when a king of Lacedaemon was put upon bis trial, the court 
was composed of the elders, as they were styled, eight^ndAwenly in 
number, the whole bench of e phots, and the king of the other royal 
house. Welt* fourteen of the elders and with them Agis, the king 
of the other house, found Pau^anias guilty ; hut the res: 01 the 
court acquitted him. 4. Not long afterwards the Lacedaemonians 5 
mustered an army to attack Thebes, The pretext will be related 
hereafter when 1 come to speak of Agesil&us- Lysauder repaired to 
Fhoris and, having called the whole population 10 arms, matched 
instantly into Boeotia, and proceeded to assault the walls ol Haliartus* 
because the people refused 10 renounce their allegiance to Thebes. 
But some Thebans and Athenians had secretly thrown themselves 
into the town i they now sallied out and drew up in front of the 
wails h and among the Lacedaemonians who fell before them was 
Ly sandcr himself 5. Meantime the task of mustering the Tegean 4 
and other Arcadian levies had detained Pausanias so long, that lie 
was too late to take part in the action. When he reached Boeotia 
and learned of the defeat and death of Lvsander, he advanced upon 
Thebes, meaning to oiler battle. The Thebans look the tield to meet 
him, and a body of Athenian troops under l brjjybulus was reported, 
to be hovering in the neighbourhood, ready to fall on the rear of the 
Lacedaemonian army as soon as it should he engaged, with the 
enemy. A tanned at the prospect of being caught betwixt two 5 
hostile forces, Fausanias concluded ft truce with the 1 hehans, and 
carried off his dead from under the walls of Haliartus, His conduct 
was disapproved of at home. Hut in my judgment he acted wisely. 
For he knew tlint to he taken at once in front and rear had been 
the source of every disaster to the Lacedaernonian arms : hu te¬ 
rm-inhered [he defeats of Thermopylae and Sphacteria, and ^he 
feared to add a third calamity to the list, 6, However, being & 
censured by his countrymen for the tardiness of bis adtancc into 
Boeotian he did not dare to stand his trial, but with the leave of 
the Tegcans took sanctuary" in the temple of Athena Aka. i-rom 
of old this sanctuary" had been looked upon with awe and veneration 
by the whole of Fetopounese, atid had afforded the surest 
protection to all who took refuge in iL 1 iis was shown by the 
Lacedaemonians in the case of Pausanios and of l.eotychidL-i beiore 
him, and by the Argtves in the case of Chrysis; mr while these 
persons remained in the sanctuary, neither Lacedaemonians nor 
Argives would so much as demand their surrcndcr 

' 7. After the flight of Fausantaa, the guardianship of his sons Agesb 7 
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polis and Oeombratus, both very young* devolved upon Arlstodcmus 
their next of kin; and the I -acedaemgnian succe^ at Corinth was gained 
fl tinder hh command, 8. When Agesipolis grew up and assumed 
the government., the first of the Peloponnesians upon whom he 
made war were the Arrives. On marching from Tegean into Aigivu 
territory he was met by a herald, whom the Argives had sent far the 
purpose of ratifying afresh a treaty which they alleged had existed 
between the different branches of the Dorian race from time 
immemorial Eut the king refused to treat , and advancing Laid 
waste the country, A shock of earthquake was now felt; hut still* 
though the T-acedaemomans were the most superstitious of oJl the 
<i Greeks, he would not rctira Indeed, he sat down before the walls 
of Argos, But when the earth continued to quake and the thimdfT 
to roh r killing some of bis men and driving others crazy, he at last 
sullenly broke up his Gimp and retreated from Argolis. 9, He next 
directed his tnaffih against Olynthua. Victory attended his arms, 
most of the tow ns of Chalcidiee had fallen, and he was in hopes of 
taking Olynthus Itself, when suddenly he sickened and died. 

VI 

1. Agesipohs dying child less, tire kingdom devolved on Clcom- 
brotLts- Under his command the Lacedaemonian?? fought the battle 
of Lrcuctra against the Boeotians. Clcombrotus behaved himself 
bravely on that occasion* but fell at the beginning of the battle. It 
seems to be the will of fate that, when an army is about to sustain, a 
great defeat, the genera! should be the first to fall. Thus at the 
bank of Helium the Athenian commander Hippocrates, son of 
Ariphorcm, was cut off - y and so at a later time was I .eosthtmes, 

3 another Athenian general, in Thessaly, Of the sons of Cleom- 
b rotas* AgesipoUs the elder did nothing worthy of record; and 
when he died his younger brother Cleomcnes succeeded to thu 
throne. Two sons were bom to Cleomenes, first Acrotatus and 
next Clconymus, a, A^Totatus died before his father j and on the 
decease of Gleomenes, a dispute as to the succession arose betwixt 
Cleon yin us, the son of Cl cumenes, and Arens, non of Acrotaiu^ 
The elders decided that the throne belonged by right of descent 

3 io Arcus* not to Oeonymus. The heart of Clconymus swelled 
high with rage at being excluded from the throne; and to 
soothe him and reconcile him to his native land* the ephors loaded 
him with honours* and appointed him to the command of the 
farces. Hut it ended in his proving a traitor to his country: 
amongst his many treasons he induced Pyrrhus the son of Astride* 
to invade the land, 

4 3. It was in the reign of Arens, son of Acrotatus* that 
Antigonus, son of Demetrius* attacked the Athenians by land and 
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sea. Athena was supported by an Egyptian fleet under Patroclas ; 
and the Lacetlacmonbus put all their forces into the field, under 
the command of Kin* Arcus, to protect her. But Anagrams drew 3 
his lines so closely round the city, that it was impossible for the 
relieving forces to effect an entrance. In those circumstances, 
Patroclus sent messengers to Arcus urging him to attack Antigonus, 
and promising to support the attack by falling upon the Maccdonuin 
rear. But till that attack was made, Patrodus thought it too much 
to expect his Egyptian sailors to charge demo on Macedonian troops, 
The Lacedaemonians were eager to be led into action, lor they 
liked the Athenians and thirsted for military glory. But Arcus, - 
thinking it a pity to waste so much good course on other peoples 
business, resolved to bottle it up and preserve it for home con¬ 
sumption. So when supplies rati short he led his army to the 
right-about The Athenians, after holding out for a very long 
time, were granted peace by Antigonus on condition of allow¬ 
ing him to establish a garrison on the Museum hill; however, in 
course of time he voluntary withdrew it 

Arens had a son Acroiatus, and he had a son A reus, who 
sickened and died at the age of eight 4 - Leonioas, son of 7 
Cleonymus, a verv old man, was the only surviving descendant ul 
the house of Eurysthenes in the male line ; so the Lacedaemonian =, 
gave the kingdom to hint At bitter feud with Leomdas was 
Lvsander, a descendant of Lysimder, son of Anstocntus, Ji Ins 
|.,ysander gained over Leonidas’ son-in-law, Cleombn.iius - and 
having secured him, he brought various charges against Leonidas, 
amongst others that in his youth he had swum to his father 
Cleonymus that he would be the ruin of Sparta. 00 L eonidas 
was deposed, and Cleomhrolus reigned in his stead. Now, if 
Leonidas had yielded to passion and gone away like Denwiitus, 
the son of Are;ton, to the king of Macedonia or the king of h^ypt, 
i ( would have profited him nothing if the Spartans had afterwards 
changed their minds. But as it was, when his countrymen sen¬ 
tenced him to exile, he went to Arcadia, and not many years after¬ 
wards the Lacedaemonians brought him back frum thence and 
made him their king again. 5 - The valour and daring of l^ son y 
Claxnenes have been aUendy described by me in my .iccducu o( 
Aratus the Devonian, where l also mentioned that after f. Icon)cues 
there were no more kings of Sparta. And 1 recorded 'S! es e 
manner of his death in Egypt. 


Vll 

1. Thus of the race of Eurysthenes, known as the Agids, 
Cleomcncs, son of Leonidas, was the last king ui Sparta. e 
history df the other houw^ ns I huve been inlormed, ts ns fo o^s. 
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Pnocles, the son of Aristodenms, had a son whom he named Sous, 
arid Sotu had a son Eurypon, who in said to have become so famous 
that the family were named i ALrypontids after him, instead of Proclitk, 

3 as ihey had been called before, a. Eurypon had a son, 1 ‘rytanis, 
in whose reign the hostility of Lacedaemon to Argos first broke out. 
Even before this quarrel the Lacedaemonians had made war on the 
Cymrdans. Hut in the succeeding generations, while Eunumus, 
son of Pry-Lams, and Polydectes, son of Eunomus, sal upon die 

3 throne, Sparta remained .at peace, 3. But CbrnUoa, son of 
Folydecte.s, ravaged the Argive territoty, and not many years after¬ 
wards he led the Spartan expedition against Tege^ at iho time 
when the Lacedaemonians, lured on by a deceitful oracle, hoped to 
capture that city, and so to sever the Tegean plain from Arcadia. 

4 4 “ On the death of CharilhiH his son Nieander succeeded to the 
throne. It was in the reign of Meander that the MesaenLans imir- 
dcred Teleclus* the king of the other house, in the sanctuary of 
the Lady of the Lake. Meander also invaded Algol is, and laid 
most of the country waste. For the shire which the Asinaeans took 
in this Ucedacmtraim imuton, they were soon afterwards punished 
by the Argives with exile and the total ruin of their country', 5, 

5 An account of Theopompus, who succeeded his Cither, Nu\msfer, 
nri the throne, will lie given when E conic to treat of Messenk. He 
was still reigning when the Ixicedaemonians fought the Arrives for 
1 hr possession of the Thyrean district. In that conflict the king, 
broken by ige and still more by sorrow, took no part; for he had 

6 lived to see his son Arch [damns cut off before him. However 
Atchidamus did not die chadless, but left a son Zetisidamgs* 
wlio was succeeded on the throne by bis sun Atiajudamns, 
6 - Ie was in the reign of Ana-tidamus that the Messenians, after 
being vanquished a second time by the Spartans, were driven 
forth from Pdoponnese into exile. Anaxidamus had a son 
A rchidaimiH, and Archidanaus had a son Ages ides, and bo th father 
and soil were privileged to spend all their days in quietness and 

7 peace, 7* Aristo, son of Ageaides, mauied a woman who is said 
to have been the foulest maid and the fairest wife in Lacedaemon, 
for Helen transformed her. Only seven months after Arista 
wedded her she bore him a son Deruamtus, He was sitting with 
the epbors in council when a servant came with tidings that a" child 
was born to him, Bui Aristo, forgetting the verses in the //fad 
about the birth of Eurystheus, or perhaps hecause he had never 

_ uf thcm - said that considering die number of months the 

E child wag not his. He afterwards repented of his words; but his 
ihougbdessfiessp coupled with the hatred of Cleomenes sufficed to 
drive his son Demamtus from the throne, on which he had won for 
himself a fair reputation, particularly by aiding Ckomenes to 
free Athens from the Pisktmtids. Demarattis betook himself 
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to the court of King Darius in Persia, atid they say th.it 
his descendants long survived in Asia. 8. Leoty chides, being n> 
made king in room of Demaratus, fought at the Kittle of 
My cak on the side of the Athenians, who were commanded by 
XtotMppus^ the son of Ariphrom Afterwards he marched into 
Thessaly against the Aleuads; but when he might have conquered 
the whole of Thessaly, for victory always attended bis arms, he 
suffered himself to be bribed by the Aleuads. Being impeached at to 
home ho withdrew into exile it Tegen. where he took sanctuary in 
the temple of Athena Alex His son Euxidamna bad died before his 
father's banishment, leaving, however, a son Ardiidamui, who* when 
Leotychides retired to Tegeo, succeeded to the throne. 9. This 
Aitbichmus wrought sad havoc in As dot, invading it year after year, 
and marching from one end of it to the other wish fire and sword. 
He also besieged and took the town of Hittaea, which had been on 
kindly terms with Athens. It is fair to add that he had not been is 
one of the promoters of the war but had done .ill in his power to 
maintain the treaty* 10. The chief instigator of the war was one 
Sthenelaidas, a man of some influence in Sparta, who happened to 
he ephor at the time. Greece hid been stable and strong 
before,, but this war shook it 10 Lis foundation*, and afterwards 
Philip, son of AtnynLas, brought the rickety and decaying structure 
with a crash to the ground- 


vm 

1. Archidamus at hi* death left t w-> sons. Agis was the elder, and 
succeeded to the throne rather than Agesilnus. Archidamttt had also a 
daughter, Cyruses, who was pLssionately fond of the Olympic games* 
and was the first woman who bind horses and won an Olympic victory. 
After Cynisca other women, chiefly i -acedaemonian, have won Olympic 
victories* hut none of them was more famous tor her victories than 
she. It seems to me that in all the wide w r orld there is no people - 
lio dead to poetry and poetic fame as the Spartans. For r bating die 
epigram that somebody concocted upon Cytiisca, and another which 
Simonides wrote for Pausaui^s to be graved on the votive tripod at 
Delphi, there is never a poet that sang the praises of the kings pf 
Lacedaemon. z. Iti the reign of Agis, son of Archklmius, the i 
Lacedaemnnians hail various grudges Against the Elea ns 1 an par¬ 
ticular they were very sore at being debarred from the Olympic 
games and from the sanctuary at Olympia, So they sent a herald 
to the Kleins, commanding them to set free Leprcuin and all their 
other vassal states. The Eleans replied that whenever they saw the 
vassal states of Sparta free they would have no hesitation in liberal- 
ing theirs. Bo the Ijmedaemonums* under King Agis, invaded 
Elis. The army had advanced as far is Olympia and the Alpheus 4 
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when y shock of earthquake induced it to retire. But next year 
Agis ravaged the country aud carried off much booty^ Hereupon a 
certain man of Eli'S called Xenias put himself at the head of the 
wealthy classes, anti revolted against the democracy. He was a 
private friend of Agts and a public friend of the Lacedaemonian 
state. But before Agis could bring up an army to hi a aid, the 
popular leader Tbrasydaeua defeated and expelled Xeriias and 

5 bis faction from the city. Agis led back his army., leaving how- 
" ever, behind him a corps under I as [stratus a Spartan, which was 

to co-operate with the E]ean exiles and the people of Lepreum In 
harrying the land of EUe. In the third year of the war the 
Lacedaemonians under Agis were preparing to invade Elis once 
more, Bui the exliausted Eleans, with Thrasydaeus ai their heath 
now consented to resign the suzerainty of their vassal states, to 
dismantle the walls of their city, and to suffer the Lacedaemonians 
to offer sacrifice to thu god in Olympic and to compete in the 

6 Olympic j.amea. 3. Agis used aho perpetually to Invade Attica, 
and he built the fort at Dccdea as a sending menace to Athens. 
Hut when the naval power of Athens was shattered at Acgnpotami, 
Aris and Lysander, the sun uf ArisEocritus, in defiance of the faith 
which Sparta had publicly [[lighted to Athens, proposed to the allies, 
of their own motion, and without the sanction of the Spartan state, 

7 that Athens should lie destroyed root and branch. Such were the 
feats of arms that most redounded to the honour of Agis, 

4. Thv in discretion uf which Arislc Had been guilty in reference 
to his son Demand us was repeated by Agis in reference to his son 
Lcotycbides ; for some devil put it into Ins head to say in ebe hear- 
jjin; of the ephprs that he did not think Leotychides was his own son. 
However, like Ari&to, he afterwards repented, and when they were 
carrying him borne from Arcadia on a bed of richness, and he was 
c.-iiic l«j Hemcd, he took the people of the town to witness that lie 
believed I .L.ilychidus 10 Ijc his very son, and wsth prayers and tears 
he charged them to convey this message to the Lacedaemonians. 5. 
S When he was gone. Aged Hus endeavoured to exclude Leoiychides 
from the succession by reminding the I uicedaemoiuans of what Agis 
had once said about him. But the Arcadians came from Hemea 
and witnessed in favour of Leotychides all that they had heard from 
r> the dying lips of Agk The dispute between Agesibus and Leoty- 
chidcs was further embroiled by the Delphic oracle, which ran 
thus 

Proud Sparta l beware 

Lest from thee, the sound-footed, should grow a lame reign. 

Too long shall toils unlooked-for hnld thee down, 

And baleful billows of tumultuous wax. 

10 Lcotychides would have n that this w r as a poetical allusion to 
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;,v, r . bastardy. The I-acedaemonians might, it they chose, have 
rcfeTT«S the issue to Delphi- That they did not do so was due I 
SSS to the intrigues of Lysander. the son of Anstocratus, who 
left^nD stone unturned to secure the mown for <Agcsiiau E >. 


IX 

, So Aaesilaus, son of Archidnmus, was king; and the Lace¬ 
daemonians “resolved to cross the sea to Asm 
Artaxenccs, son of Darius; for they were informed bj leading 
men, and especially by Lysander, that m the wax w.th Athens twa^ 
not Artaxeccn, hut Cyras, who had famished them with the subsidy 
for their fleet Being appointed to transport the army to Amj, Jind to 
command the land force, Agesilaus sent envoys all over 1 eloponm.;*. ^ 
and the rest of Greece, except Argos, calling for contingent*. V* - 
Corinthians were most eager to join in the Asiatic ^dmo" 1 ™ 
their temple of Olympian Zens was suddenly d ecoye d by fire, 
and taking this as an evil omen they reluctantly stayed at home. 
The pretext assigned by the Athenians was that exhaled 
the Peloponnesian war and the plagne, them ci yv > 1 . 

of recovering it, former prosperity] but then chief reason far keep¬ 
ing quiet was the information they had received through messengv > 
tSLVcnon, son of TimothedS, had repaired to the *»■-« 
To Thebes also an envoy was sent in tlie person of Arls,DT " c ^: 
the maternal grandfather of Agesilaus: he was on f™ ' f 
with the Thebans, and had been one of die judges who voted death 
to the prisoners when Pbtaea. fell I he )I heb.ms gave ^ 
replv as the Athenians : they refused to assist, a. - 
allied army was mustered, and the fleet wa * J Aea- 

Agesilaus repaired to Aulis to sacrifice to * r r™' - . ‘ , 

mem non had there propitiated the goddess before 
a i rai fKt Troy. But Agesilaus, it seems, set up tor bung Win., ; 
a greater city than Agamemnon ruled : hke .Agamemnon, he 
claimed the headship of Greece} and he flatterer ■ . 

to vanquish King Artaxerse* and gam the wealth of ! ersia 
would be a more signal triumph than to have cnn d“ e 
realm of Priam, While he was sacrificing, some armed 1 
came up, flung the burning thigh-bones 

and hustled his majesty out of the sanctuary, * g _ > 

vexed that the sacrifice was not completed ; nevert <- L _ 
over to Asia and marched on Sardes 3- In tha jtgc Lf *«l was the 
most important region of Lower Asia. _ i he we t m | p 
capital, Sardes, had no rival, and the city was t e 0 c , , , . 

satrap of the Sea board, just as Susa was the residence : i . £ 

A battle was fought in the plain of the Hermtis witt i=sa| 

VOL. i 
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satrap of lonk who had massed a larger body of infantry than 
had fever been brought together since the time when the hosts 
of Darius and Nerses had mouthed against the Scythians and 
Athene But Agesilaus defeated this Persian host, horse and foot. 

I lelighted with his energy, his countrymen promoted him to the 
command of the fleet also. He appointed Pisa rider, whose sister 
he had married, admiral of the fleet, while he applied himself 

7 vigorously to the conduct of the ope rations by land, But some 
envious god suffered not Ageaitaus to carry his plans to a successful 
issue, 4. For when Artaxerxes heard of the victories of Agesilaus,, and 
how continually he marched forward carrying everything before him* 
he caused Tissaphemes, in spite of his former services* to he put 
to death* and sent down to the sea Tlthrau&tcs, a shrewd man, 

3 who bore the Lacedaemonians a grudge. No sooner had Tuhrau-ues 
reached Sardes than he began scheming how he might compel the 
Lacedaemonians to recall their army from Asia, Accordingly he 
placed a sum of money in the hands of Timociates, a Rhodian, and 
sent him to Greece with instructions to stir up a war in Greece 
against the tacedaemomans. Those who fingered his money are 
said to have been Cylon and Sad n mas at Argos, and Andro- 
d ides, Ismenins, and Amphithemifi at Thebes. Cephalus, the 
Athenian, also got a share* and so did Epicrates, and such of the 
Corinthians as favoured the Argive interest* to wit, Polyontbcs and 

<3 Tharahm But it was the Locrians of Amphissa who brought about 
an open rupture There was a piece of land in |>ossessiDn of the 
Phocians to which the Locrians asserted a rival claim. Instigated 
by the Theban faction of which Ismcniis was the head* the I Brians 
now cut down the ripe com of the district and drove off the cattle. 
The Phocians retaliated by invading Locris with all their forces and 

10 laying the country waste. So the Locrians got the Thebans 10 help 
them, and ravaged Pbock 5. Then the Fhodans repaired to 
Lacedaemon and denounced the Thebans* salting forth the wrongs 
they had suffered at their hands* The Lacedaemonians decided on 
war with Thebes* and amongst the grounds of complaint which they 
put forward was the insult which the Thebans had offered to 

11 Agesilaus when be was sacrificing at Aulk The Athenians, being 
early apprised of the intention of the I-acedaemomnns, sent to Sparta, 
praying them not to take up arras against Thebes* but to submit the 
quarrel to arbitration. However, the 1 -acedacmonians angrily div 
missed the Athenian embassy. The events which followed* com¬ 
prising the expedition of the Li-ccdacn ion i arts and the death af 
Lysander, have already been included in the account I gave of 

1 a Paiisanb-s. Beginning with the march of the Lacedafeittonians 
into Bueotia, the war known as the Corinthian war continaed steadily 
to assume larger proportions. This* therefore, was the cause which 
compelled Agesilaus to lead back his army from Ask, He crossed 
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the straits from Abydus to Sestos, marched through Thrace, and 
reached Thessaly. Here the Thessalians, moved by a regard for 
Thebes and a friendship of long standing with Athens, attempted 
to Stop him. 7. But he drove then cavalry before him, and tj 
marched through their country from end to end. A victory over 
the Thebans and their allies at Coronca opened for him a passage 
through Jtoeotia, When the day was lost, some of the Boeotians 
sought refuge in the sanctuary of Iranian Athena. Agesuaus ha ■ 
been wounded in the action, but hurt though hu was, he respected 
the right of sanctuary. 


lm Kot lung afterwards the Corinthian exiles, who had been 
banished for siding with Sparta, celebrated the Isthmian games. 
Cowed hy the presence of Agesilaus, Corinth submitted m silence. 
Hut no sooner had Agesilaus broken up his camp and taken the 
road for Sparta than the Corinthians and Arrives together celebrated 
the Isthmian games afresh. Once more Agesflaus marched against 
Corinth at the head of an army. But the festival of Hyacinth now 
drawing .tear, he gave the Amyclaean battalion leave to go home 
and celebrate the customary rites of Apollo and Hyacinth. nru 
battalion was attacked on the march by the Athenians under Ipbi- 
entes and cut to pieces a. Agesilaus also went to Aetolta to - 
succour the A^tolums yrho were hard bestead by Ibe Acarruojnns. 
He forced the Acaraaniuns to conclude a peace, though they were 
near taking Calydon and all the other cities of Aetmia. 3- - iter 
wards he sailed to Egypt to aid the Egyptians in their revolt from 
the King of Persia. In Egypt he signalised himself by many 
memorable deeds. But he was now grown old. and death over¬ 
took him on the journey. The body was brought home, Mid laid 
in the grave with more splendid marks of honour than ha eur 

dignified the funeral of a Spartan king. . 

4. In the reign of Ardiidamus, son of Agesilaus, the L hoc urns 3 
seized the sanctuary at Delphi. This involved them in war wit 
Thebes. The prospect of pay drew mercenaries to the 1 hocian 
standards : and both Spait^ and Athens publicly espouse l e ^ 
cause. The Athenians professed to recollect some service, God 
knows what, which the Phodans had done them in days or old. 
The Spartans also made a pretext of friendship^ or iocis, ti 
they were realty animated, 1 believe, by hatred oi Thebes. lhco- 
pompus, son of Damasistmtus. says that King Archldamlis himstlf 
had a finger in the sacred pie, and that hU zeal for the Phomn 
alliance was whetted by his wife Dinicha, who had been bribe 
by the Phocian leaders. Now, to be a reseller of sacred moneys, 4 
and to back up men who have rttied the seat of the most amuus 
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oracle in the world, is not what I should call meritorious, Stilt it 
is to his credit that when the reckless Phocians would have put 
the men of Delphi to the sword, sold the women and children iniu 
slavery, and razed die city to the ground, Archidnimis, by his intcr- 

3 cession, saved the Delphian* from this dreadful doom, 5, After- 
wards he crossed to Italy Eo fight for the Tareniines in a border 
war with barbarians. Here he met his death at the bands of the 
barbarians, and the wrath of Apollo prevented his corpse from 
receiving burial, 6, His elder son Agifl fell fighting Antipater and 
the Macedonians; but his younger son, Eudamidas* sat on the 
throne of Lacedaemon, and his reign was peaceful Of Agis, the 
lion of Eudnmidas* and Eurydamida^ the son of Agis, I have 
spoken in the section on Sicyon. 

6 7, On the way from the images of Hermes the whole country¬ 
side is clothed with oak-woods. The name of the place, however, 
Ecotitas ('dark 7 ), es not derived from the thickness of die woods, 
hut from Zeus Scotitas, whose sanctuary wc reach by turning 
out of the road to the left for a distance of just about ten 
furlongs. Returning thence, and going on a little, and then again 
turning to the left, we come to an image of Hercules and a 
trophy : it was said to have been erected by Hercules after he had 

7 slain Htppocoon and his sons. 3 . A third cross-road leads on the 
right to Caiync, and to the sanctuary of Artemis ; for Caryae is 
sacred to Artemis and the nymphs, and an image of Artemis 
Cmyatis stands here under the open sky. Here every- year the 
lacedaemonian maidens dance in tToops their national dance, q 4 
Returning and going along the highway you come to the mins of 
Sellashu The inhabitants, as 1 mentioned before, were tarried away 
into slavery by the Achneanfl after the battte in which they defeated 
the Lacedaemonians and their king Oeomenes, son of Lead 

£ das, to. Going on you will come to Thomax, where there is 
an image of Pythftean Apollo, just like the one at Amyclae: I shall 
descrfiie its form in speaking of the latter. Tor the I^ccdaemonians 
think more of the AmycLaean one ; and so when Croesus the Lydian 
sent an offering of gold to the Pythaean Apollo they employed k 
to adorn the image al Amyclae. 


XI 

1 L Proceeding from Thomax you reach the capital Its original 
name was Sparta, but in course of time it acquired the additional 
name of Lacedaemon., which had hitherto been applied to the 
country. To prevent misconceptions, I stated in my Atthu that 
I had not described everything, but only a selection of the most 
memorable objects. This principle I will now repeat before 1 
proceed to describe Sparta, From the outset I aimed at sifting 
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the most valunhtc traditions from out of the mass of inj&uS- 
cant stories which art current among every J*°P^ “y plan 
was adopted after mature deliberation, and I mil not dc fort from 
it 2. The Lacedaemonians of fipartn have a niarket-place tba isis 
worth seeing, and in the market-place are the Conned House of 
the Senate, and the offices of the Ephors, of the Guardians of the 
Uws end of the stalled Bidiaeins. The Senate *s the supreme 
assembly of the Lacedaemonian constitution: the rest 
The Ephors and Bidiaeans are each five m number. The d ■ . 
the tatter are to aimnge the athletic games of tne bds, special iy the 
at the Plane-tree Grave. The Ephors transact the mo 
important executive business, and one ct their number ‘ 

uarric to the year, just as is done at Athens by one of the nine ^ 
Arc ho ns- i. The most striking ornament of the rnarket-placc is 3 
a colonnade which they came the Persian Colonnade. Budt 
originally from the spoils ol the Persian war, it gte • . 

of'time into the spacious and splendid edifice ' rhK , t ‘ , 1 '™ Q * f 
On the pillars me figures of Persians m white inarbk , . 

them is Mardonius, son of Gohryas. Artcm^ daughter of 
Lygdamia, and queen of Halicarnassus, is also represented They 
say she freely joined Xeracs in hU expedition jpn« £«*£ 
and distinguished herself by her prowess in the s« JS^t nt SaUmffi; 

4. In the market-place there is a temple of Caesar, the irst‘ f 
who aspired to the throng and the founder of the pccsevit bj^™ of 
government There b also in the nmrkct-place » 

Caesar’s son Augustus, who placed the monarchy ^ 

basis, and attained a height of dignity and power w _ 

never reached. [His name Augustus is equivalent in . to 

sSastot (‘august, 11 reverend').] 5. Beside die a.tar 0 , j ? 

show a bronze statue of Agios, They say that U P a 1 _ ■ 

this Agias delivered to Lysander were the mean* 1 'P j- 

the whole Athenian Beet at Aejjcspotatni, all but ten £ .J-’ _ 
escaped tu Cyprus, The rest of the ships, with their 
token by the Lacedaemonians. Agias was a son ol . g® s 

was a son of Tisamctius. 6, Thoraenus was one of < 

of Elis, It was foretold to him that he wnuld engage u _ , 

famous contests. So he trained for the pentathlum at Olymrm.Jjm 
was beaten, lie won two events, however; forbt ’J ‘ . . 

the Andrian in running and leaping. But beirg_vnnquis .e y 
in wrestling, and so losing the prize he ^rcmved^ffiat v.hm tU 
oracle meant was this, tliat the god would al uw u™, * ^ • * . ‘ 

to win five victories in war. 'I he I-acodaoinomar-, ^ 

wind of what the Pythian priestess bad prophestc 0 , , ' 

persuaded hint to emigrate from Elis aB ^ sene a_■ P__ 
commonwealth in the capacity of soothsayer. --0 e won 0 -P 
five victories in war, first, over the Persians at Plataea, sl cam . 
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the Teg cans and Aigives at Tegen; third, over nil the Arcadians 
(except the Mantineans) at Dipaea, a to wo m the Arcadian district 
£ uf HfnJmgfift j fourth* over the rebel Helots who had established 
themselves in I theme, It was not a]S the Helots who revolted, but 
only the Messeniant, who separated themselves from the old Helots. 
These events I wall describe presently. On lliat occasion the 
Lacedaemonians, hearkening to Tisamenus and the Delphic oracle* 
granted the rebels terms and suffered them to depart. Last of 
all Tisamenus acted as soothsayer at the battle of Tanagta, m 
which the Lacedaemonians encountered the -Argives and Athenians. 
9 Such I ascertained to be the history of Tisamenus, 7. In the 
market-place at Sparta there are images of Pythaean Apollo, 
Artemis, and 1 4ttona, This whole place is called Chorus* because at 
the festival of the Gymnopaediatrj to which the Lacedemonians 
attach the greatest importance, the lads dance choral dances in 
honour of Apollo. £. Not far from these is a sanctuary' of Earth 
and of Market Zeus ; another of Market Athena and Poseidon, whom 
they surname AsphaJIus {'securer J ); and a third of Apollo and Hera. 
id There is also a colossal statue of live S|xirtan People. The 
Lacedaemonians have also a ^ancillary of the Fates, and beside it ss 
thu grave of Orestes, son of Agamemnon. For in obedience to an 
oracle they brought the bones of Orestes from Tegea and buried 
them here. Beside the grave of Orestes is a statue of Polydonis, 
son of Alcamenes: the Spartans honour King Folydanis so highly 
th.it hb likeness b graved on the signet with which the magistrates 
n seal Everything that needs sealing. There 11 also a Market Hermes 
carrying the infant Dionysus; also wliat is called the old Epborea 
(office of the Ephors), containing the tombs of Epimenides the 
Cretan, and of Aphareus, son of Perieres. The story which the 
l^iccdaemonians teil about Epimenides is in my opinion more 
probable than the one which the Argives tell Here the Fates 
+ - . * the Lacedaemonians have also some, . . , There is also 
a Hospitable Zeus and a Hospitable Athena. 

XII 

i T Going from the market-place by the street which they name 
Apheta> we come to the so-called Bouneta (■ bought with oxen ^ 
I must first tell the story about the name of the street 2, 
They say that lcarius set the wooers of Penelope to run a race. 
Of course Ulysses won; and it is said tliat they started to run 
s down the street called Apheta ( l started'). It seems to me that in 
instituting the race lcarius copied Danaus ; for L>anaus hit upon this 
device ±0 get his daughters married. When no man would wed 
one of these blood-stained damsels, Danaus gave out that he would 
bestow them m marriage, without requiring wedding presents, upon 
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BU ch as might choose them for their A few p»m nd 

1M set them to run a race. He who came in &rt bui the fin* 

S i the second had the second, and so on to the last ^rd 
iS-hteis that were left had to wait till other wooers came and 
UiSSff race. 3. On this street there is, * I*"-** 
what U called die Boon eta; it was once the ^ ous V - 

p V’r £ r™ x, s& 

mJ * tartor He ancient f«to>" P“P'‘ b “E‘t£?| mTS -l 

“i to?JLS give gnolr in onetotge to Gtok W h* £•* 
Sh~ Jnun.eS tough toy hare plenty of gold end J™« 

4 Over against to office of the Hdtotn. is a 

UlSsL'S is%aid to haw set up her image arid named her Coddled 
Paths after he had vanquished the wooers of Penelope in - e 

He ffiJId th.ee sanctuaries of the Goddess of Ml., a. .nine 

SSatoKn. enrJr other. Proeeedrng by to w« JJ-"* 
come .0 shrines of heroes r tore is a shrinerf laps.*■ “ *? gj jj 
tu haw lived about the time of Lels* or Myles, and - 
Aniphiaraus, son of Okies, which the Spartans thn*'"J* 

Aniphiaraus by the suns of Tyndareus, because he ™ 

There is also a shrine of the hero Telex um.-ic 5 ' , ■ 

'is a precinct of Tamaiian Poseidon: they surname lum 
Taenarian ... Not far off is an image of Athena, which they y 
S 7 dedicated by the Spartan colonists of 

place called HeUenium is «iid to have i&xneA its J 3 ^ ± 

St- 2 £ h SiS of 

£■*“tbe^SSb^^^uTSe'ombuf Talthybiu, Thu T 
, t In, i„ .\yshihi slso show a tomb in their market-place 

Sft*SStoSS- Toltiiy tries. m- 
nhom Kins tori™ sent to Greece ro tol»S <■?> "» * 

5-ar MAtsg, 

Apollo. At the end of Apbrta Street, and dose to 

sanctuary of pictynna, and the royal graies 0 ^ f | £ll _ 

Beside the HclSta® is a sanctuary of j£ 

dppus, and fitster of the wives of Pollux an • ■ . . 

are called the Phruria watch-posts ) is a temple of Arte s, - 
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little farther on U the tomb of the Iamids, the soothsayers who 
9 came from Elis. There is also a sanctuary of Muon anti Alphcus, 
who 1 next to Leonidas himself* are thought to have fought best of 
all the I^cedaemonians who marched Eo Thermopylae. The 
sanctuary of Trop.ican {* turner to flight") Zeus was made hy the 
Dorians after they had conquered the Amyclneans and the rest of 
the Achaeans, who in those days possessed Laconta. The sanctuary 
of the Great Mother is venerated exceedingly. After it are shrines 
of the heroes Hippolytus* son of Theseus* and Aulon the Arcadian, 
sou of Tlusimenes. Some say that TJesimunes was a brother, 
others that he was a son of FarthentipaePi, son of Melaabtn 
to 3 . There is another way out of the market-place, and hens is 
what they call the Scias, where the public assemblies arc stiil held. 
They say that this Scks was a work of Theodoras the Samian, 
who discovered how to smelt iron and to mould images out of it. 
Here the T^acedaeinonians hung the lute of Tiraotbeus the Milesian 
after they had condemned him fur adding four new strings to the seven 
i i strings of the old lute. 5. Jteride the Scias is a round building in 
which are images of Zeus and Aphrodite* both snmamed Olympian. 
The Spartans say it was built by Epimenidcs, but their account of 
him does not tally with that of the Argives* for the Spartans even 
deny that they made war on the Cnosians at all. 

XJIf 

1. Near ft is the grave of Cynotlas, son of Amycks, and 
the tomb of Castor, over which a sanctuary has been made. 

For they say that it was not till forty years after the battle 

with Idas and Lynceus that the sons of Tyndareus* were ranked 

with the gods, Itestdc the Sc las is shown the gtave of Idas and 

Lynceus, It is natural to suppose that they were buried in Met- 
" senia rather than here, Eut though the Messcnian exiles have 
been restored to their homes, their calamities and lung exile from 
Fdopanncse have effaced from Eheir memory much of the ancient 
history of their country, so that it is now open to any one to lav 
claim to traditions to which the true heirs have forgotten their right, 
a. Opposite to Olympian Aphrodite is a temple of the Saviour Maid 
(AW£ Some say that it was made by Orpheus the Thracian., 
others that it was the work of Abaris, who tame from the land 

3 of the Hyperboreans. Comcus, whom they surname Domestic* 
was worshipped in Spam even before the return of the Hewdids. 
Ik had a shrine in the house of Crius, son of l"heodes a a sooth¬ 
sayer, As the daughter of Crius was filling her pitcher with water, 
some spies of the Dor tans fell in with her and talked with her and 

4 came to Crms, who told them how Spam should be taken, ^ All 
the Dorians have been wont to worship Camera Apollo from the 
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time of Camus, an AcanrnnLut, who was inspired, with the gift of 

sooth’iivinii by Apollo. This Camus was slam by Hippotes, son of 
PhS' and therefore the wrath of Apollo fell on the Dorian camp 
HioDotch fled on account of the murder, and from that time the 
HcSfls have been wont to propitiate the Aciman.an sccr. Lu 1 die 
Domestic Cameus of the l-acedaerncmnns is not this Camus, but 
-V doty who was worshipped in the house of the soothsayer Cntis, ^ 
while the Achaean* still held Sparm The poetess Pnuilla ®J's » 
that Carneus was the son of Euro pa, and was brought up by Apollo 
and iJtonn. Another story is that tn the grove of ApoLj. 

Trojan Mount Ida, there grew some cornel-trees (kranann wh ch 
the Greeks cut down to make the Wooden Home; but ptr«i™h 
that the sod was wroth witli them they appeased him withsaenfia* 
and named him Camean Apollo after the corrmi-trees. tnmsp^ 
the letter R, which is assumed to have been an ancient in 

’"“fsc to ton. Onto » to tofcd Ito taprf Apto;» 

laecs. Here ll*y <qr w. s lK< iUrti.g.|«inl ton. *to*ttotoW 

of tafto ■« «• Tbm » . PT**"**?™ 

colonnades, where small wares used to be ^old ong . D . 
is an altar or Ainbulian Zeus, Amhuhati Athena and tteAnWan 
Dioscuri. 5 , Opposite is the place named Colons, udi tmpte 7 
of Dionysus Coionatas. Beside the temple !*■ the precinct o . 
hero who is said to have guided Dionysus on his way to_bparttu 
To this hero the women who wfi called tbc Dionys . 
the Leucipptdes sacrifice before they sacrifice to ^e gocl^but 
the other eleven women, whom they aho name DelnhL 

are set to run a Ace. This practice was derive , 7tus S 

Not far from the temple of Dionysus is a sane o> 
of the Fair Wind, on At right of which is a shnne ot l 
hero Fleuror. The son* of Tyndareto arc descended 0* then 
mothers side from Fleuron : for Areus in his epic h OLl ' A __ 
The*tins the father of Leda was the sort of Agenor, who like 
of Pteuron. 6. Not far from the shrine of the hsrouahj ^d 
on the hill is a temple of Aigive Hera. They say the »jje 
founded bv Eurydice, daughter of l^cedacmon and wifi. *f A*™'* 
the son of Ab£ Hie sanctuary of Protectress wa*™de by 

Ac direction of an oracle at a time when the -urn •> ra w , 

the country far and wide. There is an ancient wooden ■*■•««« 
Aphrodite Hera; it is Ac custom for a 
htt daughter, to sacrifice to the goddess, 7 - n * _ 
right of the hill is a statue of Hetocinocles. H ( 5 tl T no f“ JJ* '* 
father Hippasthenes between them earned o e t-iro P _ 

Olympia for wrestling, the father gaining one more P 
SQEL 
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i. Going westward from the market-place we tom e to n cenotaph 
of B ms Idas, son of TeUIa, Not far from the grave is the theatre-: 
it is built of white marble, and is worth seeing. Opposite the 
theatre is the tomb of Fausanias, who commanded at Pktaea ■ 
the other tomb is that of Leonidas. Every year speeches are 
spoken over the graves, and games are held, in which none but 
Spartans may compete. *1 ho hoots of Leonidas were removed 
from Thermopylae by Fausanias forty years after the butt It There 
is also a tablet with the names of the men who looked the Persians 
in ihc face at Thermopylae: the names of their fathers are also 

■2 recorded, i . There is a place in Sparta that goes by the name of 
Themnelidn. In this quarter of the city are the graves of the 
Agid kings, and near them is what h called the Club-room of the 
Grata mans, Lhe Crotanians being a division of the Pitanatians. Not 
tar from the Club-room is a sanctuary of Aesculapius, called J In 
Agids.' Farther on we come to the tomb of Taenarus : they say 
that the cape which juts out into the sea was named after him, 
There are also sanctuaries of Horse-tending Poseidon and Aeginacan 
Artemis. Having returned to the Club-room we come to a sanctuary 
of Artemis Issnmthey surname her also the lady of the Lake. 
But in reality she is not Artemis* but Britcuuartis of Crete, 1 have 

3 her story in describing AegrniL 3. Close to the tombs of the 
Agidf* you will see a tablet inscribed with a list of the Olympic and 
other prizes fur running won by Chionis, a Lacedaemonian. He 
pined seven victories at Olympic four in the single and th e rest 
in the doubts! race. In his time the shield race at the dosie of the 

was not yet instituted "They say that Chi unis joined Battus 
of Thera in his expedition, and helped him to found Gyrene and 

4 subdue the neighbouring Libyans 4. The sanctuary of Thetis, 
they say, was constructed for the following cause. In the war with 
lhe Messenian rebels, King Anaxander invaded Messenk, and 
among the women who fell into his hands was Qeo x priestess of 
I'helis, Amuandtrs wife, Lcundris, asked him to give her Cleo. 
She loutid that the priestess was in possession of the wooden image 
of Thetis, and with Ueo'g help she founded a temple in honour of 
the goddess. Leandris did this, being warned by a vision in a 

5 dream. The wooden image of Thetis is still preserved in secret 
5- The Ijiredaemamans say that the worship of Subterranean 
{CMutfiAi) DemtEer was taught them by Orpheus; but in my opinion 
tiiey, like other people, derived it from the sanctuary at Herndon. 

1 here k also a sanctuary of Serapis{the newest sanctuary in Sparta) 
and another of Olympian Zeus. 

6, The Lacedaemonians give the name of the Course to the 
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rfire where the youths are still in the habit of practising inning. 

-7, - you go from the **« 
roulw Es the tomb of Eumedes, one of the sons of liippU- 
. Th^re is also an ancient image of Hercules* to which the 

Snhaereans sacrifice. The Sphaereans are the b 
on manhood. There are also two gymnasiums iu the - " 

t,l which was built as a votive offering by Spartam 

Outside the Course and opposite the wage of Herades B u house 
whlrli it nresent belongs to & private man, but was of aid the 
till use of Menebw. Going forward from the Course you comj 
,,, _ Bmctuaiv of the Dioscuri and the braces, and to a _ 

Hi thy Li, Camean Apollo, and Leader Artemis, 7, 1 “ nc uary j 

of Agnitas is built on the right of the Course. 1 IS _ 

surname of Aesculapius, because the image of the god wu, 1 
Cr The *gZ b a kind of willow just like the rhtmncu Not 

tar from Aesculapius stands a trophy: they ^ ^ 

by Pollux for his victory over Lynceus. This see . 

s'reingihen the probability that the sons of Apharatis are aMbuted 
At the beginning of the Course are the . Djjcg 
Starters of the Race, and a little farther on is .to 
hero \leon: they say that Alcon was a son of Hippocoon. Uesid 
the shrine of Alcon is a sanctuary of Poseidon, whom they surname 

Poseidon of the House. ^Bed from the* 

8. There is a place. Plane-tree urove, so ^ ,,,, 

taU plane-trees which grow in an unbroken line around it- 
place where the lads fight is surrounded by a 
L surrounded by the sea. It is entered by J* 

each of the bridges is an image of Hercules •»«£“£ "*» 
statue of Lycurgus on the other, l or anior,^* _ rtl i es 

Lycurgus laid down for the framing of the coiuti 11 od 
rogulating the fighting of the lads. 9- The foUowing customs arc 9 
also observed by the tads. . Before the fight 
rhoebaeum, which is outside the city, not IAr _ u tCl 

Here each of the two divisions of the lads ® 

Enyalitis {the War-god), judging that the met valiant of dome 
animals must bo acceptable to the umst mb**fc* 
know of no other Greeks except the Loapmnia - hlack 

habit of sacrificing puppies- The Colophonians ^ce a bUc 
female puppy to the Wayside Goddess. Both the Colophonian 
sacrifice and the sacrifice offered by t e ■ trini i . JO 

are offered by night. After the sacrifice the ^ 

against each other, and the side whose boar wm ,f 
quers in Plane tree Grove. All tltis is done in the moe^W 
On die morrow, a little before noon they . f 

into the said place. The entrance by which each of 0 
bands passes into the arena is decided by lot during the previous 
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night In fighting they strike, and kick, and bitev and gouge out 
each other’s eyes. Thus they fight man against man, But they 
also charge m needed musses, and push each other into the water 

XV 

i. At Plane-tree Grove is a shrine of the heroine Cynista, 
daughter of Archidamus, king of Sparta. She was the first woman 
who bred horses and gained a chariot victory at Olympia. 2. 
Behind the colonnade which is built beside Fknc-iree Grove 
there are shrines of heroes; one of Akinins* another of Enarae- 
phorus, and not far off one of Dorceus, and nest to it one of 

aScbnu; these are said to have been sons of i tippocoon. From 
Lorceus the fountain near his shrine gets its name of Dorce^ 
and the place Sebrlum m called after Sebrtffi. On the right 
of Sebrium is the tomb of Aleman, the sweetness of whose 
songs was not impaired by the Laconian dialect, the least musical 

3 of languages, 3. There are sanctuaries of Helen and Hercules. 
That of Helen is near the grave of Aleman: that of Hercules 
Is dose to the city wall, and in it is an armed image of 
Hercules m f the attitude of the image in said to have been sug¬ 
gested by the fight with Hlppocopn and his sons. The hatred of 
Hercules for the house of Hippocoon is said to have originated in 
this, that when he came to Sparta to be purified after the murder of 

4 Iphitus they refused to purify him, The following circumstance 
aEso heljicd to kindle the feud. A boy named Oeonus* a cousin of 
Hercules (for he was a son of Licymnius, the brother of Aktnena),. 
came to Sparta with Hercules. The tad was going about looking at 
the town, and had come opposite the house or Hippocoon, when a 
watch-dog flew at him. Oeontis threw a stone at she dog and knocked 
him over. So the sons of Hippocoon rushed out and despatched 

5 O-eoiMis with their dubs. This goaded Hercules to fury against 
Hippocoon and his sons; and, in the heat of passion, he attacked 
them at once. But he was wounded and slunk away, However, 
afterwards he marched against Sparta and succeeded in punishing 
Hippocoon and his sons for the murder of Oconus. The tomb of 
Otentis stands beside the sanctuary of Hercules. 

ft 4. Going from the Course eastward you have on the right a 
path and n sanctuary of Athena, called Athena SemMhcm right 
For when Hercules meted out to Hippocoon and his sons the 
punishment which their wanton aggression had deserved* he 
founded a sanctuary of Athena with the surname of Serve them 
rigbt (Axityriws'h because the ancients called punishments fwinaL 
There is also another sanctuary of Athena to which a different 
road leads from the Course. It is said to have been dedicated 
by Theras, son of Antesion, son of Tisamenus* son of Tbenandcr 
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when he was on the point of leading a colony to the island 
*hich is now called after hint, but which of old was tnown as 
SSL C. sear it is a temple of ffipposthene* who won so man; 7 
victories in wrestling. They worship him in obedience to an oracle, 
paving honour to him as to Poseidon. Opposite this temple is an 
andent image of Enyalius in fetters. The notion ot tne Uceusie- 
SL about this image b ******* ** **?££* 
Enyalius will never run away from them; as the Athe _ 
u notion about the Victory called Vfeg* that shertM 
where she is because she has no wangs. That is why Athens and Sparta 
hive set np these wooden images after this fashion. 6. In -. p l - a 

all* to° C!*«m terfd “ 

a* shrink of hew 10 .It, Of Cadmus, ion of 
descendants Oeolycus, son of Tberas, and Aegeus, son o . _■ 

Thfiv say that the shrines were made by Maesis, 1 neas, ant - a M' 
wlio"were sons of Hynteus, son of Aegeus, They also made the ihnni. 
to the hero Amphilothns because their ancestor Tlsamenns wns a son 
of Demdoassa, sister of Araphilochus, T- The f Jcedacmomans- } 

die only Greeks who surname Hera Goat-eating, and sacrifice go^ 
to the goddess. They say that Hercules founded the sanctuary and 
was the first to sacrifice goats, because in the fight withHippc*^ 
and his sons ho had not been hampered by Hera, who ^ 
him, as he fancied, in all his other adventures. ^ th *™ 
why he sacrificed goals was, they say, because he had <. 

^ tti the theatre U a sanctuary of M*» m 

(‘of the race or family ), and shrines of two heroes, 

Son of Hyllus, and Oebalus. The most famous of the 
sanctuaries of Aesculapius is near the Booneta, am L _ 

is a shrine of the hero Teledus. 1 *iud! mention him here¬ 
after in treating of Messenia. 8. A little way .art m. , ot _ 
small hill, on which is an ancient temple with a wooden in ag 
armed Aphrodite. This is the only temple I know vwJfk a it 
upper story: the upper story is sacred to Morph* 
surname of Aphrodite: she is seated wealing a veil and with IM** 
on her feet. They say that Tyndarcus put the fetters on“V * 
to symbolise hj these bonds the fuMity of wooien tu w - th 

The other explanation, that 1 vn dare us PJ ,11 '. S . C . £ Hauuhters 

fetters because he thought it was she who had brough _ “S, 
to shame, is one that I cannot accept for a moment It wouW tmve 
been too silly to imagine that by making s ft r ’ 
dubbing it Aphrodite, he could punish the god ess. 
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i. Hard by is a sanctuary of HUalra and Phoebe: the author 
of the epic called the Cyfrt'a says they were daughters of Apollo. 
Voung maidens act as their priest esses, who,, like the goddesses, are 
called Lcucippides, One of these priestesses decorated one of the 
images by replacing the ancient face with a (ace in the style of art iif 
to-day i but a dream forbade her to decorate the other image also, 
- An egg is here hung by ribbons from the roof: they say It is the 
2 famous egg which Ledft is reported to have given birth to. Every 
year the women weave a tank for the Apollo of Aniyche, and they 
give the name t>f Tunic to the building where they weave ii. 3. Near 
it is a bouse which Lite sons of Tyndareus are said to have origi nail y 
inhahited; but afterwards Et was acquired by one Fhormio, a 
Spartan, To bins came the Dioscuri In the likeness of strangers. 
They said they had come from Cyrcrne, and desired to lodge in bis 
house, and they Legged he would let them have the chamber which 
i they had loved moat dearly while they dwelt among men. He 
made them free of all the rest of his house only that one c ham her 
he said he would not give, for it was his daughter's bower, and she 
was a maiden. On the morrow the maiden and all her girlish 
finery had vanished, and in the chamber were found images of the 
Dioscuri and a table with sUphiutn on it So rum the tale, 

4 4_ Going in the direction of the gate from the Tunic yon come 
to a shrine of the hero Cluton, the reputed sage t and of die 
Athenians . . . who sailed with Dortous, son of Anaxandrides, on 
his expedition to Sicily. They went on the expedition in the belief 
that the land of Rryx belonged of right to the descendants of 
Hercules, and not 10 the barbarians who occupied it. For the 
story goes that Hercules wrestled with Eryx on these terms: 
if Hercules won, the land of Eryx was to be his ; but if he 
were beaten, Eryx was 10 take the Seine of Goyon and depart 

5 For Hercules was driving these kine; they had swum across" to 
Sicily, and Hercules had crossed over to find them. But the favour 
of the gods did not attend Dtrrieils, son of Anaxandrsdea, as it had 
attended Hercules before^ for Hercules slew Eryx, but Hortons 
and most of his army with him were stain by the Egestaeans. 

* 5 : The Laced at in onians have also made a sanctuary for the law¬ 
giver Lycurgus as for * god. Behind the temple is the grave of 
bis son Eucosmus, and beside the altar is the grave of Lathrla and 
Anaxandra. They were twin sisters, and therefore the sons of 
Aristodcmus, being also twins, took them to wife They were 
daughters of Thereunder, son of Agamedidas. Thersandcr was 
king of the Oratonaeans, and was a grandson of Ctesippus son of 
Hercules. Opposite the temple is the tomb of Theopumpus’ son of 
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Nicander ■ also the tomb of Eutybiftdas, who commanded the l*sce- 

d^mcnia; galleys in the sights with the M*d», * 

and balamis, Hard by is, what is oiled the shrine of the liero 

Astrebactis. _ ximtufimn. b a sanctuary of Artemis Orthh, 7 

'['he wooden image is said to be the famous one which Orestes and 
Iphigcuia once stole from the Tauric land. The Ucediemomans 
£ was brought to their country because Orestes was king of the 
country. This story seems to me more likely than the one which the 
Athenians telL For what could have induced Iphigenia to leave 
tlie image at Braitton? or why, when the Athenians were preparing 
to evacuate the country, did they not take the image with them on 
board si lip? To this day the name of the Tanne goddess stands s 
so high that the Cappadocians on the Euxine claim lo possess the 
image, and a like claim b set up by the Lydians who own the 
sanctuary of Artemis Anadtla. And yet we are asked to believe 
that the Athenians calmly allowed the image to fall _ into the hands 
of the Mede ! For the image at Brnmcm was earned to Susa, and 
was afterwards presented by Seleucus 10 the Syrians 01 Laodreea. 
who possess it to this day. There are, besides, the following proofs a 
that the Orthb at Uccdaemon is the very wooden image that was 
brought from the land of the barbarians* In the first place, Astra- 
bteui and Alopecus, the sons of Irhus, who was the son of 
Amphisthenes, who was the son of Amphicles, who yis the son u 
Agis, went mad as soon as they found the image. In the second 
place, when the Spartan limtiatians, the Cynosunan*, and the people 
of Meson and Fitane were sacrificing to Artemis they leSI out, and 
from words they came to bloodshed, and after many nad been slain 
on the altar a plague wasted the rest 7- ^ hereupon wtr?. 
bidden by an oracle to wet the altar with human blood. A man 
upon whom the lot fell was sacrificed; but Lyongus changed the 
custom into that of scourging the lads, and so the altar reeks wit i 
human blnqd The priestess stands by them holding the wooden 
image. It is small and light; but if the scourges lay or lightly 
because a lad is handsome or noble, then the image ^rows 
heavy in the woman’s hands that she can hardly hold it, and she lays 
the blame on the scourgers, saying they are weighing her i own- 
Thus has the relish for human blood continued ingrained in tne 
image since the days when the sacrifices were offered to tt m the 
Tauric land They call the image Lygodesma 1 willow-bound f as 
well as Orthia upright), because it was found m a thicket of 
willows, and the willows twining round it kept the image upngi,. 
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e . Nat far from the sanctuary' of Orthta is a sanclimy of 
iDthyKL They say tfmi they built it and recognised Uithyia as a 
goddess in obedience to an oracle they received from Delphi 

The Lacedaemonians have noi an acropolis rising to a con¬ 
spicuous height like the Cfldtnea at Thebes and the Larisa at Argos ; 
but there arc several hitls in the city T and the highest of them they 
2 name the acropolis, j. Here there is a sanctuary' of Athena, who 
is summed both Protectress of the City and She of the Brazen 
House. The construction of the sanctuary was begun, they say, 
by Tyndareuk After his death his children wished to complete 
the edifice, and the sports of A phalli a were destined to furnish 
the means of carrying it on. But they also left it unfinished* and 
many years elapsed before the I-acedaemomans had it completed, 
both the tern [.l ie and the image of Athena being made of bronze. 
The artist was Gjtfad&i, a native of Laconia, He also composed 
jsutnc Doric songs, including a hymn to the goddess. On the 
hionze are wrought in relief many both of the Labours of Hercules, 
and of the tasks which he voluntarily achieved ; also some of the 
deeds of the sons of Tyndarcus, particulaxly the rape of the 
daugbtrn of Leucippus, Hephaestus, too* is portrayed unloosing 
his mother from her bonds (I narrated this legend in my account of 
Attica). Perseus, too, is seen retting out for Libya to attack Medusa ; 
the nymphs arc giving him the cap and the shoes which were to bear 
him through the air. The reliefs include also Amphitrite* Poseidon, 
and the birth of Athena. These last are the largest, and, In my 
opinion, the best worth acting. 

4 4 - There is also another sanctuary of Athena here: it is the 

sanctuary of Athena the Worker. Near the s,uuthem colonnade 
is a temple of Zeus sumamed Drderer, and in front of [he 
temple is the tomb of Tyndareus, The western colonnade 
his two eagles with two Victories upon them. These were 
dedicated by I.ysandcr to commemorate his two battles, the battle 
of Ephesus, in which lie beat the Atlienian galleys under Autiochus 
pilot of Alcibiades, and the later battle of Aegoepotami, in which 
he destroyed the navy of Athens. 5. Du the left of the sanctuary 
of Athena of the Brazen House they founded a sanctuary of the 
Muses* because the 1 ju-fdaemomans used to march out to battle 
not with trumpets blowing, but to the melody of flutes and the 
harping of lyres and lutes. Behind the sanctuary of Athena of 
die Brazen House is a temple of Warlike Aphrodite r the wooden 
6 images here arc as ancient as any in Greece. 6. On the right of 
the sanctuary of Athena of the Brazen House is an image of 
Supreme Zeus, which is the oldest bronze image in existence 
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for it is not made in one piece, but the parts have been 
hammered separately, then fitted to each other, and Evened with 
nails to ten them together. They say that the image was made by 
i 'learchus of Rhcgium; some say that Clearehus was a pupil of 
Dipoenus and Scyllis, others say that he was a pupil of Daedalus 
himself* Near what is called the Scenuma (‘tent ) is a statue of a 
woman : the Unedaemonians say that it represents Euryfeoms who 
won an Olympic victory with a two-horse chariot. 

- aeside the altar of tire Goddess of the Bra*en House stand 7 
two statues of Pausanias, who commanded at i'lataea. His hisinry 
h well known, and I will not repeat it! the accurate narratives of 
previous writers are sufficient. I will content myself with supple 
Luting their accounts by what I heard from a man of Bysantum 
He said that the cause why the iRtngoeft at Pausanlu vrere detected, 
mid why he alone failed to find protection La the sanctiwy of the 
Goddess of the Brazen House, was simply that he was sullied with ^ 
an indelible stain of blood. 8 . For when lie was at the Halles- . 
pom with the allied fleet, he took a fancy tor a Ejnantmc maiden ; 
and at nightfall Qconice, for that was the girls nam^ brought 
to him hy the men to whom his orders had been given, Panamas, 
who had meantime heen slumbering, was wakened by the noise; (ur 
in approaching him the £irl had accidentally up^t-l t e 4, it 1 o^ w 
conscious as he was that he was betraying Greece, ausamas was 
haunted by an ever-present sense of uneasiness and alarm, So 
he started up and stabbed the girl with his sword. This guilt 9 
Pausanias was never able to espiate. He tried a 50 " ° 
purifications, he offered supplications to Zeus, God of Fhght, 
and he had recourse to the wizards at I'lugaha m -\rcadia. 
Hut all in vain. He paid to Ckonice and the god the penalty of 
his crime. And at the hiddiog of the Delphic otocle the La'.odae- 
uiomans caused the brotute statues to be made ; and they revere a 
spirit called Epidotes, because they say he averts the wrath which 
the God of Suppliants cherishes nt their treatment cu Pausanias. 


XVIII 

Near the slaiues of Pausanias Is an image of Aphrodite 
Ambologera she who staves off old age It was sot up at the 
behest of an oracle. There are also itm^sofSleepand Death, 
whom, in harmony with the lines in the Iliad, they behew- to be 
brothers. Going towards what is called the Alp) urn, w t corai to a ■ 
temple of Athena Ophthalmitis goddess oi eyes ), They say 
that it was dedicated by Lyctirgua when Alamdor knocked out one 
of his eves because he happened not to like the laws wun .\curgi 
made. Lyctogus escaped to this place, and the Lacedaemonians 
saved him from losing the other eye also, bo he built a temple ol 
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3 Athena Ophthalmitis, j. Going farther on t you come to a sanctuary 
of Ammon. From the earliest times the Libyan oracle is known to 
have been consulted by the Lacedaemonians more frequently than 
by the rest of the Greeks. It is said that when Lender was 
besieging Aphytis in Falkne, Ammon appeared to him by night and 
foretold him that it would be better for him and for Lacedaemon to 
desist from the war with the Aphytaeans. So LySander raised 
the siege and induced the Lacedaemonians to revere the god 
more than ever; and the Aphytaeans are not a whit behind the 
Libyans of Ammon themselves in their respect for Ammon. 

4 j P The story of Cnagian Artemis is as follow?. They say that 
Cnageus, a native of Laconia, marched with the Dioscuri to 
Aphidna. In the battle he was taken prisoner and sold into 
slavery in Crete. Now in the place of his bondage there was a 
sanctuary of Artemis: and in course of time he made his escape, 
carrying off with him the virgin prime**, who took the-image with her. 

5 They say that b why they name the goddess Cnagian Artemis. But it. 
seems to me that this Cungeus must have come to Crete in some 
other way titan the Lacedaemonians say he did ; for I do not believe 
that there was a battle at Aphidna at all. How could there be, 
when Theseus was a prisoner in Thesproris, and the Athenians were 
not unanimous for him, but leaned rather to the side of Miznestbeus? 
Even if a battle did take place, it is incredible that some of the 
victors were taken prisoners, especially as their victory proved so 
decisive that Aphidna itself fell into their hands. But enough of 
this. 

tj 4. On the way down from Sparta to Amy cine we come to a river 
Tiasa They think Tiasa is a daughter of the Eurotas. Beside it 
ts a sanctuary of the Graces, Phaenna and Orta, as the poet Aleman 
calls them. They believe that it was Lacedaemon who founded the 

7 sanctuary of the Graces here and gave them their names, g. The 
things worth seeing at Amyclae are these. On a monument is the 
likeness of a man named Aencius, who practised the pentathlum: 
they say that he won the prize at Olympic and that even while they 
were placing the crown on his head he expired. So there Is a like¬ 
ness of him. And there aie bronze Iripods, the more ancient of 
which, they say T are a tithe-offering of the spoih of the Messenlan 

Swan Under the drat tripod stood an image of Aphrodite, and 
under the second tripod an image of Artemis The tripods and 
the reliefs on them are both by Gittadas. The third tripod k 
by Gallon of Aegina: under It stands an image of the Maid, the 
daughter of Demeter, There is also an image of a woman, sup¬ 
posed to be Sparta, holding a lyre :: it is by Arislandtr of Paros, 
Further, there is an image of Aphrodite called 'the Aphrodite 
beside the Acnyclaean god p : it U by Polyclitus of Argo?. These 
tripods are larger than the others, and were dedicated from the spoils 
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taken at the victory of AegospotimiL 6 . There arc offerings by ? 
Bathycks the Magnesian, who made the throne of the Amyctacan 
god," He offered them on the completion of the throne, and they 
consist of the Graces and an image of I^ncophryenian Artemis. 
From whom Bathycles learned his art, and in the reign of what 
king of Lacedaemon he made the throne, I omit to inquire. But 1 
sauTthe throne, and T will describe it as i saw it* 7. It is supported 10 
both in front and behind by two Graces and two Seasons: on the 
left hand stand Echidna and Typhos, and on the right Tritons. 

To describe all the reliefs in detail would lie tedious to my readers ; 
hut I may say in brief (most of the work being tolerably well known) 
that Poseidon and Zeus are represented carrying away Taygete, 
daughter of Aiks, and her staler Alcyone, There ate also reliefs 
representing Aria% and the single combat of Hercules with Cycnus, 
and the battle of the Centaurs at the home of Pholus. But why 11 
Baibycles represented the Bull of Minos (the Minotaur}, as it is cal led, 
hound and led along alive by Theseus, I do not know. And on the 
throne is a troop of Fhaeacians dancing and Demodocus is singing 
Perseus, too, is represented slaying Medusa* Passing over Hercules 
fight with the giant Thinrus* and Tyndareus' fight with Eurytus, 
we have the rape of the daughters ol Leucippus. Here, too, are 
Dionysus and Hercules : He nuts is seen bearing the infant Dionysus 
to heaven, and Athena 15 leading Hercules to dwell thenceforward 
with thegodi And Pcleus is giving Achilles to be reared by Chiron, 1- 
who is said to have also taught him. And Cephalus is carried 
01T by Day for the sake of his beauty; and to the wedding of 
Harmonia, the gods arc bringing gilts. And Achilles combat 
with Mcmhon is also wrought, and Hercules punishing Diomede 
the Thracian^ and punishing XessU£ f too, at the river F.venns. 
And Hermes is leading the goddesses to Alexander to be judged. 
And Admtus and TydctO are stopping the fight between Amphiaraus. 
and Lycurgus, son of Bronax, I01 daughter of Inachus, &a changed ij 
into a cow, and Hera is looking at her. And Athena is Seeing 
from Hephaestus, who ii pursuing her. Besides these there are 
wrought some of the deeds of Hercules: what he did to the Hydra, 
and how he dragged up the hound of hell- And Anaxis and 
Mnasimis are seated on horseback ; but one horse is retrying 
Nicostrotus and Megapenthes, son of Menelauk And i'dkrophon 
is slaying the Lycian monster, atid Hercules is driving the kbit; of 
Gervon. 8 . At the upper extremities of the throne are, at cither 14 
side, the sons of Tyndarcus on horseback; and there are sphiiises 
under the horses arid wild beasts running upwards, on the side of 
Castor a leopard, and on the side of Bollux a tion. Highest of all a 
dance is wrought on the throne: the dancers are the Magnesia ns who 
helped Hathydes to make the throne, g, Going under the tbrone T *5 
you see* inwards from the Tritons, the hunt of the Calydonian boar 
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and Hercules slaying the sens of Actor. And Calais and Zetes are 
driving the Harpies from Phinetis. And r in chons and Theseus 
have carried off Helen, and Hercules is throttling the lion. And 
16 Apollo and Artemis are shooting arrows at Tityus. Here, too, is 
wrought Hercules' fight with Oruus the Centaur* and Theseus 11 
combat with the Bull of Minos (the Minotaur). And there is repre¬ 
sented die wrestling of Hercules with Acheloos, and the si cry 
how Hera was bound last by Hephaestus, and the games which Acastus 
held in memory of his father, and the story of Mendaua and the 
Egyptian Proteus In the Gdyssty. Last: of all there is Admin us 
joking a boar and a lion to his car, and the Trojans offering libations 
to Hector. 


XIX 

I* The part of the throne where the god wohld eii is not 
continuous, but contains several seats. Beside each seat a wide 
space is left r the middle space k widest of all T and here the image 

□ stands, a, I know of no one who lias measured the size of the 
image, but one would guess it to be quite thirty cubits. It is not 
the work of BathydeS, but is an ancient and rude image ; for 
except that it has a face and feet and hands^ it otherwise resembles 
a bronze pillar. On it* head it ha* a helmet, and in its hands a 

3 5|h^it and bow, j. The pedestal of the image is in the form of an 
altar, and they say that Hyacinth is buried in it; and ai the Hyacin- 
thian festival* before sacrificing to Apollo, Lhey bring a sacrifice for 
Hyacinth, as for a hero, into this altar through a bronze door. The 
door is on the left side of the altar 4, On the altar is nn image 
of Hiris wrought in relief, also images of Ampin trite and FtoaddIon, 
Zeus and Dionysus are conversing with each other, and near them 

4 stand Dionysus and Strode, and beside Semde is Inn* Upon the 
altar oru also represented Demeter and the Maid and Pluto, and 
beside* them the Faies and the Seasons, and likewise Aphrodite and 
Athena and Artemis* They are carrying to heaven Hyacinth and 
Pdybaca : the latter, they say, was Hyacinth's sister rind died a 
maid- Hyacinth is here re presented with a beard ; hut Nicia.% 
son of Nicomedcs, painted him as the pink of youthful beauty, 

5 hinting at the love of Apollo for him* Further, on the altar is 
represented Hercules, also in the act of being led to heaven bv 
Athena and the rest of the gods* And on the altar are also the 
daughters of Thesdus, and the Muses, and Seasons. The story of 
the Zephyr wind, and how Hyacinth was unwittingly s lim by AjjhhIIo,, 
and the legend about the flower, may not be literally true, but let 
them pa^ 

* 5. Amyclae was destroyed by the Dorians, and has since 

remained a mere village, but it contained a sanctuary of Alexandra 
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and an image of her, which we worth seeing, The Amyclaeans say 
thm Alexandra is no other than Cassandra, the daughter of 1 nam. 
Here too, is a likeness of Clyteemnestm and the routed tomb 01 
Agamemnon. 6. The deities worshipped by the people hert, are 
the Amydaean god and Dionysus. The latter they surname Pstlasj 
and very rightly. I think. For the Dorians all wings pstl *_smd 
wine uplifts men and raises their spirits, as wings do hurts, fauen 

were the notable objects at Amyciae. 

1. Another road leads from the capital to Therapne. (Jn this . 
road there is a woodeD image of Athena A lea. Before you cross 
ihe Eurotas, a little above the bank, they show you a sanctuary cm 
W ealthy Zeus. Having crossed the river we come to a temp e o 
Cotvlean Aesculapius, which was built by Hercules. lie gait 
Aesculapius the name of Cotylcan, because he had hjmwrif iieen healed 
of the wound which he received in the hollow of his hand (*'/"'*) 
in the first hattle with Hippocoon and his sons. The oides 
building on this toad ta a sanctuary of Arcs, It 1* on the kft o< 
the road; they say that the image was brought by the 1 )m»cun 
from Colchis, 8. They surname him Then as, from There; For* 
they say that There was the nurse of Ares. But perhaps they learned 
the name Thorites from the Colchians; far certainly the Creeks lino* 
of no nurse of Ares called Thera However, it seems to me that Ares 
got the surname Thcritas, not because of Ins nurse, but because a 
man must needs be fierce when he fights a foe, as Homer says <-' 
Achilles :— 

Anti fierce as a lion Is bt 

a. Theranne got its name from the daughter of Leleo It 9 
contains a temple of Mcndaus, nxicl they say that - eneasi 5 air 
Helen were buried here. re. The story told by the Rhodians is 
different. They say that when Mensjjius was dead, and Orestes 
was still roaming, Helen was driven forth by Nicosiratus and 
Wegapenthes, and betook herself to Rhodes, where s e 1 *‘ l a 
friend in Poly^o, the wife of Tlepolemus. l or P° 1 yxo 
Arrive by birth, and when her husband TkpolemtiB fledI to Rhmies, 
she had fled with him. She was now the queen of the island, 
having been left a widow with an orphan son, 1 hey ®a> * .e wu> e 
to avenge her husband's death on Helen; and she no* n.v e *•_ 
in her hinds. So when Helen was bathing, she queen sent some 
handmaidens in the guise of Funes, who seized her and hanged her on 
a tree. Hence there is in Rhodes a sanctuary’ of Helen o! the Tree, 
it. I know that the people of Crotonn tell another ston 11 
about Helen, and that the people of Himera agree with them. 

I will record it also. In the Euxine Sea there is 1111 15 " <iVC , 
against the mouths of the Danube; it is sacred to At • cs, an 
is called the White Isle, Its circumference is twenty furlongs. 
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and all the isle is wooded, and full of beasts, both wild and 
tame; and there is in it a temple of Achilles, with an image of 
iihinu The first who sailed to this istand h said to have been a 
Crotcmian named l^onynms. War had broken out between the 
Crotonians and thu Italian Locrkns, who, being akin to the Opunrian 
Loctmn^ call upon Ajax, son of Uileus, to help them in battle, 
Leonymu^ as general of the Groton fan army, attacked the enemy at 
the point where he had beard that Ajax was posted in the van. He 
received, we are toUk a wound in the breast, and being enfeebled by 
it he repaired to Delphi. When he was come, the Pythian priestess 
bade him sail to the White Me, telling him that Ajax would tlie:re 
J J appear to him and would heal him of bis wound. In time be came 
back from the White Isle sound and wdl T and used to tell that 
he had seen Achilles, and Ajax the son of Gileus, and Ajax the son 
of Telamon. And Patrcclus and Anti lochias, he said, were with 
them ; and Helen was wedded to Achilles, arid she had bidden 
him sail to Hi muni, and tell Stcsichorus that the Joss of his eyesight 
was a consequence of her displeasure. Therefore Stesichorus com¬ 
posed his palinode. 


XX 

e. In Therapne I saw tho fountain Messeis* Some of the Lace¬ 
daemonians, however, have asserted that it is the fountain now Darned 
Po!ydeucia + not the fountain at Therapne* which was called Mussets 
of old. The fountain Polydcltcia and a sanctuary of Pollux (Poly- 
deuces) are on the right of the road to Therapne* 

2 Not tar from Therapne is what is called the Phoebaemn, in which 
is a temple of the Dioscuri; and here the lads sacrifice to Enyalius. 
2. At no great distance from it is a sanctuary of Poseidon, sunmmed 
Earth-holder. Going on thence in the direction of Taygetus, you come 
to a place which they name Alesjae : they say that Myles* son ofLelcx, 
was the first man who Invented a mill, and that he ground corn 
Utltsm) in this plate Aiesiae. Here is a shrine of the hero Lace- 

3 daemon, son of Taygete, 3. From this place we cross a river 
Phdliiii, and then passing Amy c Lac and pursuing the st might road in 
the direction of the sea, we come to the she of Phans, once a 
Laconian city. Taming away from the Phellia to the right is the 
road that goes to Mount Taygetust In Use plain is a preemet of 
Messapiafi Zeus. They say that he was to somamed after a priest of 
his. 4, From this point leaving Taygetm we come 10 a place where 
once stood the city of Bryscac. There is still left here ;i temple of 
Daooyvu^ and an image under the oped sky , But the Image 
in the temple may be seen by women only; for women alotic 

4 perform in secrecy the sacrificial rites, 5. Above Bryseae rises 
Mount Taletum, a peak of Taygetus They call this peak sacred 
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to the Sun, and amongst the sacrifices which they here offer to tnc 
Sun horse* The same sacrifice, 1 am aware, is offered by the 
Persians, Not far from Mount Taletum is a place called Euoras, 
where wild animals, especially wild coats, are to be found. Indeed, 
wild coats and hoars may be hunted ail over Mount Taygetus, and 
it swarms with deer and bears. Between Taletum and Euoms is 5 
2 plant which they name Theme: they say that Latona from the 
height*of Taygetn* . - - There is a sanctuary of Demetcr surnamed 
Fleusinian. Here, Lacedaemonians nay, Hercules wns hidden by 
Aesculapius white he was being healed of his wound. 1 here is a 
wooden image of Orpheus in it, a wort, they say, of Pdaagrans. 
u 1 know also of the following custom which is observed here. 
There wan a city by the sea called Helos, which Homer mentions '■ 
in his list of the Lacedaemonians:— 

Who dwelt in Amydae and Helos, the city by the sea. 

It was founded by Hdeus, the youngest of the sons of Perseus, and 
the Dorians afterwards Itsieged and took it. Its people were the first 
slaves of the Lacedaemonian commonwealth, and they were the first 
wh 0 werc called 1 Mots, as indeed Helots they were, 'I he name Helots 
was extended to the slaves subsequently acquired, though these were 
Dorians of Messenia: just as the whole Greek nu e were called 
Hellenes from the district in Thessaly on cl- called Hellas. But to 7 
return : from this Helos a wooden image of the Maid, the daughter ot 
Demeter, h brought on stated days to the sanctuary of Heissiniim 
Uemetcr, 7. Fifteen furlongs from this sanctuary is Lapitlitteum, so 
called from a native man of the name or Upithus, Lapithaeum is in 
TayaehlS, and not far off is Dereum, where is an image of I terealun 
Artemis in the open air, and beside it is a spring which they name 
An onus. Going on beyond Dereum about twenty furlongs yon 
come to liar plea, which extends to the plain. 

a. On the road From Sparta to Arcadia there stands in then 
open ait an image of Athena sumamed Fareu, Eeyund it there 
is a sanctuary of Achilles, which it is not customary to open. But 
the lads who are about to take part in the combat in Plane tree 
grove are wont to sacrifice to Achilles before the light. I he 
Spartans say that the sanctuary was made by Fra*, a grandson 
nf Pergamus, son of Neoptoluttius. 9. Going on we come to 9 
a plate called the Horae's Tomb. For here I’yndareus sacrificed 
a horse and swore the suitors of Helen, making them stand On 
the pieces of the horse. The oath was to dctimd Helen and 
Sum who might be chosen to marry her, if ever they should be 
wronged Having sworn them he buried the horse here. I he seven 
piIIan. which are not far from this tomb ... in accordance, I believe, 
with an ancient fashion, which they say are images of the planets. 
Oil the road is a precinct of Cranius, sumnmed Siemmatian, anil a 
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ir, sanctuary of Mysian Artemis 10. The image of Modesty, distant 
about thirty furlongs from the city, i:- >.;j iij co be an offering of Iearius 
and to have been made for the following reason. After Iearius had 
given Penelope in marriage to Ulysses, he tried to induce his son-in-law 
to take up his abode in Lacedaemon, Failing in the attempt, he nest 
besought his daughter to stay behind* And when she was setting 
i[out lor Ithaca, he followed the chariot, entreating her. Ulysses 
stood it for a time, hut at last he told Penelope either to 
follow him freely, or, if she liked her father better, to go back to 
Lacedaemon. They say that she answered nothing, but simply drew 
down her veil in reply to the question* So icarius, seeing that she 
wished to depart with Ulysses, let her go t and set up an image of 
Modesty; for they say that Penelope had reached this point of 
the road when she drew down bet veiL 

XXI 

i. Twenty furlongs further on the stream of the Uurotas ap¬ 
proaches very near the road, and hero is the tomb of Ladas, the 
dec-test runner of his day* He was crowned at Olympia for a victory 
in the long race; and being taken ill, I suppose* immediately after 
the victory p he was go his way home, but died here, and his grave 
ts above the high road, l lis namesakes who also won a victorv at 
Olympic but in the short race, not the long, was a native of 
Aegstnn in A, rub. according to the Elcan register of Olympic 
3 victors, j. Farther on in the direction of TV liana is the Characoma 
r entrench men t% as it is called; :md after it is Pellana, which was 
a city in days of old. They say that Tyndareus dwelt here when he 
fled from Sparta before Eippoeoon and his &ons, The objects of 
interest which 1 here observed were a sanctuary of Aesculapius and 
the Fdlanian spring. They say that, drawing water at this spring, a 
girl tell into it and vanished ; but the hood that she wore un her 

3 head appeared in another spring called famovj. $ r A hundred 
furlongs distant from Pellaim is IMemina, the best watered place in 
Laconia ; fur it is traveled by the river Eurotas, and isabundandv 
supplied with springs of in own* 

4 4 - Coing down to the sea in the direction of Gythium, we come 
to the Lacedaemonian village of Croceae. The stone quarry is not 
nm: continuous mass of rook, bar the stones are dug out in the 
sba[u- of pebbles. They axe hard to work, but once worked they 
might grace sanctuaries of the gods* and they arc especially fitted to 
adorn swimming-baths and fountains. In front of the village stands 
a stone image of Croeeatinn Zeus, and at the quart v them arc bronze 

5 images of the Dioscuri. 5. Alter Croceae, turning off to the right 
rrom the straight toad to Gythium, you will come to the town of 
Aegtae: they say that this is the town which Homer names Augean 
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Here is a lake oiled the Uke of F^don. and at the uke «a 
temple with an image of the god. Bat they for to fish in the tjj 
frjr they say that he who catches fish in it a tamed into the fish 

cahed ^ thjtly fu ,i on „ 5 from Aegiac: « is boOt beside the c 

sea, and'now belongs to the Free Lu»ninfis, whom the Emperor 
Augustus released front the relation oi seriuom in which they had 
stood to the Lacedaemonians of Spaito. The whole ol Fdm 
except the Isthmus of Corinth, is surrounded by sea j but the 
finest shell-fish for the manufacture of the purple dye, treM to 
the shell-fish of the Phoenician Sea, are famished by thccnartof 
Laconia. The Free Laconians have eighteen cities. The fi^t, 7 
which wc reach bv descending from Aegkt to the sea is Lythium ; 
after It areTeulhrom* and Las and Pyirhichus; and on I acnarura are 
Caenepolis, Oetyhis, LraCtm, Thalamae, also Alagoni* and Lcrctua. 
On the- farther side of Gythium, on the sea-coast, are AH'pus, Acriae, 
Bocae, Zarax, Epidaums limcra, Bmsiae, Geronthrae, Manus, uioe 
are all that are left out of what were once the four-anc-twenty Cities 
uf the Free Laconians, The reader will please to remember that 
all the other cities mentioned by me in this book belong to 
;,tid are not, like the foregoing, independent. 7- \ l< 7°^_ t ', 

(lithium say that their city was founded by no mortal man, but tft.a 
Hercules and Apollo, after contending for the l«“ 01 ™ 
tripod, and making it up again between them, jointly founded ™ 

In the market-place of Gvthium three are images ot Apollo and Hre 
cults, and near them n an image of Dionysus* In another part ot ihe 
wn is Camean Apollo, and a sanctuary of Ammon, and a bronze 
image of Aesculapius [the temple is toufioi). and a spring u. *> u ^ 

longing to the god, and a holy sanctuary of Gomeier, and an 
or Earth-holdbg Poseidon. 8, The people of Gythivm talk o an 
Old Man who lives in the sea. 1 luund that he was no «h« than 
Kerens. Their name for him was suggested h} P®® ° L 
Homer's Iliad* where Thetjs is speaking: 

G<s you now dnwn into the broad Ih^qtti ^ 

Tp see the old man of the sea md your lathers house. 

In Gythium there is a gate called the gate of Gastor, ondm the 
acropolis there is a temple of Athena with an iniap.e o c g 


XXII 


I. Just three furlongs from Gythium is an unmooght sitooej they 
stay ihal Orestes, sitting down on it + was relt^-v-u- 1 ot is ec^-l nL - 5! • 
therefore the stum: was named Zeus £ nppotas ( nrkever > m 
Doric tongu*. *. Off Gythium lies the island of Lran^ wnere 
Alexander, according to Homer T embraced Helen * or e 1IUL - 
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alter he had earned her oil On the mainland opjiosite to the 
island is a sanctuary of Aphrodite Migonitis - and the whole place 

a is called Migomutn. They say that this sanctuary was founded 
by Alexander. And when Menetaua had taken Ilium, and had 
returned safe home eight years after the sack of Troy he set up 
images of Thetis and of the goddess Pnutidica (*cxacter of punish¬ 
ment') near the sanctuary of Migonitis. Above Migonium is" a 
mountain railed Urysium. sacred to Dionysus - and they Celebrate 
a festival ol 1 (ionysus at the beginning of spring. Among the stories 
which they tell of the rites is that they find here a ripe bunch of 
grapes. 

3 3 - About thirty furlongs to the left of Cythbun there are on the 
mainland walls of a plate called Trinasus (‘three Islands 1 ), which 
appears to me to have been a fort and not a city. I suppose it got 
its name from the islets, three in number, which here lie off the 
mainland. About eighty furlongs beyond Trinanu you come to the 

4 rmns ol Helos. 4, About thirty furlongs beyond them is a city, Acrine 
on the sea. Here there is a temple of the ‘.Mother of the Gods, with 
a stone image 01 her: both are worth seeing. The people of Actiae 
say that it is the most ancient sanctuary of this goddess in Pelo- 
potmese. I he oldest of alt her images, however, is on the tuck of 
Coddmus at Magnesia, to the north of Sipyltis: the Magnesian9 

5 say it was made by Brotcas, son of Tantalus. Acriae also pro¬ 
duced an Olympic victor, by name Nicodes, who won five pmte for 
running in two Olympiads, A monument is raised tD him between 
the gymnasium and the part of the city wall which is beside 

6the harbour. 5. Geronthrae lies inland from Acriae nt a 
distance of one hundred and twenty furlong It was inhabited 
before the Heraclids came to Pdopotmese, but the Dooms of 
LwdtiMnon expelled the Achaean population, and sent colonists of 
their own to iL In my rime the town belonged to the Free Laconians. 
Un the way from Acriae to Geronthrac is a village called I’alaca 
t old ): in fleronthrae itself there is a temple of Ares with a sacred 

7 gmve. Every year ih ey hold a feslival in honour of lhe ^ duri „ 

which it is forbidden to women to enter the grave. Roundabout 
the market-place are the springs of drinking water. In the acropolis 
is a temple of Apollo with (he ivory head of his image- the rest 
of the image was destroyed by fire along with the former temple. 

8fr- Manus is another town of the Free I womans: it is distant a 
huadre,! furlongs from Geronthrac. Here there is an ancient 
sanctuary common to ull lhe gods : it is surrounded by a grove con- 
There spnngi! in the sanctuary of Artemis 
S. ’i 1 "" 15 ." certun| y as weli supplied with water as a [dace can 
be. Above the town is a village, Glyppia, which is also in the 
interior. And twenty furlongs from Geronthrac is another village 
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These place lie inland from Acrlae. 7. But on the sea there is the 9 
0 tv of Asonus, distant sixty futlonga from Acriat In it is a temple 
ot'the Roman emperors, and about twelve furlong mlandlrom 
the city Is a sanctuary of Aesculapius, whom they name hhilobus 
(‘friend of the peopleThe bones which are preserved in the 
gramflMiun, and which people venerate, arc human bones in spite of 
Their extraordinary size. In the acropolis is a sanctuary of Athena, 
suttiamcd Cyparissk (‘she of the cypress’). At the foot of the 
acropolis ore the rninn of a city called the city of the KuMypre™ 
■Ichaeans. 1 11 this district there is also a sanctuary of Aesculapfe* dis- » 
lam about fifty furlongs from Asopus : the place where the sanctuary 
is situated is tamed Hypertekatmn. SL Two hundred furlongs from 
Asonus is a cape jutting into the sea ; they call it Onugnathus ( t.ie 
iaw of the ass ’). Here is a sanctuary of Athena without either image 
or roof r it is said to have been made by Agamemnon. 1 here is also 
the tomb of Cinadus, one of the pilots of Menekus ship- 9 - : Af,CT 11 
the cape the Bay of Boem: runs into the land, and there is the City ol 
Bocae at the head of the bay. This city was founded by Bocus, one 01 
the Heraclids, and he is said to have gathered people into n iroin three 
cities. Etk Aphrttdisias and Side. Of these three ar.ctcnt cities two 
are said to have been founded by Aeneas when, on his flight 10 Italy, 
he was driven into this bay by storms : they say [hat Etias was his 
daugh-cT. The third of the rilL-s is said to have been called after bide, 
daughter of Dana us. So when the people of these three towns went 11 
forth into The world they sought to know where it nt M ot 
heaven that they should dwell. And il was loretuld them that Artemis 
would show them where they should abide. So when they were 
gone ashore, and a hare appeared to them, they took the hare a* 
their guide. And when U dived into 1 myrtle tree, they built a city 
where the myrtle stood- And they worship that very myrtle-tree till 
this day, and they call Artemis by the name of Saviour. In the 
market-place of Boeae there is a temple of Apollo, and m a different 
part of the town there are temples of Aesculapius, berapis, am 
Isis. Not mure than seven furlongs from Boeae are some rums : 
on tlic kft as you go to them sI^lthIs a image o ermes. 

Among the ruins there is a no£ mcon&idenblc sanetmuy o 
Aesculapius and Health. 


xxiii 

1. Cythera lies opposite Boeae ; and to Cape Fktanbtusf* plane- 
tree grove 1 ), the nearest point in the iala.net to Me main an 1 , 
it is a sail of forty furlongs from Cape Onugnathus 011 the mainlatid- 
In Cytheia there is the sea port uf Scaitdea on the coast: the 
city of Cythera is about ten furlongs inland from Scondea. ine 
sanctuary of the Heavenly Goddess is most holy, and of all Greet 
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sanctuaries of Aphrodite this Ls the most ancient. The goddess 
U represented by a wooden image armed. 

2 Sailing from Bocae t in the direction of Cape Malea, we come to a 
harbour named Nymphneum* and a standing image of Poseidon, 
and dose to the sea a cave in which is a spring of sweet water. 
The neighbourhood is thickly peopled. 

2. After rounding Cape Malea you reach a place on the coast 
one hundred furlongs from Malea, on the borders of the territory of 

I Boeae. It is sacred to Apollo and is named Epidelium; for the 
wooden image of Apollo which is now there once stood in Delos. 
In the days when. Delos was a mart of Greece and traders were 
believed to be safe there under the protection of die god T Mono 
p banes, general of Mithridatts, knowing that (he island was un- 

4 fortified and the people unarmed, sailed to it with a fleet, massacred 
the pop illation, Foreigners and natives alike, looted much uf the 
merchandise and all the votive offerings, sold the women and 
children into slavery, and razed the town of Delos to the ground. 
Whether he did it out of pure wantotm&ss, or by Lite express orders 
of Mithridates, who can tell ? A covetous man thinks mom of gain 
than of godliness. In the hurly-burly of the sank a saucy barbarian 
hurled this wooden image into the SCO; and the waves washed ic 
i<> this spnt eh the territory uf Boeae„ and therefore they name the 

5 place Kpidelmm ( l New Delos 3 ), 3. But neither Menop bancs nor 
Mithridates lumsdi eluded the wrath of die god Metrophanes was 
overtaken by it immediately ; for when he put out to sta after ilic 
sack of Delos the merchants who had escaped lay in wait far him 
and sent him to the bottom. At a Liter time Mlthridates, i.hum 
ofEir. kingdom and hounded from land to land by the Romans, 
was driven by the god to lay bands on himself. Some say, how- 
ever, that one of bis mercenaries dealt him, as a favour, the fatal 
stroke. Such was the fate that befell these impious men. 

6 4- The territory of Bocae is bordered by Epi damns Limera, 
which 13 distant from Epidelimu about two hundred furlongs. The 
people say that they are not Lacedaemonfads, hut Epidatirians of 
ArgoIis r and lhat being sent by the State to consult Aesculapius at 
Cos, they touched at this point of Laconia in the course of their 
voyage,and that here dreams were vouchsafed to (hem, in consequence 

7 of which they staid and took up their abode on the sjhjI. They say 
too, t hat they had brought with them from their home in Epidanrus a 
serpent, which escaped from the ship and dived into the earth not 
far from the sea. And so r what with the vision they had seen In 
their dreams, and what with the omen or the serpent, it seemed 
good to them to abide and dwell there mere the serpent dived 
into the ground there are altars of Aesculapius, and olive-trees grow 

fi round about them. 5, Going forward on the right about two 
luriongs we come to what is called the water of Ino r It is as big 
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as & small Lake, but much deeper. At the festival of Tno they 
ihrDw barley loaves into this water, U the water twites and keeps the 
loaves* at is a good augury for the person who threw them in* but 
if it sends them up to the surface, it is judged a bad omen. The 9 
craters at Etna give like indications. For people cast vessels of gold 
and silver and ah sorts of victims into them ; and if the fire 
swallows them up the people are glad, taking it for a happy omen ; 
bin if the dame rejects what a man throws into 11 they think evil will 
befall that man. 6. On die way that leads from Boeae to Epidauras 
Limera there is in the Epidiuumn territory a sanctuary of Artemis 
of the Lake, The city k bulk on high ground not far from 
the sea, and the sights worth seeing here are a sanctuary of 
Aphrodite, a sanctuary of Aesculapius with a standing image of the 
god in stone, a temple of Athena on the acropolis, and another of 
Zeus, surnamed Saviour, in front of the harbour, 7. Opposite the ji 
city a cape called Minoa juts into the sea. The bay does 
not differ from the other inlets of the sea in laiccmia ; but the 
beach here affords pebbles of finer shape and of every hue. 


XXIV 

1, A hundred furlongs from Epidauras is Zaras, a place with a 
good harbour; but of all the towns of the Free Laconians this is 
most decayed* for it was the only town in Laconia width was 
destroyed by Cleonyimis, son of Cleomenes* son of Agedpolk 
The history of Cleonymus has been given by me elsewhere. IJ-^ re 
is nothing in Zarax but a temple of Apollo at the end of the 
harbour with an image holding a lute, 

3. Going on from Zara* beside the sea for about a hundred fur- a 
tongs, and then turning inland, and going up country for ah nut ten 
furlongs, you come to the mins of Cyphanta, Amongst the mins ts 
a grotto sacred to Aesculapius; the image is 01 stone- 1 here is 
also a spring of cold water gushing from a, rock, £ hey say that Ata- 
lanta was hundng here,and that, being tormented with thirst, she struck 
the rock with her spear, and so the water flu wed out ^ 3- Brasiae is j 
the farthest seaside town of the Free Laconians in this direction - it 
15 two hundred furlongs from CyphanU by sea. The [^uple here 
Ely, though nobody else agrees with them, that Semdc liad a son by 
Zeus, that being detected by Cadmus she and her mfirnt Dionysus 
were put into a chest, anti that the chest drifted to their shore. 
Secndc, they say, was dead when they toiind her, so they buried 
her splendidly ; but Dionysus they brought up. Hence the name at 4 
their town, which had been Qreatae before, was changed to Brnstae, 
because the chest was washed ashore; And of wails cast up by the 
sea it 15 still commonly said that they tkfa&rasfM. The people of 
Brasiae say, too, that in her wanderings Ino came to their country t 
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and desired to be nurse to Dionysus, And they show the cavern 
where I no nursed Dionysus* and they cal! t h e plain the Garden of 

5 Dionysus. 4. There is here a sanctuary of Aesculapius and one of 
Achilles,, and they hold a festival of Achilles every year. There is a 
small headland at Brasiae, jutting gently intu the sea, and on it 
stand brome figures not more than a foot high^ with caps on their 
heads. Whether the people suppose them to be the Dioscuri or the 
Cory bant es 1 do not know. Anyhow there are three of them ; and 
an image of Athena makes four 

5. On the right of Gythium is Las r distant ten furlongs 
from the sea and forty from Cythiuim The town is now built 
between the mountains of Ilium, Asist, and Cnacadiuin, but it 
used to stand on the top of Mount Asia. There ate still some 
ruins of the old town* and in front of the walls an image of 
Hercules, and a trophy of victory ever the Macedonians. These 
Macedonians were part of the army with which Philip invaded 
Tricon la 1 they had straggled from the main body and were hany- 

7 ing the coast Amongst die ruins h a temple of Athena sur- 
named -Asia: they say that it was made by Pollux and Castor 
when they came safe back from Colchis, and that there is a sanc¬ 
tuary of Athena Asia in Colchis also. I know that the sons of 
Tyndareus went on the voyage with Jason; but that the Cobhkns 
worship Athena Asia is a statement that l give on the authority of 
the people of Las* from whom 1 had it. Near the modem town is 
a fountain called Galaco ('milky p ) from the colour of the water, 
and beside the fountain is a gymnasium. There stands abo an 

6 ancient image of Hermes. On Mount Ilium is a temple of Dionysus, 
and on the very summit a temple of Aesculapius, At Mount Cnu ra¬ 
dium is a sanctuary of Camcan Apollo. 6 r If you go on about 
thirty furlongs from, the sanctuary of Cam can Apollo, you tome to a 
place Hypsa on ihc Spartan border, where there is a sanctuary of 
Aesculapius and of Anemia sumamtrd Daphnaea (* she of the laurel *)> 

9 By the sea there is a temple of Artemis Dictynna ^gcKidess of 
nets') on a cape, and they hold a yearly festival in hut honour. 
To the left of this cape the river Smenus falls into the and 
the water of the river is sweet to drink, none sweeter. Its sources 
arc in Mount Taygetns, and its distance from Las is not more than 

10 five furlongs, 7. In a place called Aramtim there is the grave of 
Las, with a_ statue over the tomb. The people here say that this 
bw was their founder and was slain by Achilles, who landed in tbetr 
country to ask Helen in marriage from Tyndareus. But to tell the 
truth, it was Patrodus that killed Las; for it was Patrodus who 
wooed Helen. To prove that Achilles did nnt ask Helen in 
marriage T will net adduce the face that Iie is not mentioned among 

11 the ^ wooer* of Helen in the fWai^wi vf llbr/im, Eut at the 
beginning of his poem Homer says that Achilles went to Troy to 
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please the sons of Atieus, and not because he was bound by the 
oaths exacted by Tyndmus \ and again, in the description of the 
pimes Horner represents AntiEochus as saying that Ulysses is a 
generation older than himself, and he represents Ulysses as telling 
Alcinous in his account of hell that he had wished to see Theseus 
and PuithdifSj men of a former generation; and we know that 
Theseus carried olT Helen. So it is a sheer impossibility that 
Achilles can have been a suitor of Helen. 

XXV 

i, Going on from the tomb you come to the mouth of a river, 
called the Seyms, because Pyrrhus, son of Achilles, sailing from 
Scyroa to wed Hcrmionc! pm in here with his ships: before that 
time the river had no name. Crossing the river we come to an 
ancient sanctuary at some distance from an altar of Zeus, 2. Forty 
furlongs from the river is the inland town of Fyrrhichus. Some say 2 
that the town got its name from Pyrrhus, son of Achilles; others 
lhaE Pyrrhichus is one of the gods called Curetes r Some say lhat 
Siienus came from Malen and dwelt here. That Si fen us was 
brought up at Platen is proved by the following passage in an ode 
of Pindar;— 

The strung one, the dancer 

Whom the MaSea-bom SOenttS, husband of Nails, reared 5 

and that he also Ixntj the name of Pyrrhiclms, though it is nut 
mentioned by Pindar, is affirmed by the people about Malen. In j 
the market-place at Pyirhk-hus is a well which the people believe to 
have been given them by SiEenus. They would ruti short of water 
if this well were to fail. In their land there is a sanctuary of 
Artemis, sumamed Astratea, because here the Amazons ceased from 
their forward march (sfrpftin) ; also a sanctuary of Amazonian 
Apollo. The images of both are of wood, and are said to have 
been dedicated by the women who came from the Thcrmedon. 
y From Fyrrhichus you descend to the sea and reach Teu throne. 4 
The people there declare that their founder was Teuthras, an 
Athenian. They revere Tssomn Artemis above ail gods, and they 
have a spring of water called Nnia, 

4. One hundred and fifty furlongs from Teuthrone Cape 
Tacniftim juls into the sea; and there are two harbours* the 
harbour qf Achdles and the harbour of Psanintbus- On the cape 
is a temple like a cave, and in front of it an image of Poseidon* 
Some Greek poets have said that here Hercules dragged up the 5 
Hound of hell But np rnad leads underground through the cave, 
nor is it easy to believe that gods have an underground ab**de 
tn which the souls of the dead assemble, Hecataeus, the Milesian, 
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hit i>n a likely explanation; he said that Taennnim was the 
home of a dreadful snake cal ted the hound of hell, because its 
bite was instantly fatal ■ and this snake, he said, was broughs by 
o Hercules to Einyatteus. Hunter, who waa the first U* call the 
creature brought by Hercules the hound of hell, neither gave it 
a proper name nor made a monster of it, Like the Chimaera* But 
later poets mvented the name Cerberus, a nd endued him with 
three heads, representing him in all other respects as a do;j- 
Uhereas Homer no more implied that the creature was the 
domestic dog than if he had called a serpent hound of held 
7 5. Amongst the votive oJurings at Tacnamm is a brotiiO statue 
of the minstrel Arkm on a dolphin. In his histoiy of Lydia Hero¬ 
dotus tells the story of Anon and the dolphin on hearsay ; hut I 
have actually seen the dolphin at Paraselene that was mauled bv 
fishermen, and testifies its gratitude to the boy who healed it l 
saw that dolphin answer to the hoy’s call, and t-jrry him on its back 
S when he chose to ride- There is also a spring at Tacnarum. 
Nowadays there is nothing wonderful about the spring ; but they 
say that formerly when people looked into the writer they could see 
[he harbours and the ships, A woman slopped tbe?;e exhibitions for 
ever by washing dirty clothes in ihe water, 
h 6. From Cape r raenanrm it is a 5a 11 uf about forty furlongs to 
CaenepoliSr which wai also called Tatnanim of oLL In le there is 
a hail of Demeter, and beside the sea a temple of Aphrodite 
with .1 standing image of stone. Thirty fu Hongs horn here is 
Thyrides* a promontory of Tacnanitii, and ruins of u diy Hippoia ; 
among the mins is a sanctuary of Artemfe Hippalaitk, 7. A lit lie 
10 way off is the town of Mcssa and a harbour. From this harbour it is 
a hundred and fifty furlongs to Octyl urn, The hern, from whom 
the town got k§ name, was by descent an Argire, being a son rjf 
Amphiatmx, son of Antimachus. At Oetylurn a sanctuary of 
Sum pis, and in the market-plxice a wooden image of Camenn Apollo, 
are worth seeing. 


XXV! 

i. From Oetylqm to Thalamae the distance by road is about 
eighty furlongs: on the road is a Sanctuary pf too and an oracle. 
Inquirers of the oracle go to sleep, and the goddess reveals to them 
in dreams all that they wihh to know. Bron/e images stand in the 
optn part of the sanctuary; one is an image of Fasiphae, the 
other is of the i?un. The image In the temple I cuuld not see 
rleurfy by reason of the garlands, but they toy that it, too, is of 
bronze. Water flows from a sacred spring, sweet to drink. Pasi- 
phne Is a surname of the Moon, and not a local divinity of the 
people of Thalamae, 
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, From Thalamae it is a distance Df twenty furlongs to u 
dace on the coast named Pephma. OiT'it lies an isk-l also 
Lllcd Pephnus, no higher than a large rock ; and the peop^ of 
Thdamac say that the Dioscuri were bom on it. I know licit 
Alcnian also says so in a song. They say, however, that they were 
nqt brought up in Pephnm, but that it was Hermes who took them 
LD 1'ellana. In this islet are bronze images of the I.coscun, a loot 3 
high : they stand under the open sky, but the sea that breaks over 
the rock in winter will, not wash them away. J his is a marvel; and 
the ants here arc whiter than ants elsewhere.. 1 he lessen tans say 
that this district was Lheins of oid, so they think that the Dioscuri 
belong tn them rather than to the fmccdaemonians. 

t From Penh mis it is twenty furlongs to Ijnrctra. _ ' v ' h > 4 

the town is caked Lcuctra. T do not know; hut if it is after 
Leucippus, son of Ferieres, as the M esse mans say, that, I supple, is 
ihc reason why the people here honour Aesculapius above all the 
gods, believing him to be the son of Arsmoe, daughter of Leucippus, 
There is a stone image of Aesculapius, and elsewna* an image oi 
Ints. There is also a temple of Cassandra, daughter of Priam, with S 
an image of her: the natives call her Alexandra. There are also 
wooden images of Cam can Apollo, just like the images at Sparta. 
On the acropolis is a sanctuary oi Athena, with an unagt ot tbo 
goddess- There is also a temple and a grave of Loveat Leuam. 
Water flows through the grove in winter, hut even in flood it could no 
sweep 3 way the leaves that fall from the trees in spring- 4- I 
mention an event which 1 know to have happened in my iin.,. in 
the sea-coast of Leuctra. Sparks were earned by the wind into a 
wood, and most of the trees were burned down; and when_ t he 
place had been stript hare, an image of Ithomadan Zeus found 
standing there. The Messcnknn say that this isP™° f 
Leuetra belonged to Messenia of old. But it may be that L euctrn 
was originally inhabited by Ueedaemomaiw who worshipped Ithm 
iruaian Zeus. 

< CordamyK mentioned by Homer among the gifts promised 7 
by Agamemnon, is subject to the Lacedaemonians of Sparta, havmg 
been severed from Messenia by the Emperor Augustus It is rigid 
furlongs from the sea, and sixty from l^ctm. Ha rlot f ar_t>om 
the beach, is .1 sacred precinct of the daughters of Ner^U > to 
this place it is said they came up from the sea to Ltho.d 1 yrrhus, 
son of Achilles, when he was going to bparta to wed H^rmionev 
In the town is a sanctuary of Athena, also a Umean Apollo, as is 

usual with the Dorians * * 

6. The city which in Homer is named Lnope m at he promt S 
day called Gemnk. The people are Messenmns, hut belong to the 
confederacy of the Free l womans. In tins city, according to some, 

Nestor was brought up; according to others, he lied to it wht 
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9 Fylus was captured by Hercules. 7, Here in Gerenia is the tomb 
of Machann, son of Aesculapius, and here he has a holy sanctuary. 
In his sanctuary the sick may be made whole, 'llicy name the 
sacred place Rhodus, and there is a standing image of Machaob 
in bronze: on his head is a wreath* which the Me&seniam in 
ihetr lr>cal dialect call kifiho. r. The author of the epic called the 
Ltfif f Tit ad says that Mnchaon was killed by Eurypyhis, sod of 
id Telephus. That is why (as I myself know) the following rule 
is observed in the sanctuary of Aesculapius at Pcrgamus : though 
they begin the hymns with Telephus, they say not a word about 
Eurypylus in them; indeed, they will not even name him in 
the temple, because they know he was the murderer of Machaon. 
It is said that Machaon h s bones were brought back by Nestor 
But Podalrdns, they say, when the Greeks were sailing back after 
the sack of Ilium, was carried out of his course, and being driven to 
Syraus, on the mainland of Cariu, he took up his abode ther& 

11 8. In the district of Gertma is Mount Calathium, On it is a 

sanctuary of Ctaca, and there is a cavern just beside the sanctuary. 
The mouth of the cavern is narrow i but the interior is worth 
seeing. Inland from Gerenia about thirty furlongs is ALagonia : I 
have already mentioned the town in the list of Free Laconian cities. 
There are sanctuaries of Dionysus and Artemis there that are worth 
seeing, 
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i. The boundary between Messenia and that portion of its territory 
which was severed from it by the emperor and assigned to 
Laconia is constituted at present* in the direction ofGerenla, by the 
glen called Cboerius (* Sow-dale r J, 2. ! hey say that the land was 
once uninhabited* and that it received its first inhabitants in the 
following manner* Lelex reigned in the country which is now 
called f.-jirn mn^ but which was then called after him Lelegia. When 
he died his elder son Myles succeeded to the kingdom. Polycaon 
was a younger son* and therefore remained in a private station* till 
he married an Argive wife, Messene fc daughter of Triopas, son of 
Phorbaa. Now Messene was proud, for her father was more a 
illustrious and powerful than any Creek of the day; and she thought 
scorn that her husband should remain a private man. So they 
gathered together a host from Argos and Lacedaemon and came to 
this country, and the whole land was named Messene after the wife of 
Polycaotu 3* Cities* too* were founded, and amongst others Andama* 
where they built their palace* But before the battle of Leudra, j 
fought between the Thebans and l^cedaecioniuns, and before the 
foundation of the present city of Messene at the foot of Ithorue, 1 
think that no city was as yet called Messent I gather this especially 
from Homer. For in the list of the men who went to Ilium, while 
enumerating Pylus, Arene, and other cities, he mentions no city 
called Messene. And in the following passage in the Odyssey he 
shows that the Messenians were a people and not a titj v — 

For MessenLan men tamed off sheep from Jihaca. 

But stall more clearly* in speaking of the bow of Iphitus:— 4 

And they two met each cither in Messene 
In the house of Qrtilochus, 

For by the house of Qrtiloclius m Messene,, Homer meant the town 
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of Fhcrae, and this ho himself explains in the visit of PisEstratus to 
Mercians:— 

And to Fherae they crime, to the hou'ic of Piucleus, 

Sou of Grtllochns, 

5 4. However that may be, the first who reigned in this country 

were Polycadm, son of LeleX* and his wife Messene. It was to ihi^ 
Messene that Can eon* son of Cchcnus, son of Phlyua, brought the 
orgies of the Great Goddesses from Elenm The Athenians say 
that Phlyus himself was a son of Earth, and they are supported by 
the hymn which Musaens composed on Demeter for the Ly com ids, 

G But many years after the time of Caucon the mysteries of the Great 
Goddesses were raised to higher honour by Lyons, son of Pandion ; 
and the place where he purified the initiated is still named the 
oak-coppice of Lycus. And that there is an oak-coppice in this 
country called the oak-coppice of Lycus is mentioned by the Cretan 
poet Rhianus:— 

Beside the rugged Elaeus, and above the oak-coppice of Lycus. 

7 5* And that this Lycus was the son of band ton is shown by the 
verses inscribed on the statue of Methapus. For Methapus also 
made some changes in the mode of celebrating the mysteries, 
Methapus was an Athenian hy descend and he was a deviser of 
mysteries and ail sorts of orgies. It was he who instituted the 
mysteries of the Cabin for the Thebans; and he also set up in the 
chapel of the Lycomid# a statue inscribed with an epigram, which 
contains a passage confirming what I have said :— 

$ And 1 purified houses of Hermes . , . and paths 

Of Pemitter and of the first-b^m Maid, where they say 
That Mcsscue iuRtitutcd fnr the Great Goddesses a rite 
Which she learned from Caucon T illustrious scion of Phlyus, 

And I marvelled how Lycus, sun of FamJicm* 

Established all die sac ted rites of Atthis in dear Ancknia. 

9 This epigram shows that Caucon, a descendant of Phlyus, came to 
the home of Messene* and in regard lo Lycus it shows, amongst 
other things, that the mysteries were anciently celebrated En Andania. 
It is natural to suppose that Messene established the mysteries in the 
place where she and Polyeaun dwelt rather than anywhere dsc. 


II 

I; Wishing very much to kam who were the nous of Folycaon 
by Messene* I read lbe poem called l he Emat and the epic 
eaded the A'hujmtia^ and, moreover, all the genealogies composed 
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by Cinaethon and Asius. But they had nothing to say on the 
subject I am aware that in the Great Eotne if ls ir ^. d L * 
Polycaon, son of Burns, married Euaechme, daughter of HyUuii,,wn 
of Hercules, but no account is giver in the poem of MesKnth 
husband or of Mcssene herself. a. But m after time, when there a 
was none of the descendants of Foiycaon left (the tomlt lasted five 
generations, I think, and not more}, the people fetched Peno^, son 
ST 2 S?*. be their king- To his court, the MM<» JR 

came Mdaneus, who drew a goad bow and was hentcrecko* 
sun of Apollo. Ferieres allotted him Carnasmm, then called 
Oechalia, to dwell in. They say the city got the name of OechaUa 
from the wife of Meitmeus. Most things in Greece are subjects , 
of dispute. In the present case the Thessalians, on the oneside, 
affirm that Eurytion, which is now deserted, was ot yorea city and 
was called Qeehalia; but the Enboema, on the other side, have a 
different story, with which Grcophylas in ids poem agrees 

Ho-taeus the Milesian says that Occhaha is in Sums, winch innn 
part of the district of Eretria. But the Mencnmn «ory to 

me the more probable, especially on account of the bones oi 
Eurytus, which f shall speak of in the sequel. 

V Ferieres had by Gorgopltone. daughter of Fenseus, two sons, 4 
Aphareus and Uucippus, and when Ft-rieres died, these sons * 
eceded to the kingdom of Messcrua; but Aphareus had tic 
power of the two. On coming to the Lhrone, Afimreus * 

city Arene, (and named it) after the daughter of ,vua us, _ 
at once his wife and his half-sister on the mo ers si * _ \ 

gophune married Oebalus also. Her story has a rea,.) ^ _ 

touched on by me in treating of Algol is and l.aconia. P ■ 3 
then, founded the city of Arene in Mcssemin, anu w -i- ‘ . . 

Nolens fled from lolcus to escape FeLas, Aplicueus _ 

in his house, and gave him the lands beside tile ’ , I 

Fylus and other cities. Neleus toot up h.s abode and 
his palace at Fvlus. He was called a son of Poseidon, ^trefllly 
he was a son of Crethcus, son of Aeolus. 4 - If us, of6 

rtinn, also came to Arene, when he was driven from AthensJj?!‘ 
brother Aegeus; and ho revealed to Aphareus, his ion',, an l 
A rene, the orgies of the Great Goddesses, 
to Andania, and exhibited them to them there, >ocaurc 
also that Caucon had initiated Messene. The elder ttdnji 
manly of the sons of Aphareus w-as and k e )Oung ‘ 

Lynceu5, of whom Pindar said (believe it who iiies) s Fy„ 

v;zs sq sharp that he saw through the trunk ot “ 5 * 

dn not know that Lynceus bad offspring, but ■ _ a ^ 7 
a daughter Cleopatra, who matried Meleager. ‘ e « Hired 

epic called the CyjSt says that Frotesilaus, the first ™an who dared 
to leap ashore when the Greek fleet touched the roa p 
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Polydora, a daughter of Meleager, son of Oeneus. If this is true, 
these three women, beginning with Marpessa, all slew themselves 
because their husbands had died before them. 

m 

i. But the sons of Aphaieus came to blows with their cousins 
the Dioscuri about the kine; and. in the tight Lynceus was 
slain by Pollux, and Idas was killed by a thunderbolt. So the 
house of Aphareus being left without a male, Nestor, son of 
Kclcus, succeeded to the whole kingdom of Messcnia, including 
that part over which Idas had been king. Only the Mt> c «.nr?n g 
who obeyed the sons of Aesculapius were not subject to Nestor. 

a a. For they say that the sons of Aesculapius were Messenians, and 
went to the Trojan war: Aesculapius, according to them, was the 
son, not of Coronis, but of Arsinoe, daughter of Leucippus, And 
there is a deserted village in Messenia that they call Tricca, and 
they quote the verses of Homer in which Nestor is represented 
attending kindly to Machaon, who has been hit by an arrow, their 
inference being that he would not have shown so much interest in 
anybody but a neighbour and the king of a kindred people. But 
as the principal confirmation of their view respecting the sons of 
Aesculapius, they point to the tomb of Machaon at Gerenia, and to 
the sanctuary of the sons of Machaon at Pharae. 

3 j. Two generations after the end of the Trojan war and the 
death of Nefcus, which befell after he had returned home, the 
expedition of the Dorians and the return of the Heme] ids drove 
the descendants of Neleus from Messcnia. This I have already 
mentioned incidentally in my account of Tisamenus. Here 1 will 
add that whir the Dorians gave Argos to Temernts, Cresphontes 
asked them for Messcnia, on the plea that he too was older than 

4 Aristodemus. Aristodemus was dead ; hu t the claim of Cresphontes 
was strongly apposed by Them*, son of Autesion. Thetas came of 
Theban stock, and was the fourth descendant of Polynkcs, EO n of 
Oedipus. At this time he was guardian of the sons of Aristodemus, 
being their uncle on the mother's side; for Aristodemus married 
Aigea, daughter of Autesion. But Cresphontes had set Ids heart 
on getting Messenia as his share ; so he entreated Tememis, and 
having won him over, he pretended to leave the question to be 

5 decided by lot Temenus took a pitcher with water in it, and 
dropped into it the lots of Cresphontes and the son* of Aristodemus, 
an agreement having been made that they whose lot came up first 
should have the first choice of land. Teihcnus had made both the 
lots ; but the lot of the sons of Aristodemus he made of earth 
dried in the sun, and the lot of Cresphontes he made of earrh 
baked in the fire. So the lot of the sons of Aristodemus was 
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M in the water; and the lot thus falling on Cresphont^ 
he lose MessenkL The old Mtssenion 
driven out by the Dorians, hut submitted to bejuted 1if 
i„ tf . ,_d to rive the Dorians a share of their land, ihese 
£”3°-* .he, fU induced » muk. b, *= mpld. wt b.tot 
they regarded their own kings, because ihey were by d««*nt 
Minvans from Mens. Cresphotites momed Mcrope, daughter of 
cSs then king of the Arcadians: by her heJmd several 
children,’ of whom the youngest was AepytuS- 4 - He bui t ie 7 
nn.i ai t fr which was to be the residence oi himself and his son* 
atenwlcnis. Of old the kings, including Fcrieres, dwelt in Andama ; 
but after Aphareus had founded Aicne, he and his suns dwelt there. 
Purine the reigns of Nestor and bis descendants the palace was at 
Fylust but Cresphontes established the residence of the king in 
Stenyclerus. As he governed on the whole m the interest of the 
commons, the men of property revolted and rnurderedlum and 
his sons except Aepytus, who being still a child wasU = _ b 
un by Cypsclus, and was the only one of the family who escaped. 

5. When Aepytus was grown to manhood, die At “ 
him to Messed* and his restoration was supported by the a her 
kin^s of the Dorians, to wit, the sons of Anstodermis, and l^H, 
son"of Temenus. On coming to the throne Aepytus punished the 
murderers of his father, and all who had been acccmplic«mi]« 
murder; and winning over the Messeruan nobles by _ _ m 

and the commons by his bounty, he row_so hig 11 lids' 
that bis descendants were called Aepytuis instea o> 1 1 . . ‘ . 

6. His son Glaucus, who reigned after him, was content to _ 
the public policy and the private behaviour_o' “ s . ' _ of 

piety he surpassed him. The precinct of .c _ . , , 

Uhome, as it had been consecrated by Polyaum and 
hitherto been unhonomed by the Dorians. 
introduced among the Dorians the reverence or ia ■ 

He was the first, too, that sacrihceri ro Machaon son of 

at Gerenia ; and he assigned to Me&senfi, c aug ' ^ ^ sQO JO 

marks of homage that are regularly paid o ■ _ _• . 

Isthmius made the sanctuary of Gopasus and *W^ £ 
Pliarae. Isthmius had a son Dotodas, 

possessed other ports, constructed the one a _ ■ __ ifirj# 

son Sybotaa introduced a custom that the king t Fu 

S2 J53?w£ oST« 2£.* — - h ‘ u “ 

Andnjiia, 
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i. In the time of Fhintas, son of Sybotas, the Messenians feu 
the first time sent a sacrifice and a chorus of men to Apollo at 
Delos, I he hymn to the god sung by the procession was com¬ 
posed for the purpose by Eumelus, and this hymn is believed to be 
the only genuine poem of Eumelus in existence. It was also in 
the reign of Fhintas that the first dispute with Lacedaemon look 
place. The cause of the dispute, about which, as usual, there are 

* differences of opinion, is said to have been this. s. On the 
borders of Messenia there is a sanctuary of Artemis, who is here 
called the Lady of the Lake; and the only Dorians who shared 
the possession of the sanctuary were the Messenians and Lace¬ 
daemonians. The Lacedaemonians say that some of their maidens 
who went to the festival were violated by men of Messenia, who 
atao killed the Lacedaemonian king Teleclus, son of Aichelaus, son 
of Aucsihus, son of Doryssus, son of Labotas, boo of Echestratua, 
son of Agis, when he tried to prevent them. Further, they say 

3 that the violated maidens destroyed themselves from shame. Bur 
the Messemnns say that Tctcclds, moved by (he good!iness of the 
land of Messcnia, plotted against the Messenians of highest rank 
who had gone to the sanctuary; that, in pursuance of his plot, 
lie chose some beardless Spartan youths, dressed and decked 
them as girls, and giving them daggers introduced them to the 
Messenians who were taking their ease; that the Messenians in self- 
defence slew the beardless youths and Teleclus himself; and that 
the l^aecdaenionians, conscious that they had been the aggressors 
ffor the Government had been privy to the king's plot), did not 
demand reparation fur the murder of T elec his. These are the 
statements of both sides : a man may believe one or other according 
to the side he favours. 

* 3- In the next generation the mutual hatred of Lacedaemon and 
Mescnia came to a head At Lacedaemon the king of the one 
house was Alcamenes, son of Telcctus, and the kin g uf the other was 
rheopoinpns, son of Nicander, son of Chari] lus, son of Polydcctes, 
son of Eunomus, son of Pry tarns, son of Eutypon ; while the kings 
or Mestenia were Antbchus and Andrades, sons of I'hinias. The 
1-at.cdaenionimis began the war, for which, bent as they were on 
picking a quarrel, and resolved on war in any case, the occasion that 
offered itself was not only sufficient, but in the highest degree 
specious, although, if their temper had been more pacific, it m ight 
have been removed by arbitration. What happened was this. 4, 

S There was a man of Messenia called Polychares, a man of some 
mark, who had moreover gained a prize at Olympia in 
the fourth Olympiad, when the onty contest was the short foot- 
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race He had cows, but not grazing land enough to keep item, 
to te turned them over to a Spartan called Euaephnus, who was te 
feed them on to land and to get a share of the produce but 6 
Euaephnus, it should seem, was a man who cared more for ill-gotten 
eainsVu. for honesty, and who was cunning J"'! JJj, 1 * 
ajjd sold poljxhaies 1 cows to some merchants whose ship I 
imo Laconia. Then he hied to Poly chares with odings and 
said that some rovers had come ashore, overpowers 11 m, uni 
carried off both cows and cowherds. But just as he was ry fc 
delude him, up comes one of the cowherds who had run away from 
the merchants! and finding Euaephnus with his master, he gives hr 

£ fe w>««. S« tb« ro ir ue "= «ej>y *■ r 

coulJ not deny it, tie eantestle heyotiglit both Potjctael “ li 
son to forgive him, pleading that of all the motives in human nature 
which Se us So crime, the love of lucre is the most irresrstibl . 
He also acknowledged the price he had received or 1 ^ 

and desired that Polychares’ son would go wrth hun to_ fetth 
it Bur when they were come on Laconian ground, Euacphma 
did a worse deed than the first, for he dew Folychams ** J* hen > 
the father knew of this fresh wrong, he * en ' V anJ 

troubled the kings and the ephors, bitterly bewmhn D bis boy, _ 
reckoning up all the wrongs he had suffered at the hand of the man 
whom he had made his friend, and whom he had trusted above a 
the Lacedaemonians. But when he got no redress, he went 

to the rulers continually, he was driven out of bs mind, am W 
now reckless of his life, he wreaked his anger by murdering every 
Lacedaemonian that he caught. 


1, So the Lacedaemonians say that they went t0 
Polychares was not given up to them, and on account of 
of Teledus; moreover, their suspicions, they >?!J®* *“ 
previously roused by the .raud of Ctophonto touchm J-J 
With regard to Teledus the Mewenums urge the oonnlff-plea which 
I have mentioned, and they show that A. ~ **£**" 
helped to restore Aepytus, son of Cresphontes, v , m. _ f . 
never have done if they had been on had terms wi 
As to Polychares, they say that they did not give him up tq the - 

Lacedaemonians to punish, because neither did 1 1 e , e^werTwBlin" 
give up Euaephnus to them; but they say ua T . . “ 

either to be tried by their common kinsmen, the - T 6 . 

assembly of the league, or to refer the case 0 e _ , ■ j 

Areopagus at Athens, because that court was ievv ‘ , 

eases of manslaughter from of old. They affirm, to* 
Iuicedaeinon ians did not go to war for the reasons alleged, but that 
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(heir designs on Medina, like more of their doings, were prompted 

men^Tt, T a f ins[ chej " insatiable encroach- 

on the tefi-rtones both of Arcadia and Argos. They also 
reproach the Lacedaemonians with having been the first who in 
consideration ot presents received from him, made friends with the 
barhamn Croesus, after he had enslaved ail the Greeks of Asia and 

4 more especially the Dorians of the mainland of Cana % show 
too T that when the Phoolan chiefs seized the sanctuary at Delphi the 
kings and every man uf runk at Sparta individual!v?.tml thtfb^rd 

2T5r T 0 "**’ ** 1 ^ ^the treasures of 

£? d ahove L a11 - t0 i Jrov e that the Lacedaemonians would 
5?" ”f. tI V n S m ' he I IUrsuk of luoie, they twit Them with the 
c »5f ^ ^U Cb th ^ f ° tI,ied mth A P“!^dorus J the tyran t of Tass mdria. 

5 _ .i> the Metsunaas think this last reproach so galling, u would be 
foreign to my subject to relate, The people of Cassandra Sfered 
nearly as much as the Messentans, but there is nothin" in the 
granny of ApoUodorus to maich the high spirit of the wLenians 
Tht^^ 8 of k bnte dUrint ' Which *** Stained the struggle 

6 “ US “ al ! e « tfd b} ' eitt,er P* 50 ^ for the war:" ' 

dema'n now repaired to Messenia and 

— 

le^^^^b^convaned'ar^'atttoibly^f^/bui^wni 4 ^ Opinion* 
^c^ ™^f d '7 d t Andr0C,CS W “ for «“Sing PdXS 

as a criminal of the deepest dye. He w, 15 opposed by \ntiochus 
who insisted especially how pitiful it would be if Polvclues s Wd 
have to suffer under the eyes of Euaephnus, and he LtZSZ allthe 
oirnents he would have to endure. At last the delate waxed so 
hoi ihat both sides flew to arms. Bui the hm 

long, for Antioch us r side far outnumbered AodfucJes* tide nn°l * 
knocked lum and his chief supporters onthcS > £ 

reigned alone, and sent to off^na to Sve ^ T 

courts I have mentioned. To the bearers of this letter thelirXf^ 

S toonmrcs ar^ said to have vouchsafed nn r-.nTv vi ’ Lauftiae- 

^rl-I T^S" " d VJtTtSTlS 

stead. 1 he Uccdaemomans neither declared war on il-Ar«™ ■ S 
* mouth of Iran. „o, 0[ , e „ ly 

hmins mo* their pmpmtions oith tl, c mnK ,„ 

9 After taking this oath they matched out by night Sit^mnW 

?s£. SsSs 
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Laconia : it wrua a small town, but stood on a high lull* and was sup- 
pliisd with copious springs of water; and in other respects it prunused 
to he a suitable base of operations in tbs war. The gates were 
open and there wa* no garrison within the wadis ; so they carried the 
town, and slaughtered all the Messenians whom they caught in it* 
some in their beds, some in the sanctuaries und beside the altars, to 
which at the first alarm they had led for refuge. There were few 
that escaped, _p This was the first attack that the Lacedaemonians 10 
made on Messenk: ft befell in the second year of the ninth 
Olympiad* in which Xenodocus, a Messenian, won the foot-race. 

At that time the annual arch 0113 elected by lot did not yet exist at 
Athens; for at first the people only stript the descendants of MelaitthutH 
the Medontids, as they were tilled, of most of their power t and 
transformed them from kings into responsible magistrates ; but after- 
wards they also fixed a period of ten years as the term of their 
magistracy. At the time that Amphea was taken, Aesimtdes* son oi 
Aeschylus, was arch on at Athens, in the fifth year of his office- 

VI 

1. Before I write the history of the war, and of all that Cod had 
laid up for both sides to do or suffer in the course of it, I wish to 
determine the date of a Messenkm hero. Ihis war which 
the Lacedaemonians and their allies waged on the Messeniarus 
and their supporters, received its name of Messenian, not from the 
aggressors, like the Median and PeiopGrinesiaji wars, but from the 
suffering people, just as the war at Ilium came to be known as die 
Trojan, and not the Greek war. The history of this war of the 
Messeninns was composed by Rhianus of Bene in epic verse, 
and by Myron of Fricnu in prose. Neither of these writers 2 
composed a complete history of the war from beginning to end: 
each of them chose a special part. The narrative of Myron 
embraces the capture of Amphea and the subsequent events not Liter 
than the death of Aristodcinns. Rhianus did not touch on thh first 
war at all: what he did write was the history of the revolt of the 
M&se&irtns from rite Ijicedaemonians, and not the whole of it* but 
only the Events subsequent to the battle of the Great t rench* as the 
plate was called- a- The Messeuiau, for whose sake I have made 3 
all this mention of Rhianus and Myron, is Aristomenes, the first and 
greatest glory of the Messcitian name. Myron has introduced hi so 
into his prose history t and in the verses of Rhintius he shines out 
like Achilles in the Itiad of Homer, In view of ibis wide discrepancy 
between ray authorities, nothing was left for me but to accept the 
one narrative and reject ihe other. Of the two writers, khLanus. 
appeared to me it> take the more probable view as to the dale of 
Aristomenes* The writings of Myron, on the other hand, reveal an 4 
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mdiJTurcnce to truth and probability which is beat exemplified in his 
history of Mcssenia. For instance, be says that Thcopompus, king 
of Lacedaeincfi, perished by the band of Aristomenes shortly before 
the death of Aristodenms ; whereas we know that Theopompns did 
not die before the conclusion of the war, neither in battle nor in hts 

5 bed. In fact, it was this very Theopompns who put an end to she 
war, as is proved by the elegiacs of Tyrtaeus «— 

To our G r>d-bclnvefl king Theopompu.5, 

Through whom we took spaciuos Messent 

Amtomenes, then, in my opinion, was contemporary with the second 
Messenian war, and 1 will narrate his history in due course. 

6 3- "When the Messenians heard of the fate of Ampbea from the 
fugitives who had escaped from the sack, they came from their 
different towns and met in Stenyclems. And when the people were 
gathered in assembly, first the nobles, and last of all die king, implored 
them not to be cast down al the fall of Arnphea, as if by that the 
issue of the war were decided, and not to dread the military power of 
their enemies, as if it were superior to their own. It was true, he 
said* that the Lacedaemonians had been longer disciplined in the 
art of war; but a stronger necessity was hid on the Messenmnj to 
quit themselves like men : and the gods, he added* would surely look 
more kindly on blows struck, not in wanton aggression, but for home 
and country* 


Yll 

I. Thus Euphaes spoke and broke up the assembly. From 
thai day he kept the whole male population of Messenia under 
arms compelling the untrained to learn, and the trained to practise 
more diligently than over, the art of war. The Lacedaemonians 
made raids into Messenia, but, looking on the country ^**■ their own, 
they did not ravage it, nor fell trees, nor pull down houses : but any 
cattle that they fell in with they drove off* and they carried away the 
1 corn and the fruits of the ground They made assaults on the 
towns, hut took none, for the wall?? were strong and the garrisons 
wary. So they had bo fall back with nothing but hard knocks for 
their pains dll at last they left the towns alone. The Messenians, 
on their side, harried the coasts of l-acoma and the farms about 
3 Mount Taygetus* 3, but in the third year after the taking of 
Amphea, Euphaes, anxious to turn to account the passion of the 
Mcssenkm, which was now wound up to the highest pitch of exaspera¬ 
tion against the 1-acedaecuonians, and believing that his countrymen 
were now well enough disciplined, announced that be would take 
the held, and ordered even the slaves to follow with stakes and 
everything necessary for throwing up entrenchments* But the 
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Lacedaemonians got word from the garrison at Amplien that the 
Messenians were coming out; SO they look the field alsa Now 4 
there was in Messemn a place that offered a fair field for a battle, 
hut a deep glen ran along the front of it. Here Luphaes drew 
up the MessctiiatiB, and placed Cleonnis in command, the hor=e 
-.nit light infantry, ruiu.bering together less than five hundred, were 
led by Pytharatus and Antander, When the armies advanced 5 
to the encounter the foot rushed at each other with all the 
reckless fury of hate, but the glen was between them, and 
ibey could not close- Meantime the cavalry and light infantry 
skirmished above the glen, but being evenly matched in numbers 
and discipline, the fight was indecisive. While tnis engage-6 
niiint was going on, Euphaes ordered the slaves to fortify, flrst 
Hie rear, and then both flanks of the army, with a stockade; and 
when darkness fell, and the combatants parted, he fortified also his 
front on the side of the glen. So at break of day the Lacede¬ 
monians were struck by the foresight of F.uphaes. i he) cou 1 no 
fight the Mcssenians, unless the latter sallied from then stockade: 
aid they gave up ait thought of besieging them, for which they were 

wholly unprepared , - t ,, 

- jjo they went home. But next year, stung by the taunts of T 

the old men, who twitted them with cowardice and with forgetting 
their oath, they, for the second time, openly marched against trie 
Messcnians. They were led by both the kings, Theopompus, son of 
Nicander, and Polvdorus, son of Akamenes; for Akamenes himselt 
was no more. The Messeninns sat down opposite them, and when 
the Spartans offered battle the Messtmians drew oul to meet them. 
The Lacedaemonian left was led by Tolyiforus, the right by , eo " 3 
pom pus, and the centre was commanded by Euryleon, a Lacedae¬ 
monian of Theban descent, sprung of the line of Cadmus; for he*,is 
the fourth descendant of Aegeus, son of Oeolycus, son of lb eras, son 
of Autcsion. On the Mcss^nian side Aptamicr Mid Euphaes need 
the Lacedaemon mil right ; the other wing, facing 1 olydorus, w*^ 
under Pytharatus, and the centre under Cleonnis 4. Jusi as they 9 
were about to engage, the kings passed along the ranks encouraging 
their men. The exhortation which Theopompus addressed to the 
l-acedaemontiuis was, according to l-acedaernoniati l upturn, 
he reminded them of the oath they had sworn against the Mes- 
stmians, and how noble an ambition it was to ouk o tin- i- jL - ir 5 ^ 
their fathers, who had conquered the neighbouring peoples, and to 
win a wealthier land. The address of Euphaes, though longer, was 
not more so than he perceived the occasion warranted, He showed i< 
that they were not ahout to fight for land or goods alone i t icy wt. 
knew, he said, the consequences of defeat; their wives and children 
would be dragged into slavery; death without torture would be 
the least that could befall the men: their sanctuaries would be 
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pillaged, and the homes of their fathers given to the flames, 
Thesev he said, were no mere conjectures ; there was proof patent to 
all in the doom of their friends who had Gillen into the enemas 
ti hands at Ampbea* Death with honour, he said. was better than 
evils like these, and it was Gu easier now T while they were still 
unconquered, to meet and vanquish the foe with a courage as high 
as his own than, disheartened and dejected, to retrieve defeat. 
Thus Euphaes spoke. 


VIII 

r. The generals on both sides gave the word, and the Mcs- 
senians advanced on the Lacedaemonians at a run. They exposed 
themselves recklessly as those who desired death r and every man 
panted to strike the first blow: The Lacedaemonians came on to 
meet them bravely too, hut were careful not to break their line. 

a When the armies were near they threatened each other, brandishing 
their weapons and glaring fiercely at the foe. They broke, too, into 
taunts and jeers. The Lacedaemonians stigmatised the Mcssenians 
as slaves already, who were no more free than the Helots; while 
the Messenians upbraided the Lacedaemonians with th tar wickedness 
in attacking men of the same blood out of simple greed, and re¬ 
proached them with impiety towards Che gods of the Dorians, especi¬ 
ally towards Hercules, Hut now, even while they flouted, they began 
lo get io work* charging home in serried masses, especially die 

3 Lacedaemonians, and man attacking man. In number^ as well as 
in discipline and experience, the Lacedaemonians were much 
superior; for the troops of the neighbouring and now subject 
peoples followed them to the war; and the Dryopiaas of A sine, who 
had been expelled from their country by the Argives a generation 
before, and had thrown themselves on the protection of Lacedaemon, 
were also obliged to serve in the ranks j and to meet the Messeniait 
light infantry the Lacedaemonians had taken Cretan bowmen into 

4 their pay. These advantages were balanced on the side of the Mes- 
senians by desperation and the contempt of death; their sufferings 
accrued to them light afflictions demanded by their country's 
honour; and by a natural exaggeration they magnified the weight of 
ever}' blow they struck and its fatal effect on the enemy* Some 
bum forward from the ranks and signalised themselves by deeds of 
splendid valour: others, wounded to death, still with their last 

5 breath retained their proud and defiant spirit unbroken- They 
cheered each other on; the unbounded inciting the wounded not 
tamely to await the last necessity, but io give hack blow for blow, 
and thus Joyously accept their fate ; and She wounded, when they 
fell their strength ebbing and their breath failing, would exhort the 
unwounded to be good men and true like themselves, and not to let 
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the blood of their comrades be shed in vain for their country. At 6 
first the Lacedaemonians abstained from mutual exhortation, and 
were not so forward as the Messenians to display extraordinary feats 
of valour; but being trained to arms from their childhood they 
employed a deeper formation, and misted to time to wear out the 
endurance, and to fatigue and wounds to exhaust the spirit, of their 
adversaries- s. Such were the different tactics and the. different 7 
feelings on the one side and on the other.. But both sides were 
alike in this, that no quarter was asked for, either by prayers or 
promises—sometimes, perhaps, because they despaired of receiving it 
at the hands of an implacable foe, but oftenet because they disdained 
to tarnish the laurels they had won. Both sides, too, were alike 
in the silence with which the slayers did their work: no boast, no 
taunt escaped them, for neither side could as yet indulge in assured 
hofies of victory. But the most unlooked-for death of all was. that of 
those who attempted to spoil the fallen ; for in doing so they cither 
exposed an unguarded part of their person to the stroked' Javelin 
or sword, which they were too busy to foresee, or the men they 
attempted 10 spoil were s-till in life and despatched them spoiters, 
j. The prowess of the king* was also remarkable, Tbeopompus B 
rushed furiously at Euphnes to take his life. Seeing him coming 
on, Euphaes remarked to Antandcr that the conduct of Theopoiupms 
did not differ from the desperate adventure of his ancestor Polynkea ; 
for Polynices, tie said, had led an army from Argos against his 
native country, had slain his brother with his own hand, and had by 
him been slain ; and Tbeopompus wished to plunge the race of 
the Murad ids as deep in guilt as the descendants of Laius and 
Oedipus, but at least he would give Theopmopiis cause to rue that 
day, So saying, he advanced to meet him. With that, the battle, 3 
despite the weariness of the combatants, burst out again with the 
utmost fury; fresh vigour nerved the arms and steeled the hearts of 
either side, so that a spectator might have thought the combat just 
he^inning^ At last, by valour combined, with an excess of jury (hat 
bordered on frenzy, for the king^s division was composed of the 
picked Messenian troops, Euphaes and bis men overpowered their 
antagonists, forced back TbeopompiiSp and routed the Lacedae^ 
tnnmans- who were opposed to them. But the other Messenian m 
wing was hard pressed, For their general Fythamius was deat^ 
and the wont of a commander, while it did not damp their courage, 
impaired their discipline. Neither Folydorus on the one :-ide p nor 
Euphaes -on the other, pursued the flying enemy. Euphaes pre¬ 
ferred to succour his beaten countrymen. He did not, how ever t 
engage the division of Folydorus 1 for it was now daik, and the u 
Lacedaemonians were prevented, chiefly by their ignorance of the 
ground, from pressing the pursuit of the retiring foe,^ Besides, 
it was part of their traditional tactics to be slow in pursuit; for they 
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thought more of not weakening their formation than of cutting up 
the fugitives. In the centre, where Kilty I cun commanded on the 
Laeedaemonhn, and Gleonnis on the Messenian side, the battle 
was indecisive ; but here* too, the Ml of night parted the 
combatants. 

i 2 4 . In ibis battle the whole, or nt least the brunt of the fighting, 
felt on the heavy infantry of both sides. The cavalry were few in 
number, and they effected nothing worth speaking of; for the 
Peloponnesians were not good riders in those days* The light 
troops on the side of the Messenians and the Cretan archers on the 
side of the 1 4 icedaem onions w L re not engaged at ah, since, in 
accordance with the ancient practice still observed in those days, 

11 they were drawn up in the rear of the heavy infantry. Next 
morning neither side thought of renewing the battle nor of being the 
first to erect a trophy ; but as the day wore on, heralds passed 
between them to arrant - for the buriai of the dead, and this being 
mutually granted, they proceeded to inter them. 


IX 

i. After this battle the Mtxsenians began to find themselves in 
evil case. They were exhausted by the expense of maintaining the 
garrisons in the towns, and ibuir slaves deserted to the Lacedae- 
riLonians* Sickness, too, broke out among them, and being of dm 
nature of the plague* it spread confusion and alarm, though it did 
not attack the whole population* In these ciiciinifitances it was 
resolved to abandon all of the numerous inland towns, and to settle 
2 on Mount luiouie- There w'as already a small town there which they 
say is mentioned by Horner in the Catalogue:— 

And iadder-like It home. 

To this town they moved up, and In it they settled, extending the 
ancient circuit so as to afford a sufficient protection to alL The 
place wax naturally strong; for Ithome is ax high as any mountain 
in Teloponnesc, and nt this side ft was especially inaccessible. 

$ a. They resolved nho to send a sacred envoy to Delphi So they 
despatched Tists* son of Aids, because he was a man of the first 
quality, and was believed to be a great adept in divi nation, On hia way 
back from Delphi he fell into an ambush which wax laid for him by 
Borne lacedaemofdnn soldiers belonging to the garrison of Araphea. 
As he would not submit to be taken prisoner, but stood cm Ids 
defence* his enemies wounded him till a voice ftorri the unseen 
4 cried to them, ' Let go the bearer of the oracle.’ Tisis reached 
Ithouiu and reported the oracle to the king, and not long afterwards 
he died of his wounds. Eut Euphaes assembled the MesscnLms 
and laid the oracle before them :— 
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A spotless in itidcti to the gods below. 

Chosen by kit, of the Wood of ihe Aepytids, 

■ ghT.li ye sacrifice in nocturnal slaughter. 

But if ye are balked, then take a dany titer of .another race 
And sacrifice her, if her sire give her freely to be sEnia. 

i. After this declaration of the god, all the maidens of the race of 5 
the Aenytlds cast lots, and the lot fell on tin 1 daughter ot Lycisctts, 
But the soothsaver Epebolis forbade that she should be sacrificed ; 
for he said tlta.it she was nos the daughter of Lyciscus, but a sup|>osl- 
litious child foisted on him by Ills barren wife. While he was 
unfolding the girl's history, Lyciscus deserted to Sparta, taking the 
cW with him, 4 . In the midst of the gloom which the news of hi- 
flight spread among the Messenitms, Arlstodemus freely offered his 
daughter as a victim He was one of the race of the Ac py&H ^nu 
more dis&Wnishal than Lyciscus both in P'O™ ^ W[ir „ HuL 
the affairs and espechllv the purposes af man arc hidden by Fate as 
pebble is hidden, by the dime of a rivet. Thus when Aristodemis 
had set his heart on saving Messenia, face interposed the following 
obfitodc* S- There was a man of Messed ta 0^ name is not told) 7 
who loved the daughter of Aristodemus, md was just about to make 
her his wife. Heat first argued with Arbtodcimis that by Ijetrothing 
bss daughter he had relinquished his right? over her, and that these 
rights had now vested in hi in sell as her betrothed husband. 
But* seeing that this h.id no effect, he resorted to an impudent 
device^ declaring that the girl was with child by him. _ At last S 
he worked up Aristodemus so far that in a frenzy at passmn 
he killed his dinghtcr; then he cut her open and showed that she 
was noe with child. Epebalu* who was present, desired that some 
one else should offer his daughter; tor ihe death of the daughter oi 
Ari^lodemus, he said, profited ihcm nothing, seeing that her izt ct 
had murdered her instead of sacrificing her to the gods, lo whom the 
Pythian priestess had commanded that sacrifice should be made. 
At these words of the soothsayer the crowd rushed upon the girl s ^ 
suitor to kill him, because they thought he had stained Anslodmoui 
with needless guilt, and jeopardised their own chance ol gaiety, .ut 
he was a great friend of Enplmes, And Euphaes persuaded the 
Mesf>enians that the oracle was lulfilled by ihe death of the gir f an 
that what AristodcmuB liad done was enough, Afl the men of the 
Acpytid taco protested that he spoke the truth [ for every one o 
them was anxious to save his daughter from the peril m which she 
stood. So the people hearkened to the kings advice* bro c up i c 
assembly! and betook themselves to sacrifice and feasting. 
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i . When the Lacedaemonians heard of the oracle that had been 
vouchsafed to the Mcssenkna, they were cast down, they and their 
kings, and they shrank especially from beginning hostilities. Rut 
in the fifth year after the escape of Lyciscus from Ithome, the 
sacrifices were favourable, and they marched against Ithgme; the 
Cretans, however, were no longer with them. The allies of the 
Messuninns were also late. The Spartans had already incurred the 
suspicions of many of the Peloponnesians, especially of the Arcadians 
and Argives. The Arrives, unknown to the Lacedaemonians, intended 
to come to the help of the Messenians* but as private volunteers 
only i the State took no public action. The Arcadians had openly 
proclaimed war r but neither had their forces as yet come up.. For 
on the strength of the oracle the Messenians were ready to brave 

2 the danger single-handed, *- On the whole the light went much ns 
before; and again the daylight failed before the battle was over. It Is 
not, however* recorded that a wing or even a regiment on either side 
gave way. Indeed, without, observing their original formations, the 
bravest on both sides met in the middle and there die struggle was 

1 hottest. Euphaes, with more than kingly ardour, pressed recklessly 
on the division of Thcopompus. Receiving many fatal wounds, he 
fainted and fell, but still breathed. The Lacedaemonians strove to 
drag him into their ranks. But their love of Euphaes and the fear 
of shame mused the Mcsstmians; and they deemed it better to shed 
their blood and sacrifice their lives in defence of their king than to 

4 save themselves by abandoning him, 3. The fall ofEupliacs pro¬ 
longed the fight, and nerved both sides to more desperate feats of 
arms. He revived to learn that the battle was not lost, and died a 
few days afterwards. He had reigned thirteen years, during the 
whole of which he had been at war with the Lacedaemonians, 4. 

5 Iking childless, he had bequeathed the throne to a successor to be 
elected by the people The claim of Aristodemus was disputed by 
Cleonnis and Damis, who were esteemed better men and better 
soldiers, Antandcr had been killed in tine batik fighting in defence 
of Euphaes. The soothsayers, Epebolus and Ophioneus, were 
unanimously against bestowing the honours of the line of Aepytus 
on a mad who had imbrued his hands in his own daughter's 

6 blood Nevertheless, Aristodemus wav elected and reigned. The 
Messenian soothsayer, Ophioneus, was blind from his birth, and 
possessed a gift of prophecy by virtue of which, on learning the 
circumstances of individuals or of states, he predicted the future. 
That was his manner of prophesying. After Cuming to the throne, 
Aristodemus exerted himself steadily to gratify the commons in all 
time was reasonable; be treated the nobility with respect^ especially 
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Clcontns nnd Dam is; and he was studiously attentive 10 the all ies, 
sending gifts 10 the most influential of the Arcadians* as well as to 
Aigps and Sicyon, In his reign hostilities were confined to a 7 
ceaseless guerrilla warfare and to forays at han’estrtuiie, In ibtir 
raids into Laconia the Mesnenians were joined by the Arcadians; 
and though the Argives did not choose to reveal their hatred of 
the Lacedaemonians prematurely p they prepared to take part in the 
war a-i soon as it should break ouL 

XI 

1. In the fifth year of the reign of AtistodemuSp both sides, worn 
out by the length and costliness of die war, gave notice that they 
would fight a pitched battle; so they were joined by their allies. 
The only Peloponnesian people who joined the Ucedaemcmisns 
were the Corinthians; hut the Mcaeniana were reinforced by the 
whole Arcadian levies and by picked Argtve and Sicyonian troops. 
The Lacedaemonians entrusted their centre to the Corinth ians* the 
Helots, and the contingents of the vassal 3tates h while they 
posted themselves under their kings on either wing: their Ton na¬ 
tion was deeper and close r than it h ad ever been be lore* On 3 
the other side AristodemuV order ol battle was as fallow^- Such 
of the Arcadians and Messentatis as* though strong and brave* 
were poorly armed he furnished with the best arms he could gcc t 
and then, since time was pressing, drew them up in line with the 
Argives and 8 icy Guinns. His line of battle he made long and thin, 

that it might not lx; surrounded hy the enemy | and he also took 
care that its rear sliould rest on Mount Ithome. Committing the 3 
command of it to Cleonnis, he himself remained behind with Damis 
and the light troops. These troops included a tew JiUngers or 
archers, but the mass of them, by the lightness of their ct#ii\y 
ment and by their personal activity, were equally adapted to 
advance or retreat Each man had a corselet or shield., or, lack¬ 
ing these, he wore a garment of goatskin ur sheepskin 1 w f re 

clad in the skins of wild beasts* wolfskins and bearskins being 
especially worn by the highlanders of Arcadia. Each earned a 4 
bundle of darts, and some of them spears as well 2. Ihese 
troops remained in ambush in a place on Mu out Ithome* whu n 
afforded the best concealment. Meanwhile the heavy in tan tiy o 
the Messeniana and their allies withstood the first onset of the 
Lacedaemonians and quilted themselves like men. t hey were 

outnumbered by the enemy; bat on the other hand they were 
picked troops fighting against militia, and thus by their combined 
resolution and skill they were able to prolong the conflict- 
And now the signal was given, and the Messenian light troops 5 
came on at a run, and surrounding the Lacedaemonians, poured in 
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a shower of javelinf on their flanks, while the bolder spirits ran in 
and 5tabbed them at close quartern Confronted with this second 
and unlooked-for danger the Lacedaemonians did not quail* bui 
faced towards the skirmishers and endeavoured to repel them. But 
the case with which these light troops retired embarrassed the 

6 Lacedaemonians* and their embarrassment enraged them. Now 
nothing is so calculated to put a man beside himself as an indignity. 
So on the present occasion, the §|uutan wounded* and the men 
who, in consequence of the gaps in the Tanks, were exposed to the 
charge of the skirmishers* rushed out to meet them whenever they 
saw them coming on, and, their blood being up* pursued the re¬ 
treating foe to a distance. The Messenian light troops adhered 
to their tactics : when the enemy stood still they stabbed and shot at 
Mm; when he pursued* they lied foster than he could follow; and 

7 when he tried to fall back, they came on again. This they did 
dispersed ly, at different points of the enemy's linej and meanwhile 
their heavy infantry pressed the foe in their front with renewed 
courage. 3. At last, exhausted by wounds and the length of the 
struggle* as well ns disordered by the unaccustomed attack of the 
light troops* the Lacedaemonians broke their ranks. In the rout 

S they suffered still more severely from the light troops. Their exact 
losses in the held it was impossible to ascertain* bul I am persuaded 
that they were heavy. While the retreat of the rest to their homes 
was unmolested, that of the Corinth lam must have been difficult; 
for whether they attempted to return through ArgoLis or by S icy an* 
their march lay through an enemy's land 

XU 

i + Smarting under a defeat which had cost them so many 
precious lives, the l^cedaemonians began to despair of the issue 
of the war. Therefore they sent sacred envoys to Delphi* to whom 
the Pythian priestess gave the following oracle :— 

Phoebus bids thee not to fight with the sword only. 

By guile a people holds the hlesscmmi land, 

And they wall be caught by the very devices which they were the tint 
to use, 

- The kin^ and the ephors laid their beads together, but, with all 
the will in the world to devise devices, they could think of nothing 
belter than to copy the Trojan trir-k of Ulysses. So they sent a 
hundred men to Ithome. Theac men pretended to be deserters* and 
a public sentence ol banishment was pronounced un them, but 
really they were in the plot. No iooner, however, had they come 
than they were sent to the right-about by Artstoderous, who observed 
that, though the iniquities of the Lacedaemonians were novel* their 
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stratagems were stale, a. Foiled in this attempt, the Lacedaemonians 3 
nevt endeavoured to break up tire Mantuan confederacy. lhe 
envoys went first to Arcadia, but as their overtures wue rej<* 
there, they spared themselves the journey to Argos, 3. Berne n- 
formed of the Lacedaemonian intrigues, Anstodemus in hi 3 tu 
lem envo^ to inquire of the god. The Pythian pneste* made 
theta answers— 

God gives thee glory in war ; but beware test hj deceit 

The treacherous, hateful ambush of Sparta should ascend 

The well-built walls; for their war god is the mightier 

4nd the strong coronal of towers shall have cruet inhabitants, 

when the two*shall have started up together from their hidden ambush. 

But the acred dav shatl not behold this consummation 
Before destiny overtake the things which changed their nature. 

At the time Aristodctnus and the soothsayers wereat a l™ 5 *® 
guess the meaning ; but not many years were to pass before the b°d 

unfolded and accomplished the oracle. 

- Another thing that befell the Mantuan* at this time was as 5 
• follows. While I.ycistus dwelt as a stranger at Sparta, the daughter 
died whom he had taken with him on his flight f«>™ 

Going often to visit her tomb, he was waylaid and captured by some 
Arcadian horsemen, and being earned to It borne and ^ roU ? ht ^. ' 
the national assembly, he maintained m his defence that m reams 
from Messenia he had not deserted his country, but only yielded 
credence to the assertion of the soothsayer that the girl was not 
his true-born daughter. This defence was not e ev - . 

wonmn who then held the priesthood ot Hera presen t- 1 _ 

the theatre. This woman confessed that she was the nrather of 
the girl, and had jilven it to the wife of Lyciscu* to pj* off 
her own. 'But now/said she, l I am come 0 re\ _ . 

and to lay down the priesthood.' This she said, M ™£« 
custom in Messenia that if the child of a pn«t<» or pnest (bed 
before her or him the priesthood should pass to an. • 
people believed the woman : so they chose a pritste^s in _ 
and admitted that the conduct of Lyciseus had been weuwMfc 

5. After that, the twentieth year of the war now drrwmg _,7 
they resolved to send again to Delphi to inquire about victory. To 
the inquiry of the envoys the Pythian priestess er*- 1 

To those who first set up about the al tar to Zeus °* ltht,me 
Twice five times ten tripods, fortune gives 
The Messenian land wi th gtury in waf - 
For thus Zeus willed. Deceit advanced thee, 

But there is retribution hereafter, and ihnu const no ^ ece.ie . 

Do as fate directs- But ruin falls "n some before others. 

When they heard this, they deemed that the wade was m their 8 
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favour, and gave them the victory in the vrar; for so king as they 
had the actuary of the god of Ithome within their walls* they 
fancied that the Lacedaemonians could not anticipate them in 
setting tip tripods, They intended to make tripods of wood ; 
for they had not money enough left to make them of bronze. 
6 . Bur one of the Delphian* reported the oracle to Sparta, 
On receiving the information the Spartans called a council but 
9 could bit on no plan. However Oebalus, a man of no mark, but 
a shrewd fellow, as his conduct proved* made a hundred trlpcKis 
of day, the first material that came to hand, and hiding them in a 
bag* he shouldered the bag and some nets as well, as if he were a 
huntsman. Being unknown to- most even of his countrymen, it was 
the easier for him to pass undetected among the Messenians. He 
joined some peasants, and in their company entered It home; and 
as soon as night fell he set up these day tripods to the god, and 
ro then returned to Sparta to tell the Lacedaemonians. The sight of 
the tripods threw the Messenians into great consternation, and they 
guessed rightly that they came from the Lacedaemonians. However* 
Aristodemus comforted them ai best he could in the circumstances* 
and as the wooden tripods were already made, he set them up round 
the altar of the god of It home, 7. It happened, too, that Ophioneus, 
the seer who had been blind from his birth, received his sight In a 
most marvellous way: he was seized with a violent headache* and 
after it his eyes were opened. 


XIII 

1. After that, the balance of fate beginning to incline against the 
Messenians, God showed forth to them by signs and wonders die things 
that should come to pass. For the image of Artemis, which with 
its arms was all of bronze, let fall its shield; and when Aristodemiis 
was about to sacrifice to Zeus of Ithome, the rains that were to be 
offered dashed their horns against the altar and expired from the 
shock. Yet n third sign was given them t every night the dogs 
gathered on the same spot and howled, and al last the whole pack 
1 went over to the Lacedaemonian camp. These things troubled 
Aristodemus, and a vision of the night dismayed him. It was on 
this wise. He thought he was about to go forth to battle and had 
dotmed his armour. On the altar before him lay the entrails of the 
victims. Anon hh daughter apj>eared to him, dad in a sabtc robe, 
her mangled breast and belly bareci She dashed the entrails from 
the altar, she stript him of his arms, and in their stead she put a 
3 golden crown on his head and arrayed him, in a white mantle. In 
his mood of gloom and despondency it seemed to Aristodemus 
that the dream foreboded his death. For tt was a custom with the 
Mesactuuti to crown their illustrious dead and clothe them in white 
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■ me _ t w hen t bey carried them to the grave. While he pondered, there 

^es one to him with tidings that the soothsayer 
no loneer but was of a sudden struck blind, even as lie a' <-l 
in the beginning, So Aristnduiiius understood the meaning of the 
oJt S by ' the two coming out of thdr ambush and returnmg 
tin tn ttirir fate' the Pythian priestess had meant the eyes oI 
Slones, a. Then, bethinking hint of himself and to aljairs 4 
2 he had murdered his daughter all m vain, 
of safety left for his country, he slew himself on his child * 

AllTto human foresight could do he had done to save M«*o£ 
but fortune brought to naught both bis dj**^ £Sr«ted S 

embassy to the Lacedaemonians, so utterly were they broken by_ the 

this step, and at a national assembly they cho.. 
anpohued Damis general with absolute powerL He 
SSS and PhyS with himself In 

ready even in their present straits to give battle. For he was tmv 
;:f by the State JSZ specially by the 
to anticipate the sword of die enemy. Once - 

were not inferior to their adversaries m valour am 

to o nun, «* witl.th.it.ill th.»™ f 

1 After that they held out for about five months, but towards the 
end of the year they abandoned Itbome, having maintain c 
for twenty years, as the poet Tyrtaeus says: 

Hut in the twentieth loft 'hey the fat fields, 

And fled from the mighty lihumian 4 W" art ™* * 

5. This war came to an end in the first yvu 'J. the 7 

Olympiad, id which Dasmon of Corinth won the fa*«K* *' 
Medontids still held the ten year*' archonship it Athens, and uhen 
Hippomanes had completed the fourth year of his office. 

S1V 

1 All the Messer tans who had friends at Sicyon, Aigos, and 
charged with the celebration of the or ies o ' wfcTC 

SSSiMlAi TtS iSMg-;. 

sr* « £■»* » ^ 

da earn godt under the first tripod stands an m ia S® 0 ■ - ’. - th 

the second, an image of Artemis j under the third, an image 0. tt* 
Maid, the daughter of Demeter. These they dedicated there. But , 
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of tire Ijind of Messenia they gave to the Asinnems* who hnt[ been 
spelled by ihe Atgives, the district beside the sea which the Asin- 
ojeans still possess: and to the descendants of Androcles (for Andnodes 
had a daughter, and she had chjEdren, who on the death of Androdes 

4 fled to SparUi) they assigned the district called HyamiiL j* ^"hat 
they did to the Messenian people whs this. In tile first place, they 
made them swear that they would never revolt nor commit any ulher 
seditious act In the second place, though no fixed tax was laid on 
them, they had to hring to Sparta the half of the produce of their 
farms, ]l was also stipulated that at the funerals of the Spartan 
kings and nobles, men and women should come from MessenLa 
dressed in black; and a penalty was imposed for transgressions of 

5 the rule. Tyrlaeus mfers in some verses to the despiteful punish¬ 
ments which the Lacedaemonians indicted on the Messenians:— 

Like asses galled with heavy loads. 

To their masters bringing by doleful necessity 
Half of all the fruit that the tilled land yields. 

That ihey were also obliged to join in mourning is shown by the 
following passage:— 

Themselves and their wives alike bewailing their master*. 
Whene’er death's baneful lot has Fallen on any. 

6 4. In these circumstances the Meucnians, seeing no hope of 
mercy from the Lacedaemonians in the future, and thinking that 
death in battle or exile from Peloponntsc would be preferable to their 
present lot resolved to revolt at all hazards. To this step they were 
titled especially by the younger generation, men who had never 
seen war, but dear spirits who would rather die in a free country 

7 than live at case, if that were possible, in slavery. 5. Of the new 
generation that had grown up in Messenia, the youth of Aftdnnia 
were at once the most numerous and the llower, and amongst them 
was Aristousenes, who is still worshipped as a hero by the Mcssenians. 
They think that even the circumstances of his birth were above the 
common; for his mother Nicatelea, they say, was visited by a demon 
or a god in the likeness of a serpent. A like talc is told. lam aware, 
about Olympias by the Macedonians, and about Aristodama by the 

8 Sicyonkns, but with a difference. Far the Messenicms do not dither 
Aristamenes on Hercules or Zeus, as the Macedonians father 
Alexander on Ammon, and as the Sieyonians lather Araius on 
Aesculapius, Most of the Greeks say that the sire of Aristoniencs 
was Pyrrhus, but t know that at the libations the Messcnians them¬ 
selves call him Aristomencs, so n of \ tcom teles. So he, In the hey¬ 
day of youth and spirit, with other men of rank, stirred up the 
people to tcvolt. The movement was at first kept secret, and 
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messengers were sent by srealth to Argos and to the Arcadjn^ 
to ask whether they vfould be willing to stand by Messenm 
unflinchingly and as stoutly as in the former war. 

XV 

i. When all the preparations for the war were made, and the 
allies showed themselves heartier than had been expecter, or <e 
hatred of the Argivcs and Arcadians for the Laeedaemonians^ w. 
now kindled into a flame, the Messcnians revolted in the thirty- 
eighth year after the taking of It home, it being the fourth year of the 
twenty-third Olympiad, in which Icarus of Hypeream won the foot¬ 
le " At Athens the annual archons were already instituted, anc 
Tlesias was the archon. As to the Ucedaemreuan kings at the 3 
time, Tymeus does not mention their names, but Rhianus in . _ 
epic represents Lwtychides as king at the time of this war* n 
I cannot possibly agree with him. And though yitM&m oes 
name, yet lie may be supposed to indicate the kings 
following passage* He has these verses on the former war 

About it they fought nineteen years 
Ceaselessly, ever keeping up a patient spirit, 

They the spearmen, our fathers' fathers. 

Clearly, then, this war was fought in the second generation after the 3 
first war, and chronology shows dint the kings then reigning in 
Sparta were, of the one houses Anaxander, son of bury states, son u 
Poly donas ; and of the other house, Anradamus, son of Zeuxidam_S 
son of Arehidamiis, son of Theopotnpus. I tmve * 

reckoning down to the third descendant of Thenpomptas, 
Aichidamus, son of Theopotnpus, died before his a ■ cr * ±iU - 
thitme of Theopotnpus devolved on his sons son Zecmdamua- 
But Leotychides is known to have reigned after DemaraittB, wn 
of Aristo, and Aristo was the sixth descendant of Ihcopompus. 

3. In the first year after the revolt the Messcrunns^encountered 4 
the Lacedaemonians at a place in Messenia ca e rLlc - , _ 
sides were without their allies. The result was indecisive, -h 

sav that Aristomencs displayed; such prodigies of ra out, _ ‘ 

the battle the Messenians were for electing him king. n. J r '^ 
the nice of the Aepytids; but he deprecated the honour, so ^they 
elected him general with absolute powers. Towing ory i ^ _ 
the sacrifice of life was, in the opinion of ATHtomfid^what wy 
man would be ready to do; but for himself, he considered it above 
ail incumbent on him to strike fear into the Lai_t: at monisms a ^ 
opening of the war, and thus make himself a terror to uem or v 
future. In this frame of mind he went by ntg t to ^ ct ^_ _* 
and set up against the temple of the Goddess of the Brazen 
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a shield with die Inscription: ‘Presented by ArLatomenes to the 
goddess; from Spartan spoils. 3 

S 3. £iOW the Laeedliei non inns received an oracle from Delphi* 
bidding them take the Athenian to be their counsellor. Accord¬ 
ing! j they sent to the Athenians to report the oracle, and begging 
for a limn who should advise them what to do. The Athenians, re¬ 
luctant to disobey the god, and yet unwilling that the Lacedaemonians 
should acquire the best portion of Feloponnese without any serious 
risk* had recourse to artifice. There was one Tyrtaeus, a school- 
master* generally thought to be a poor-witted creature, and lame 
of one leg; so they sent him to Sparta, When he was come, 
he sang elegiacs and likewise anapaests to the great folk in private, 
and he gathered the common folk about him and sang lo them too. 

7 4. B ut a year after the battle of Derae, both sides being reinforced 

by their allies, they prepared to join battle at a place called the 
Boar 1 s Crave, With the Messenians were the ESeans and Arcadians, 
and contingents bad arrived from Argos and Sicyotr With them, 
too, were the Messcniafta who had withdrawn into exile, and the 
hereditary celebrants of the orgies of the Great Goddesses, who 
bad come hack from Elcusis, and the descendants of Andrades; 

ft for these Last were especially zealous in the Mcssenian cause. The 
Ijicedaemomns were joined by the Corinthians, and some of the 
people of Lepreum came out of hatred 10 the Eleans. The 
Asinasans were bound by oaths to both sides* The place called the 
Boar's Grave is at Stunyclcrus in Messenia* and they say that 
Hercules there exchanged oaths with the sons of Nelens over the 
pieces of a boar. 


XVI 

J- Before the battle the seers on both sides offered sacrifice. 
The [-acedaemonian seer was Hecas, a descendant and namesake 
of the Hecas who had gone to Sparta with the sons of Aristodfimus, 
The Messenian seer was Tbeodus, a descendant of Eumaniis* 
This Eu mantis ’ms an Elean, one of the family of the Iamids* 
and had been brought to Messenia by Cre&phonte5 h The presence 
of their scere fired both sides with fresh ardour for the fray. 
3 Amid this general enthusiasm* in which every man partook ac¬ 
cording to his age and vigour, the foremost were the Lacedae¬ 
monian king Anaxander and bis Spartans; while on the 
Messenlan side Fhintas and Andrades, the descendants of 
Andrades* and their division strove to play the men, Tyrtaeus and 
the high priests of the Great Goddesses took no part in the fray, 
3 but stirred up the hindmost of their respective sides. 2, With 
regard to Artstomene% he bud about him eighty picked Mcssenians of 
his own age* every one of whom reckoned it the highest honour to 
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be thought worthy of fighting at his side. They were quick, too, to 
observe each other's movements, especially their leaders, win s 
actions they even anticipated AiisWmcnfiS and they bore the firs 
brunt of battle, being confronted by the crack l ^cd.cmoman 
troops under Aiwander. Reckless of wounds, and wrought to the 
jpZt pitch of fury, they routed Anawiider s division Sjy their 
«£ 5 Ld endurance and dash. Ordering another 4 

regiment to pursue the fugitives Ariitomenea c large- m 1 * 
where the enemy was making the best stand, drove Lhem 
him, and then turned on others. Having beaten thee a t •' 
easier for him to attack the troops that still stood their 
this he did till he had broken the whole Lat-edaemonu * 

Spartans and allies alike- Lost to honour they fled without waiting 
for each other, and be hung on their rear striking more tem 
than it would seem possible that a single man wuld mspire. Buts 
there was a wild pear-tree growing on the pUfli f ‘ urf 

Theodus bade him not to pass U; for he sax' , V • 

were sitting on the tree. But Aristomcnes, Kumed away b) h s 
passion, did not listen to all that die seer said and wben. hj - 
to the pear-tree he lost his shield. His error allowed * po™oa of 
the touted army to escape, for he lost time in trying ■ ■ 

1. This defeat discouraged the Lacedaemonians, and they desired « 
to make peace, lint Tyrtaeus did whfll he could ® dj"® 8 *£ 
resolution by singing his verses, and he enru c c , |o 

regiments to replace the fallen. 4 - When Anatoinemn* , 

Andinia the women threw fusions and fresh flomsrs on mm, 
resiled in his honour a song which is sung to t a Y * 

To the tnidsi of the Sttnyclerian plain told to the iop of the nitmntij 
Arislomcncs followed ihe Lacedaemonians* 

He also recovered his lost shield, after going to Delphi, ant; thLn. , 
as the Pythian priestess hade him, descending into vie B , 
Trophonius at Lebtuka. Afterwards be took the shic 
and dedicated it there, where I saw it suspended myself, the bWon 
on it is an eagle whoso outstretched wings torn 1 1 _ . 

shield on either side. 5, On his return from Boeotia, afterji.atti * 
from Trophonius where the shield was, and =0 .. ^ ? g 

immediately set about still greater enterprises. He c. . 

of Messeniiw troops, and taking with them his o*u V*f***g* , l^ 
waited for nightfall and then approached a Clr > ° _ . „ t 

anaent natne of which was Pharis, as it alio appeals i * 

Catalogue, but which the Spartans and tbt ntig 101115 _ 

Having reached it he cut to pieces f3u»e who attemp _ _* 

seized some caitie, and drove them off to Messenut. _ n L _ ; 

he was attacked by a force of heavy Lacedaemonian in an ry 
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King Anavandcr, but he routed them. He would fain have pursued 
Anasander, but being wounded with a javelin in the buttocks he 
had to stay his pursuit. However, he was not despoiled of the cattle 
9 which he was driving off. After an interval long enough to allow 
his wound to heal, lie attempted to make an entrance by night into 
Sparta itself but phantoms of Helen and the Dioscuri turned him 
back. However, he waylaid by day the maidens who were dancing 
at Garyae in honour of Artemis, and seizing the wealthiest and 
noblest of their number + carried them off to a village in Messenla, 
where lie nested for the night* committing the charge of the maidens 
irr to some men of the regiment. But Sown with wine, I suppose, and 
lust* the young men attempted to violate the maidens. Aristomenes 
tried to prevent a deed so repugnant to Greek manners, but they 
paid no heed to him ; so he was forced to kill the most riotous of 
them. The captives were ramonied for large Sums, and left his 
hands, as they entered them* maidens 

XVII 

1. There is a place Aegila in Laconia, the seat of a holy sanc¬ 
tuary of Demettrr. Aristomenes and his men, knowing that the 
women were celebrating a feast there. . . . But the women being 
inspired by the goddess to resist* most of the Messenmng were 
wounded by the knives with which the women were sacrificing the 
victims, and by the spits on which they roasted the flesh. Aristo¬ 
menes received blows from their torches and was taken alive. 
However* that same night he escaped to Messersb. Archidamca, 
priestess of Demeter, was accused of having released him. She 
released him, not for a bribe, but because she hud been In love with 
him before. The excuse she made was that Aristomenes had 
burned through the cords that bound him and so mode his escape. 

2. In the third year of the war the Messemanx were reinforced 
by ttoops from all the cities in Arcadia. But when a battle was 
imminent at the place called the Great Trench, the Lacedaemonians 
corrupted by a bribe Aristocrutes, son of Htcetas, the Trnpezuntiam 
the king and general for the time being of the Arcadians, The 
JacedaentOftians were the first we know of who bribed an enemy, 
and the first who made victory in war a saleable commodity. 

3 Ikfore they misconducted themselves in the Messenian war by pro¬ 
curing the treachery of Aristocrat es the Arcadian, battles were 
decided by valour and the will of God. It j* known that in later 
limes also, when they lay at anchor opposite to the Athenian fleet at 
Acgospotaiuj, the Lacedaemonians bought Adimantns and other 

4 Athenian generals. 3, In course of time, however, they were them¬ 
selves visited by what is called the retribution of Necptolemu*, 
For Neoptolemus* son of Achilles, slew Priam at the altar of the 
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r.od of the Courtyard, and by a notable coincidence he was hum 
self slaughtered at Delphi beside the a tar of Apollo. Hence to te 
treated as one has treated others is tailed the retribution of Neoptt^ 
lenuii Accordingly, at the height of their Plenty when they 5 
h a d destroyed the Athenian navy, and when Agesilaus had subdued 
the creator part of Asia, the Ucedaemonkns were unable to wrest 
the whole of his empire from the Mude ; for the barbarian Circum¬ 
vented them by their own device by sending moneys to Connth, 
Argos, Athens, and Thebes, By these moneys the Corinthian war 
mis kindled ; and thus Agesilaus was compelled to abandon the ope- _ 
muons in Asia. So the stratagem which the Ucu daemon,^ o 
employed against die Messemans was destined by Providence to i.e 
turned with"disastrous effect against themselves. 

.l. But when Aristocrates had received the money from Lacedae¬ 
mon,'he concealed for the present from the Arcadians the treachery 
lie meditated; but just us the engagement was about to begin, he 
alarmed them by informing them that they were caugsit m .1 
disadvantageous position, from which, in case of a reverse, there 
could be no retreat; and he added that the sacrificial omens had not 
been what they could wish Hu therefore gave ordure that ati a 
signal from him every- man should take to dighL Wb« n ^i^S 
daemunians were advancing to the encounter, and the attention ot 
the Messunians was turned on the enemy m their 1 front, at the ery 
beginning of the battle Aristocrates led off the Arcadians, and thus tne 
lineman luff wing and centre werelcft blank t form theabscnce 
of the Ekans, the Arrives, and the bicynmans, both these p .s ti 
were occupied by the Arcadians. But Aristocrates did more than 
this j he directed his flight through the Messeiwan lines. This 
unexpectedness of this movement so bewildered, andit ic passage o 
the Arcadians through their ranks so disordered the Messeman , 
that most of them nearly forgot the business in hand ; and m- 
stead of looking at the Lacedaemonians, now Liiarging o« . 1 
them, they stared at the fleeing Arcadians, some of them imploring 
the retreating troops to stand by them, others revi ing liti _ 
^torermd vdlbiJ S . The Messcnians being thus 
was not difficult for the Ucedaemonisns to surround them. and 
never was a victory won with more ease or ess ^ . 

mcnes and his men, indeed, kept toget er, ^ ri ' h w - 

chedk ibe most impetuous of their asssibntSp but E ' ‘ . 
number they could do but little The hisses of the 
commonalty were so heavy, that they who had^ 5®“. ' j 
to prove the masters instead of the slaves of t ie ju.cc at - 1 
could now no longer hope even to save themselves. . rnongs ^ 
nobles who fell were Androcles and Phiatts, and, a or __ 
golLaot Phanas, who had won the long foot-race^ a. ^ . y l > ji - 

6. After the battle Aristotncnes collected the fugitives, an pc 10 
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suadcd them to abandon Andania. and most of the in Land towns and 
to settle on Mount Ira, Permed in here they were besieged by 
the Lacedaemonians* who expected to mke them immediately ; 
hut even after the defeat at the Trench the Mcsscnians held out 
for eleven years. That the siege lasted so long is shown by the 
following verses of RhiatitlS, which refer to the Lacedaemonians l— 

In the coombs of the white mountain they encamped 
For two-and twenty winters and verdant seasons. 

He counts summers and winters, meaning by the lr verdant seasons r 
the time when the corn is green, or a little Wore harvest. 

XVIII 

j. When the Mfissenuma <settled> on Ira, and were shut out 
horn the rest of their territory except in so far as the people of 
Pylus and Mothone preserved for them the districts on the coast, 
they harried Laconia and their own tand* which they now regarded 
as the enemy V country. These forays were especially conducted by 
Aristomenes with his picked men, whose numbers Eic had raised to 
three hundred T but they were also made by any men who chose 

2 to muster for the purpose. They plundered the Lacedaemonian 
country, and carried off whatever they could lay hands on: the 
corn, cattle, and wine which they took, they consumed, but the 
movables and men they sold. The Lacedaemonians, seeing that 
they were tilling the laud more for the benefit of the people at Ira 
titan for their own* decreed that Messcnia and the adjoining 
part of l^aconia should be left unsown so long as the war lasted* 

3 2. This produced a scarcity at Sparta, and with the scarcity a 
sedition ; for the persons who owned property in these districts were 
discontented at their tamls being: left uncultivated. However* 
Tyrtacus composed these dissensions. 3. Late b the evening 
Aristomenes marched out at the bead of his picked men, and so 
rapid were his movements tliat be was at Arnydae before the sun 
rose. He took the town* pillaged it, arid beat a retreat before the 

* Spartans could come to the rescue. Afterwards he continued to 
scour the country, till in an encounter with more than half the 
Lacedaemonian regiments under their two kings he received 
amongst other wounds a blow on the head from a stone which 
stunned him, and when he was down a body of Lacedaemonians 
rushed nn him and took him prisoner, About fifty of his men also 
were taken. They were all sentenced by the l ace daemon fans to be 
thrown into the abyss into which they throw the greatest malefactors. 

5 4. The rest of the Messcnians were killed on the spot by the fall; 
but on this, as on other occasions of his life, one of the gods watched 
over Aristomenes, Those who magnify the story of his life say that 
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when he was cast into the abyss an eagle flew under him, and 
supported him with Its wings until it had brought him to the bottom 
unmanned and itnwounded And Providence was about to show 
him q way even out of the abyss. When he reached the bottycn of the 6 
chasm be lay down, and drawing his mantle about him, awaited the 
death which he believed to be inevitable. But on the second day 
afterwards he heard a noise, and uncovering his face, his eyes being 
now accustomed to die darkness, he perceived a fox fattening on 
the corpse*. Guessing that the beast had an entrance somewhere, 
he waited til] it came near, and then caught it with one band, and 
whenever it turned on him he held out his mantle to it with the 
other hand* and allowed the beast to bite it Most of the way he 
nvn with it as ii ran, but b the very difficult places hearts dragged 
bv it At biit he spied a hole large enough for die fox, and light 
shining through it When he let the fox go, it ran., I suppose, into 7 
it* lair. But the bole was not Luge enough to let Aristomenes out, 
*7 he widened U with his hands and got sale home to lm. Now, if 
the capture of Aristoinenes was strange, his spsrit and prowess being 
yj ^reat that no one would have thought he could have h-^’n i.s ^fl 
prisoner* much stranger waft his escape Irom the aby^s, and plain*} 
the hand of ' .od was in it. 


XIX 

\ * Word was at once brought to the l^icednenioruaus by deserters 
that Amtomcnci was returned safe, but the story appeared ay in 
credible ^ if it had, been said that a dead man had conic to life. 
However* Aristomenea gave them in person the following proof of its 
truth. The Corinthians despatched a force to help the Laredo^ ^ 
mnmans to take irn. LvnminL from his scouts that the march ui * 
these troops was somewhat disorderly, and that no watch was kept in 
their camp, Aristomenes foil on them by nijiht, and slaughtered luost 
of them in tbdr sleep, including the generals HypSiJiiemdes, 
Achladaeu^ Ly sift trains, and Sidectuft. By plundering the general’ 
tent he made the Spartans very well aware that it waft Aristomenes 
and nobody else who had done this. 2. lie sacrificed to Zeus of .1 
Ithame the sacrifice called Hecitomphonia (* hundred slain This 
sacrifice had licen customary Erom time immemorial: the rule was 
that it wats offered by Me-genian9 who had slain a hundred foetnen. 
The first time that Artslomeneft offered this sacrifice was after the 
battle at the Boar's Grave ; and die nocturnal -laughter of the Corinth- 
i-ms furnished him with the second occasion. Ibey say that be 
offered it yet a third time for die raids which he afterwards conducted. 

3, The Hyacinthian festi val was now drawing on, so the Lacedae 4 

moniuns made a truce of forty days with the M esse mans of [rLL - 
and returning home celebrated the festival. But some Cretan bow- 
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men, whom the 1 -m-eftaeinonianB hired from Lyctus and Other cities 
went warning up and down Messenia. Now Ari^omenes* trusting 
to the truce, tuid gone some distance from lm, and was walking on 
carelessly, when seven of these bowmen waylaid him, seized him, and 
bound him with the thongs which they had on their quivers. 

5 Evening was now coming on. So two of the archers repaired to 
Sparta, with the good news that Aristonienes was a prisoner : but the 
rest went off to a farm in Messenia, 4- Here there dwelt a girl 
with her mother, and she was an orphan, for her father was dead. 
On the night before the damsel had dreamed a dream : wolves brought 
a lion to the farm, and Ehe lion was bound and without his daws, 
but she loosed the lion from his bonds, and found and gave him hi* 
dnws ; and thus it seemed in the vision that the wolves were tom in 

6 pi toes by the lion. So when the Cretans brought m Aratomene*, 
the damsel perceived that the vision of the night was come true, 
and she inquired of her mother who he was. And being told, she 
w;ts strengthened in her mind, and looking at him steadfastly she 
understood that which she was bidden to do. So she helped the 
Cretans freely to wine, and when they were drunk the stole the dagger 
from him who slept most soundly, and severed the bonds that bound 
Aristomcnes, and he, taking the sword, despatched <the oien>, 
r rhis damsel was taken to wife by Corgus, Artsioniencs' son. Thus 
Aristomentt repaid the damsel for saving him, tor Gorgus was not 
vet eighteen years old when he married. 


XX 

i. But in the eleventh year of the siege it was fated that Ira 
should be taken and the Messettians driven from their homes. In 
truth, the god fulfilled upon them an oracle which he had given to 
Aristomcnes and Theoclus. For when they went to Delphi after 
the defeat at the Trench, and asked how they canid be saved, the 
Pythian priestess answered them ihiiai— 

When a he-gciat drinks Nedn* eddying water 
I will save Messenc no moue t for destruction is near. 

- The springs of the Neda are in Mount Lycaeos, and the river, after 
flowing through Arcadia and turning again towards Messenin* forms the 
boundary between the coast districts of Mcssenk and Elis, So the 
Mcssenians feared lest the lie-goals should drink of the Neda ; but 
siler all wliat the ddty Ibreshadowed was this. The wild fig-tree is 
called hy some Greeks ofitnt&t, but the Mtwcnkni call it fray+s 
fhe-goat 1 ). Well, in those days there was a wild fig-tree by the 
Neda which did not grow straight, but bent towards the stream and 
j brushed the water with the tips of its leaves. Theoclus, the seer, 
observing this, inferred that hy 'the goat drinking of the Neda r the 
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Pythian priestess signified this Jig-tree, and he concluded that the 
doom of the Messenkns was now come From the rest he kept it 
secret, but he look Aristotneneg to the fig-tree, and showed him that 
their time of grace had expired. I'hough persuaded that it was so, 
and that their Last hour had come, Adstomenes nevertheless took 
such precautions as the circumstances allowed. 2- The Messemans * 
had a certain secret things if it were to disappear entirely. 
Messed* would be lost for ever; but if it were preserved, the 
oracles of Lycos, son of Pandion, declared that the Messeuians 
wcuid one day recover the country. So when night was felling, 
AristGioenes, who knew the oracles* carried the thing to the 
loneliest part of Ithoroe* and there buried it on the mountain, 
imploring Zeus, god of Ithfitne, and the gods who had hitherto saved 
the Messenians, to remain guardians of the trust committed to them, 
and not to sutTer the only hope the Mcsseuians had of a restoration 
to their home to fall into the hands of the Lacedaemonians. 

3. After that misfortunes began to betide Mcssenia in consequence 5 
of,an adultery, as they had betided Troy before. The Mcssenmns 
were masters of the mountain and of the skirls of Ira as far as the 
Neds, and some of them had even dwellings outside the gales. No 
deserter came to them Lrom l-aconia except a slave ot Empcr&snus. 
he was a cowherd, and brought his masters cows with him. His 
master, Emperamus, was a nun of repute In Sparta. This cowherd & 
sznt/ed his herd not far lrom d ie Xeda. Now one of the Mcs^enians, 
whose house was outside the walls, had a wife, and the cowherd saw 
her when she came for water* lieing smitten with her he made 
bold to speak to her, and by presents he wort her. After that he 
used to watch for the times when hel husband went away on yarn Him 
duty. For the Mermans took turns of guarding the acropolis, that 
being the place by which they especially feared lest the enemy 
should make his way into the city. So whenever he went away the 
cowherd visited the woman. We El* one night when it came to the 7 

husband's turn to mount gourd with some others, it happened to be 
raining heavily, and the guard quitted their posts. For the tam t 
pouring down in sheets, drove them away, there being no battle- 
menu or lowers, so hastily had the walls been built KesidL 1 ^ they 
never dreamed that the Lacedaemonians would stir in such wild 
weather on a moonless night- Not many days before Aristarnenes fi 
had been wounded in rescuing a Cephalkntan merchant, his inend, 
friim a party of luccdiiemonians and Aptemeatl archery who were 
cI'jiiutiatided hy Euryalus, a Spartam 1 be merchant was bringing 
lino Ira a supply of necessaries when he was taken by die enemy. 
Anatom Lines saved him and his goods, but was himself wounded, 
and so could not go the round of the watch as was his wont. This 
was the chief cause of the acropolis being deserted. So they ail y 
quitted their posts, including the husband of the faithless wife. 
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She bad the cowherd in the house at the time, and hearing her 
husband coming she hid her lover as fast as she could When her 
husband entered she welcomed him more kindly than she had ever 
done before, and asked what brought him home. But he, not 
knowing thru she was false and that the cowherd was in the house., 
told the ltuth„ and said that he and the rest had left their posts on 
lo account of the violence of the rain. The cowherd listened to him, 
and when he had heard it all exactly, he deserted back from the 
Messenians to the I^acedaemohiaits. The kings were absent from 
the Lacedaemonian camp at the time, and the commander of the 
besieging force was ]■ mperamus, the cowherd** master. So the cow* 
herd went to him, and after begging forgiveness for having run away, 
be explained that now was the time to take Ira* and he recounted 
all he had heard from the Messenum 


XXI 

£ _ His story was believed, and he guided Empe ramus and the 
Spartans, The march was difficult, for ii was dark and the ran fell 
without cessation; but their ardour surmounted all difficulties. 
When they came to the acropolis of Ira they climbed into it, each man 
making the best of his way by ladders or otherwise. The disaster 
was announced to the Meshmiuuh chiefly by the unusual barking of 
the dog^ which was uncommonly persistent and furious Discern¬ 
ing then that the time for the lust and most desperate struggle had 
come, without stopping to pick up all thdr weapons, they snatched 
whatever rame first to baud, and hurried to the defence of the only 
- home that was left them out of the whole of Messenia. The first 
to perceive that the enemies were inside, and ihe first to hasten to 
meet them+ were ArUptomenes 1 son Gorges, Amtomenes himself, 
Tbeoclus the seer, and his son Maniidus j with them, too, was 
Eucrgetidas, a man who was looked up to in Messenia, and who had 
gained fresh distinction through his marriage, for his wife was 
Hagnagom, sister of Artstomenes. Though they saw that they were 
anight in the toils, hope did not quite desert the Messeniatts even 

3 in this crisis* 2. Only Aristomenes and the seer knew tbac the rain of 
Mes^-enia could no longer be deferred ; for they understood the 
ambiguous oracle which the Pythian priestess had uttered touching 
the he-goaL Bur they concealed their knowledge, and kepL it a 
secret from the rest. Hastily traversing the city, they exhorted all 
the Mt^enians they fell in with to play the men, and they summoned 

4 from their houses those who were still indoors- 3. In the darkness of 
night nothing worth speakitig of was effected on either side; for 
on the one side the S[.artans were deterred by their ignorance of 
the ground ns well as by the valour of Aristomenes; and on the 
other side the M esse mans had received no watchword from their 
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geaerab, and besides, die fain put out the torches and any other 
lights that were lit. But when It was day* and they could see each 5 
other, Artstomunes and Theoclus tried to rouse the Mcsseamaa to 
the extreme of bravery by words suitable to the occasion, and 
partictdarly bv reminding them of the prowess of the Iordans of 
Smyrna, who, when the Lydians under Gygts, son of Dascylus, were 
in possession of Smyrna, drove the enemy out by their valour and 
enthusiasm, 4- The Messenians hearkened and were filled with fury, 6 
and ^atherina in knots just as they happened to stand, they charged 
the Lacedaemonians. The women* too, were eager to pelt the enemy 
w ith lilts and anything else they could lay their hands on ; but the 
violence of the ram prevented them from doing so and bom mount¬ 
ing on the roofs. But they dared to take arms, and thus fired the 
courage of the men silSI more, when they beheld even ihL women 
choosing rather to perish with their country th.sn be dragged as 
slaves to Lacedaemon * so that after all they might perhaps nave 
eluded their doom. But die rain tame down heavier than ever, 7 
accompanied with load peats of thunder* and the lightning flashed 
in their faces, dazzling their eyes. All this inspired the I acedae 
monians with courage, for they said God himself was fighting ior 
them ; and as the lightning was on their right, the seer Hecas declared 
that the sign was auspicious. He also devised the following S 
friralagcm. The LacedaemaniaRi were far the more numerous, but 
as the battle way fought up and down the town in confined^speues 
which did not allow them to form in line* the rearmost men in ^ach 
corps were useless. These he ordered to retire 10 the camp ant 
get some fond and sleep* and then to come hack before evening to 
relieve their comrades- 6 . Thus the Lacedaemonians, renting and ■? 
fkhiing by turns, were the better able to ho^d oul but tue 
Mussunhns were hard put to it; for they fought incessantly day and 
night, and it was now the third night Another day dawned - the 
want of sleep* the rain p and the cold distressed them, and hunger 
and thirst told on them. The women especially were exhausted by 
the unwonted toil of bank and by the mcessaut iatiguu 7* So » 
the seer Theoclus came up to Anstun\eacs and sahi : here ore 

thus toil in vain? It is fitted beyond a doubt that Messene must 
be taken, and the calamity which stares us in the face w.s- long ago 
foreshadowed to us by the Pythian priestess and lately revealed by 
the tig-tree. Fur myself, the catastrophe which God is bringing on 
our country k mine also ; but save thou the Mcs&enians as far as it 
is in thy power, and save thyself When be had thus spoken to 
Aristomenes, he rushed upon the enemy* and cited out to the 
Lacedaemonians* 1 No 1 you will not enjoy the lands of 
Messeniaos with impunity for ever.* Then hinging himself on the it 
enemies that faced him. be dealt death among them and received 
his own, and thus having glutted his Fury with the blood of the tor.% 
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lie yielded up the ghost* 3 . But Aristomenes recoiled the 
Messemans from the fight, except the brave men who fought 
in the front These he allowed to stay* but the rest he ordered 
to enclose the women and children within their ranks and to follow 
12 where be opened the way. Having appointed Gotgus and Mauritius 
to command the rear, he hastened in person to the head of the 
column, and by bowing his head and waving his spear he signified 
hi3 resolution to withdraw, and his request that a passage should lie 
opened. Emperamus and the Spartans present were content to let 
the Messenians through, and not further to exasperate reckless 
men at bay* And this, too, was the advice of the seer Hecas, 

XXII 

(l No sooner had the Arcadians heard of the capture of Ira 
tlLan they desired Amtocrates to lead them, either to save the 
Messenians or to perish with them. But he, being in the pay oi 
I^cedaemon* refused to lead them, and declared that he knew not of 
a a single Messenian left whom they could help. But when they got 
more certain Intelligence that the Messenians survived and had been 
compiled to forsake Ira, they made ready food and clothing, and 
awaited them at Mount Lyroeus, They also sent some of their 
chief men to comfort the Messenians, and to guide them on the 
journey. So when the Messenians had come safe to Mount Lycaeus* 
the Arcadians welcomed them, and treated them kindly, and desired 
to distribute them among their own cities, and to divide the land 

3 afresh for their sakes. 2, But sorrow for the sack of Ira and hatred 
of the l^cedacmonians suggested to Arlstomenes the following plan. 
He chose out five hundred Messenians whom he knew to care least 
for their lives, and asked them whether they were willing to die with 
him in avenging their country. This question he put to them in the 
hearing of Aristocrates and of the rest of the Arcadians. For he did 
not know that Aristocrales was a trail or, but supposed that on the 
former occasion be had run away from battle, not out of treachery, 
but out of sheer cowardice and poltroon cry. So he put the question 

4 to the five hundred in the presence of Aristocrates. When they 
answered that they were ready to die with him he disclosed his 
whole plan, how he was resolved at all hoards to Lead them against 
Sparm the following evening. For at the moment most of the Spartans 
were away at Ira t and others were going about plundering the 
property of the Messenians. " And if/ said Amtomenes, l we cart 
setae and hold Sparta, we may recover our own by giving them back 
what is their: ; and if we fail, we shall at least die together, and 

5 future ages will remember olir exploit When be had finished 
speaking* three hundred of the Arcadians volunteered to share the 
hazardous enterprise. For the present they deferred their march. 
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because the sacrificial omens were not favourable, j- -Vest Any tncy 
learned that their secret was already known to the T.acddacmontans, 
and that they had been a second time betrayed by Aristocrates i 
for he had immediately written a letter describing AnstomtMS 
plans, and sent it to Anaxander at Sparta hy the hands of the slave 
upon whose fidelity he knew he could best depend. On his return 
the slave was waylaid by some Arcadians who had been ai enmi \ 
with Aristocrates before, and who now had their suspicions about 
him. Having waylaid the slave, they brought him hack 10 the 
Arcadians, and divulged to the people the answer sent from 
Lace daemon, Alexander wrote that the Ucedaemomans had not 
allowed Aristocrates to be a loser by his previous flight at the 
battle of the Great Trench, and that they would be under a fresh 
obligation to him for his present revelations. 4, W hen this was 7 
publicly announced, the Arcadians proceeded to stone Aristocrates 
with their own hands, and exhorted the Mtssemans to do so also. 
The Messenians looked to Aristomenes, but he kept hi. eyes on the 
ground and wept. So the Arcadians stoned Aristocrates to 61 '> 
and cast him unburied beyond the boundaries, and the; set up a 
tablet in the precinct of the Lycaean god with this inscription 

Surely time discovered a punishment for a wicked king, 

And discovered, with the help of Zeus, the betrayer of Messetie 
Easily, Hard it is for a forswore man to hide from C.od. 

Hail, King Zeus! and save Arcadia, 


XXIII 

1. The Messenians taken at Ira or else where in Messenia were 
incorporated by the IJ.ccdaemonians among the He °ts. ^ut w lti 
I ra was taken, the people of Pylus and Mothone an'. the other 
inhabitants of the coast sailed, away to Cyllene* the port □ U<_ H ^ 
Thence they sent to the Messenians in Arcadia, desiring to po farm 
wilh them to seek a country in which to dwell, and requesting t at 
Arisiomcnes would lead them to a new home. Anatom enes tepliea, 
that for himself so lone as he tired he would ma p e war *e 



thdr leader^ EuerguLidos had u.„M- . * . 

rest of the Mcssenianir. But when he saw that 1 ie P an ° . ® 

menes for lh c rapture of Spam had fallen through he preyed on 
about fifty of the Mcsscnians to return with him to Ira to attack the 
Lacedaemonians, and finding them stUi plundering he t ™ e - 

joy of victory into motming; blit he pefished hirnsef■ Cj 
Aristomenes had given leaders to the Messenmns* .t, or Lrei 
every one who wished to join the colony to repair to Cy one. 
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joined it except a few who were debarred by age or poverty * these 
East* therefore, abode in Arcadia, 

a 2. Ira was taken and the second war between the Lacediicrnonuins 
and the Messenians ivas concluded when Auiosthcncs was arch on 
at Athens, in the first year of the twenty eighth Olympiad, in which 
Gluon is the Laconian was victorious. 

3 When the Messenians were assembled at Cyllcnc they resolved 
to winter there, and they were furnished by the E leans with food and 
necessaries; but when spring came round they deliberated where 
they should go, Gorgns was of opinion that they should seize 
Zacynthns, the island oil the coast of Cephallenia, and exchanging 
their continental for an island home make expeditions to the coast 
of Laconia and ravage the country, Manticlus advised them to 
forget Messene and their haired of the I^acedaemonlans, and 
sailing to Sardinia Lake possession of that greatest and wealthiest 
fi of islands. 3, li lean time Armadas sent to the Meiaenians, inviting 
them to Italy. He was tyrant of Rhegium, and was the third lineal 
descendant of Aleidamidas, who had migrated from Messene to 
IdiEgmm after the death of Ring Aristtidemus and the capture of 
I thorn cr. So Anajoloa sent for the Messenians. When they came 
he told them that the people of Zancle, who were at feud with him, 
possessed a fertile country and a city finely situated in Sicily, and 
ibat if the Messenians would help him to conquer Zancle, he would 
give them the city and ils territory. They accepted the proposal, 
7 and Aimxilas transported them in Sicily, The site on which Z&ttdc 
stands was origin idly seated by corsuira : the land was uninhabited, 
and they built a stronghold about the harbour, and used it as iheir 
headquarters whence they scoured sea and land. Their ca[^ 
tains were Crataernenes, aSamirm, and E p erieres of Chalds, and these 
B men afterwards decided to invite other Greek settlers. 4. But now 
Afiaxtlus beat the Zan-leans by sea, while the Mc^enians defeated 
them by land. So Z.mclc was besieged on the land side by the 
Mcsseakm, and blockaded on the side of the sea by thu people of 
Rhegium : and when the walla fell into the hand* -of the enemy, 
the inhabitants dud for refuge to the altars and sanctuaries of the 
gods. AnaxSUs exhorted the Messenians to kill these refugees 
and enslave the rest of the men together with the women and 
ij children. Rut Gorgus and Manticlus begged Art axil.is not to 
compel them to retaliate upon Greeks the cruelties which they had 
themselves suffered at the hands of kinsmen. Then they raised 
the Zandeans fro in the altars, and after exchanging oaths both 
peoples dwelt together ; but they altered the name of the city 
10 from Zancle to Messene* 5. These events happened in the 
twenty-ninth Olympiad^ in which Odoms the- Rivuuian gained hh 
second victory, when Mil trades was archon at Athens, Manikins 
also founded the sanctuary of Hercules at Messene. It is outside 
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the wall, and the god Uciled Heroes Manticlus, just « Bdm 
Babylon is named after an Egyptian man, Belas son DfUb ^^ 
as A .union in Libya is named after the shepherd who founded 
the sanctuary. Thus the banished Messenians teased from their 
wanderings, 

XXIV 

1 After Alistomcnes hod refused the leadership ol the 
Mcssenians who set out to found a new home, he gave mmarmge 
his sister Hrohui, and his eldest and his second daughter tin. 
ST5 » Thujx of PtiplU, hb tagim to l'omo- 
thoidas of Lepreum and Theopompus of Hmet He then went t > 
Pelphi and inquired of the god. The omde whidj voutWed 
to him is not mentioned; hut Damagetus the Rhodian, k in oj - 
lalysus, who had come at that time to the sanctuaiy of Apntowd 
inquired where he should get a wife, was told by thePythwn 
to^narry the daughter of the noblest of the Greeks, Now Aiistoimnes 
had adiird daughter, so the king .named her, thinking Aristomcnes 
fer the noblest < .f the Greeks of that age, Anstomenes went with.bis 
daughter to Rhodes, from which he purposed going to thc “ urt ^ 
Andys, son of Gyges. at Sardes, and to the court of King 
at Ecbatana in Media ; but before he could do se be fed ack ■ 
died for the Lacedaemonians were to be troubled by Amtomene; 
no more- Damagetus and the Rhodians built Sum a splendid tomb 
an d paid honours to him from that time torward, I fie btrtoryof 
the Diagonds in Rhodes (the descendants of Diagorus, who a= 
the son of Damagetus, who was the son of Doneus, who was thewu 
of Damagetus by the daughter of Anstomenes) I pass over, lest 

should appear an impertinent digression. f 

- When the I accdaemouians had made themselves masters or 4 
Messenia they divided it all, except the territoryof Asme, amongst 
themselves ; only they gave Moth one to the Naupl.ans, who had 
lately been expelled from Nmiplia by the Argives. - , - 

It fell out that the Messenians, who were taken m Messcnia, nn 
who were compelled to rank with the Helot^ afterwards tilted from 
the Lacedaemonians in the seventy - ninth Oyn'fiat, , 

Xenophon the Corinthian was victonotis, Archimedes bdognrrh«» 
at Athens. The opportunity which they Beu*d to revolt was th^ 
Certain Lacedaemnuian*, condemned to deal on , . 

or other, took sanctuary a. Taenarum : but the college of ephoi^ ^ 
tore them from the altar and pul them to dear or _■ * ' 

of the rights of his sanctuary the wrath of Poseidon M on he 
Spartans, and by an earthquake he levelled the whde c.ty with t^ 
ground. 51 And In addition to this calamity those Helots who had 
originally been Messenians revolted and look refuge on Mount 
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Ithome., In order to subdue them the Lacedaemonians called in 
troops from their allies, in particular an Athenian farce under 
Cimon* son of Milt tucks, who was a puhbc friend of theirs. But 
when the A'hen bins arrived it appears that the Lacedaemonians 
susf^ected them of treacherous designs and, moved by this suspicion, 
7 soon afterwards sent them away from Ithome. j. The Athenians, 
resenting the suspicion which they saw that the Lacedaemonians 
had harboured of them, made friends with ibe Argives; and when 
the iVIessemans, who were besieged in Ithome, capitulated and 
marched out, the Athenians gave them Xaupactus, They had 
wrested it from ihe Ozoliati Locrian^ who dwell on the borders of 
Aetolta- For the permission to depart from Ithome the Mes- 
seniims were indebted to the strength of the place ; moreover, the 
Pythian priestess warned the Lacedaemonians that retribution would 
surely overtake them if they harmed the men who had thrown 
themselves on the protection of Zeus of Ithome, Hence she 
Messeui&m were suffered to quit Pelopormese under the terms of a 
capitulation. 


xxv 

i. But after they got Naupactus, they were not content with 
having received a city and a country from the Athenians, but 
were filled with a vehement longing to show to the world that 
by their own right hands they could win a goodly heritage. 
And knowing that the Acarnanians of Oeniadae possessed a 
fertile land and were eternal foes to The Athenians, they marched 
against them; and being their superiors iti valour, though 
nql in numbers, they defeated them, shut them up within 

2 the walls of thuir town, and besieged them. Of all the means of 
taking a city which the wit of man has devised, not one was 
neglected by the Messenians. They planted ladders and attempted 
to climb into the city: they essayed to undermine the wall, they 
brought up against it such engines as it was possible to construct at 
short notice, and were constantly battering pieces of it down, I he 
townspeople, therefor^ fearinu dial if the city were taken they would 
fall by the sword* and ihcLr wives and children would be carried 

3 away into slavery, chose to capitulate and march out. For just a 
year the Mezsenians occupied the town and posses!*ed the land, 
a. But sn the year following the Acamunmn* mustered a force from 
all their cities, and deliberated whether they should attack Naupactus, 
But this plan was rejected* because they saw that their march must 
lie through the country of die Aetolums, their perpetual enemies. 
Besides, they suspected, what was the case, that the Naupaeticns 
possessed a nnvy f and they thought lhat while the enemy was 

s master of the sea a land force ooutd effect but little, Sn they 
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immediately dunged their plan, and turned their arms a-jtmst the 
Vlesseniaus in Oetiiadae. They prepared to lay stage to the to* it 
never supposing that such a handful of men would dart teg 
battle to the whole Aca martian army. The Mcsseruan* had laid 
a .tore of corn and all other necessaries, expecting to stand a lon D 
siege. But before the siege began they thought they would i^L.t , J 
battle b the open: they reflected that they were Mes*W " 
bad been a match for the Lacedaemonians themselves m valour, 
though not in fortune ; why then should they cower ^fore this mob 
Si ™ -me out of Act,mania ? They remembered loo the 
exploit of the Athenians at Marathon, how three hundred thousand 
of the Modes had been destroyed by less than ten thousand mem 3. 

So they cave battle to the Acarremtans : ami the course of the action 
is said to have been as follows. As the Almsmans were fa du. 
mote numerous they had no difficulty in surrounding the Messenums . 

they were only prevented from doing so entuely by lhe f f itter 
rear of the Messeniime, and the vigorous support which the latter 
received from their friends on the wall. In rtH^rection, dm f 1 
the Uesseniars were saved from being surrounded 1 but both he 
flanks were unclosed hy the Acamauians, who showered da 
them from all sides. The were tBSsed 

whenever in a compact body they chafed the enemy, they fr.rew 
him into disorder at that point, and killed and wounded many but 
could not put them utterly to flight; for where the Axeman-s , 
a part of their line being broken by the Mermans they Enforced 
the beaten troops and checked the Messatton* by the help of Iheu 
superior numbers. Whenever the Messenuns were dm®■ bjck.» 
they attempted to cut through the Acarnarmm ptohn* J 
place. But the upshot was always the same : hey broke dnmre 
the enemy before them for a little way, hut then the Ao—J 
poured down on them again, and the Messemans had 
back, 4, The conflict was maintained on even lerim till tile eve 
in,, but at nightfall the Acamanums received reinforcements trom 
their cities, and thus the Uesseniana were besieged. 1 lient was no 
fear that the Acamanians could stem the town either by ecakde 
or by driving the Msscnims from their posts. But 
month all their provisions were spent Sotncy jeering } , 

Iranians from the battlements that they had foot! to last a [ ™ 
siege; but at the time of the first sleep they w«M ™* 
Oe’itiadae. The Acamanians, however, perceived their flight, and 
so the Messenians were compelled to fight a battle,.inwhich they 
lost about three hundred and slew- still mure 0 .iv <- - \ 

most of them cut their way through, and reaching the friendly 
territory of Aetolia returned safe to Natl pactum 
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XXVI 

I. or tlie hatred of Spaitn, which always rankled in their breasts. 
c!ie Mtsseniwis afterwards gave the most striking [roof m the war of 
the Peloponnesians against the Athenians ; for they aJ lowed Naapactus 
to be used as a base or operations against Peloponncse, and Messenian 
stingers from Naupactus helped to captors the Spartans who were 
2 shut up iii Sphacteria. 2 . liut after the defeat of the Athenians at 
Aegospotami, the Lacedaemonians, being now in asters of trie sea, ex¬ 
pelled die Mcssenians from Nftupactns also. Some of the exiles suited 
to their kindred in Sicily and Ithegium, but most of them went to 
the Euesperitaa in Libya, who, having suffered much in war with the 
neighbouring barbarians, invited any and ail of the Greeks to settle 
ani'.-nait ^ ,f:rn - f° fhem the hulk of thi- Mcssenians withdrew, 
under the leadership of Ccmon, who had also commanded them at 
Sphncteria. 

J 3. A year before the victory of the Thebans at Leuciru, God 
foreshadowed to the Messenkns their return to Peloponnese. In 
toe first place, they uy that at Messene, on the strait, the 
priest oi Hercules dreamed that Hercules Mantidus was invited as 
□ guest to Jtlioitiu by Zeus. In the second place, Cotnon. living 
among the Luesperilne, dreamed that he lay with his dead mother" 
-ind that thereafter she came to life again. He hoped that, if 
the Athenians got a powerful navy, the Messenians would be 
restored tn Naupaetos; but as it turned out, the dream signified 
4 that they should recover Messene, Not long afterwards the'defeat 
ot the Lacedaemonians took place at Leuctro. It had been due 
a very long time; for at the end of the tirade vouchsafed to 
Amiodctmis, K iti li of Messetiio, it is s*ild 


Do as fate directs; bur ruin falls fin some before others, 

meaning that for the time bring he and the Mefisenians must suffer, 
but (hat afterwards ruin would overtake Lacedaemon also a 

alt Leuctr * [hu «ni messengers 

to Italy, Sicily, and the Euespentae, inviting ail Jlessenians in any 
part ot the world whither they had strayed to return to Peloponnese. 
i hey assembled faster than could have been expected, for they 
yearned towards the Lind of their Tat hers, and hatred of Sparta still 
" r!n<|l?d m then breasts. 5. Bui to Lpaminondas it did not seem 
easy to tound a city that would be a match for Lacedaemon ■ and 
where to build it, he ecu Id not think; for the Mcssenians refused 
to settle again in Andania and Oedialk, the scenes of their 
calamities m days gone hv. In his perplexity they say that an old 
man, much hire a high priest of the mysteries, stood by him in (he 
mgfit and said, 1 On thee I bestow power to conquer whomsoever 
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ih^u rnnycst turn thine arras against: and if thou Art taken from 
the worid, I will look to it T O Theban. that thou aft neither name¬ 
less nor inglorious- But do thou give back to the Messeoians their 
fatherland and their cities, for the wrath of the Ditscuti against them 
is at an end.' 6 . So spake the vision to Epaminonda*; and it; 
[jiade the teW owing revelation to Epiteles. son of Aeschines, who 
had been elected general by the Aigives and chafed to found 
Mes&ene anew, The dream commanded, him, wherever he iound 
a yew-tree and a myrtle growing on Mount iithome* to dig up the 
e round between them and save the t? 3 d woman., for *he w a.n worn 
out and faimintf by reason of her king confinement in the bronze 
chamber. When day dawned Epiteles went to the spot indicated, ^ 
dug and found a bronze urn. Straightway he took it to Epaniinon- * 
das, told the dream, and bade him take otf the lid and see whsl was 
in IL After sacrificing and praying to the dream* Epamirujrvdas o \>eiied 
the inn and found a very thin sheet of tin rolled up like a scroll. On 
it the mysteries of the Great Goddesses were engraved, and this it 
was that hud been deposited by ArisEomcn&T. They *ay that the 
man who appeared to ii pi teles and Epaminondis in sleep was 
Caucon. who came from Athens to Messene, daughter of rriopms, 
at Andania. 

XXVII 

i. The wmth of the sons of Tyndaretis against the Messenians 
began before the battle of Stenyclerds, and 1 conjecture that it 
originated in the following way. There were two blooming youths 
□f Andani.r, Pa norm us and GonippiiSj friends of eich other, who 
used to march out to battle together and to make raids together into 
Laconia. Once when the Lacedaemonians were celebrating a ? 
festival in camp in honour ot the Dioscuri, and were carousing and 
making merry after the midday meal t Gonippus and Panonmis ap¬ 
peared to them, clad in white tunics and purple cloaks, riding on 
gallant steeds, with caps on their heads and spears in their handii- 
When the Ucedaenronkms saw them, they did obeisance and prayed, 3 
thinking that the Dioscuri were come io the sacrifice- But when once 
the voting men were in their midst ihey gall oped through them all 
stabbing with their spears : and after laying many low they rode 
off to And&im Thus tlacry dishonoufed the sacrifice of the Dioscuri. 

It was this, I believe, which roiiSvd the hatred of the Dioscuri against 
the Mestfcnktu. But now, as the dream signified to Ep-umncmdas, 
the restoration of the Alcsnenians to their country was no longer 
unwelcome to the Dioscuri 2. However, what chiefly moved 4 
Epaminondas to restore the Messcnians was the oracles of Bads. 
Among the predictions - which Bscis had uttered under the 
inspiration of the nymphs was ontr touching the return of the 
Messcfthns :— 
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Anil then Sparta's bright flower shall parish-, 

Acid Messeuc shah again be inhabited for evermore. 

I found that Bacis had also spoken of the way in which Ira should 
be taken ; for this is one of his Grades ;— 

And the men of Mc^enc which fell by thunder and min. 

5 VVTien the record of the mysteries was found it was copied into 
books by the men of the priestly race. 

3, To Epamlnondas the site on which the city of Mesisene now 
stands appeared the most suitable- and he accordingly desired the 
seers to inquire whether the gods would be willing to take up their 
abode there. Being informed by them that the omens were propitious 
he prepared to found the city. He ordered stones to be brought, 
and he sent for men who were skilled in laying out streets, 
building houses and sanctuaries, and erecting city walls. 4. 
£ When ah was ready, the victims being furnished by the Arcadians, 
Epaminondns and the Thebans sacrificed to Dionysus and 
Ismemau Apollo in the customary way: the Argives sacrificed to 
Argive Hem and Ncmeau Zeus ; and the MessedI ans sacrificed 
to Zeus of Ithome and to the Diosriiri, while their priests 
sacrificed to the Great Goddesses and Caucoru They also joined 
in calling upon the heroes to come and dwell with them, chiefly 
Messene, daughter of Triopas, and nest to her Eurytus and Aphareus 
and his children, and of the Heradids they invited Cresphonies and 
Aepytus; but loudest of all was theory for Aristantentts, and the whole 
7 people joined in it. Thus the day was spent in sacrifice and prayer. 
But on 1 he following days they proceeded to rear the c ircuit wall, 
and to build houses and sanctuaries within iL They worked to the 
naurit of Boeotian and Argive flutes alone { and keen was the com¬ 
petition between the melodics of Sacadas and FronomUfi. To the 
capita] they gave the name of Messeue, but they founded other towns 
* also- The Kauplians were not expelled from Muthone, and the Asin- 
aeans were also suffered to remain where they were, the Mes&enians 
remembering the former kindness of the Asmaeans in refusing to 
fight on th^ Lacedaemonian side against Messenia* When the 
Mcsseniamt were returning to Feloponncse, the Nattptito&s brought 
them such gifts as they had to offer - and while they put up ceaseless 
prayers to Gi>d for the restoration of the Messenianx, they at the 
same time besought the Messenians to leave them in peace. 

■> 5; The Messenians returned to Peloponne^ and recovered their 

country two hundred and ninety-seven years after the capture of Ira, 
when Dyscinetus was arch on at Athens, in the third year of the 
hundred and second Olympiad, in which Damon of Thurit was 
victorious second time. Now the Flataeatis also were exiled 

from their country for a long rime, and so were the Delians, when 
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thev dwelt at Adramyttium after they had been driven from then 
island by the Athenians. The Minyan* of Orchomcuus agjn, were to 
banished by the Thebans from Orehomenus after the battle ol 
Leuctn, and were restored to Boeotia by I'hiltp. son of Amynias, 
who also restored the Plataeans. Thebes itself destroyed by 
Alexander, but restored not many yeans afterwards by Cassander, 
son of Antipater. Now of those whom I have just enumerated, 
the exile of the Plat aeons is found to have lasted the longest, 
but even it did not extend over more than two generations, but ir 
the Messenians wandered for nearly three hundred years far from 
Peloponnese, and in all that time they are known to have dropped 
none of their native customs, nor did they unlearn their Dune 
tongue; indeed, they speak it to this day with greater punty than 
any*other of the Peloponnesians. 


XXVIII 

i. After their return the Messeniaiis had at first nothing to fear 
from the I Jicedacmonians, who, restrained by dread of the I he bans, 
submitted to the foundation of Messene ami to the union of tnc 
Arcadians in a single city. But when the Thebans were diverted 
from Peloponnese by the Phouan or Sacred War. the ice ae- 
monians plucked up courage, and could no longer keep their hands 
off the Mcssenians. The latter, backed by the Argues an 
Arcadians, maintained the straggle, and called on the Athenians "to 
help them. The Athenians replied that they would never pm the 
Messenian* in invading, Laconia* but if the 1 ^cedaemonian* ugan 
the war and marched against Messenia, the Athenians promise to 
stand by the Me^enians" At kat the Messcnkns formed an alliance 
with Philip, son of Amyntas, and the Macedonians; and they it 
ivas this which pmevented them from taking part m the battle o 
Chaeronea. But, on the other hand, they would not draw sword 
against Greece. When after the death of Alexander (he Greeks took 3 
up antis against Macedonia for the second time, the Mermans 
shared in the war, as I showed in my description of Attsca. 
did not,, however* join with the Greeks in fighting the Gauls, because 

Cleotiymus and tbe Lacedaemonians declined to cone a e n iruct. 

with them, „ * ^ . 

3 , Not long afterwards the Messenimts* by a mmure of craft 4 
and daring* made themselves masters of Elis. Ot old t e - eans 
were the most law-abiding people in Bdaponnese; but in addition 
to all the cvO which Philip* son of Amyntts, did to Greece, and which 
I have mentioned already* he distributed bribe* among t e ea m*. 
men of litis* and then the people for the Firs! tunc fell out among 
themselves and flew to attn^ Henceforward the L.hanee of a co- 
lision was, of course, much increased between men who wete alrttf y 
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divided among themselves on the question of the policy ia be 
adopted towurck Lacedaemon; and civil war broke out. Learning 
this, the Lacedaemonians prepared to support their party in 
Elis, But while they were being arrayed in divisions anti 
distributed in regiments, a thousand picked Mrasenuuts reached 
Elis before them with Laconian scutcheons on their shields 

6 Seeing the shields, the party favourable to Sparta among 
the Eleans thought it was a force sent to their help, and 
admitted them within the walls. But when the Messenians 
bad thus obtained an entrance, they turned the Lacedaemonian 
party out arid put the city in the hands of their own partisans. +. 

7 The stratagem is Homeric, but the Messenians certainly imitated it 
opportunely. For in the Iliad Homer represents Patrodus as clad 
in the armour of Achilles, and says that the barbarians fancied h 
was Achilles who was attacking them, and that their front ranks 
were thrown into disorder. Homer is the suthor of other pieces of 
strategy also, when he makes the Greeks send two scouts instead of 
one by night among the Trojans, and again afterwards, when he 
makes a pretended deserter enter Ilium to spy out the enemy's 

S secrets. Moreover, he represents the Trojans who wire too 
young and too old to fight as manning the wills while the men in 
the prime of life were encamped over against the Greeks; and once 
more, that the wounded Greeks may not lie quite idle, he repre¬ 
sents them arming the combatants. Thus Homer's ideas have 
proved useful to mankind in all manner of ways. 

XXIX 

i. Not long afterwards the Macedonians under Demetrius, son of 
Philip, son of Demetrius, seized Messene. In the section on 
Sicyon 1 have already mentioned most of the wrongs which Perseus 
did to Philip and his son Demetrius; but the story of the taking of 
a Mcssene was as fellows. Philip was in want of money, and it being 
absolutely necessary that he should procure some, he sent Demetrius 
with some ships to Peloponnese, Demetrius landed in one of the 
less frequented harbours of Argolis, and immediately set off with 
his army by the shortest road to Messene, His van was composed 
of the light troops who knew the way to It home, and just about 
dawn he made his way unobserved over the wall, at the point 
where it ran between the dly and the summit of Ithorue, 
3 When it was day, and the inhabitants perceived the peril in 
which they stood, the first idea that crossed them was that 
the Laceilaetnonian troops had made their way into the city, 
so they rushed at them recklessly by reason of their old hatred, 
But when from their arms and language they recognised that they 
were Macedonians under Demetrius, son of Philip, they were 
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sore afraid remembering the martial skill of the Macedonians 
and thE success that cveiywbere attended the if arms,, Nevertheless, 4 
the magnitude flf the danger nerved them with superhuman con rage, 
and at the same time they ventured to hope for the best, believing 
that it must surely have been by tire will of God that they had been 
restored to Pelopormese after so long an exile. So they attacked 
the Macedonians with the utmost courage from the side of die city, 
while the garrison of the acropolis fell on them from above. Similarly 5 
the Macedonians, like the brave veterans they were, at first stood stoutly 
to their arms. But being exhausted by marching, assailed by the 
men, and pelted by the women with tiles and stones, they broke and 
fled. Moat of them were pushed over the crags and perlshed T Ithumc 
being here very precipitous; but a few flung away their arms and 

made good their escape, „ . . 

.. The reason why the Messenians did not at first join the '> 
Achaean League appears to me to have been this:—When the 
Lacedaemonians were assailed by Pyrrhus, son of Aeacides, the 
Messenians voluntarily taroe to their help; and in gratitude tor this 
service Spam treated them in a more friendly and peaceable sptnL 
So the Messeftians were loath to rip up the old sote by joining 1 *- 
League, which™ the open and bitter fac of Lacedaemon. I cannot 7 
however, he blind to the fact, to which I presume the Kes»tiiBW 
were also alive* that even without them the League was directed 
against the Lacednemomaat t for the Argwes and Arcadians formed 
a not bcooBidemble proportion of the confederates. In time, how- 
evei t the Messenkns joined the confederacy, 3 ’ Not Ions ™ r “ 
wards P Cleomenes, son of Leonidas, son of Oeonymus, raptured the 
Arcadian city of Megalopolis in time of mice. Of the people who * 
were in the city when it was taken some perished at the time ; mtt 
a body (amounting, it is said, to more than two-thirds of the 
population) escaped with FhiSopocmera sort of Oaugis. lL 
fcgitrees weie welcomed by the Messeniaiis, who th u s re pat 
the Arcadians Ln kind for the services they had receive at 
their hands long ago in the time of Aristomenes, and afterwards 
at the foundation of Messcne. How unstable are the affairs oM 
man! Fortune allowed the Messenlans to save their sanours, 
the Arcadians, and T stranger stills to capture Sparta P or t l\ 
fought against Cleoruencs at SeBasia, and they famed part of the 
Achaean army, under Arams, w hich conquered Sparta. 4 ; hcar< cLy u> 
wenr the laccdaemonians rid of Cleomeneg wh^n ano i.r tyrant 
arose in Lhe person of Madumidas; and when he was dead another 
cropped up in the person of Nabis. Not content with robbing men 
Nab is rifled sanctuaries* and soon amassed a large hoar n y m cans 
of which he mustered on army- He seized Messene, but the arrival 
that same niuhl of the Megalopolitans under Phslopoemcn tompehe 
the Spartan. tyrant to capitulate and retire. 5 ' Afterwards c 
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Admcansj having some complaint against the MMemanS, marched 
against them with their whole fortes and ragged mu^l of the country. 
They mustered again when the corn was ripe, intending to invade 
Messenia* But Dinocmtes, a popular leader, and for the time 
befog the general of the Messcnians, with a forte collected from the 
capital and its neighbourhood, had occupied ihe passes leading from 
Arcadia into Messenia, and thus obliged the Arcadian army under 

12 fry cartas to retreat without striking a blow. They had <not> been 
gone long when Phiiopoctnen arrived with a handful of cavalry. 
Hut failing to get tidings of his friends, he was worsted and taken 
alive by the Messcniana in an engagement in which they occupied 
higher ground. The manner of his capture and his death 1 will 
describe hereafter in my account of Arcadia* The Messctiiani who 
had him put to death were punished, and Megie oe was again 
enrobed in the Achaean confederacy. 

13 Hitherto I have recounted the many sufferings of the Mes- 
senians, and how, after scattering them to the ends of the earth and 
to lands the farthest from Pdoponncse, God afterward* brought them 
safe back to their own land. S must now address myself to a 
description of the country and its towns, 

XXX 

i, T here is at present in Me^senia a town Abia on the cause, 
just twenty furlongs from the Choerius glen. They say that 
oi old it wn called Ire* and that Et urn; one of Lhe seven totfns 
which Homer makes Agamemnon promise to Achilles. They 
5av that when the Dorians under Hyllus were conquered by the 
Aehaeans, Abia, nurse of Glenus, son of Hercules, went away to Ire 
and dwelt there, and founded a sanctuary of Hercules, and hence 
Cresphontes after wards gave the town a new name after her, and 
assigned her various other honours. There was a famous sanctuary 
of Hercules at Abia and another of Aesculapius. 

2 3. Phams is seventy furlongs from Aoia : there is a salt spring 

by the way. The Emperor Augustus separated Fbarae from 
Alesscnia, and attached it to Laconic They say that its founder 
PharE* was a son of Hermes and PhylDdamia, daughter of Datums, 
anil that he had .1 daughter Tele gone, but no sons. The family 
in traced farther down by Homer In the Hindi who mentions 
that Diodes had twin suns, Crethon and Urtilochus, and that 
Diodes himself was a son of Ortiiochu^ the sen of Alpbeua. Eut 
Homer omits Tdcgone; she it was, according to the McsscnEan 
1 legends who bore Ortilodms to ALphcus, 1 wsts further told 
at Pharac, that besides his twin sons Diodes had a daughter 
Antidea, who bad two sons, Nicomachus and Gorgasus* by 
Machaon, son of Aesculapius, and these two latter (I was told) 
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remained at Thane, and when Diodes died they succeeded him iti 
the kingdom. They have retained down to this day the power of 
healing the skit and the maimed, and in return people briny them 
sacrifices and votive oShnnfis to the santiuary. There ss also a 
temple of Fortune at Pharae with an ancient imago. 3 . Homer was 4 
the first, so far as I know, to mention Fortune, The passage is in the 
hvmn to Demeter, where in the list of the daughters of Ocean who 
sported with the Maid, the daughter of Detneter, he mentions 
Fortune as one of Ocean's daughters. The verses ran tit as 

We all k the sweet meadow, 

Leudppe and Fhatmo find Electra and lmithe, 

And Melobusis and Fortune and Gcyroe* fair iU a budding flower. 

But he adds nothing about her being the mightiest of the divini- 5 
ties, and wielding the greatest influence over human affair;, as in 
the Iliad he represents Athena and Enyo as paramount iii war, 
Artemis as dreaded by women in childbed, and Aphrodite as 
busied with marriages. With regard to Fortune, liowevtr, he adds 
not a word. 4 . But Bupalus, a clever architect and sculptor, in 6 
making in image of Fortune for the Smymacans, was the first, so &r 
as wc know, tD represent her with a firmament {pofoi) on her head, 
and hearing in one hand what the Greeks call the horn of Amalthea. 
'[tins far he indicated the functions of the goddess. I'iudar after¬ 
ward* sang of Fortune, and m particular he called her Phcrepolis 
city-supporter 

XXXI 

I. A little way from Fhaxae is a grove of Carnean Apollo and 
a spring of water in it. Pharne i* about six furlongs from the sen. =. 
Eighty furlongs inSand from Fhaxae you come to Thurisii tbui say that 
Thuria h the town named Anthea in Hamer. Augustus gave I luirLa 
to the Lacedaemonians af Sparta, For Antony, a Roman, made wor 
on Augustus, the Emperor of Rome, and amongst Other Greeks the 
Messemans sided with Antony, because the l-acedaercioiiinns adhued 
to Augustus. Therefore Augustus visited with various degrees of- 
dupSca^ure ihose who had sided against him* The old town of 
Thuria stood on a height: the present town is in the plain. How- 
eve^ the upper town is not entirely desertix] : there are some 
remains of the town wall, and there is also n sanctum} of t. e 
Syrian goddess. The river Axis flows past the town whidi stands 
in the plain. 3 . In the interior is a village Calamae, and a place 3 
Onuiae ( l Lakes in w hich there is a sanctuary of Artemi * of t e 
I-ake {Li»mafis) k where they say that Tdeclus, king of Sparta, met 
his end. Going from Thuria in the direction of Arcadia you comt 4 
to the springs of the Famous : at these springs there are cared far 
little children. 
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4, Turning to the left from the springs, and going on about 
forty furlongs you come to the city of the Messeniims under 
Mount I theme. It is enclosed not by Mount Ithome only ; the 
part of it towards the Pamisus ia enclosed also by Mount Eva. 
They say that this mountain got its name because Dionysus and the 
women with him hist uttered here the Bacchic exdartmtforg Evoe 
5 5. Messene is surrounded hy a wall, the whole circuit of which is 
built of stone, and there are towers and battlements on it. I have 
not seen the walls of Babylon* or the Memnoniau walls at Susa in 
Persia i nor have I! heard of them from people who have seen them ; 
but Ambroses in Phocis, Byzantium, and Kbodes are fortified in 
tine best style, and yet the walls of Messene are stronger than theirs. 
0 In the marktt-pbee of Messene is an imago of Saviour Zens and a 
water-basin called Arsinoe, which takes its name from the daughter 
of I^ucippus : water flows underground into it from a spring called 
Clepsydra. There is a sanctuary of Poseidon and another of 
Aphrodite Most noteworthy of all is an image of the Mother of 
die Gods, in Parian marble, a work of Damopbon, who, when 
the ivory in the image of Zeus at Olympia had cracked, fitted it 
Together with the utmost accuracy : honours are paid to Dam option 
7 hy the El cans, 6 . Dam option also made the Laphria, as it is cal led, 
at Messene. The Messenian worship of her arose as follows :—The 
Catydonians worship Artemis above all the gods, and surname her 
Laphria; and from them the Mracnfonifr who received Naupactus 
from the Athenians, and consequently dwelt close to Aetolra, 
borrowed the name. The form of thie image 1 will describe else¬ 
where! The name of Jjiphria bus reached only the Messcniam and 
E the Fatream of Achaia. Eut all cities recognise Ephesian Artemis, 
and some persons warship her privately above all the gods. The 
causes of this are, in my opinion, primarily two: first, the fame of 
the Amazons who are reputed to have set up the image ; and, second, 
the vast antiquity of the sanctuary^ With these causes three others 
have co-operated to spread the renown, of the Ephesian Artemis; 
the size of the temple, which h the Lu^est building En tile world, 
the prosperity of the city of Ephesus, and the distinction which 
u the goddess there enjoys. 7, I'll ere is also a temple of Ilithyin at 
Mcsscne with a stone image. Near it is a hall of the Curetes, 
where they sacrifice all animals alike: they begin with oxen and 
goals, and end with birds, throwing all of them into the flames. 
There is also a holy sanctuary of Demcter at Messcne, and images 
of the Dioscuri carrying the daughters of Leucippus. I have shown 
above how the Messemams claim that the sons of Tyndareus belong 
10 to them and not to the Lacedaemonians,, B. Eut the images In 
the sanctuary of Aesculapius are at once the most numerous and 
the best worth seeing. For besides images of the god and his 
sons, and images of Apollo, the Muses, *md Hercules, the sanctuary 
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contains an image of the City of Thebes* a statue of Epaminondas* 
son of Cleommi^ an Image of Fortune, and one of Artemis* 
Eringer of Light, The marble images are the works of Danio- 
phon, the only Messeniah sculptor of note that I know o£ The 
statue of Epaminondas is of iron* and is the work of some other 
artist 9. There is also a temple of Messene* daughter of Triopas, 1 1 
with an image of gold and Parian marble. At the back of the 
temple are paintings of the kings of Messene. First there are 
ponraits of AphaietW and his sons, who reigned before the arrival 
of the Dorian expedition in Pdoponnese. Next there are portraits 
of those who reigned alter the return of the Heradids, including a 
painting of Cresphonies, one of the leaders of the Dorians, and 
paintings of Nestor, Thrasymede^ and Antilachu^ three members 
of the royal house that dwelt in Fylus, Thrasyrnedes and Antilochus 
being preferred to the other sons of Nestor on account of their 
age, anti because they shared in the expedition against Troy, l.c-u- 12 
cippusj brother of Aphareua, is uEso painted, and HUaira^ Phoebe, 
and Arsinoe, There is also a painting of Aesculapius, who, 
according to the MesscnianSp was a son of Arsinoe \ and paintings of 
Machaon and Fodalirlus* because they also took part in the Trojan 
war. These paintings are by Otnphaliqa, a pupil of Nicks* son of 
Nicomedcs. Some say that he was also Nicks’* slave and fiwourite- 

xxxn 

t. What the Messenians name the Place of Sacrifice contains 
images of all the gods recognised by the Greeks. It contains 
also a bronze statue of Epandnondas and ancient tripods* 
which Homer calls tireless. The images in the gymnasium arc by 
Egyptians, and represent Hermes, Hercules, and Theseus. All 
the Creeks, and by this- time many of the barbarians also* are want 
to honour these three deities in gymnasium* and wrestling schools, 

2. r .. I found that <ActhidAs> was older than myself And 2 
because he was a man uf some property the Messenians honour him 
as a hero, Some of the Mcssenians> indeed* said that Aethidas wllh 
certainly very wealthy, bur that it h not he who is sculptured on 
this monument* but an ancestor and namesake of his. They say 
that the elder Aetbidas commanded the Mmrafans at the time 
when Demetrius, son of l'hibp* nt the bead of an army, made his 
stealthy and tualooked-tor entrance into the city by night 

3. There is also a tomb of Aristomenc* here* and they say 3 
it is not a mere cenotaph. When t inquired how and whence 
they brought hitiier the bancs of Aristomenes* they said they 
had fetched them from Rhodes, and that it was the god at 
Delphi who had commanded them to do 50. They told me* 
further, the ceremonies which they observe at the grave. The 
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bull which is to be sacrificed they take to the tomb and tie to the 
pillar which stands on the grave; and the bull being wild, and 
not used to being tied, will not £tand still. Now if in his Struves 
and plunges the pillar shakes, it is a good omen; but if the 

4 pillar does not move, Ii forebodes misfortunes, 4* They will have 
it fc too, that the dead Aristomenes was present at the battle of 
LeuciTi, and they say that he helped the Thebans, and was Lhe 
chief cause of the disaster that befell the Lacedaemonians. The 
first people 1 know of who asserted that the soul of man is immortal 
were the Chaldeans and the Indian magicians; and some of the 
Greeks believed them, especially Plato, the son of Aritfo, If everybody 
accepts this tenet, there can be no gainsaying the view thai hatred 
of the Lacedaemonians has rankled in the heart of Arislomenes 

5 through all the ages, 5. A story which 1 heard myself at Thebes 

" lent some countenance to the Messcnian statement, though it does 

not entirely agree with it The Thebans say that just before the 
battle of Ijcuctra they sent envoys 10 inquire of various oracles, und 
in particular of the oracle of the god at Lebadta (l rophoniiis). 
The replies given by the Ismenian god and the PEoan god are still 
preserved, as also the omeles given at Abae anti Delphi. Tro- 
phonius, they say, replied in hexameter verse:— 

Before you engage with the fpqmCn, set up a trophy 
And adorn it with my shield, which was deposited in the temple 
By hold AristomcncH the Messenian. Verily I 
Will destroy the host of the shielded foe. 

£ When ibis oracle was reported, they say that Xcnocratcs, at the 
request of Epaminondas, sent for the shield of Amtomenes. and 
with it decorated a trophy in a place where it would be seen by 
the Inccdaemonians. Some of them, we may presume, knew the 
shield by having seen it at their leisure at Lehadea, but all knew it 
by hearsay. When the Thebans had gained the victory, they 
restored the shield to Trophonius, in whose shrine it had been 
dedicated. There is a bronze statue of Aristomenes In the stadium 
at Mess cue. Not far from the theatre is a sanctuary of Serapis and 
Isis. 

xxxrn 

i P On the way to the summit of Ttbome, where is the acropolis 
of Mcssene, there is a spring called Clepsydra, 2* To e numerate 
all the peoples who claim that Zeus was bom and brought up among 
them would be impracticable even if the attempt were seriously 
made. But, however that may be, the Meaeman* arc one of the 
peoples who advance the claim; for they say that the god wa* 
brought up amongst them, and that the women who brought him up 
were Ithorae and Neds; Ncda, so they say, give her name to the 
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river, and Itbome gave hers to the mountain. 1 hey relate that w hen 
Zeus was stolen by the Curetes for fear of his father, these nymphs 
washed him here, and that the water has its name from the theft 
which the Curetes committed (Clepsydra, Stolen water r ). Every 
duv they carry water horn the spring to the sanctuary di Zeus of 
Ithome, 3. The image of Zeus is a work of Agendas* and was i 
originally m ade for the M essen sans of Naupactus. A priest aim nail y 
chosen keeps the image in his bouse. They also celebrate an 
annual festival called Ithomaea. Anciently they also held a musjral 
competition. This may be inferred from the verses of Eumdus, 
amongst other evidence. For Eumcliis in the hymn for the proces¬ 
sion at Delos writes as follows :— 

To the god of Ithotne was acceptable the muse 

That hath clean and free sandals. 

In writing these verses he seems to be aware that they held a 
musical competition also, 

4. Following the Arcadian road that leads to Megalopolis, you 3 
sec it the gate a Hermes of Attic workmanship. For the use of 
Muare'shaped images of Hermes is ALhcnian+ and from - t ens 
the usage has passed to the rest of the world Going down thirty 
furlong* from the gate you come to the stream of the Balyra. 1 hey 
say that the river got its name because here Thamyris threw away 
iafiobaUi*) his lyre when he lost his sight 1 he was the son (1 c ) £a* } 
of I'hilammun and the nymph Argiope. They say that Argiope 
had previously dwelt at Parnassus* but tbit when she was wun 
child she removed to the land of the Odiystans; for P i amnion 
would not Lake her into his house. Therefore they all ^ aiuyri* 
an Odrysian and a Thracian* The Leucaein and the Ampiutus 

unite their streams in one _ _ _ „ 

5, Crossing them you come to a plain named the Stcnyclenu 4 
plain: they say there was a hero Stcfiyclerus, Opposite \ le P.,- 1'31 is 
what was anciently called Oechalin* but is now cubed the Camasrao 
grove; it is mostly filled with cypresses. There is an image of 
Cam can Apollo, and another of Hermes carrying a ram. Hague 
(‘holy') is a surname of the Maid, the daughter oF Jmittec, a 
spring of water rises beside her image, Wilh regard tu tnc ■ lt ^ s 5 
of the Great Goddesses (for their mysteries are celebrated m the 
Carnasian grove) I am resolved to bn silent, for m fioin 
sanctity 1 regard them as second only to the Bleu&inmn mysteries 
However, my dream did not debar me from prochumiit^ to a an 
sundry that in the Camashn grove were preserved the bronze um 
found by the Arrive general and the bones of Furytus, son of 
Melaneus, 6. Fast the Camasian grove how’s a river, tbftC ara rus 
and going on towards the left fur eight furlongs >ou r<_ac 1 
the ruins of Andsmia* The guides agree that the city got ns name 
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from a woman Andania; hut I am not able to say who her parents 
were or whom she married. Going from Andania,. In the direction 
of Cyparissiae, we come to Polidma as it is called, and to the 
rivers Electra and Cocos. The names may refer to Electn^ 
daughter of Atlas, and Coitus, father of Latona ; or perhaps Electm 
and Coens may be local heroes 

7 7, Having crossed the Eleclza we come to a spring named 

Achaia, and to the ruins of a city called Donum, According to 
Homer, it was here in Donum that Thamyris met with his mis¬ 
fortune for asserting that be would vanquish the Muses themselves 
in singing. But I'rodicus the Phoeaean (if the epic poem called 
the Mittjad is really by him) says that Thamyris is punished in hell 
fur his boastfulness touching the Muses* But my opinion is that 
Thamyris kn*t the sight of hh cye^. by disease. The same thing 
happened to Homer afterwards. But whereas Homer bore up 
against his misfortune and continued to compose poetry to the 
last. Thimiym yielded to the pressure of bis haunting calamity and 
sang no more. 


XXXIV 

I, From Messene To the mouth of the Famisua is a journey of 
eighty furlongs. The Famisus flows through tilled land: its waters 
are dear ; and vessels sail up it from the sea for about ten furlongs. 
Sca-dsh also u.^end it, especially in spring-time. Fish do the same 
thing also in the Rhine and the Maeander; but above all they 
swim up the stream of the Achelous, which falls into the .nea 

2 opposite the Echinadian [stands. But the fish that swim up tlie 
Pamisufi are of a very different sort, because its water ts clear and 
not slimy like that of the rivers I have named But the uray 
mullet, being a fish that lives in mud, loves turbid rivers. The 
rivers of Greece do not breed creatures that are deadly to man, as 
do the Indus and the Egyptian Nile* and also the Rhine, Danube* 
Euphrates, and ['bask These rivers breed creatures that prey 
upon men most voraciously: in shape the creatures resemble the 
shads in the Hermus and Maeander, but they are stronger and of a 

3 darker hue than the shads. The Indus and the Nfle both contain 
crocodiles, and the Nile contains hippopotamuses also, which axe as 
dangerous to man as the crocodile But in the rivers of Greece you 
have nothing to fear from monsters; for in the Aous, which flows 
through Thcsprotis in Epirus, the sharks are not native to the 
river, but come up from the sex 

4 2. Cotone is a town on the right of the Famistis : it lies on the 
coast at the foot of Mount Mathix On this road there Is a place 
beside the sea which they deem sacred to Inc ; for they &ay that 
here she came up out of the sea as a full-blown goddess, with the 
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name of Leucothea instead of Ino. A little farther on wt come to 
the mouth of tlie river Ilian, said to have been named after Bos, 
goo of Aniythaon. Twenty farionp from the road is the spring of 
the Flare-tree Grove: the water flows out of & broad plane-tree 
which is hollow inside: the breadth of the tree is like that of a 
small cavern* and it is from here that the drinking-water descends 
to Corone. The ancient name of Co rone was Aepca ; hut when 5 
tlte Messeniana were restored to PdopooMse by the I bebaiv?, they 
say ihat Epimclides, being sent to repcople the town, called it 
Coroner because he himself came from Corcnea in Boeotaa ; nut 
from the first the MesseflkflS did not pronounce the name rightly, 
and as time went on the wrong pronunciation prevailed more and 
more Another story is that in digging the foundations of the 
wall the}' lit qq a bronze crow ikorimt). There arc temples here of 
Artemis called Child-rearer, of Dionysus, and of Aesculapius 1 he 
images of Aesculapius and Dionysus are of stone, but the image of 
Saviour Zens in the market place is of bronze. The image of 
Athene that stands in the acropolis under the o\^n sky is also oi 
bronze : she is holding a crow in her Stand I saw &!&□ the tomb 
qf Epsm elides. Why they call the harbour the harbour of the 
Achaeans I do not know. 

4. Going on from Corone about eighty furlongs }'□!: cqme J 
to a sanctuary of Apollo beside the i«a: it is held in honour be¬ 
cause. according to the Messenkns, it is of great antuiuity, and 
the god heals diseases. They name him Crested - lark Apollft 
Hh image ia of wood; but the image of Arc out (Apollo) is ot 
bronze, and thtv say that it was dedicated bv the Argon.ruts. S- 
Heat Li i Corone is Cdonides, their lands marching together, the 3 
people of Colon ides say that they are not Mossemans, ut uere 
brought from Attica by ColaenUB, who, in accordance «uh an 
oracle, was guided bv a crested lark to the place where he was to 
plant his colony. However they were destined, in course of time, 
to adopt the dialect and customs of the Dorians, I be town o 
Colonides lies on a height a little way from the sea. 

6. The people of Asine were originally neighbours of the people 9 
of Lycarea on Mount Parnassus, and were named Dryopi&m _ er 
their founder. "Phi* name they preserved when the;, came to _ *■ o- 
ponnese. Bui two generation* aJlcrwards^ in the reii^n 0 i>’ 5 s 

thp Dryopians were CQtioucred in battle by Hercules an roug 10 
Delphi as an offering to Apollo. But in obedience to an unite 
which the god gave to Hercules they were brought to Feloposme^ 
where they first occupied Asine, near Hcrmion : being ivvn t 
by the Aigives they settled in Messenia by the permission ot t e 
Lacedaemonians, and* in course of time, when the Messeruans were 
restored, the Asinairans were not expelled room their city. u 10 

what the Asinaeans say about themselves is this. I oey admit a 
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they were conquered by Hercules in battle, and that their city on 
Pnmnssua was taken ; but they deny that they were made prisoners 
and brought to Apollo j they say that when the walls were captured 
by Hercules they abandoned the city and fled to the peaks 01 
Parnassus ; afterwards, having crossed in ships to Peloponne&e* they 
threw themselves on the protection of Eurystheus, who, being a foe 
[j of Hercules* bestowed on them Asine in Argolis- The Asmacans are 
the only people of the stock of the Hryopians who still pride them¬ 
selves on the name. Herein they differ from the people of Stym 
in Euboea, who are also Dryopians fay descent, but took no part In 
the fight with Hercules because they dwelt far from the city. But 
the StynatUf scorn to be called Diyopiana, just as the Delphinm shrink 
from being called Phocians. Whereas it gives the Aslnaeans the 
greatest pleasure to be ca l ted Dryopians, and it is plain that they have 
founded their holiest sanctuaries in memory of their old sanctuaries 
on Parnassus ] for they have both a temple of Apollo and a sanctuary 
of Dry ops with an ancient image. They also celebrate mysteries every 
other year in honour of Dryops, whom they affirm to be a son ol 
ra Apollo. 7. The city, too, stands by the nea just like their old 
Asine in Argulis It Ls forty furlongs from Colonides tu Asine. and 
as far from Asine !□ Aciitas, which is a headland running into the 
sea with a deleft island called Thcganussa lying off iL After 
Acritas there is port Fhotnkus with the Oenussian islands lying 
opposite to it 


XXXV 

1. Before the army mustered to attack Troy, and so long as 
the Trojan war lasted, the town of Mothone was called Pedasus 5 
bur afterwards it changed its name and was called, according to the 
inhabitants themselves, after the daughEer of Ocnetis. For they say 
that after the capture of Ilium, Oeneu.^ son of Port boon* returned 
with Diomede to Peloponnese, and there had a daughter Mothone 
born to him by a concubine. But in my opinion the place got its 
name from the rock Motboti. It is this rock also that makes the 
harbour; for, stretching along under water, it narrows the entrance for 
ships, and at the same time stands as a breakwater against heavy seas, 
3 3. I mentioned before that when the Nnuplians were expelled by the 
Argivts En die reign of Damocratidas, king of Argos, for siding with 
the Lacedaemonians, they received Mothone from the Lacednc- 
monfons, and that they were not afterwards molested by the 
restored Messeniitm The Xauphnns, in my opinion, were of 
Egyptian extraction. They sailed with Da nails to Argolis, and two 
generations afterwards they were settled in Nauplia by Naupliiu, scat 
3 of Amy m one. The Emperor Trajan granted the people of Mothone 
freedom and independence. 3. At an earlier time Mothone was over- 
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taken by ft comity which befell no other town on the coast of 
Messenix Thesprotion Epirus fell a t0 

Dekkmia, daughter of Pyrrhus, had no children, and when she 
came to (lie she left the government in the band, of the people. 

She was a daughter of Pyrrhus, son of Ptolemy .son ni AjWsrder 
son of Pyrrhus. '1 he history of Fyrrhus, son of Afflodes, has been 4 
already narrated by me in my description of Athens, As a taeueian 
and stratenist Pyrrhus was preferred by Prod®, the Carthaginian,to 
Alexander"himself; but Erodes admitted that for good tomtneand tlu. 
splendour of his exploits Alexander carried off the palm, so, t.ien, 3 
when the kingly government came to an end in Epirus, the comni 
people grew saucy and set all authority at iiaugliL ^ _ 

lllyriani who inhabit the coast of the loiwn Sea north of Epirus, 
overrun and subdued them. No people ever yet, so tar as we know, 
throve under a democracy, except the Athenians : and the) certainly 
flourished under it For in mother-wit they had not 
in Greece, and they were the most law-abiding ol people*. A Bm l ;^ 
Illyrians, having tasted the sweets of conquest, and hungering lor 
more, built ships and plundered all who fell in their way. One time, 
pretending to treat the Mothonian territory as a friendly ™unir>, 
they came to anchor off it, and despatched a messenger to the eity 
with a request that a supply of wine might be sent to the ahip*- A 
few men brought the wine, and the IHynans bought it of them at thur 
own price, and sold them some of the ware; they bad brought with _ 
them. Next day more people came from the city, and the lily nans 
allowed them also to make a profit. At last women as well as men 
came down to the vessels to sell wire and get goods m jxi b“o<= 
from the barbarians. Then the Illyrians had the hardihood to 
kidnap many men and yet more women, and putting them on board 
they made sail for the Ionian Sea, leaving the city- of Molhonc 

desolate^ M()|3(one there j s a tei ap 1 e of Athena of tbe Umiis i S 
they sav tlmt Diomede dedicated the image and gave the god¬ 
dess this title. For the country used to suffer from storm) am. 
unseasonable winds till Diomede prayed to Athena, and from ibat 
day forward the winds have wrought no havoc on the land t- 
There a also a sanctuary' of Artemis here, M* ■> 
with pitch : in appearance, ,lie WiUer 13 vcry J . „ 

Cyiicus. Water may assume every hue and smell. ThB . bl “J 9 
water I ever saw was the water at Thermopylae, no ; , - 

the water that descends into the swimming-bain w. ic 1 - 

call the Women's Pots. Red water, Ted as blond, may be seen 
in the lard of the Hebrews, rear the city of Joppa. The 
water is bard by the sea, and the local legert runs ^_ _ 
?erseij.a had slain the jsea-bea^t, io which the ".lruiu. -ttr o ep ^ 
was oiposedj he washed off the bb&d at ibis spring. s 
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black water welling up from springs at Astyra, which is the 
name of the hot baths at Atamans opposite to Lesbos. The 
town of Atameus is the price which the Chians received from 
the Medfis for surrendering FactyeSj the Lydian, who had thrown 
himself on their protection. As I said, the water at Aatyra is 
black; but above Rome, across the river Anio, there is white water. 
When a man first enters this water it feels cold and makes him 
i shiver T but after a little it heats him like the most fiery drug. These 
are the wonderful and peculiar springs which l have myself seen. Less 
marvel lolls springs I knowingly omit for it is np great wonder to 
find salt and astringent water. But I will mention two waters of 
different sorts. In the White Plain in Cans, beside the village of 
Da&cyhis* as it is called, there is hot water which is sweeter than 
3 milk to drink, Again Herodotus, T know, affirms that a spring of 
bitter water flows into the liver Hypanis, V. hy should we not 
believe him, when in our own time there has been found a l 
DicaearcMa, in the kind of the Tyrrhenkin3 t a hot spring so acid 
that in a few years it corroded the lead through which it flowed? 

XXXVI 

i. From Mofhone it is a journey of just one hundred fur¬ 
longs to Cape Coryphasiuni ^ and on the cape lies Pylus. i y\u\? 
was founded by Pylus, son of Clesoo : he brought from Megans the 
Leleges, who at that time occupied it. But he did not enjoy the 
city which he tod founded, being driven out by Nclous and the 
Pdasgtans of lulcus. So he withdrew to the neighbouring 
country and there occupied F'ylus in \l\ls. But Ndeus, after 
he became king, raided the repute of Pylus mi [ugh thisL Burner 
- calls it the city of Neleus* j, Here there is a sanctuary of Athena 
sumamed Coryphassiatt, and a boose called the house of Nestor, 
and in it is a painting of Nestor. His tomb is in the city : the 
tomb a little way from Pylus is said to be that of Thrasymedes. 
3, There is also In the dty a cave, in which they say that the 

3 cows of Nestor and of Ndeus before him were stalled These cows 
must have been of Thessalian breed, having belonged to Iphklus, 
father of Fmtesitatis. For Neteus asked these cows as a bridal 
present from his daughters suitors, and in order tq get them 
Melampus, to please bis brother Bias, went to Thessaly. Here the 
cowherds of [phidus laid him by the beds: but at Ipbiclus' request 
Melampus divined for him and received the cows as his guerdon. 
Thus we see that people in those days set great store on amassing 
wealth in the shape of herds of horses and kine. For Neleus 
coveted the cows of lphiclus, and Eurystbeus, moved by the fame of 
the Iberian kine t commanded Hercules to lift the cattle of Geryon. 

4 Eryx, also, who then reigned in Sicily, is known to have conceived so 
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keen a love of the oxen from Erythea, that he wrestled with Her miles 
far then,, and staked his kingdom against the kine. Agam Homer m 
the Hsad says that the first marriage present given by Iphidamas, son 
of Anterior, to his father-in-law was a hundred ktne. These facts 
confirm n.v view that the men of those times delighted chiefly in 
mtrif. But it seems to me that the kine ot NeJeus must have S 
mostly graced beyond the borders; for the district of Pyms is in 
general sandy and could not furnish so much grass for cows. In 
proof of it I may refer to Homer, who in speaking of Nestor always 

adds that he was king of sandy Pylus. _ . _ , 

4 Off the harbour lies the island of Sphactena, just as R-henea 
lies off the roadstead of Delos. We see that human fortunes can 
confer renown ott places previously unknown. Thus Caphareua in 
Euboea is famous for the startn which there burst upon the Owens 
under Agamemnoti as they were returning from Ilium ; and every¬ 
one has heard of Psyttalia at Salamis, because of the Mcccs who 
perished there. So Sphacteria is known to the world lor the 
disaster that there befell the UcedaemoniaBs, The Athenians setup 
a bronze image of victory on the Acropolis to commemorate the alfatr 

of Sphacteria. „ „ 

r Having come to Cypsrisstae from Pylus we see i spring 7 
below the city near the sea. They say that Dionysus made the 
water flow by waiting the earth with his wandi hence iney name 
it the spring of Dionysus. There is also a sanctuaiy of Apollo at 
Cypaikajae, and another of Athena sumamed Cypartssian. In the 
Defile tAmhn), as it is called, there is a temple of Aultmian 
Aesculapius and an image of him. At this point the riser <- 
flows between Messenm stnd Efi>. 
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i. The Greeks who say that Peloppnnese es divided into five 
parts and not more t must hold that the El-cans are comprised 
with the Arcadians in Arcadia, and that the second part beltings to 
the Achaean^ and the other three to the Dorians. Of the races 
Lliat inhabit Petopoimese the Arcadians and Achaean* arc aborigines. 
When the Achaeom were driven from their country by the Dorians 
they did not withdraw from PeEoponnese* but expelled the Joniani 
and took possession of the country which was anciently known ns 

2 Aegialus, but which is now' called after these Achaean*. The 
Arcadians have continued from the beginning down to the present 
time in possession of their own country. The rest of Peloponnese is 
occupied by immigrant races. The present Corinthians are the 
youngest of the Peloponnesians: it is two hundred and seventeen 
years since they received their lands from the emperor. The 
Drynpiaju came to Peloponnese from Parnassus, and the Dorians 
fro m Octa. 

3 j. We know that the F-Icans crossed over from Galydoti and 
the rest of Actolia, Their earlier history' I find to be as follows. 
They say that the first who reigned in this land was Aethlius, that 
be was the son of Zeus and Protogenia, daughter of Deucalion, and 

4 that he had a son Endymiom The Moon, they siy + loved Endyraion, 
and be bad fifty daughters by the goddess. Others, with more 
probabEHty t say that Endymion married a wife; some say that .*he 
was Asterodia; others that she was Chromta, daughter of Itonus* 
son of Amphitryon j others that she was Hyperippe, daughter of 
Areas: at all events they agree that he begot Paeon, Epeus, and 
Aetolus, and a daughter Eurycyda. 3, Endymion set his sons to run 
a race at Olympia for the kingdom: Epeus won the race and obtained 
the kingdom, and bis subjects were then named Epeans for the first 

5 time. Of his brothers they say that Actolus abode in the land, but 
that Paeon, sore at his discomfiture, fled far, far away* and that the 
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n^ion beyond the river Axius was named Paeoma after him, 4 - As 
touching the death of Endyimcm the people of Hoaclea near Miletus 
do not agree with the Eleans ; for while the Eleans show Endyimma 
tomb, the people of lleradea say that he went away to Mount Latmus, 

\nd there- is a shrine of Endymion on Lntimii Epeus * 
married Anariroe, daughter of Coronus, by whom he bad a daughter 
Hvrmina, but no male issue, >. The following events dw took 
nlane in the reign of Epeus. Oenomaus, son of Abooti (though the 
poets have given out that he was a son of Ares, and the common 
tradition is to the same effect), was a prince in the land of Pisa; hut 
he was deposed by Peiops the Lydian when the latter crossed over 
from Asia* At the death of Oenumaus, Peiops acquired not only 7 
the land of Pisa, but also the border district of Olympia, which he 
severed from the territory of Epeus, The Eleans said that Pe ops 
was the first to found a temple of Hermes in Fdoponnese and to 
sacrifice to the god, which he did for the purpose of averting the 
wrath of the deity at the death of MyrtBus* 

6 , Aetolus, who reigned after Epena, had to dee from Pclojwn. * 
ncse, because the children of Apis convicted him on trial of in¬ 
voluntary homicide; for Apis, son of Jason, from Falhntium in 
Arcadia, was driven over and tilled by Aetolus at the funeral 
games celebrated in memory of Aran. troin Aetolus, son o 
Endymion, the people about the Achelous got their name because 
he fled to that part of the mainland Put the lordship of the 
F.peans iwssed to Eleus: Ids mother was Lurvcyda, daughter of 
E&dymiQHt and his father, ii you please, was Poseidon. ; e ^? 

the people toot their present name of Eleans instead of their □ 

name of Epeans. . . . . . 

;. Eleus had a son Augeas. Those who magnify hid history gave 9 

the name of Eleus a. twist, and affirm that Augeas was a son of the 
sun (htIk‘S). This Augeas had so many cows and flocla of goats 
that most of the land lay tmtilled by reason of their dung, bo 
Augeas persuaded Hercules, by the promise of a portion of the land 
of Elis, or of some other reward, to cleanse the country from the 
dung. This Hercules did by turning Lhe stream of the ?' lt:n1u * 16 
upon the dung. But because be had achieved the task rather by craft 
than by the%weal of Ids brow, Augeas refused him his reward, 
and turned his elder son Phyleus out of house and home because 
he spoke up and told his father he was wronging n man who had 
done him a good turn. But lest Hercules should atuick Elia, 
Augeas prepared to resist him; in particular he ma t rlcJ1 
the sons of Actor, and also with Amarynceus. 8 . This Amirnnceus u 
was a brave soldier: his father I’yttfcif- was of Thessalian extraction, 
and had come from Thessaly to Elia. To Amarynceus, therefore 
Augeas gave a share in the government of Elis. But Actor and his 
ions wtir* of the native race and possessed a share o! the king gm - 
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For the father of Actor was Phorbas, son of LapiEtms, and his mother 
was Hynnina, daughter of Epeus, Actor gave his mother's name to 
the city of Hyrrainn, which he Founded in Elis, 

II 

i. Hercules did not cover himself with glory in the war with 
Atfgffl* For the sons of Actor, then in the prime of youth and 
valour, always turned to flight the army of his allies until 
the Corinthians proclaimed the Isthmian truce and the sons of 
Actor went as envoys to the games : then Hercules waylaid and slew 
them in Ckcnae. s. The murderer being unknown* Moline took 

2 great pains to find out the assassin of Iter sons, When she had 
discovered him, the Ekans demanded satisfaction for the murder 
from the Argives; for at that time Hercules dwelt in Tirynsi As 
the Argives refused satisfactions the Eleans next besought the 
Corinth tan s to exclude the whole of the Argives from the Isthmian 
games, j. When they failed in this also, Moline is said to have 
called down ctsrses on her countrymen if they did not hold aloof 
from the Isthmian games. The curse of Moline remembered 
and resj^ected to this day, and no athlete from Elis wOJ enter for 

3 the Isthmian games, 4, But there are two other stories different 
from the one 1 have just told One is that Cypwlns* tyrant of 
Corinth, dedicated a golden image to Zeus at Olympia; but dying 
before he had carved his own name on the image, the Corinthians 
begged leave of the Eleans to grave on it the name of their city; 
and"not obtaining their request they were angry with the Eleans, and 
warned them to keep away from the Isthmian games. But If the 
Eleans were debarred in spite of themselves from the Isthmian 
games by the Corinthians, why were the Corinthians allowed to 

4 share in the Olympic games ? The other story is that a worthy 
man of Elis named Prolans and his wife Lysippe had two sous, 
Phil an thus and Lam pus, who went to the Isthmian games, ini ending 
10 compete, the one in the pancratium for boys and the other in the 
wresdingmatch ; but that before they entered the arena they were 
strangled or otherwise put out of the way by their antagonists; and 
that so Lysippe cursed the Eleans if they did not voluntarily hold 
aloof from the Isthmian games. This story can also be shown to be 

5 absurd. For Timoo, an Elean, won victories in the pentathlum at 
the Greek garnet and there k a statue of him at Olympia with an 
inscription in elegiacs setting forth all the crowns he won and the 
reason why he did not gain a prize at the Isthmus, The latter 
passage runs thus:— 

Put be was hindered born going to the Shyphian land by the quarrel 
About the doleful death of die Mohan ids. 
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f„ Eut enough of this disquisition Hercules afterwards took 
and sacked Elis with an army which he had drawn together from 
Argos, Thebes, and Arcadia The Eleans were assisted by the men 
of Pyltis in Elis and by the men of Pisa. Hercules took vengeance 
on the people of PyEus; but be was prevented from marching 
against the men of Pisa by the folio wing: oracle from Delphi:— 

Dear to my she is Pisa; but into my hands he gave Pytho. 

This oracle saved the people of Pisa. 2. Hercules gave tip the 
land of Elis and everything else to Fhyleu% more out of respect 
for hini than from a voluntary impulse; he also left the prisoners in 
his hands, and allowed Augeas to go unpunished 3. As the land 2 
was bereft of men of military age, the women of Elis, \t is said, 
prayed to Athena that they might conceive so soon as they met 
their husbands. Their prayer was heard, and they founded a 
sanctuary of Athena sllrnnmed Mother. And as both wives and 
buslwtnds were overjoyed a± the meeting, they named the spot where 
they first met Bady (* sweet"); and the river which flows by it they 
called the Bady Water in ibetr native tongue* 

4. After Fhyleus bad settled the affairs of Elis he returned to 3 
Bulichium, Augeas died in old age s and the kingdom of ElLs 
devolved On his son Agasthcites, and on Amphimaehtis and Thalpius. 
For the sons of Actor had married twin sisters, daughters of Dexa- 
menus, king of Glenns ; one of the sons (Cteatus) married Theronice, 
and had by her a son Ampbimachus; lbe other, EuryUis, married 
Theraephone, and had by her n son Thalpiuit, But neither did 4 
Amnrytaoeus nor bis son Diores remain a mere commoner. This is 
signified by Homer in his list of the Eleans ; for he makes their 
whole fleet to consist of forty ships, and says that half of them were 
tinder Ampbimachus and Thalpius, and that, of the other twenty, ten 
were commanded by D lores, son of Amarynceus, and ten by Polyxctius, 
son of ^asihenes. After Poly semis had returned safe from 1 toy, a 
son Am ph] mac bus was bom to him. He gave the child this name, it 
seems to me, out of friendship for Amphimnchus! son of Oeatus, 
who fell at Ilium. Ampbfruachus had a son Eleus. 5 - ^ was when 5 
Ekus was king of Elis that the host of the Dorians assembled under 
the sons of Aristomachus to make good their return to Fcltiponnese. 
An oracle was given to the kings of the L Jorums that they. should 
take the three-eyed one to guide them on their return. While they 
were at a Loss to know what the omele might mean, there met them 
a man driving a mule, and the mule wits blind of erne eye. Crus- 6 
phonics bethought him that the oracle referred 10 this man, so the 
Dorians made friends with him. He bade them return to Felopounesc 
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in shits, and not to tty to make their way across the Isthmus with a 
land force. This was his advice, and he also guided them on the 
voyage from Naupaclm to Molycrium. In return for this semee 
they "covenanted to give him, at his request, the land of Elis. Hie 
man was Oxylus, son of Haem on, son of Thoas. It was this Thoas 
who helped the sons of Atreus to conquer the realm of Pnum. 
From Thoss up tu Aetnlus, son of Endymion, there are six genera* 
1 tions. The Heraclids were kins men of the kings of Aclolia : in 
particular the in others of Thoas, son of Andraeroon, and of Hyllus, 
son of Hercules, were sisters. But an accident had forced Oxylus to 
flee from Aetolht; for they say that in throwing a quoit he had 
missed his aim and unwittingly taken a life. Some say that the man 
killed by the quoit W35 Oxylus’ brother Thermius; others that he 
was Alddocus, *on of Scopius, 


IV 

j. Another story' told of Oxylus is this? he suspected that 
when the sons of Aristomachtis saw that the land ot Elis was good 
and cultivated throughout, they would not give it to him, and there¬ 
fore he led the Dorians through Arcadia, and not through Elis. 
Oxylus would fain have got the kingdom of Elis without striking a 
blow. Dins, however, would not yield, but proposed that, instead 
of a pitched battle between the two armies, one soldier should be 
chosen from each side to do battle. This proposal was accepted by 
i both sides. The Bean champion was Deg menus, an archer, and the 
champion on the Aotolian side was i’yraeehmes, a trained slinger. 
Pyraec times was victorious, so the kingdom fell to Oxylus, lie 
suffered the old Epean inhabitants to abide in possession of their 
own, but he introduced colonies of his Aetolians among them, and 
cave them a share of the land. He assigned certain privileges 
to Dius. and he kept up the ancient worship of the heroes, 
especially the sacrifice to Augeas, which is still regularly offered in our 

3 time. It is said that he also persuaded the people who dwelt in the 
" villages not far from the walls to migrate to the dty, and thus he 

nude Elis more populous and m every way more prosperous. 2. 
An oracle came to him also from Delphi bidding him invite 
the descendant of 1 ‘elops 10 settle in the country. Oxylus made 
diligent search, and found Agorius, son of I Jarnasias, son of I’enthilus, 
son of Orestes. Him he fetched from Helice in Achala, and with 

4 him a small section of the Achaean*. They say that the name of 
Oxylus' wife was Pieria, hut they remember nothing more about her. 
Osvlus is said to have had two sons, Aetolus and Loins. Aetolus 
died before his father and mother; so his parents buried him in a 
tomb which they caused to be made exactly in the gate which leads 
to Olympia anti the sanctuary of Zeus. They buried him thus in 
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obedience tc* an oracle which commanded that the corpse should be 
neither within not without the city. And to this day the master of 
die gymnasium still sacrifices annually to Aetolus as to a hero. 

3. Oxylua was succeeded on the throne by his son 1 jiias. 5 
1 did not ftn4 however, that the descendants of limits sat on the 
throne; therefore, though I know who they were, I pass them over, 
for I do not wish my narrative to stoop 10 mere commoners. 4. 
Afterwards Iphitus, at the nice of Gavins, and a contemporary of 
Lycutgus, the Lacedaemonian lawgiver, arranged the games at 
Olympia, and revived the Olympic festival and truce, which had 
been discontinued for a time, how long I cannot say. The cause 
of the discontinuance of the Olympic festival I will explain when 
I treat of Olympia. As Greece just at that lime was sorely wasted i\ 
by pestilence and civil strife, it struck Iphitus that he would pmy 
to the god at Delphi for deliverance from these evils; and they say 
that the Pythian priestess enjoined him end the Eleans to renew the 
Olympic games. Iphitus persuaded the Eleans to sacrifice also to 
Hercules, whom hitherto they had regarded as their foe. The 
inscription at Olympia states that Iphitus woe a .son of Haemon 1 but 
most of the Greeks say he was a son of Praxonides, and not of 
Hoemom Thu ancient writings of the Eleans traced him to a father 
of the same name as himself, namely Iphitus, 

5, The Eleans bore their share in the Trojan war, and in 7 
the battles fought during the Persian invasion of Greece. Posing 
over their contests with the Pisans and Arcadians for the manage¬ 
ment of the Olympic games, we note that they reluctantly joined 
Lhe Lacedaemoaiaus iti invading Attica. Not long afterwards 
they banded themselves with the M tint means and Aigives against 
the Lacedaemonians, and prevailed upon the Athenians to join Lhe 
alliance. At the time of the invasion of Agis and the treachery of 5 
Xenias, the Eleans won a battle at Olympia, routed the ]<acedae- 
monians, and chased them out of the sacred enclosure ; hut after¬ 
wards the war was concluded hy the treaty which I mentioned above 
tn my Imok on Lacedaemon. When Philip, son of Acnyntas, would 9 
not keep his hands off Greece, the Eleans, crippled by domestic 
broils, joined the Macedonian alliance, but they would not fight 
against the Greeks at Chaeroneo. However, they indulged their 
old hatred of the Lacedemonians by joining Philip in attacking 
them. But after lhe death of Alexander they sided with the Greeks 
in the war with the Macedonians under Antipaten 

V 

i- Afterwards Arista timus, son of Bamaretus. son of Etymon, 
aided and abetted by Antigcmus : son of Demetrius, king of 
Macedonia, made hirnaolf tyrant of His tyranny lasted six 
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months, and was then pul an end to by the revolt of Chilon, 
Kellanteus, Lampls, and Cylon. Cylon with bis own hand slew 
the tyrant who had taken refuge at the altar of Saviour Zeus. Such 
is a short enumeration of the wars of the £ leans, 
j a, There are two marvels in the land of Ellfi : one is that line 
Am grows here and nowhere else in Greece ; the other is ^at the 
mares cannot be impregnated by asse* within the borders uf Elis, 
though they can be impregnated outside them. 1 he cause of this 
last phenomenon is said to have been a curse. The fine flax of 
Elis is not inferior in fineness of texture to the fine flax of the 

Hebrews, but it is not so yellow. . , 

i t. Going from <the Neda> you come to a place in Ehs named 
Samicum, which extends to the sea. Above it to the right is the 
district of Ttiphylia with a city Lepreus, The people oi Lepretts drain 
to bdong to Arcadia, but it is notorious that they have been subject 
to Elis from the earliest times. Whenever any of them won prizes 
at Olympia, the herald proclaimed them Eleans from Lcpreus. 1 he 
poet Aristophanes also says that Lepreus is a town d Elis. Ihere 
U three roads to l-epreus; one from Samictim, leaving the rrver 
Aniams on the left; another from Olympia ; and a third from Llis 
,, yhe longest of them is a day’s journey. 4. They say ihat the city 
took its name from its founder, Lepreus, son of Pyrgeus. It is said 
that Lepreus bragged that he was as good a man as Hercules at 
eat inn: each of them lolled an ox at the same time and cooked it. 
and Lepreus was as good as his word, for he turned out to be as 
powerful an eater as Hercules. After that be took heart of grace, 
Ld challenged Hercules to a duel. But they say that he got the 
worst of it, and being knocked on the head was huned in the land 
of Phigalia. However, the Phigalians could nut point to iiis tomb. 

- i have heard the foundation of the town of Upieus attributed to 
Lftireo. daughter of Pyrgeus. Others say that the people who first 
-[.-tiled in the land were attacked by leprosy, and that thus the city 
got its name from the misfortune of its inhabitants. The Lepreans 
said that there used to be in their city a temple of Zeus Leucaeus 
(•of the white poplar'), and the graves of Lycurgus, son of Ale us. 
and Caucon; this latter grave, they said, was surmounted by the 

6 figure of a man holding a lyre. But in my time there was no 

remarkable tomb and no sanctuary at all of the gods, save one oi 
Demeter, and even that was made of unbumt bricks and had no 
imago. Not far from Lepreus is a spring called Astute, which they 
sav got its name from the wife of Aphareus, 4 

7 ' 5, We now return to Sarekum, and in passing through that district 
we come to the mouth of the river Anigtus. The flow of this river 
is often checked by stormy winds, which, sweeping the sand from 
the deep sea against its mouth, stop the passage of the water- So 
when the sand has been soaked on both sides—on the one side by 
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(he sea, and on the inside by the rivfcr—beasts of burden, and still 
more foot-passenger?!, are in danger of sinking in it The An ignis S 
comes down from Mount Lapitbus in Arcadia, and from its very 
source the water of the riva is not fragrant, hut on die contrary 
stinks dreadfully. Before it is joined by the Addas, even Ikh 
dearly cannot live in it. After its junction with the Addas the 

brought down into it by the latter river are uneatable, though 
they arc eatable if caught in the Addas, Thai the old name of 9 
the Addas was Jardanus I have myself no grounds for inferring; 
hut I was told so by 1 man of Ephesus, and I give his statement 
for what U is worth, I am persuaded that the odd smell of the 
Anigrus is caused by (he soil through which the water rises, just as 
the same tit use operates in the case of the waters inland from Icirda, 
the exhalation of which is poisonous to man. Some of the Greeks aay id 
that Chiron, others that another Centaur named Pylenor, was hit by 
Hercules with mi arrow, and lied wounded and washed his hurt in 
this water, and so the An ignis got its noisome smell from the venom 
of the hydra. Others again trace the peculiarity of the river tu die 
fact that Melarupns, son of Amythunn, caused to be flung into it 
the objects rased by him in purifying the daughters of Proeius. 

6. In Samicurn, not far from the river, there is a cave called the 1 1 
cave of (he Anigrion nymphs* When a leper enters the cave he 
first prays to the nymphs and promises them a sacrifice, whatever it 
may be, ‘Then he wipes the diseased parts of his body, and swim¬ 
ming through the river leaves his old uncleanness in the water and 
comes out whole and of one colour, 

VI 

r+ Crossing the Anigrus and Following the straight road that 
leads to Olympic you soon see on the right of die road a high place 
and a city Sarnia standing on it This dly is said to have been 
used by PolyspeTuhnn, an Aetolian, as a stronghold from which to 
annoy the Arcadians, None of the Mcsscnians or Eleans could - 
point out to me with certainty the nuns of Attne The subject is 
one on which those who choose to do so may indulge in a variety 
of conjectures The most plausible account seemed to me to be 
that In ancient times and in the heroic age Samicutn was called 
A rone. Those who gave this explanation quoted the verses in the 
Mad: — 

There is a river Mniyritw failing into the sea 

Fast by Arena 

These ruins are very near to (he Anigrus* And though it may i 
be questioned whether Bamicum was once till led Arcne, the 
Arcadians are agreed that the ancient name of the river Anigrus 
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was Muvcius. We may suppoee that the Neda, where it approaches 
the sea, "became the boundary of Elis on the side of Messenia at 
the time when the Huraclids returned to Peloponnese. 

, Leaving the Anigrus behind and journeying for some distance 

through a sandy district where wild pine-trees grow, you will see 
behind you the l L> fc Ehe rj ”' s of St ^ 0 *' ^dllus was another of 
the cities in Triphylk; but in the war of the Pisans against the 
Eleans, the people of SdUus were allies of the Pisans and open 
enemies of the Gleans, and therefore the Elcam destroyed their citv. 

- 4. The Lacedaemonians afterwards severed Scillus from Elis and 
''a% r e it to Xenophon, son of Grylu^ then an exile from Athens, 
Xenophon was banished by the Athenians for joining Cyrus, die 
deadly foe of the Athenian democracy, in a campaign against ; the 
Persian king, who was a friend of Athens, for while Cyrus resided 
at Sardes, he supplied Lysander, son of Arisiocritus, and the Lace¬ 
daemonians with money to be spent on their fleet l herefore 
Xenophon was banished. He settled in SdUqS, and had a sacred 
6 precinct and a temple built in honour of Ephesian Artemis. Sciflus 
contain* game, to wit, wild boars and deer: and the river Selrnus 
flows through the district. The Elean. guides said that the El cans 
recovered SdGps, and that Xenophon was tried before the Olympic 
Council for receiving the land from the Lacedaemonians, but being 
pardoned by the Elesins he dwelt securely in Scillus, Moreover, a 
little way from the sanctuary a tomb was shown, with a statue 01 
I'entelic marble on the grave. The neighbours say it is the tomb 
of Xenophon. 

r c. Qn the road to Olympia, before you cross the Alpheus, 
there la a precipitous mountain with lofty cliffs as you come from 
Scillus, The mountain is named Typaeum, It is a law of Elis to 
cast down from this mountain any women who shall be found to 
I live come to the Olympic games, or even to have crossed the 
Alpheus on the forbidden days. They say. however, that no 
woman was ever caught doing so save only Callipatira, or 1 hurenice, 
S as she is called by others. Her husband being dead, she disguised 
herself completely as 3 trainer, and brought her son Pisirodus to 
Olympia to compete in the games. Pisirodus being victorious, 
Caliipatira, leaped over the barrier within which the trainers are 
enclosed, and in doing so exposed her portion. Though her sex was 
thus discovered, they let her go free out of respect for her father, 
her brothers, and her son, all of whom had gained Olympic victories. 
But they made a law that for the future trainers must enter the lists 
naked. 


vn 


t. On reaching Olympia you see at last the waters of the 
Alpheus, a broad and noble stream, fed by seven important rivers. 
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not to speak of lesser tributaries. For the Helicon* which pa^es 
through Megalopolis, fails into it ; also the Bitntheate% which 
comes from the district of Megalopolis ; thii Gortynius, which 
flews past Gorlyna, where is a sanctuary of Aesculapius.. the 
Buphagtis from, Melaencac* between the territories of Megalopolis 
and Heraea; the Ladon, front the land of the Clitorians; and the 
Eiymanthus, from the mountain of the same name. These rivers 
cutne down into the Alpheus from Arcadia ; but die Cladeua joins 
it from Elis. The springs of the Alpheus are in Arcadia* not in 
Elis. 2, The following tale is told of the Alpheus He was i 
a huntsman, and loved Arethusa, a huntress maid But she t 
they siy T not choosing to wed* crossed over to the isle that 
fronts Syracuse* by name Ortyguu And there she was changed 
from □ woman into a spring of water; and Alpheus, too. turned into 
a river, all for love. Such is the tale uf Alpheus and Ortygin. But J 
that the river Hows through the and there mingles its water with 
the spring I cannot choose but believe, knowing as 1 do that the 
god at Delphi countenances the story; for when he was sending 
Arehiaa the Corinthian to found Syracuse* he uttered these verses 
also:— 

There lies an isle, Ouygia, in the dim sua 

Off Trinada, where ALphuus's mouth bubbles 

As it mingles with the springs of the hirdowing Arethusa- 

[ am persuaded, therefore, that the fable of the rivers love arose 
from the mingling of the water of Alpheus with Areihusa. 3, 
Greeks and Egyptian^ who have gone up to Ethiopia above 4 
Syene, and to Meroe in Ethiopia, say that the N T ile enters a lake, 
and passes through it just as if it were dry land, before it flufts 
through lower Ethiopia to Egypt and falls into the sea at Pharos. 
And in the land of the Hebrews I have myself seen a certain nvt*r 
Jordan passing through a lake named Iiberias,and entering another 
lake called the Dead Sea* in which it is swallowed up. The prch 3 
perries of the Dead Sea are the opposite of those of every other 
water 5 for living creatures float on its surface without swimming,, 
and dead ones go to the bottom. Thus there are no fish in the 
lake, for the fish see their danger and flee back to the water that 
suits them, There b a water in Ionia that behaves in the same 
way as the Alpheus* its source is in Mount Mycale, and after 
passing through the intermediate sea it rises igaiti opposite llran- 
chidne at the harbour named Fanormus. These things are so, 

4 - With regard 10 the Olympic games, the Elean antiquaries 6 
say that Cronus first reigned in heaven* and that a temple was 
mad^ for him at Olympia by the men of that age, who were named 
the Golden Race; that when Zeus was bom, Rhea committed the 
safekeeping of the child to the Idaeau Dactyls or Curetes, as they 
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art; also called i that the Dactyls came from Ida in Crete, and their 
r names were Hercules, Paec-naeus, Epirnedes, Iasiiis, and Idas; and 
that in sport Hercules as the eldest, set his brethren 10 ran 
a race, and crowned the victor with a branch of wild olive, 
of which they had such an abundance that they slept on 
heaps of its fresh green leaves. They say that the wild 
olive was brought to Greece by Hercules from ibe land of 
g the Hyperboreans. Olen the Lydian, in his hymn to Acbaeia, 
was the first poet to affirm that there are men who dwell 
beyond the North Wind ; for in that hymn he says that Achaeia 
tame to Delos from these Hyperboreans, Afterwards Meknopus of 
Cyme composed an ode on Gpis and Hecacrgc, in which he said 
that they also had come to Delos from the Hyperboreans before 
9 Acharia did so. Aristaeus of Proconnesu% who also mentions the 
Hyperboreans^ may perhaps have learned something more about 
them bom the IssedotiLms, to whom he says In bis epic that be enme. 
The Tdaean Hercules is therefore reputed to have been the first to 
arrange the games, and to leave given them the name Olympic. 
He made the rule that they should be celebrated every' fourth year, 1 
eg because ho and bis brothers were five in number. Some say that 
Zeas here wrestled with Cronus himself for the kingdoms others 
that he held the games in honour of his victory over Cronus. 
Amongst those who are said to have gained victories is Apollo, who 
is related to have outrun Hermes in a race, and 10 have vanquished 
Ares in bo ting. They say that is why the flutes play she Pythian 
air, while the "competitors in the pentaddum are leaping, because 
that air is sacred to Apollo, and the god himself bad won Olympic 
crown 5k 


VUI 

i, They relate that afterwards Clymenus, son of Cardys, a de¬ 
scendant of the Idflcatt Hercules, came from Crete about fifty years 
after the flood, which happened In Greece in the days of Deuca¬ 
lion. He, they sny, held the games in Olympia, and set up an 
altar to Hercules, hk ancestor* atid to the other Curetest to 
Hercules he gave the surname of Assistant, but Endymion* son of 
ActhMus, dethroned Oy menus* and offered his sons the kingdom 
2 as a prize to be won in the race at Olympia. Aboot a generation 

1 Literally ■ every fifth year. 1 The celebration look place in one year out of 
every four; but the Grttbi. ridding the two ytsure In whkh successive cdehnuJMii 
tr-:.k phrr tc the three ifttnnedvtB year*, oppressed this by saying that the fjLiiw 
wi-tt? rtJtfbtittod ' every fifth yesuS This li on* of the m -my cases ra which Lhc- Qtsmzk 
use of i^e otdifiai number* ditfura Irom cmr gwtl tn all such eases, where a pradae 
nnrl not a found number fi& meant, I tmve. in tnmsluing. altered the numeral so as 
to mUjji It to the EjiRlisb LdiouL. To translate llEenilly in such cases wuuJcl Lft: to 
m:si nmt pfei the meaning of the Greek. 
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after Endymion, I'elops celebrated the ■ punes m honour of Olyn^um 
Zeus in a grander way than all who had gone before hm When 
the sons of Pdnps were dispersed from Elis over all the rest 01 
Peloponnese, Amythaon, son of Cretheus, and cousin to Endymion 
nn the fathers side (for they say that Aethlius also wiw a son of 
Aeolus, though reputed to he a son of Zeus), celebrated 
Olympic festival; and after him Pelins and Nelens celebrated it 
in common. It was also celebrated by Augeas and by Hercules, > 
die son of Amphttiyci, after his conquest of Elis, The victors whom 
Hercules crowned arc these" lolausj who won the nu-t m 
E L erodes 1 marc^ (It thus appears that of old a competitor 
allowed to drive horses which were not hk own. At aU e\ent^ in 
ihe funeral ^ames held In honour of Patrodns* Homer represent 
Mendsius as dri ving a pair* of which one was Agarneninoii s niiire 
Actha, while the other horse was Mendaus own, Besides, lobus 4 
regralady drove Hercules’ chariot-) lolaus, then, won the chanot- 
racu; lasius, an AreaJim, won the horse-race; and of the sons of 
Tvtidarcus one (Castor) won the foot-race, and the other, nlluji, 
won the boxing-match. It is said that Hercules himself won the 

prizes for wrestling atid the pancratium. . - 

2. After the reign of Oxylus, who also held the game* the 5 
Olympic festival was discontinued down to the time of Tphitus, 
When Iphitus renewed the games, us 1 have said before, peopk- 
had forgotten the ancient customs, and they only gradually remem¬ 
bered them, and as they remembered them piece by piece, they 
added them to the names. 3. This is dear from the following rcm- , 
siderations. At the point at which the unbroken trad n ion of the 
Olympiads begins, there were at first pmes for the foot-race, 
and Caroebus the Etean won the mce * I here is not i statae □ 
Coroebii5 m Olympic but hte gms h at the tronfincs o 
Afterwards, in the fourteenth Olympiad* the doune oot - rn * 
was added ; and Hypenns, a Pisan* wen ihe wild^oftve in i_L And 
in the nest . . , Acaitthm In the eighteenth Olympiad they , 
remembered the pcntnthlum ind the wrestling and Eitn[ijs wa * 
victorious in the former and EurybtUus in ihe latter, both o 1 ienci 
being likewise IjieedautnoniariB. In the iwentyi ur - y m P' 
restored the prizes for boring, and the victors Onomasius of Smynrn, 
which was by that time included m Ionua- r ie w^n 

Olympiad they admitted the race of full-grown horses tin four-hem* 
chariots), and the Theban Fagondas was proclaimed^ victor in the 
race. Eight Olympiads afterwards they admitted the pancratium 
for men and the horse-race: the horse of Craimdas of Lrannon 
passed the rest, and Lygdami* of Syracuse vanquished the othLr 
competitors in the pancratium. The tomb of the latter isat the 
quarries in Syracuse Whether Eygdanus was as big as «e Theban 
Hercules I know not, but the Syracusans say he was. e on b i 
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of the competitions Tor buys is not traced to any ancient tradition: 
they were instituted by a resolution of the Eteans. Prizes for 
boys in running and wrestling were instituted in the thirty-seventh 
Olympiad, and HiupOsEhcnfis, a Lacedaemonian + was victorious in 
wTestHng, and Polynices an Elean in the race. In the forty-first 
Olympiad they introduced boxing for boys, and of die competitors 
in the victor was Phi lews of Sybara. The mce between armed men 
was sanctioned in the sixty-fifth Olympiad, for the purpose* I sup^ 
posc h of training men for war: and the first victor In the race with 
shields was Bamaretus of Heraca. The race called iytwris % betw een 
(chariots drawn by) pairs of full-grown horses, was instituted in the 
ninety-third Olympiad, and the victor was Evagoras, an Elcan. In 
the ninety-ninth Olympiad the race between chariots* each drawn by 
i four) foals was instituted, and Sybariades, a Lacedaemonian, wan 
] 3 I he crown in the race Afterwards they instituted races between 
chariots drawn by pairs of foals, and races ridden on foals: they 
say that a woman Bdistkhe, from the coast of Macedonia, was 
proclaimed vicior in the former, and Tieptolemus, a Lycian, hi the 
iaiier race* Hie victory of Hcptoletiuis, they hn y, incurred in the 
hundred :md thirty-first Olympiad, and that of Bdistkhe occurred 
two Olympiads earlier. In the hundred and forty-fifth Olympiad 
prizes were offered for boys In the pancratium, and die victor was 
Phaedimus, an Aeolian, from the city of Troas, 

TX 

i- Some competitions, on the other band r were abolished at 
Olympia, the El cans resolving to hold them no longer. The 
pemathlutn for boys w.i* instituted in ihe thirty-eighth Olympiad, 
and after Eutehdas, a Lacedaemonian, had won the wild olive for it, 
I be Eleans decided that boys should ou longer compete in the pent- 
atblum. The race between mule-carls and the trotting-race, 
instituted respectively in the seventieth and seventy-first Olympiad, 
were both abolished by proclamation in the eighty-fourth Olympiad* 
At their first institution, Thereius, a The™ linn, won the cart-race; 
and Pataecus, an Achaean from Byrne, won the trotting-race. 
2 2 , The latter race was ridden on marcs, and in the last part of 
the course the riders leaped down and ran beside their horses, 
holding on by the bridle just as the Mounters, as they are called, 
still do. The Mounters, however, differ from the riders in the 
trotting-racc in wearing different badges, and riding horses instead 
of nrnrea. As for the cart-mce, it had neither antiquity nor dignity 
to recommend it Besides, the carts were drawn by pairs of mu Its 
instead of horses, and an ancient curse re^ts on the people of Elis 
if ever the animal is born in their land, 

3* The present order of the games, according to which the 
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sacrifices for the penUthhrtn and the diarioi-race are offered to the god 
after <the other> contests, was first instituted in the seventy “Seventh 
Olympiad. Previously the contest for men and dmriota had both 
been held on the same day + On that occasion the panemksts 
had to prolong their contest into the night because they had not 
been called on, early enough. The cause of the delay was the 
chariot-race, and still more the contest in the pentaihluot, CaJlbs 
of Athens was victorious in the pancratium; but for the future 
neither the pentathlum nor the chariot-race was to interfere with the 
pancratium. 4- The present roles as to the presidents of the games 4 
are not what they were originally, Iphitus presided alone over the 
games, and after Iphitus the descendants of Gxyhis did likewise, 
ftui in the fiftieth Olympiad two men, selected by lot from the 
whole body of the E Leans* were entrusted with the presidency of 
the festival t and for a long time afterwards the number of the 
presidents continued to he two, 5. But in the twenty-fifth Olympiad 5 
tune umpires were appointed, of whom three were entrusted with the 
chariot‘race, three were to watch the pentatblum, and the Test were 
to take charge of the other contests 1 st the nest Olympiad but 
one a tenth umpire was added In the hundred and third Olympiad 
the Elea ns wore divided into twelve tribes, and one umpire was taken 
from each tribe. But being bard put to it by the Arcadians in war, & 
they lost a piece of their territory t together with all the townships 
which were contained in the district thus severed from Elis, and so 
iti the hundred and fourth Olympiad they were reduced to the 
number of eight tribea, and the number of the umpires chosen 
corresponded to the number of the tribes. but in the hundred and 
eighth Olympiad they reverted to the number of ten, which has 
remained unaltered from that day to (hit 


X 

i r Many a wondrous sight may be seen, and not a tew tales u 1 
wonder nmy be heard in Greece \ hut there is nothing on which 
the blessing of God rests in so full a measure as the rites ot Eleusis 
and the Olympic games. From of old the sacred grove (n/rrr) 
of Zeus has been called A]the through a corruption of die word lor 
grove. Pin tin Tj 100, in a song composed in honour of an Olympic 
victor, calls the place Aids. The temple and image of Zeus 2 
were made from the booty at the time when the k leans uom [uered 
Pisa and the vassal states that revolted with her. I bat the image 
was made by Phidias is attested by the inscription under the tcct of 
Zeus:— 

PhidipLs, Ouirtnldes 1 sate an Ad wHftB) made mu. 


The temple is built in the Doric style, and columns run all round 
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3 it on the outside. Tt is truck* of native conglomerate. The height 
of it up to the gable is sixty-eight feeq its breadth ninety-five* 
length two hundred and thirty. The architect was Li hem, a native. 
The tiles are not of baked earth, but of Pentelic marble, which is 
wrought into the shape of tiles They say that this was a contri¬ 
vance of Byzes, a Naxian, who is said to have made the images in 
Nasos, which bear the following inscription:— 

Euctgas, a Naxian, dedicated me to the nftsprmg of Latona, 
Eucrgvis son of Byres, who first made tiles of stone. 

This Byzes lived in the time of AlynUcs, the Lydiai^ and of Astyage*. 

4 the son of Cyaxares, king of the Medea. A gilt kettle is set on 
each extremity of the roof of the temple at Olympia ; and a Victory, 
also gilt, stands just at the middle of the gablt Under the image 
of Victory is hung a golden shield with the Gorgon Medusa 
wrought in relief on it The inscription on the shield sets forth 
the persons who dedicated it and their reason for doing so. It runs 
thus:— 

The lemplc hath a golden shield : from Tanagra 

The Lacedaemon Sana and their allies brought it and dedicated it 
As a gift taken frum ihe Argives, Athenians, aui lontans h 
The tithe offered in acknowledgment. of victory in the war. 

I mentioned this battle also in my account of Attica, when I was 

5 describing the lambs at Athens. On the outside of the frieze, 
which runs round the temple at Olympia above the columns, are 
one-and-twenty gilded shields, dedicated by the Roman general 
Mum mins after he had conquered the Achaean s, taken Corinth, and 

6 expelled its Dorian inhabitants. As to the sculptures in the gables : 
in the front gable there is represented the chariot-racc between 
Pel ops and Oenomaus about to begin; both are preparing for the rate 
An image uf Zeus stands just at the middle of the gable: on the 
right of Zeus is Oenomaus with a helmet on his bead, and beside him 
is his wife Sterope, one of the daughters of Atlas. Myrlilus, who 
drove the chariot of Oenomaus, is seated in front of the horses: 
his horses are four in number. After him there are two men: they 
have no names, but seemingly they also were ordered by Oenomaus 

7 to look after the homes. At the very extremity Cladcus is 
lying down ? next to the Alpheus the Cladeus is the rivet most 
honoured by the EJeans* On the left of Zeus are Felops and 
Hippodnmta* and the charioteer ofPelops, and the horsey and two 
men, supjioscd to be grooms of Pdops t Where the gable again 
narrows down, Alpheus h represented The name of Pelops* 
charioteer, according to the Troezcnians, is Sphaerus; but the 

8 guide at Olympia said it was Cilla& The figures in the front gable 
are by Paeamus. a native of Mende in Thrace: the figures in the 
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back table are by Alcament*, a contemporary of 1 ’hidias, and only 
second to him as a sculptor His work In the gable represents the 
battle of the Lapiths with the Centaurs at the wedding of KnUioos. 

At the middle of the gable is Phi thou 5: beside him, on the one 
hand, are Euiytiotit who has snatched up the wife of I'lrtthous, an 
Caeneus, who is succouring Pirirhous; on the other hand is 1 haws 
repelling the Centaurs with an as*; one Centaur has caught up a 
maiden, another a blooming youth. Alcamcnes, it seems to me. 
represented this scene because he had learned from Homer that 
I'irithoiis was a son of Zeus, and because he knew that I’hcsen* was 
a great grandson of Pelops. Most of the labours of Hercules* 
arc also represented at Olympia. Above the doors of the temple 
is the hunting of the Arcadian boar, and the affair witn 
Diomede the Thrarian, and that with Gcryon at Krythea, and 
Hercules about to take the burden of Atlas on hinvtelt, and Hercules 
cleansing the land of the Eleans from the dung. Above the doors of 
the back chamber is Hercules wresting from the Amazon her girdle, 
and the stories of the deer, and the bull in tnosiis, and the buds at 
Stympholus, and the hydra, and the Hon in the land of Argos. 

* As you enter the bronze doors you hnvc on the ut tron s* 

of the pillar, a statue of Tphitus being crowned by a woman 
Ewsehiria (‘truce'J, as the distich inacrilied on the statue declares. 
Within the temple also there are pillars, and there are galleries up 
above, through which there is an approach to the image. 1 here is 
also a winding ascent to the roof. 

XI 

i. The god is seated on a throne: he is made of gold and 
ivory: on hi* head is a wreath made in imitation of sprays of ohve. 

In his right hand he carries a Victory, also of ivory and gold: she 
wears a ribbon, and on her head a wreath. In the left n 0 t ,e 
god is a sceptre, curiously wrought in all the metals: the bird 
perched on the sceptre is the eagle. The sandals of the god are 01 
gold, and so is his robe On tbe robe are wrought figures of animals 
and the lily flowers. 2. The throne is adorned with gold and precious 2 
stones, also with ebony and ivory; and there are figures paintc an 
images wrought on it. There are four "Victories, m tic ,untu l ut 
dancing, at each foot of the throne, and two others at the bottom 01 
each foot. On each of the two front feet are Theban children earned 
oil' by sphinxes, and under the sphinxes Apollo and Artemi* ate 
shooting down the children of Niobe with arrows. Between the j 
feet of the throne are four bars, each extending rant /oot to ool 
O n the bar which Dees the entrance there are seven images: the 
eighth ima^e has disappeared,, they Vucw not how, heae mny 
replantations at the ancient contests* far the contests for 7 s 
were not yet instituted in the time of Phidias. They say that the boy 
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binding bis head with a ribbon is a likeness of Pantarees t an Elean 
youth, said to have been a favourite of Phidias. Faniaiccs won a 
victory in the boys’ wrestling-match in the eighty-sixth Olympiad* 
_i On the other bars k the troop that fought on the Side of Hercules 
against the Amazons. The total number of figures is twenty-nine. 
Theseus is arrayed amongst the allies of Hercules. The throne is 
supported, not by the feet only + but also by an equal number of 
pillars which stand between the feet. but it is not possible to go 
under the throne in the way tliat we pass into the interior saf the 
throne at Atnydae; for in Olympia people arc kept off by harriers 
5 made like walk. Of these barriers, the one facing the door is 
painted blue simply; the rest exhibit paintings by Pamenus. 
Amongst these paintings is seen Atlas upholding heaven and earth, 
and beside him stands Hercules wishing to take the burden of 
Atlas on himself; also Theseus and FLrithoiis, and Greece and SaUtnis 
holding in her 3 land the ngure-hcad of a ship; and there is the 
(y struggle of Hercules with the Memesa lion; and ihc outrage offered 
by Ajax to Cassandra ; and Hippodamia, daughter of Qenomaus, 
with her in other \ and Prometheus still in fetters, and Hercules is 
borne up aloft to him ; for one of the stories about Hercules is that 
he killed the eagle that was torturing Prometheus on the Caucasus* 
and freed him (tom his fetters, The last paintings arc FcDthesilea 
giving up the ghost and Achilles supporting her, and two Hespcrids 
bearing the apples, with the keeping of which they are said to have 
been entrusted This Fanaemis was a brother of Phidias, and the 
painting of the battle of Marathon in die Fainted Colonnad e at Athens 
7 is by him. On the uppermost parts of the throne, above the head 
of the image, Phidias has made,, on one side* the Graces, and on 
the other side the Seasons, three of each ; for in poetry the Scasuna 
also are described as daughters of Zeus, and in the//fW Homer says that 
the Seasons had the charge of the sky t just tike guards of a king's 
court. The footstool, or, as people in Attica call it, the thru mart t 
tinder the fret of Zeus has golden lions* and the battle of Theseus 
with the Amazons is wrought in relief on it Tins bailie wtis the 
fust deed of valour done by the Athenians against foreign foes. 
S 3. On the pedestal, winch supports the throne and the whole 
gorgeous image of Zeus, there arc figures of gold, the Sun 
mounted in a car, and Zeus and Hera, . * . and beside him one of 
the Graces, and next to her Hermes, and next to Hermes Ikstia ; 
and after Hestia there is Love receiving Aphrodite as she rises from 
the sea, and Persuasion is crowning Aphrodite, Apollo, too, and 
Artemis are wrought in relief on it, and Athena and Hercules; and 
at the end of the pedestal Amphitrite and Poseidon, and the Moon 
riding what seems to me a horse. Some say, however, that the 
goddess Is riding a mule, and not a horse, and the)- tdl a silly story 
about the mule. 
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| that the measurements of the height and breadth of ■> 

Zeus at Olympia have been recorded, bat I cannot commend the 
rm;n who took the measurements. For even the measurements 
they mention fall far short of die impression made by the image on 
the spectator. Why, the god himself, they say, bore witness to the 
art of Phidias. For when dm image was completed Phidias prayed 
that the god would give a sign if the work was to his mind, and 
straightway, they say, the god hurled a thunderbolt into the ground 
at the spot where the bronze urn stood down to my time. 

5, The ground in front of the image is flagged, not with white, 10 
but with black stone. Round about the black pavement runs a raised 
edge of Parian marble to keep in the olive oil which is poured out. 
For oil is e,ood for the image at Olympia, and it is this that keep 
the ivory from suffering through the marshy situation of the Altis. 
But on the Acropolis at Athens it is not oil, but water, that is good 
tor the ivory in the image of the Virgin, For the Acropolis being 
drv, by reason of its great height, the ivory image needs water and 
moisture. At Epidaurus, when I asked why they poured neither « 
water nor oil on the image of Aesculapius, the attendants of the 
sanctuary told me that the image and throne of the god were erected 
over a welL 


XII 

t. People who think that the things which project from an 
elephant's mouth are teeth, and not horns, may took at the elks 
(those wild animals in Celtic land) and at the .Ethiopian bulls. For 
the male elks have horns on their eyebrows, hut the females have 
none at all; and the Ethiopian bulls have horns on their noses. 
Who then need regard it as very wonderful that horns should grow 
through an animal's mouth? Again, they may sec their error from = 
the following considerations. Horns fall off annually and tnen grow 
again, and this happens to the elephant as well as to deer and 
roe. But no full-grown animal has a second tooth. So if the 
things that project through the mouth were teeth, and not horns, 
how could the} - grow again? Again, teeth do not yield to the action 
of fire ; but the horns both of oxen and of elephants can be changed 
from round into flat, and into other shapes, under the influence 
of fire. [However, hippopotamuses and swine have tusks on the 
lower jaw, but we do not see horns growing out of jaws.] You 3 
may be sure, then, that an elephant's horns come down through its 
temples bom above, and so curve outwards. 1 do not state this 
on mere hearty, for I have myself seen an elephant s skull in a 
sanctuary of Artemis in Campania: the sanctuary is just about thirty 
furlongs from Capua, which is the capital of Campania. 1 hu*s the 
elephant’s horns grow in a way diflerent trom the horns of all other 
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animals, just as his size and shape are like those of no other beast It 
is a proof to my mind of the public spirit of the Greeks* and of their 
liberality in the service of the gods, that they imported ivory from 
India and Ethiopia to make images of- 

.] 2. In Olympia there is a woollen curtain, a product of the gay 

Assyrian looms and dyed with Phoenician purple. It is an offering 
of Antioch us* who also dedicated the golden aegis with the Gorgon 
on it above the theatre at Athens. This curtain is nal drawn up 
to the roof like the curtain in the temple of Ephesian Artemis* but 
is let down hy cords to the door, 

5 3, As to the offerings which stand either in the inner sanctuary 
or in the fore-tern pie, there is a throne* the offering of Arimaestus, 
king of Etruria* the firel harharian who presented an offering to Zens 
at Olympia ; and there are the bronze horses of CynLsca, tokens of an 
Olympic victory* These horses are less than life-size; they stand in 
the fbre-temple on the right as you enter. Also there is a bronze- 
plated tripod, on which the victors* crowns used to be set out before 

6 the table was made. 4. There are statues of the Emperors Had¬ 

rian and Trajan: the former is of Parian marble and was dedicated 
hy the cities of the Achaean confederacy; the latter was dedicated 
by the Greek natiniL It was Trajan who conquered the Getue 
who dwell beyond Thrace, and he made war on Osroes (the 
descendant of A traces) and the F&rthians. Of his buildings the 

most remarkable are the baths called after him* a great circular 
theatre* a building for horse -races* two furlongs long, and the 
Forum at Rome* the last of which is worth seeing for its splendour, 

7 and especially for its bronze roof 5. Of the statues which stand in 
the round stnicUires p the one made of amber is a portrait of 
Augustus, Emperor of Rome ; the one of ivory was said to be a 
portrait of Mcomedes, king of Esthyma. From Nkotnedes the 
greatest of the cities in Bithyma got its new name : its former name 
was Astacus, and its original founder was Zypqetes* a Thracian* to 
judge by hh iiauun 6. Native amber (et&trwm), of which the statue 
of Augustus is made, is found in the sands of the Eridauus, and is 
very rare and valuable for many purposes ; but the other tkctmm is 

$ an alloy of gold with silver. 7. In the temple at Olympia there 
are four crowns dedicated by Nero - three in the shape of wild olive 
leaves, and one in the shape of oak leaves. Here, too, ate deposited 
five-and-twenty bronre shields, which are intended to be carried by 
the armed men in the race. Amongst the tablets is one inscribed 
with the oath of alliance for a hundred years which the Eleans swore 
to the Athenians, Argives, and Mantineans. 

xm 

!. Within the Airis there is also a precinct set apart for Fdops, 
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for the Eleans honour Pelops as much above all ihe heroes of 
Olympia as they honour Ecus above the nest of the gods. The 
Felopium is to the right of the entrance to the temple of Zeus, on 
the north side. It is at a sufficient distance from the temple to 
allow of statues and other votive offerings standing between. Be¬ 
ginning just opposite the middle of the temple it extends along as 
far as dm hack chamber. It is surrounded b> a stone wait, 
and in it are trees growing and statues set up. The entrance to it - 
is on the west. It is said to have been assigned to Pelops by 
Hercules, the son of Amphitryo; for Hercules also was a great- 
grandson of Pelops. It is said, too, that he sacrificed into the 
pit in honour of Pelops, ?- The annual niagtstrat-fc 1 ! srili sacrilicn 
io him : the victim is a black ram, Of this sacrifice the sooth¬ 
sayer gels no ahare; but It is the custom to give the neck only of 
the ram io the woodman, as he is called The woodman is one of 3 
the servants of Zeus : his duty is to supply states and private f^rsons 
with, wood for the sacrifices at a feted price. The wood h the wood 
of the white poplar, and no cither. Whoever eats of the flesh of ihe 
victim sacrificed to Pelops* he he an Elean or a stranger, he may 
not enter the temple of Zeus. At Fergamus, on the river Caicus, 
persons who sacrifice tu Telephus are in the same predicament; for 
they may not go up to the sanctuary of Aesculapius till they have 
bathed, 3- The foil owing story is also told When the Tiojan war was 4 
dragging on, the soothsayers foretold the Greeks that they would not 
take the city till they had fetched the bow and arrows of Hercules, 
amt a bone of Pdti(& So they sent for Philoctetes, it is said* to ihe 
camp, ami a shoulder-blade of Pelops was brought them from Pisa. 
When they were on their way home the ship that earned the bone 
of Pelops was lost off Euboea in the storm. But many years after 5 
the taking of Ilium* LiamarmetuiSj a fisherman of Erttfia, tasting 
bis net into the sea* drew up the hone, and being amazed at 
its size he kept it hidden in the sand. At lash however, he went to 
Delphi to learn whose the bone was and what he should do with it. 
By the providence of the god it happened that at the same time 6 
<there were present at Delphi envoy s> from the Elea ns* who desired 
a remedy for a plague. Bo the Pyihiafi priestess bade them recover 
the bones of Pelops* and told Damarmenus to restore to the Eleans 
what he had found* The FJeuns rewarded him for doing so* and 
made him and his descendants keepers of the bone- Ihe shoulder- 
blade of Pelops had disappeared by my time: I suppose it 
mouldered away through age and the action of the salt water in 
which it had been sunk so long- 4 * W Y country there are util l ,,- 
left signs that Pelops and Tantalus once dwelt in iu For them is 
l notable grave of Tantalus, an-d there is a lake called after him. 
Further,, there is a throne of Pdops, on a peak of Mount Sipjdui, 
above the sanctuary of Mother Plastene \ and across the river 






llermus there h an image of Aphrodite in Temnus, made of a 
growing myrtle-tree. Tradition says that Felops dedicated the 
image to propitiate the goddess when he prayed that he might wed 
Htppodainm. 

g 5+ The altar of Olympian Zens k situated at an equal distance 
from the Pelopium and the sanctuary of Hco + but in front of both. 
Some say it was built by the Idacan Hercules* others say by the 
local heroes two generations later than Hercules. It is made oi 
the ashes of the thighs of the victims sacrificed to Zeus, just like 
the altar at Pcigarnus, The altar of the Samian Hera is also made 
of ashes, and h not a whit finer than the altars in Attica which the 
9 Athenians call extemporary sacrificial hearths. Of the altar at 
Olympia the circumference of the first stage (which is called the 
ptvthvtis) amounts to one hundred and twenty-five feet, and the cir¬ 
cumference of the next stage above the frvfhuxis ls thirty-two feet, 
Jhc whole height of the altar is twenty-two feeL The custom is to 
sacrifice the victims on the lower part, the prvtkum; but they carry 
the thighs up to the highest part of the altar and bom them there, 
to Stone steps lead up to the prattwris from each stde 3 but from the 
prathusts the steps that lead to the upper part of the altar are, like 
the altar itselfi of ashes, Even maidens may ascend as far as the 
prvtk$w\ and women too, when they are not excluded from Olympia, 
But from this to the uppermost part of the altar men alone may ascend. 
Even when the festival is not going on, sacrifices are offered to Zeus 
ii by private persons, and daily by the Etarn Ever- year, punctually 
on the nineteenth day of the month ELaphius, the soothsayers bring the 
ashes from the Frytaneutn, and afttu kneading them with the water 
of the Aipheu-s they plaster the a]tar with them. Never may the 
ashes be made into mud by any other water; and that is why the 
Alpheus is thought to be of all rivers the dearest to Zeus, 6. At 
Didymu, in the territory of Miletus, there is an altar which, accord¬ 
ing to the Milesians, was mode by the Theban Hercules out of die 
blood of the victims. However, in after ages the blond of the 
sacrifices has not swelled the altar to an excessive size. 

XIV 

i. There is another wonder about the altar at Olympia, and it 
is this:—The kites* the most rapacious of birds, do uot molest 
people when they are sacrificing at Olympia. But If ever a Idle 
should match away the inwards or a piece of the fleshy the omen is 
deemed unfavourable for the person sacrificing. 2. They say that 
when Hercules, the son of Alcmena, was sacrificing in Olympia, he 
was greatly plagued by the flics; so either out of his own head or 
by the advice of some one else, he sacrificed to Zeus A voter of Flies, 
and thus the flies were sent packing across the Alpheus. In the 
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same way the E leans are said to sacrifice to Zeus A verier of Flies 
ai the time when they drive the Hits out of Olympia. 

j. The only ground, in my opinion, of the preference which the 2 
%ham show for the white poplar by using its wood, and its wood, 
only, for the sacrifices of Zeus, is that Hercules brought it to Greece 
from the Thespnotian land And I believe that when he sacrificed 
to Zeus at Olympia, Hercules himself burned the thigh bones of the 
victims on wood of the white poplar* The white poplar was found 
by him growing beside the Acheron, the river in Thesprotvs, and 
that, they say + is why the tree is called aaAirms by Homer. 4- ^ e 3 
see, then, that of old, as at the present day, rivets were not equally 
suited for the production of plants and trees* Thus no tamarisks 
sprout so thick and high as those on the banks of the Miemder: 
no reeds grow so tall as those in the Boeotian Asopns; and the 
fer&a tree loves no water but the water of the Nile, No wonder, 
then, that the white poplar should first have sprouted on the banks 
of Acheron, and the wild olive on the batiks of the Alpbeus, and 
tb-it the black in>plai should be a nursling of the Celtic laud and 
the Celtic river Eridanus, 

5. Having mentioned the greatest altar, I may run over all the - 
altars tn Olympia, I will notice them in the order in which the 
Cleans are accustomed to offer sacrifice upon them. They sacrifice, 
first, to Hestia 1 second, to Olympian Zeus on the altar inside the 
temple; third, on one altar . * * - this sacrifice also is cus¬ 
tomary fourth and fifth, they sacrifice to Artemis and Athena, 5 
Goddess of Booty ; sixth, to the Worker Goddess, The descend¬ 
ants of Phidias, called Burnishers, to whom the Eleans have granted 
the privilege of cleansing the image of Zeus from the dirt that 
settles on it, offer sacrifice to this Worker Goddess before they 
begin to polish the Image* There is another altar of Athena near 
the temple, and a square altar of Artemis beside it, which rises 
gradually to a height. After the altars I have mentioned they 6 
sacrifice to Alpbeus and Artemis on one aitar + the reason for which 
is indicated by Pindar in an ode, and will be mentioned by me in 
speaking of Lctrinj. Not far from this altar there is another altar 
of Alpheus, and beside it is an altar of Hephaestus, Some ol the 
Elcrftns name this altar of Hephaestus the altar of Warlike Zens, 
and say that Oenomans used to sacrifice on this altar to Warlike 
Zujus whenever he was about to engage in a charioMace with any 
of the suitors of Hippodamia, After it there is an altat to Hercules, 7 
sumanicil Assistant, and altars to his brethren EpimedLS^ Idas, 
Paeonaeus, and lasus, I know that the altar of Idas is by others 
called the altar of Acesidas. At the place where are the loundation^ 
of the house of Oenomaus there are two altars ; one is that of Zeus 
of the Courtyard T which Qenomaus appears to have had built him* 
self: the other altar is that of Thunderbolt Zeus, which I suppose 
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they made afterwards when the thunderbolt had fallen on the house 
H of Oenomaus. Thu great altar, about which I spoke a little ago, is 
called the altar of Olympian Zeus. 6. Beside it is an altar of Un¬ 
known Gods, after which is an altar of Purifying Zees anil Victory, 
and another of Subterranean Zeus. There are also altars of all 
gods and one of Olympian Hera, which is also made of ashes: 
they say it was dedicated by Clymcntis. After it there is an altar 
-.il' Apollo and Hermes in common, because there is a Greek tale 
about them that Hermes was the inventor of the lyre and Apollo of 
tj the lute. Nest there is on altar of Unanimity, and another of 
Athena, ;ind one of the Mother of the Gods. 7, Hard by the 
entrance into the stadium there are two altars: one 01 them is called 
the altar of I termes of the Games, the other the altar of Opportunity. 

1 know that Ion of Chios baa a hymn qq Opportunity, in which he 
represents Opportunity as the youngest son of Zeus. Near the 
treasury of the Si cy onions is an altar of Hercules, tit Iter Hercules 
the Cuiute or Hercules the son of Alrmena : for tome say the one, 
iq some the other. 3 . At what is called the Gaeum (sanctuary of 
Earth) there is an altar of Earth, which is also made of ashes: 
in former days they say that there was also an oracle of Earth here. 
On what is called the btomimu (‘mouth,’ 'opening’) there is an 
altar to 1 hem is. The altar of Zeus the Defender is protected by 
a fence on all sides: it is near the great altar of ashes. The 
reader will rein ember that the altars are not enumerated in the order 
in which they stand, but that 1 have passed from one la the other 
according to* the order observed by the Eieans in their sacrifices, 
beside the precinct of Pelops there is an altar of Dionysus and 
the Graces in common ; and between the precinct and the altar there 
is an altar of the Muses, and next to these an .dtar of the Nymphs. 


XV 

1. There is a building outside the Altis called the workshop of 
Phidias, and here Phidias wrought the image piece by piece, I n the 
building there is an altar to all gods in common. Having returned 
s into the Altis, opposite to the Leonidaenm (a. the Leanidneum, 
though outside the sacred dose, is at the processional entrance 
into the Altis, which is the only way that processions are allowed to 
take: the Leonidaenm was dedicated hy Leonidas, a native, but in 
my time the Roman governors of Greece lodged in it: it is sepa¬ 
rated from the processional entrance by a street * for what the 
j Athenians call lanes the Eieans name streets) 3. in the Altis, 
then, as you are about to pass to the left of the Leonidaeum, there 
is an altar of Aphrodite, and after it an altar of the Seasons. Just 
opposite the back chamber (of the temple of Zeus) there is on the 
right a wild olive-tree: it is called the Olive of the Fair Crown, and 
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it is the custom to make from it the ctowuh which me given to the 
victors in the Olympic games, Kern this wOd olive then: Ls an altar 
to the Nymphs* who arc also named the Nymphs of the Fair Clowns, 
Outside the Aids, but to the right of the Leonldauura, is an altar of 4 
Artemis of the Market, also an altar io the Mistresses, I will tell 
about the goddess, whom they name the Mistress, when ] come to 
describe Arcadia. After it there is an altar of Zeus of the Market, 
and In front of what is called the Grand Stand is an altar of Pythian 
Apollo, and after it an alcnr of Dionysus. This last altar, they say p 
was dedicated by private persons not long ago. 4. As you go to the 5 
place where the chariots start, you pass an altar, the inscription on 
which declares that it belongs to the Guide of Fate. This is 
clearly a surname of Zeus, who knows the affairs of men, all 
that the Fates grant them, and all that they refuse Near il k an 
oblong altar of the Fates, after it an altar of Hermes, and next two 
altars of Highest Zeus. At the place where the chariots start there 
are altars of Horse Poseidon and Horse Hera in the open 
air, just about the middle of the starting ■ place ; and at the 
pillar is an attar of the Dioscuri. At the entrance to the 6 
so-called Wedge there k an altar of Horse Ares on the 
one hand, and an altar of Horse Athena on the other When 
we have entered the Wedge we come to an altar of Good Fortune, 
Pan, and Aphrodite. At the inmost point of the Wedge h an 
altar of the Nymphs whom they call Buxom, Returning from the 
colonnade, which the Eleans call the Colonnade of AgnaptUS, after 
tile name of the architect, you have on the right an altar of Artemis 
Having entered again through the processional entrance into the Altis, 7 
we see behind the Heraeum altars of the river Cladeus and of 
Artemis: the altar after these h Apollo's z the fourth altar is that of 
Artemis su roamed Coctoca; the fifth that of Apollo Thcrmiiis. 
With regard to this Elean name Thermius, it occurred to me that it 
may be the same as f/rennipT (‘ concerning laws 5 ) in Attic ; hut why 
they give the surname of Coccoca to Artemis I was not able to learn. 

In front of the Theecoleon (priesfs house), as it is culled, there is a 8 
building, and in a comer of this building there is an altar of Pan, 

The Prytaneum of the Eleans is inside the Aids beside the exit which 
is over against the gymnasium. In this gymnasium are the running- 
path h, and the wrestling’Sehnots for the athletes. Before the door 
of the Frytnneum is an attar of Huntress Artemis. I n the I'rytaneum g 
itself, on die right of the entrance into the chamber where ls the 
hearth* there stands an altar of Pare This hearth also is made 
of asheo, and on it a fire burns every day and every night. From 
this hearth, I have said T they bring the ashes to the altar of the 
Olympian god, and the ashes so brought from the hearth contribute 
not a little to the sLse of the altar* 

6. Once every month the Eleans sacrifice on all the altars 10 
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I have mentioned They sacrifice after an ancient Bullion; for they 
bum on the altars frankincense together with wheat which has been 
kneaded with honey. They place sprays of olive also on the litas, 
and pour a libation of wine. Only to the Nymphs and the Mis¬ 
tresses do they not pom libations of wine, nor do they pour them 
on the common altar of all the gods. The sacrifices are under the 
charge of the Priest, who holds office for a month, and of the 
Soothsayers and Libation-bearer^ also of the Guide, the Flute 
it player, and the Woodman, The words which it is customary to 
utter at the libations in the Pryfcmeum, or the hymns which they 
sing, it would not be right for me to insert here, 7, But they 
fiuur libations not only to the Greek gods^ but also to the god 
who is in Libya, and 10 Ammonian Hera and to Panamnion, 
Faramuitift is a surname of Hermes. It is known that they 
have consulted the oracle in Libya from the most ancient time?, 
and in the sanctuary of Ammon there are altars dedlotted by 
Eleans: on them are inscribed the questions which the Eleans 
asked, the answers given by the god, arid the names of the men 
12 who came to the shrine of Ammon from Elis, The Eleans also 
pour libations to all the heroes and wives of heroes who art: 
honoured in the land of Elis and among the Aetolians. $, All 
tlutt they sing in the Prytaneum is in the Doric dialect, but they 
do not say who composed the *on^ The Eleans have also a 
banqueting room: it is within the Frytaneunv, opposite the chamber 
in which is the hearth. In ibis room they feast the Olympic 
victors. 

XVI 

1. It remains to describe the temple of Hem and the note¬ 
worthy things which it contains. It is said by thi! Eleans that the 
temple was founded by the people of Sciltus, one of the dtzes m 
Triphylia* about eight years after Osytus acquired the kingdom of 
Ella. The style of the temple is Doric, and pillars run all round 
it i in the back chamber one of the two pi Elam is of qaL The length 
of the temple is <a hundred nnd> sixty-three feet: <its breadth> is 
not less than <sixtyM3ne>, Who the architect was they do not 
remember. 

= 2. Every fourth year the Sixteen Women weave a robe for Hera l 

and the same women also hold games called the Heraea. The 
games consist of a race between virgins The virgins are not all of 
the same age ; but the youngest run hot, the nest In age run next, and 

3 the eldest virgins run last of alL They ran thus : their hair hangs 
down, they wear a shirt that reaches to a little above the knee, 
the right shoulder is bare to the breast. The course assigned to 
them for the contest is the Olympic stadium ; but the course is 
shortened hf about a sixth of the stadium. The winners receive 
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crowns of dive and a share of the cow which is sacrificed to Hem; 
moreover they are allowed to dedicate statues of themselves with 
iheir iuhih engraved on them. The handmaids of the Sixteen 
Women who preside at the games are also,, like them, matrons. 

3, They trace ihe origin of the games of the virgins, like those 4 
of the men, to antiquity, saying that Hippodamia, out of gratitude 
to Hera for her marriage with Pelops, assembled the sixteen 
Women* and along with them arranged the Heraean games for the 
first rime. They relate, too T that Chloric daughter of Amphion, was 
victorious 1 she was ihe only woman left of her family, but they say 
that there was also one male survivor* I have stated my views as to 
the children of Niobe in the section on Argos. 4. They tell another 5 
story about the Sixteen Women us follows. They say that when 
Dam option was tyrant of Pisa be did much grievous mischief to the 
Eleans; but on his death the Pisans disclaimed, as a state, any 
share in his wrongdoings, and the Eleans also were content to 
forgive and forget So from each of the sixteen cities which still 
existed at that time in FJk the Eleans chose one woman, the 
eldest and most distinguished in rank and reputation, to settle the 
differences. The cities from which they chose the women were* 
Elk + P , , The women from these cities made peace between the 
Pisans and Eleans. Afterwards they were also entrusted with tike 
celebration of the Heraeun games and with the weaving of the robe 
for Hera. 5, The Sixteen Women also get up two choruses: one 
they call the chorus of Physcoa, and the other the chorus of Hippo- 
dam in. They say that this Physcoa was a native of the Vale of Elk, 7 
and that the name of the township where she dwelt was Orthia, 
They relate that Dionysus loved her, and that she bore him a son 
Narcaeus, who when he grew up made war on the neighbouring 
peoples, and rose to a great pitch of |K>wer, and moreover founded 
a sanctuary of Athena siimamird Narcaea. They sety that Xarcaeus 
and Physcoa were the first to pay reverence to Dionysus. So 
amongst the honours which Physcoa receives Is a chorus named after 
her and arranged by the Sixteen Women. The Eleans still keep up 
<the osd number of the woinen> + though some of the cities <bave 
ceased to exist>; and as they are divided into eight tribes they 
choose two women from each tribe. Xeither the Sixteen IV omen ^ 
nor the umpires discharge their functions before they have purified 
themselves with a pig suited for purification and with water. The 
purification takes place at the fountain Piera, This spring lies on 
rhe level road between Olympia and Elis* 

XVII 

1. In the temple of Hera there is an image of Zeus. The 
image of Hera Is seated on a throne, and he is standing beside her 
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wearing a beard and with a helmet on his, heed* The workmanship 
of these images \a rude. Next to them are the Seasons seated on 
thrones, a work of Smilis oi" Aegina. Beside them stand? an image 
of Themis, a_s mother of the Seasons; it is a work of Dorycltdas, 
a Lacedaemonian by birth, but n pupil of Mpoenus and Scyltis. 

*Tbe Hesperides* (we in number, are by Theodes, also a Lace¬ 
daemonian, son of Hegylus ■ he, too, is said to have studied under 
Scyllis and Dipoemis. The image of Athena, with a helmet on her 
head, and carrying a spear and shield, is said to be a work of 
Mbdoo, a Lacedaemonian; they say that Medan was a brother of 

3 Doryclida% and was taught by the same masters. There are also 
images of the Maid and Demeter and Apollo and Artemis: the 
two former are seated opposite each other, and the two latter are 
standing opposite each other. Here, too, are Latona and Fortune 
and Dionysus and a winged Victory; I cannot tell who made 
these images, but they seem to me to be also extremely ancient 
The images l have enumerated are of ivory and gold But after¬ 
wards they dedicated other images in the Heraeum: Hermes bearing 
the babe Dionysus* a work of Praxiteles in stone; and a bronze 

4 Aphrodite by Cleon, a Sicyonian. Cleon's master, Antiplmnes by 
name* was of the school of Per.idylus, and Feridytus was a pupil of 
Polyclitus the Argive. A gilded child,, naked, is seated before the 
image of Aphrodite: the artist who fashioned it was Buethus of 
Chalcedon. Hither were brought from the so-called Fbilippctim 
other statues of gold and ivory: Euiydice, Phi tip's + . 

5 ^ * There is a chest made of cedar-wood, and on it are 

wrought figures, some of ivory, some of gold, and some of the cedar- 
wood itself. In this chest Cypsclus^ who became tyrant of Corinth, 
was hidden by his mother when at his birth the Bacchidb made 
diligent search for him. As a tbanknJTering for his escape bis 
descendants, the Cypedids* dedicated the chest in Olympia. Chests 
were called btjufof by the Corinthians of that time, and It was from 

0 this circumstance, they say, that the child got the name of Cyp&eLus. 
3 ’ Most of die figures on the chest have inscriptions attached to 
them Eti the ancient letters: some of the inscriptions run straight 
on, but others are in the farm which the Greeks call houstr^ph^dtm. 
It is this: the second line turns round from the end nf the first as 
in the double racecourse. Moreover, the inscriptions on the chest 
are written in winding lines which it is hard to make out. 

7 4. If we begin our survey from below, the first field on the 

chest exhibits the following scenes Oenomaiu h pursuing Mops, 
who has Hippodamia: each of them has two horses* but the horses 
of Pelops are winged. Next is represented the house of Amphi- 
amus, and some old woman or other carrying the babe Amphilochus: 
before the house stands Eriphyle with the necklace; and beside 
her are her daughters Eurydice and Detdonassa, and a naked boy, 
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Alcmaean. But Asms m his epic represents Afcmcna also as a S 
daughter of Amphimanfl and Erlphyle. Baton* who is driving the 
chariot of Amphiaraus, holds the reins in one hand and a spear 
in the other. Amphiaraus has one foot already on the chariot and 
his sword drawn, and is turning round to Eriphylc in a transport of 
rage <as if he could hnrdly> keep his hands olf her After the 9 
house of Amphkratts there are the funeral games of Fdiaa, and the 
spectators watching the competitors, Hercules is represented seated 
on a chair, and behind him is a woman: an inscription is wanting 
to tell who this woman is p but she is playing on a Phrygian* not a 
Greek flute. Chariots drawn by pairs of horses arc being driven by 
Vkm, son of Fcriiera^ by Asterion, son of Conietes {Astcrion Is said 
to have been one of those who sailed in the by PoUux* by 

AdmetuSj. and also by Euphemus. Euphemus is said by the poets 
to have been a son of Poseidon, and he sailed with Jason to Colchis. 

He it is who Es winning in the twchhorse chariot-race. The bold in 
Iroxers arc Admctus and Mopsus, son of Ampyx: between them a 
man stands fluting* just as it Is now ibe custom to play the flute when 
the competitors in the pentathlum are leaping. Jason and Fclelis are 
wrestling on even terms. Eurybotas, too, is represented tb rowing 
the quoit s no doubt he some famous quoit-thrower A. foot-race 

is being run beLween Melanion, Neotheus, Fhalarcus, Argciis, and 
Iphicliis. The last is victorious, and Acastus is handing him the 
crown. He may be the father of die iTotoilaus who went with the 
army to Ilium, There are also tripods* no doubt prizes Far the it 
victors ; nnd there are the daughters of Pelifl 5 p though Alrestls 
alone has her name written beside her, IoIaus + who voluntarily 
shared rn the labours of Hercules, is represented victorious in the 
four-horse chariot-race. Here the funeral games of Fellas stop. 
Next we see Hercules shooting the hydra {the beast in the river 
Amy mono), and Athena is standing beside him as he shoots. As 
Hercules Is easily recognised both by the subject and his figure, his 
name is not written beside him. Phineus* the Thracian* is rcpie- 
flented* and the sons of Boreas are chasing the harpies from hk 

XVTII 

1* In the second field on the chest we will begin to go round 
from the left A woman is represented carrying a white boy asleep 
on her light arm: on her other atm she has a black boy who is like 
one that sleeps: the feet of both boys are turned different ways. The 
inscriptions show, what it is easy to see without them, that the boys 
are Death and Sleep, and that Night is nurse to both. A comely 2 
woman is punishing an ill-favoured one, throttling her with one hand 
and with the other smiting her with a rod. It is Justice who thus 
treats injustittL Two other women are pounding with pestles In 
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reortare: they are thought to be stilted in drugs, but there is no 
inscription at them. The man followed by the woman is explained 
by the hexameters, which run thus:— 

Idas is leading back the daughter uf Evenus, fiii r-ankled Marpea^ 

Whom Apuito finaidicMi from him, and she follow nothing loath, 

3 There is a man dad in a tunic ; in his right hand he holds a 
oi[> t and in the left a necklace, and Alcmena h taking hold of 
them. This k to illustrate the Creek tale that Zeus in the likeness 
of Ampbiiryo lay with Alcmena Menelaus, dad in a breastplate, 
and with a sword in his hand, is Advancing to slay Helen : the scene 
is clearly laid at the taking of Ilium. Medea is seated on a chair: 
Jaeon 5tends on her right and Aphrodite on her left ; and beside 
them is an inscription -— 

Jason weds Medea, fur Aphrodite bids him do act 

*1 The Muses, too l are represented singings and Apollo ih leading die 
song: j and there is an inscription at them :— 

This is the son of Latunst, the prince, far-shooting Apollo; 

And ruuml him the Muses, a lovely choir, and them he is leading. 

Atlas is upholding on his shoulders, as the story has it, heaven 
and earth ; and he hears also the apples of the Hespcride^ Who 
the man with the sword is that Is coming towards Atlas there is no 
writing lie side him, to show, but every one will recognise I lereuk-s, 
There is an inscription at this group also:— 

This la Atlas bearing the heaven* hut the apples he will let go. 

There ls also Ares clad in armour, leading Aphrodite : the inscription 
at him is EnyaliUb, Thetis, too, is represented as a maid; 
Peleus k taking hold of her ? and from the hand of Thetis a snake is 
darting at him. Tile sisters of Medusa are represented with wines 
pursuing Perseus, who is Hying through the air. The name of 
Perseus alone is inscribed. 

a. Armies fill die third field of the chest; most of the men are 
on foot, but some are riding in two-horse chariots, By the attitudes 
of the gold lets you can guess that though they are advancing to 
battle, they will recognise and greet each other as friends. Two 
explanations are given by the guides. Some of them say that they 
are the Aetolians under Oxylus, and the ancient Elea ns, and that 
they are meeting in recollection of their old kinship, and with mutual 
signs of good-will Others say the armies are advancing to the 
encounter, and that they are the Fylinns and Arcadians about to fight 

7 beside the city of Phea and the river Jmrianim But it is incredible 
that Cypsdus 1 ancestor, who was a Corinthian, and had the 
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chest made for himself, should have voluntarily passed over all 
Corinthian history, and should have caused to be wrought on the 
chest only foreign scenes, and scenes, too, which were not famous. 
The following conjecture suggested itself to me Cypselus and hh 
forefathers came originally from Gonussa, the town above Sicyon, 
and Mdas, son of Antasus, was an ancestor of theirs. But, as I have S 
said in my account of Corinth, Aletes refused to allow Mchs and 
his host to enter and dwelt in the land, for ho was alarmed by an 
oracle which he had received from Delphi, till at last by coaxing and 
wheedling* and returning with prayers and entreaties as often as he 
was driven away, Mdos extracted a permission from the reluctant 
Aletes. We may surmise that it is this arluy which is represented 
by the figures wrought on the chest. 

XIX 

i. On the fourth held of the chest as you go round from the 
left there is Boreas with Ontbyia, whom he has snatched away: 
instead of feet he has the tails of snakes, There ls also the combat 
ol Hercules with fjeryon: Gcryon is three men joined together. 
There is Theseus with a lyre, and beside him Ariadne grasping a 
crown. Achilles and Memnon are fighting, and their mothers are 
standing beside them. There is Melon Ion, too, and beside him a 
AtalanU with a fawn. Hector is fighting Ajax according to chal¬ 

lenge, and between them stands Strife* a most hideous hag. In h h 
picture of the battle at the Greek ships, which may be seen in the 
sanctuary of Ephesian Artemis, CaUiphon of Samos represented 
Strife in a similar way* On the chest arc the Dioscuri one uf them J 
beardless still, and between them is Helen, Ac time, the daughter 
of Pittheus I clad in black raiment, is cast on the ground under the 
feet of Helen. Attached to the group is an inscription consisting 
of a single hexameter verse with the addition of one word :— 

The two son* of Tymlareus arc carrying Helen away, 
and are dragging Acthra 
Fro in Athens. 

IphidamaSp son of Aotenor* is lying on the ground* and Coon 4 
is defending him against Agamemnon, Terror* a male figure with 
a lion's head, is depicted on Agamemnon's shield Above the corpse 
uf Iphidamas is an inscription :■— 

This is Tphidainas, Coon h fighting for him : 
and on the shield of Agamemnon :— 

This is the Terror of mortals : be who holds him is Agamemnon* 
Hermes Ls leading to Alexander, son of Priam, the goddesses to he 5 
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judged by him touching their beauty, This group also has an 
inscription :— 

This is Heroes: he is showing Han, Athena, and Aphmdife 
To Alexander to judge of their beauty. 

I do not know for what reason Artemis is represented with wings on 
her shoulders: in her right hand she grasps a leopard, and in the 
other hand a lion. Ajax is represented dragging Cassandra from 
the image of Athena ; and there is an Inscription at him ;— 

Ajas the Lotrian Ls dragging Cassandra from Alhtna. 

h There are also the sons of Oedipus: Folynices has fallen on hh 
knee r and Eteodes is rushing ar him. behind Polynices stands a 
femaje figure with teeth ascrtie! as a wild beast's, and the nails of her 
fingers are hooked: an inscription beside her declares that she is 
Doom, implying that Frijnices ia carried off by fate, and that 
Etcodes has justly met hts find Dionysus is reclining in a cave: 
he has a beard and a golden cup, and is dad in a tunic that 
reaches to his feet: round about him are vines and apple-trees and 
poincgnmat e-trees. 

7 z* The uppermost field, far the fields arc five in number, presents 
no inscription, and we are left to conjecture the meaning of the 
rebels. There is a woman in a grotto sleeping with a man upon a 
bed * we supposed them to be Ulysses and Circe, judging both from 
trie number of the handmaids in front of the grotto, anti from the 
work they were doing; for the women are four in number, and are 
doing the works which Homer has described* There is a Centaur 
not with all his legs those of a horse, but with hk forelegs those of 
Ha mam Next are chariots drawn by pairs of hotats, with women 
standing in them: the horses have golden wings, and a man is 
living arms to one of the women. This scene is conject orally 
referred to the death of Fatrodus, Et being supposed that the 
women in the chariots are Nereids, and that Thetis is receiving 
the arms from Hephaestm Besides, the man who is giving the 
arms is not strong on his feet, and behind follows a set-rant ^Jth a 
9 pair of firc-tongs. /Vs to the Centaur, ft is said that he is Chiron 
who, having quitted this mortal world, and having been found 
worthy to dwell with gods, has yet come to soothe the grief of 
Achilles. As to the maidens in the mule-car, one holding the 
reins, the other with a veil on her head, they heliev* them To be 
Kausicaa, daughter of Alcinous, and the handmaid driving [□ the 
washing-troughs. The man shooting at Centaurs, some of whom 
he has already slain, is clearly Hercules, and the scene is one of his 
exploits. 

»o Who the craftsman was that made the chest we were quite un¬ 
able to conjecture. /Vs to the inscriptions on it, though they may 
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perhaps be by a different poeE, yet on the whole 1 inclined to guess 
that they are by Etttttdtis the Corinthian, chiefly an the ground os" 
the processional hymn which he composed for Delos. 

XX 

1. There are here other offerings also: a small couch mostly 
adorned with ivory; the quoit of Iphitus; and the table on which 
She victors' owns are displayed. The couch is said to have been 
a p Lay thing of Hippodamia. On the quoit of Iplntus is inscribed 
the truce which the Etcnns proclaim at the Olympic festivals the 
inscription, is not in a straight line, but the letters mo round the 
quoit in a circle. The table is made of ivory and gold : it is a wort a 
of Colotcs, who is said to have been a native of Heraclea, But those 
who have made a special study of the history of the sculptors declare 
that he was a Parian, a pupil of Pasitdes, and that Pasi teles was 
himself taught * . , And there are Hera and Zeul, and the Mother 
of the Gods, and Hermes, and Apollo with Artemis. Behind 
these is represented the celebration of the garner On the 3 
one tide there are Aesculapius and Hedth, one of his daughters, 
also Ares, and beside him Contest; and on the other side there 
ate Pluto and Dionysus, Proserpine and nymphs, one of them 
carrying a ball: as to the key which Pluto holds, they say that what 
is called hell is locked up by Pluto, and that no one will come up 
ont of it again. 

2. 1 ought not to pass over a story which Aristarchus, the guide 
at Olympia, told. He mid that in his time, when the Eleans were 
repairing the dilapidated roof of the iltraeiim, the wounded corpse 
of a foot-soldier was found between the ceiling and the roof, and 
that this soldier had taken part in the battle which the Eleans 
fought against the Lacedaemonians in the Aids, For the Eleans 5 
defended themselves from the roofs of the sanctuaries and from 
every high place. At all events this man, it seemed to us, must 
have crept ha here faint with his wounds ; and after he expired, his 
body being under complete cover would suffer neither from summer 
heat nor winter frost Aristarchus added that they carried the dead 
man out of the Altis and buried him with his anna 

3. What the Eleans call the pillar of Oenomaus is as you go g 
from the great altar to the sanctuary of Zeus: on the left there arc 
four pillars with a roof on them. The structure has been erected 
in order to protect a wooden pillar which is decayed by time and 
is kept together chiefly by bands. This pillar stood, then- say, in 
the house of Oenomaus, and when the house was struck by Lightning 
the fire which destroyed all the rest of the house spared this pillar 
alone, A bronze tablet in front of it contains the following Lnscrip- y 
tion in elegiacs :— 
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Stranger* a remnant am 1 of a fcainniih house* fur a ptES^r 
Age§ ago H.TU I in the mansion of Oenamatis. 

But now by the temple of Zeus I tie in Lhe^e bands ns you see me. 
Honnuied am I ; and the deadly dame of tire did not devour me, 

* 4. The following incident occurred in my time. A Roman 

senator had won an Olympic victory, and desiring to bequeath as 
a memorial of his victory a bronze statue with an inscription, lie 
dug tq make a foundation; and when the excavation was carried 
very near to the pillar of Oenomaus, the diggers found there fragments 
of arms and bridles and curb-chains. I saw them excavated myself. 
9 S' A ™aJI temple in the Doric style still preserves its undent 
name of Metroum ('sanctuary of the Mother’). It contains* not an 
image of the Mother of the Gods, but statues of Roman emperuts. 
It is within the Allis. Also there Ls a round building named the 
Phflippeum, on the top of which is a bronze poppy to hold together 
[othe beams. This building is on the left of the exit which is at 
the Piytaneum. It is made of burnt bricks and surrounded by 
pillars, It nits built for Philip after the fall qf Greece at ChaeruneiL 
Here are statues of Philip and Alexander, also of Amyntaa* the 
father of Philip. These are also by I^ocharcs, and are made of 
ivory and gold, like the statues of Olympias and Eutydice. 

XXI 

i. I will now proceed to describe the statues and the dedicatory 
offerings, but I think it best not to mix up the descriptions of them 
together. For altl sough on the Acropolis at Athens the statues and 
everything else are aLI alike dedicatory offerings, it is not iso in the 
AJtis, where, while same of the objects are dedicated to the honour 
of the gods, the statues of the victors are merely one of the prices 
assigned to the successful competitors. The statues I will mention 
afterwards, but first I will turn to the dedicator)" offerings and go 
over the most remarkable of them. 

-■ On the way from the Metroum to the stadium Eherc is on 
the left, at the foot of Mount Cronins, a terrace of stone close m 
the mountain, and steps lead up through the terrace. At the 
terrace stand bronze images of Zeus. These images were made 
from the fines imposed on athletes who wantonly violated the rules 
3 of the games: they are called Zanes (ZetUtes) hy the natives. At 
first six were set up m the ninety-eighth Olympiad; for Eupolus, a 
Thessalian, bribed the boxers who presented themselves, to wii r 
Agetor, an Arcadian, Frytanis of Cytic us, and Fhomsiq of HaKouv 
nassus^ the List of whom had been victorious in the parading 
Olympiad They say that this ms the first offence committed by 
athletes against the rules of the games, and Eupoltis and the men 
he bribed were the first who were fined by the Means. Two of the 
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images are by Own of Sicyon : I do not know who made the next 
four. These images, with the exception of the third and fourth, 4 
hear inscriptions in elegiac verse. The purport of the verses on 
the first is that an Olympic victory is to be gained, not by money, 
but by fleetness of foot and strength of body. The verses on the 
second declare that the image has been set up in honour of the 
deity and by the piety of the Eleans, and to be a terror to athletes 
who transgress. The sense of the inscription on the fifth image is 
a general praise of the Elfiut^ with a particular reference to the 
punishment of the boxers ; and on the sixth and last it is stated 
that the image* are a warning to all the Greeks not to give money 
for the purpose of gaining an Olympic victory. 

3 + After Eupolus they say that CaUippus, an Athenian a com’ 5 
petitor in the pentaihlum, bribed his antagonists, and that this hap- 
|>ened in the hundred and twelfth Olympiad* A fine being imposed 
on Callippus and his antagonists by the Eleans, the Athenians sent 
Hyperides to persuade them to remit the fine. As the Elams 
refused this favour, the Athenians treated them with great disdain, 
neither paying the money nor attending the games, riU the yxl at 
Delphi declared that he would give them uq oracle about anything 
idll they paid the fine to die Eleans. So they paid it, and six more € 
images were made for Zeus, inscribed with verses not a whit letter 
than those about the punishment of Eupolus. The purport of the 
first inscription is that the images were set up in consequence of an 
oracle of the god who respected the decision of the Elcatis touching 
the pentathletes. The inscriptions on the second and third images 
are in praise of the El cans for punishing the pentathletes. The fourth ; 
declares that the Olympic games are a contest of manliness and not 
of money: the inscription on the fifth exp In ins tor what cause the 
images were set up * and the sixth recall* the oracle which was sent 
lo the Athenians from Delphi. 

4. The images next io those I have enumerated are two in S 
number, and were dedicated from the proceeds of a fine imposed on 
wrestlers, [The names of the wrestlers neither I nor the El can 
guides knew.] These images also have inscriptions : the first of 
them states that the Rhodians paid money to Olympian Zeus on 
account of the knavery of a wrestler; and the other declares that 
the image was made from the fines imposed on men who had wrestled 
for bribes* 5. Furthermore, a* to these particular athletes, the Etenn (| 
guides say that it was in the hundred and seventy-eighth Olympiad 
that Euddus accepted a bribe from Fhilostratus, and that this Phllo- 
s trains was a Rhodian. I found that the Elean register of the Olym¬ 
pic victors was at variance with this statement. For in that register 
it Is said that Strato* an Alexandriau, in the hundred and seventy- 
eighth Olympiad, was victorious on the same day in the pancratium 
and in wrestling. Alexandria, on the Canopic mouth of the Kite, 
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was founded by Alexander, son of ]'fillip ; but it is said th.it there 
*□ was a small Egyptian town, Khncotis, on the spot before Three men 
before Strato and three after Mm are known to have won the crown 
of wild olive both for Lhe pancratium and for wrestling. The first of 
them was Capras of Elis, and two were Greeks from beyond the Acucan, 
namely, Aristomenes, a Rhodian, and Protophanes'of Magnesia on 
the Lethaeus, The three after Strato were Marion, of the same 
city as Strato, Aristeas of Stratonicea (anciently both the district 
and the city of Stratonicea were called Chrysaoris), and seventhly, 
Xicostratus, from Cilicia on the sea, but he was only a Ctlicinn tn 
ii name. This Nfcostralus was a native of Piytnnessus in Phrygia: 
his family was respectable, but in his infancy he was kidnapped 
by robbers, who took him to Aegeaa and sold him to some one. 
Afterwards his master had a dream : he thought that a lions cob lay 
under (he pallet on which Nicostratus was asleep So when he 
came to manhood Xicostratus gained victories at Olympia in the 
pancratium and in wrestling, and he gained other victories else¬ 
where. 

■- Amongst others who were a/terw.irds fined by the Eleans was 
a Inner of Alexandria in the two hundred and eighteenth Olympiad 
The name of the man thus fined was Apollonius, and his surname 
was Rhantes: the use of surnames is apparently an Alexandrian 
ij custom. He was the first Egyptian condemned by the Elea ns for 
misconduct, and he was convicted, rot of having given or taken a 
bribe, but of the following misdemeanour nr respect to the games, 
lie did not appear at the appointed time, and therefore the Lleans, 
in accordance with the law, had no choice but to exclude him from 
the games. For the excuse he offered, that he had been detained 
by contrary winds amongst the Cyclades, was proved to be a lie hy 
Hera elides, himself an Alexandrian, who showed that the delay was 
11 reused by his stopping to make money at the j n i g 0 

Apollonius and any other of the boxers who did not come at the 
appointed time were excluded from the games by the Eteans, who 
allowed the crown to go to HerntJicles without a contest. Then 
Apollonius put on the gloves as if for a fight, and running at 
Heradides began to maul him, though Heradidcs already had = the 
wild otive on his head, and had token refuge amongst the umpires, 
x.i His levity was to cost him dear. (i. There are also two other 
images, works of the present age. For in the two hundred anti 
twenty-sixth Olympiad thay found that boxers who were contending 
for victory had made a private monetary agreement. For this a fine was 
inflicted; and of the images of Zeus which were made, the one stands 
on the left of the entrance into the stadium, and the other on the 
right The name of one of these bosera was Didos, and the name 
of the one who gave the money wax Snr&pammon. They both 
hailed from the same county, Aisinoitcs, this newest county in 
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Egypt 7. It is strange in any case that a man should have no 16 
respect for the god of Olympia, and should give or take a bribe for 
the contest; but it is stranger still that one of the Eleans themselves 
should have dared to dn sa It is said, however, that Bamonicus T 
an Etean, did so dare in the hundred and ninety-second Olympiad 
For Polyertor, son of Damonieu^ was pitted against Sosander os' Smyrna 
(whose father's name was also Sosandcr), in the wrestling-match, 
and Damnnicus was so exceedingly anxious for his son to be 
victorious that lie bribed Sofcanderis father. When ihh leaked 17 
olit the umpires imposed a fine. They did not, however, impose it 
on the sons, but visited their displeasure on the fathers, for it was they 
who were the wrong-doers. Images were made from the fine thus 
levied : one of them is set up in the gymnasium at Elia, the other in 
the Aim in front of the Painted Colonnade, as it i* called, because 
anciently there were paintings on the wails. Some name it the 
Colonnade of Echo, for the echo repeats a word seven times or even 
oftencr. 

They say that in the two hundred and first Olympiad a j> 
pancratiast of Alexandria, called Sarapion* was so much afraid of his 
antagonists that the day before the pancratium was to come on he 
uink to his beck Ho is the only man, not bq say the only 
Egyptian, who is known to have been fined for cowardice, 

XXII 

1. Such I found to be the causes for which the images ermrm 
orated above were creeled There are also images of Zl-us 
dedicated by states and by individuals. There is an altar in the 
Altis near the entrance to the stadium. On this altar the Eleans 
do not sacrifice to any of the gods, bur it is the custom for the 
1 rum peters and heralds to stand on it when they compete. Iluside 
this altar is a bronze pedestal with an Image of Zeus on it: the 
height of the image is about six cubits, and it holds a thunderbolt 
in either hand. It was dedicated by the Gynaethians. But the 
image of Zeus as a boy wearing a necklace is the offering of 
Cleolas* a Fhliasiam 

a. Beside the Hippodaroh™, as it is called* is a semicircular - 
pedestal of stone* and on it are images of Zens* and Thetis* and 
Day* who is represented in the act of supplicating Zeus on behalf of 
her children. These are on the middle of the pedestal. Achilles and 
Mcnmon are represented in the attitude of antagonists, one at each 
of the pedestal. Other pairs are similarly opposed to each 
other* Greek being matched against barbarian, Ulysses is opposed 
to Hclenns* because these two had the highest reputation for wisdom 
in their respective armies: Alexander faces Meuelnds in virtue of 
their old feud : Diomede is confronted by Aeneas; and Ajax, son of 
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3 Tdamon, by Deiphohus. These statues are work s of Lycius, son 
of Myron : they were dedicated by the people of ApoUonia on tbe 
Ionian Sea, There are, moreover, elegiac verses in ancient letters 
under the feet of Zeus :— 

We stand as memorials of Apdtunia* which beside the Ionian main 
Phoebus founded, god of the unshorn locks. 

The Apollonian*, after conquering the land of Ahatitis, 

Set up here these images, with the help of the gods, a tithe from 
the spoil of Thronium. 

^ The district called Ahantis and the town of Thronium in it were 

4 in Thesprutian Epirus* at the Ceraunian Mountains, For when the 
Greek ships wore scattered on their return from Ilium some Locriutis 
from Thronium (the town which stands on the river Eoagrius)* 
and some Abantcs from Euboea, with eight ships between 
them, were driven on the Ceraunian Mourn a ms. There they settled 
and built a city t Tliromum, and by common consent they gave to 
the land, so far as they possessed it, the name of AbantLs; but 
afterwards they were defeated and expelled by their neighbours the 
Apollonians. But that Apollon ia was founded by colonists from 
Corcyta , * . and some <say that> the Corinthians shared the spoil 
with them. 

4, A little farther on b an image of Zens turned towards the rising 
sun* holding an eagle in one hand and a thunderbolt in the other; 
and on his head he wears a wreath of lilies, ft is an offering of the 
Mctapont tries, and is a work of Aristonus, an Auginetan. We do 
not know who was the master of Aristonus, nor when he lived. 5. 

6 The Fhliasians dedicated an image of Zeus, images of the daughters 
of AsopLis, and an image of Asopus himself The images are thus 
arranged- Nemea is the first of the sisters ; after her is Zeus laying 
hold of Aegina; beside Aegina stands Hnrpina* who, according to 
the Eleans and Fhtirtsians, was beloved by Arcs, and she was the 
mother of Genomaus, king of the Lind of Tisa ; after her is Corcyra, 
and nevt Thebe; and Iose Aiopus. It is said of Corcyra that she 
was embraced by Poseidon, and a similar story is told by the poet 
Pindar about Thebe and Zeus. 

7 Some men of Leo mini set up an image of Zeus as private 
individuals, nqt as representing their state. The bright of the image 
is seven cubits : in its hands are an eagle and the bolt of Zeus in 
accordance with the poets 3 tales. It was dedicated by Hippagoras, 
Fbrymm* and Aenesidcmus, This last is not, I suppose, the 
Acnesidemtis who was tyrant of I^eontini 

XXIII 

1. Passing by the entrance to the Council House yon come to a 
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standing image of Zeus without ah inscription. Then turning to the 
north you will come to another image of Zewa, which looks towards 
the rising sun: it was dedicated by the Greeks who fought at 
Platte* against Mardonius and the Modes. There are also engraved 
on the right side of the pedestal the names of the cities that took 
part in the brittle, first the Lacedaemonians, ne*t the Athenians, 
third and fourth the Corttuhtans and Skyonians, fifth the Acginetans. 
nest the Megarians and Epidaurians, die Arcadians of Tegea and - 
Orcbomenus, and after them the peoples of PhHus, 'Freeze n* and 
Herndon, the Toynthiam of Argolis, the Fiataeans (the only 
Boeotian people), the Argives of Mycenae, ibe islanders of Ceos 
and Melos* the Atnbrariots of Thesprotis in Epirus, the Tenians 
and Lepreans. The Lepreans were the only people from Triphylk, 
hut die Tenians were not the only people from the Aegean and tht 
Cyclades, there were also Naxians and Cythmaru^ also Styrians 
from Euboea After these, there are the Elcarts and Potldaeans 
and Anactonans* and, lastly, the Chakidkm of the Eurtpus. 

Of these cities the following are now uninhabited :—Mycenae j 
and Tiryns were destroyed by the Argives after the Persian war: 
and the frtjpulations of Am brack and Anacloritim, colonies of 
Corinth, were removed by the Roman emperor to found Nicopolis 
near Actium. It befell the Fotidaeana to be twice driven from their 
country, once by Philip son of Amyntas, and previously by the 
Athenians. Afterwards they were restored to their homes by 
Cassander; the city, however, did not take its old name, but was 
railed Cassandrca after its founder* The linage at Glytnpia dedicated 
by the Greeks was made by Anaxagoras of Aegma. The name of 
this artist is omitted by the historians of sculpture 

3., In front of this image of Zeus is a bronze tablet containing 4 
a thirty years 3 treaty of peace between the Lacedaemon tens and 
Athenians. This treaty was made by the Athenians after they had 
subjugated Euboea for the second time in the third year of the >, „ + 
Olympiad in which Orison of Him era won the foot-race. It is 
stipulated in the treaty that Argos should be no party to the peace 
between Athens and facedaemon, but that privately the Athenians 
and Argives might* if they pleased, be friends with each other 
Such ate the terms of this treaty, 4. There is another image of 5 
Zeus beside the chariot of Clcosthenes: the chariot will be 
mentioned by me later on. Thu image of Zeus is an offering of the 
Megarums: it was wrought by two brothers* Phykcus and Onaethus, 
and by their sons ; but the date or country of these artists,or the master 
under whom they studied* I cannot telL 5. Beside the chariot of 6 
GeJo stands an ancient Zeus holding a sceptre: they say it is an 
offering of the Hyhlaeans, There were two dries called Hybla 
in Sicily* one married Gercaris, [he other surnamed Greater, as 
indeed it was the greater They still retain their names in the district 
VOL, I t 
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o£ Caiairn ; Hyhh the Greater is entirely desolate ; but Hybla Gereatis 
is a Catnnian village, and contains a sanctuary of the goddess Hyhlaea 
which h venerated by the Sicilians, It was from this Hybla* I 
believe* that the image was brought to Olympia \ for FhiUstus, son of 
Archomenides, says that these Hyhkeatifi were interpreters of portents 
and dreams, and were the most devout of all the barbarians in Sicily. 
7 6 h Near the offering of the Hybkeans is a bronze pedestal, and 
on it an image of Zeus, which we guessed to be about eighteen fees 
high. An inscription in elegiac verse declares who presented it to 
the god and who made it;— 

The Clitarians dedicated this image to the god as a lithe 
From many cities which ihey conquered. 

<!t waa by> Arism and Tekstits, 

Own brothers and Laconians, 

These Lnconburs cannot, 1 suppose, have been celebrated all: over 
Greece, else the Eleans would have been able to tdl something 
about them, and the Lacedaemonians would have been able to idl 
>dll more, seeing that they were citizens of Laced:* c ihoel 

XXIV 

i. Beside the altar of Zeus Lanetas and Poseidon Laoetos i.s 
an image of Zeus on a bronze pedestal: it is a gift of the 
Corinthian peo[j[e, and a work of Mtisus* whoever he wak On the 
way from the Council House to the errant temple there is an image 
of Zeus oti tbe left, crowned as with flowers and with a thunderbolt 
in his right hand. This is a work of Ascaru^ a Theban, a pupil of 
the Sicyoniati .... states that it is . . . , and of the Thessalians. 
3 If it h an offering from spoils taken from the Phocians in a war 
which the Thessalians waged on them, that war could not be the 
Sacred War* but must have been the war which they waged before 
the Modes and their king crossed over to attack Greece. Not far 
from it is a Zeus which the verse inscribed on it declares to have 
i been dedicated by the Fsophidiaiis for a success in war. On the 
right of the great temple is a Zeus looking to the rising sun z at b 
twelve feet high, and they say that it was dedicated by the Lace¬ 
daemonians when they entered on the second war with the rebel 
Messcnian*!. There ia a couplet inscribed on it — 

Receive, O prince, son of Cronus, Olympian Zens, a fair images 
And be propitious to the LncqdaemaniaiiB. 

i We know of no Roman before Mumming whether private person or 
senator, who dedicated an offering In a Greek sanctuary, but 
Mummius dedicated a bronze Zeus in Olympia from the spoils of 
Admin. It stands on the left of the offering of the Lacedaemonians, 
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bu&idc the first pillar on this side of the temple. The largest of all 
the brorne images of Zeus in the Altis was dedicated by the Eleans 
themselves from the spoils of the war with the -Orcadians : its height 
is twenty-seren feet Beside the Felopium 15 a low pillar on which s 
is a small image of Zens holding out one hand Opposite it there 
are other offerings in a row, also images of Zeus and Ganymede. 
Homer has told how Ganymede was carried off by the gods to be 
cup-bearer to Zeus, and how horses were given to Tros in com¬ 
pensation for the 1 loss of Ganymede. The offering was dedicated by 
Cnathis, a Thessalian 5 the sculptor was Aristodes, pupil and son of 
Cteoetiu* There is also another Zeus without a heard: it is among 6 
the offerings of M icy thus. As to Micythus, I will show in the 
sequel what was his lineage and why he dedicated so many 
offerings in Olympia. Going straight on for a little distance from 
ibe said image you come to another image of Zeus, also beardless, 
an offering of ihc people of Elaea, which is the first city in Aeolis 
after you have descended from the plain of the Gaicns to the sea. 
Next to it is another image of Zeus, the inscription on which declares 7 
that it was dedicated by the Chersonesians of Cnidus from the spoils 
of their enemies. On either side of it they also dedicated images of 
Felops and the river Alpheua. The greater part of the city of Cnidus 
is built on the mainland of Cana, where are al^o the chief objects 
of interest in the city : what they call the Chersonese ( 4 peninsula 1 ) is 
an island off the mainland, from which it is reached by a bridge. 

It was she people living in the Chersonese who dedicated at & 
Olympia the offerings to Zeus, just as if the people who occupy the 
quarter called Coleses as Ephesus were to say that they had dedicated 
an offering 1 independently of Ephestis as a whole. Beside the wall 
of the Altis there is another [usage of Zens facing the west, hut it 
has no inscription. This image also was said to have been dedicated 
by Mummies from the spoils of the Achaean war, 

3 - But the image of Zeus in the Council House is of all the images 9 
of Zeus the best calculated to strike terror into wicked men : It 
bears the surname of the God of Oaths, and holds a thunderbolt 
in each hand. Beside this image it is the custom for the athletes* 
their fathers and brothers, and also the trainers* to swear upon 
the cut pieces of a boar that they will be guilty of no foul play in 
respect of the Olympic games. The athletes lake an additional 
oath, that for ten successive months they have strictly observed 
the rules of training. Also those who examine the hoys or the 10 
foats which are entered for the races swear that they will decide 
justly and will take no bribes* and that they will keep secret what 
they know about the accepted or rejected candidate; I forgot to 
ask what they do with the boar after the athletes have taken the 
oath. With the ancients it was a rule that a sacrificed animal on 
which an oath had been taken should not be eaten by man. Homer 
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xi proves this clearly. ¥ or the boar, on the cut pieces of which 
Agamemnon swore that in good sooth Briseis was a stranger to his 
\k&j is represented by Hotncr as being cast by the herald into the 
sea 

He spake, and cut the boar's throat with pitiless bromre. 

TahhybiLUi lightly wheeled and threw the hoar 

Iniu the great deep of the gray sea, a food for fishes. 

Such was the ancient custom. At the feet of the Cod of Oaths is 
a bronze tablet, with elegiac verses inscribed on it R the intention of 
which is to strike tenor into perjurers. 

XXV 

1. This is an exact enumeration of the images of Zeus within 
the Altis, For the votive offering near the great temple is a 
portrait of Alexander, son of Fbilip, who is represented, forsooth, 
in the character of Zeus: it was dedicated by a Corinthian, not one 
of the ancient Corinthians, but one of the modem population on 
whom the Emperor bestowed Corinth. I will also mention the 
offerings of a different kind—those, I mean, which are not representa¬ 
tions of Zeus, The statues dedicated* act in honour of the deity, 
but as a reward of men, will be comprised in the section on the 
athletes. 

Once when the Mcsscuians who- dwell on the Strait were send¬ 
ing to Rhcgium, in accordance with an undent custom, a chorus of 
five and-thirty boys, along with a teacher and a flute-player, to take 
part in a local festival of Khtgium, a calamity befell them: none of 
those thus sent returned home, for the ship which carried the 

3 hoys went down with them. In truth, the sea at this strait is the 
stormiest of seas, for it is lashed by the winds, which cause 3 swell 
from both sides, from the Adriatic and from the Tyrrhenian sea; 
and even when the winds are stPI, the strait is nf itself in violent 
agitation, and backHcurrents run strong. It also swarm* so thickly 
with monsters that the air stinks of them, so that the shipwrecked 
mariner has no hope of escaping from the strain If it was here 
that the ship of Ulysses was wrecked* it would be incredible that he 
swam safe to Italy, were it not that the favour of the gods makes 

4 everything easy. So the Messenians mourned for the loss of the 
boys, and, among other means devised to do them honour, they 
dedicated bronze statues of them in Olympia, together with statues 
of the teacher of the chorus and the flute-player. The ancient 
inscription declared that they were offerings of the Measenkns who 
dwell at the Strait; but afterwards Htppiav, who enjoys the reputa 
tion of wisdom amongst the Greeks* composed the elegiac versus on 
thenu The statues are by Gallon, an Elean. 
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2. At Fathynum, xbe promontory of Sicily which faces towards 5 
Libya and the south, there es a cUy Motye, inhabited by Libyans 
and Phoenicians, With these harharians of Motye the Agrigen- 
tines went to war, and having taken booty and spoil from them 
they dedicated the bronze statues at Olympia, representing boys 
stretching out their right hands as if praying to the god. These 
amines stand on the wall of the Altis. t guessed that they were 
works of CaLnmis* and the tradition agreed with my guess. 3, 
Sicily is inhabited by the following races: Siam tans, 3 reek, and 6 
Phrygians, of whom the first two crossed into it from Italy, but the 
I'hrygiaus cune from the river Scanmnder and the district of the 
Tread. The Phoenicians and Libyans came to the island together,, 
being colonists from Carthage. Such are the barbarian races in 
Sicily: its Greek population consists of Dorians and Iomana* with a 
small proportion of people of the Phociau and Attic stocks, 

4. On the same wall as the offerings of the Argentines are two 7 
naked statues of Hercules represented as a boy. The group of 
Hercules shooting the Nemean lion was dedicatecl, the lion as well 
as Hercules, by Hippotion, a Tarcntine : the artist was Nicodnmu% a 
MnenaliaiL The other image is an offering of Ana.rippuSt a Men- 
dean: it was transferred to this place by the Eteans \ but formerly it 
stood at the end of the road which leads from Elis to Olympia* 
and is called the Sacred Way. 5. There are also offerings 8 
dedicated by the whole Achaean race, and consisting or statues of 
the men who, when Hector challenged a Greet to single corrftjut* 
dared to cast lots who should fight him. Their statues stand near 
the great lemp!^ armed with spears and shields; and opposite, on 
another pedestal, Nestor Is represented at the moment when he has 
cast each man's lot into the helmet Of the eight statues of those 0 
who drew lots to fight Hector (for the ninth statue, that of Ulysses, 

Es said to have been taken by Nero to Rome), the statue of Aga¬ 
memnon is the only one that has the name inscribed on It; the 
name is written from right to left. The one with the scutcheon of 
the cock on the shield is Idomeneus, the descendant of Minos- They 
say that Idomeneus was descended from the Bun, who was the sire 
of Fasiphac, and that the cock is sacred to the Sun and heralds his 
rising. On the pedestal is the following inscription ; — 10 

These Images were dedicated to Zeiu by the Acliaeans, 
Descendants of the godlike Taatatid Pelops. 

This is the inscription on the base ; but the name of the sculptor 
is carved on the shield of Idomeneus ;— 

This is one of the many works fif deft Onutus, 

Whom Mknn begat in AcgW** 

6, Not far from the offering of the Achaean^ there is a statue 11 
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of Hercules fighting with the Amazon, a woman on horseback, for 
her girdle. This statue was dedicated by EvagoTas, a Zanckan : 
k was made by Aristocles, a Cydonim Aristocles may be reckoned 
among the most ancient sculptors: his exact date cannot be 
given, but clearly he lived before Zandc got its present name of 
Messenc, 

h 7- The Thasians are Phoenicians by descent: having sailed 
from Tyre in Phoenicia with Thasus* son of Agency in search of 
Europe they dedicated a statue of Hercules in Olympic whereof 
[he base as well as the image is of bronze. The height of the 
image is ten d!s: he holds a dub in his right hand and a bow 
in bis left I was told in Thasos that they worshipped the same 
Hercules whom the Tyrians revere* but that afterwards, when they 
came to be reckoned among the Greets* they worshipped also 
r_i Hercules, the son of Amphitrjra On the offering of the Thasians 
at Olympia is a couplet; — 

Onatas, son of Mi eon, wrought me: 

He dwelt ia a house Ln Aegiiia. 

I am inclined to regard Onatas, though he belongs to the Aeginetan 
school of sculpture, as second to none of the successors of Daedalus 
and the Attic school. 


XXVI 

1. The Dorian Mesrenians, who received Naupactna from the 
A thenians, dedicated at Olympia the image of Victory that stands on 
the pillar. It is a work of Faconius of Meade* and is made from 
spoils taken from the enemy, at the time, I think, when they made 
war on the Acamanians of Qeniadae^ But the Mcsaeninns them- 
selves say that the offering is a trophy of the battle in which they 
fought on the Athenian side in the island of Rphacteraa, and that 
they refrained from inscribing the name of the enemy from fear of the 
Lacedaemonians * for, say they, they had no fear of the Acamanmi& 
of Ocnindae. 

- 2 r f found that the votive offerings of MicythtiB were many, and 
[hat they were not all together. Next to the group representing 
Ecechtria crowning Tpbitus the Elean, them are the following 
offerings of Micythut: Amphitrite, and Poseidon, and Hestia* all 
made by Ghucujs, an Argive. Along the left side of the g re2t 
temple he dedicated the following: the .Maid, the daughter of 
Demeter, and Aphrodite, and Ganymede, and Artemis, and the poets 
Hotncr and Hesiod, and then divinities again, Aesculapius and Health. 

3 3, Amongst the offerings of Micythus, h a figure of Contest carrying 
leaping-weighta These leapbg-weights are of the following shape : 
they are half of an elongated* not an accurately round, circle, and 
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they are made sa that the fingers slip through them just as through 
die hand le of a shield Such is their shape. Beside the statue of 
Contest there are Dionysus, the Thracian Orpheus, and an image o! 
Zeus* which 1 mentioned a little above. These are works of 
Dbnysius* an Argive^ They say that other works were dedicated 
by Micythus besides these, but that Kero carried them off also. 
Dionysius and Glaueus, who made them, were Argues, but it is not 4 
added who was their master; their date is shown by that of 
Micythus, who dedicated the works at Olympia, 4- For Herodotus, 
in his history, says that this Micythus was slave and steward of 
Anaxffas, tyrant of Rbegmm, and that afterwards, when AnasHns 
died, Micythus departed to Tegea, The inscriptions on the offer- 5 
ings represent the father of Micythus as Choems, and two Greek 
cities as his place of abode, namely* TLhegiirm, hrs unlive city, and 
Mcsscne on the Strait; they also record tbit he dwell in Tegea, 
He dedicated the offerings at Olympia in fulfilment of a vow which 
he had made for the recovery of a son who had fallen into a 
decline. 

5* Near the greater offerings of Micythus, the works of GSaucus 6 
the Argivc, stands an image of Athena with a helmet an her head 
a nd wearing anaegis: it was made by X Ecodamus the Mae nn! Ian, and 
dedicated by the Elcaas. Beside the image of Athena is one o( 
Victory , dedicated by the Mantmeans, but the war is not mentioned 
lit the iascription. Cakimis is said to hive made it without wings, 
in Imitation of the wooden image of the Wingless Victory ai Athene 
f>. Neat the smaller offerings of Micythus, the works of Dionysius, 7 
there are representations of some of the labours oi Hercules, namely, 
his contests with the Nemean lion, and the hydra, and the hound 
of hell* and the hoar that had hia lair by the river Erymanthus. 
These pieces were brought to Olympia by the people of Hunidea 
after they had overrun the territory of the Martandyiiians, their 
barbarous neighbours* Heracles is built beside the Euxine sea: it 
was a colony of Megara* but some Boeotians of Tanagni also shared 
in planting the colony. 


XXVII 

i s Opposite the offerings which I have enumerated there arc 
other offerings in a row: they (ace ihe south, and are close to the 
precinct which is consecrated to Pelops. Amongst them are the 
offerings dedicated by the Maenalinri Phormis, who from Macnalus 
crossed over to Sicily to the court of Gelo* son of Dinomenus, and by 
distinguishing himself in the campaigns of Gelo, and afterwards of 
Geln's brother Hiero, attained to such wealth that he dedicated these 
offerings at Olympia, and others to Apollo at Delphi. The offer -1 
jesgs at Olympia are statues of two horses and two charioteere, a 
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charioteer standing by each of the horses. The first horse and 
m.jn are by Dionysius the Arrive, the second are by Simon an 
Aegutetad. On die side of the first of the horses is an uisaiptioitp 
the beginning of which is not in metre., for it runs thus ■ — 

Dedicated by Phomns^ 

An Arcadian of MaenaliiSj bat now a Syracusan.. 


i i. This is the horse in which, according to the El cans, resides 
the Hippomanes (‘that which makes horses mad'), Any one can 
see that the horse is under the influence of a magician's art. In 
sire and shape the horse is much inferior to all the other statues of 
horses in the AMs; besides, its tail is cut off, and this makes it still 
uglier. Em the stallions are at heat for it, not in spring only, but 

t even- day. For breaking their tedier?, or escaping from their 
drovers, Lhey rush into the Aids and leap on the statue much more 
madly than on the handsomest brood-mare. Their hoofs slip 
off, but nevertheless they keep whinnying more and tnore vehe¬ 
mently, and leaping on it with more and more violence till they are 
(Iriven away by whips and physical force: till that is done they 

5 cannot leave the bronze statue, ]. I have seen another marvel in 
Lydia, different, indeed, from that of the horse of T'homtis, but like 
it partaking of magic art. The Lydians, who am surnamed 
Fenian, have sanctuaries in the cities of Hienxaesarea and 
Hypaepa, and in each of the sanctuaries is a chafiei, and in the 
chapel there are ashes on an altar, but the colour of the ashes is no: 

6 that of ordinary ashes. A magician, after entering the chapel and 
piling dry wood on the altar, first claps a tiara on his head, and 
neat chants an invocation of some god in a barbarous and, to a 
Greek, utterly unintelligible tongue: he chants the words from a 
book. Then without the application of fire the wood must needs 
kindle and a bright blaze shoot up from it So much for this subject 

7 4- Amongst these offerings is a statue of Thormis himself con 
fronting an enemy, and in a row with it are two other statues of 
him fight.ng a second and yet a third Foe. Inscriptions or them 
declare that the soldier who is fighting is rhomb the Maenaltan, 
and that the statues were dedicated by Lycortns, a Syracusan, 
dearly I,ycortasdedicated them out of friendship for Phormis ; but 
these offerings of Lycortns are also called by the Greeks offerings 

H of rhortnis, 5 , The image of Hermes canying the mm under his 
arm, and wearing a helmet on his head, and clad in a tunic and 
vloak, ih not one of the offerings of Phannis, but was presented to 
the god by the Arcadians of Phenetis. The inscription declares 
that the image is the joint work of Onatas the Aeginctan and 
t.atJitcics: I suppose Call tides was a pupil or son of Onatas, Not 

Ik I ( w7i e “S™* °J the Pheneatians is another image* Hemes 
holding a heralds staff! an inscription on it declares that it was 
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dedicated by Glaucias of Rbegiun^ and made by Cation, an Elean, 

6 . Of the bronze oxen one is an offering of the Corey raeans, die y 
other of the Eretrians i the artist was Philesius an Ereirian. Why 
the Coreyraeans dedicated the ox at Olympia and another ox at 
Delphi will be shown in my description of Phocis r I was told 
the following story about thdr offering at Olympia. A little boy to 
was sitting under the ox : be had stooped down and was playing. 
Suddenly lifting his head he broke it against the bronze image, and 
not many days afterwards he died of the wound. The Elcans toot 
counsel to remove the ox from the Altis, on the ground that it was 
guilty of blood; but the god at Delphi bade them <to leave it where 
it was>, but first to perform the same purification for the but] which 
the Greeks observe in tine case of involuntary homicide. 

7. Under the plancHtiucs In the AMs, just about the middle of it 
the close* is a bronze trophy, and on the shield of the trophy is an 
inscription declaring that the Elcans erected it for a victory over 
the Lacedaemonians. It was in this battle that the man lost 
his life who was found lying in his armour when the roof of the 
Heraeum was being repaired in my time. 8. The offering of the 12 
people of Mende, m Thrace, very nearly deceived me into thinking 
that it was a statue of a pe n (athlete r it stands beside the statue 
of the Elean Anauchidas, and it has ancient leaping-weights. A 
couplet is inscribed on its thigh; — 

To Zeus, the king of the gods, as a first-fruit, hen: was 1 placed by 
The Mcndeans when they conquered Sipte by force of anus. 

Sipte appears to be a Thracian fortress and city. The Men deans 
themselves are a Greek stock from loma, and they dwell in a city 
that lies inland from the maritime town of Ac mis. 
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I, After describing the votive offering^ I have now to mention the 
statues of the racehorses and of the men, whether athletes or not. 
There are not statues set up of all the Olympic victors ; indeed, 
some of those who specially distinguished themselves in the games 

a or in other walks of life have had no statues. These tny 
subject obliges me to pass over, for it is not a Ust of the athletes 
who have gained Olympic victories, but a record of the statues and 
votive offerings. I will not even go through the entire list of those 
who have statues erected to them, for I know how many have won 
the wild olive by the accident of the bt, and not by strength. 
1 will mention only those who had themselves some title to fame or 
whose statues happened to be better made than others. 

3 a. On the right of the temple of Hera is a statue of a wrestler, 
Symnmchus* son of Aeschylus, an Elcan by birth. Beside it is a 
statue of Xeohidas, son of Froxenus, from Phencus in Arcadia, who 
won the prise for boxing among the boys. Neat is Archedamus, 
son of Xenius, who, like Symmachns, beat the boys in wrestling, 
and was, like him, an Elean. The statues of these athletes were 
made by Alypns, a Sicyonian, who was a pupil of Hmicydes the 

4 Argive, The inscription on the statue qf Cleogcnes, son of SUenus, 
says that he was a native of Elis, and that he won the prize with a 
riding-horse from his own studL Nw Ckogenes is a statue of 
Dinolnchug, son of Pyrrhus* and another of Troll us, son of Aklrtotts. 
These were also natives of Elis, but their victories were not alike! 
Triffa* gained v ictories in the chariot-races at the same time that he 
was umpire; one was a victory with a full grown pair, the other 
was with a Scam of foals. These victories were gained hy him in 

5 the hundred and second Olympiad After that the E leans made a 
law that for the future none of the umpires should erner chariots for 
d race. The statue of Troll us is by Lysippus, Einolochus 1 
mother saw a vision in a dream : she thought that she clasped her 
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chM to her bosom, and that he had a crown on hk head ; therefore 
Dinolochus was trained for the games, and outran the boy*. 
The statue fs by Genii, a Sicyoniaa In my account of the <5 
Lacedaemonian kings I have told of the lineage and Olympic 
victories of Cynisca^ daughter of Archidanius. At Olympia there is 
a basement of stone beside the statue of Troilus, and on this basement 
there is a chariot and horses, a charioteer, and a statue of Cyoirea 
herself the work of ApelSes. There are also inscriptions referring 
10 CyrdscsL Next to her statue ate statues of Lacedaemonians 7 
who won prizes in the chariot-race. Anaxander was the first who 
was proclaimed victor in the chariot-race* but the inscription on his 
statue declares that his paternal grandfather before him won 
the crown in the pentathlum. He is represented pimying to the 
god* Polydes* who got the surname of Pdydi+dcus, was also 
victorious with the four-horse chariot, and his statue has a ribbon 
nn its right hand Beside him are two children, one holding a 
wheel, the other bogging for the ribbon. And* as the inscription 
on his statue declares, Polycles also won the chariot-race at Fyihn 
(Delphi), the Isthmus, and Ncrnesu 

11 

1. There b a statue of a paocratiast by Lysippus* This man was 
the first not only from Stratus* but from the whole of Acamania, 
who won a victory in the pancratium , . . * be was called 
[Xcnarches}* son of FhOondrides. It seems that after the invasion 
of the Medes the Lacedaemonians were keener breeders of horses 
than oil the rest of the Greeks, For besides those I have already 
enumerated, them are statues of the following Spartan horse-breeders, 
Xenaicbes, Lydmis, Arcesilaus, and hh son Lie baa. Their statues 
are set up beyond that of the Acarnaman athlete. Xenarches gained ’ 
other victories also in Delphi* Argos, and Corinth. Lyfirms 
brought foals to Olympia, and one of them being rejected, he 
entered them for the race of the full-grown horses, and won with 
them. He dedicated also two statues in Olympia, works of Myron the 
Athenian, Arccsilaus won two Olympic victories. His son Uchas* 
because at that time the Lacedaemonians were excluded from the 
grimes^ entered his chariot in the name of the Theban people i and 
when his chariot won, Liehas with his own hands tied a ribbon on 
the charioteer: for this he was whipped by the umpires. It was J 
on Liehas 3 account that the Lacedaemonians* in the reign of Agis* 
marched against the Eleans and fought a battle inside the Altis, 
At the conclusion of the war he set up the statue here 5 but in 
the Elean register of the Olympic victory nut Liehas, but the 
Theban people is entered as the victor. 

5. Near the statue of Lie has stands the statue of an Elean ■'* 
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fouthsiyer, Thrasybutus, son of Aeneas, one of the Iamids: it was 
he who divined for the Mantineans at the bailie with the Lace- 
dae-mnnLms under King Agis, son of Eudamidas, about which I 
that] have more to say in treating of Arcadia, On the statue of 
Thrasybulus a spotted lizard is creeping toward his right shoulder, 
and a dog (no doubt a sacrificial victim) is tying beside him, cut in 
S two, with its liver txjMfsud, Divination by means of kids and iambs 
and calves is known to have been practised by mankind from a remote 
date, and the Cyprians discovered, moreover, how to divine by 
means of swine \ Erut no people is in the habit of making any use 
of dags in divination, Tt seems, then, that Thrasyhutus instituted! a 
mode of divination of his own by moans of the inwards of dogs, 
3. The soothsayers who are called lam ids are descended from 
I am us, of whom Pindar in a song says that he was a son of Apollo 
and received the gift of divination from him. 

4 ■ Beside the statue of Thrasybulus stands a statue of Timo- 
sthenes, an Elean, who won the foot-race for boys, and there is a 
statue of a Milesian, Antipater, son of Clinopatrus, who vanquished 
the boys in boxing. Some Syracusans, who were bringing a sacrifice 
to Olympia from Dionysius, tried to bribe the father of Antipater 
to let his son bo proclaimed ns a Syracusan. But Antipater, de¬ 
spising the tyrant's bribe, proclaimed himself a Milesian, and inscribed 
on the statue that he was a Milesian by birth, and was the first 
7 I u uian who had dedicated a statue at Olympia. The statue of 
Antipater is by Polyclitus, and that of Timosthenes is by Euty chides, 
a Sicyonian, a pupil of Lysippus, This Eutydudes also made an 
image of Fortune for the Syrians on the Qrantes, and the image is 
much venerated by the natives. 

tn the Aids, beside the statue of Timosthenes, are statues of 
Timon and his son Aesypus, the latter a child on horseback. For 
the boy won the horse-race, but Timon was proclaimed victor in the 
chariot-race. The statues of Timon and his son are by Daedalus, 
a SicyoniaD, who also made the trophy in the A!til, which com* 
memorates the victory of the Elcans over the Lacedaemonians, 

IJ Hie inscription or the statue of the Samian boxer declares that 
the statue was dedicated by his trainer, My con, and that the 
Samians are the best of the louians at athletics and sea-fights; but 
about the boxer himself the inscription says not a word. 

< Q 5, Beside this statue is one of Damiscus, a Messeninu, who won 
a prize at Olympia at the age of twelve, It is a very surprising fact, 
that while the M essenians were banished from Peluponnesc their 
luck in the Olympic games deserted them. For, except Leomiscus 
and Symmachus, both from M esse he on the Strait, no Messe iiian, 
either from Sicily or from Naupactus, is known to have won a 
victory at Olympia; and the Sicilians say that even Leontisctis anrl 
Symmachus were not Mcssenians, but of the old Zanclcan stock. 
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However, when the JVlesscnmns returned to Fdoponnese their lunk n 
b the Olympic games returned with them. For at the Olympic 
festival, which was hdd in the year after the foundation of Messene, 
this Damiscos beat the boys in the foot-race, and afterwards he won 
victories in the pentatblum at Nemea and the Isthmus 

III 

i. Close to the statue of Damiscus elands the statu* of a man 
whose name is not given, but the statue was dedicated by Ptolemy, 
son of lagm In the inscription Ptolemy calls himself a Mace¬ 
donia^ though he was king of Egypt On the statue of Chaereas, 
a boy boxer of Sicyon, there is an inscription stating that he was 
young when he gained the victory, and that his father was 
Chaeremom The name of the sculptor is also recorded* Asterion, 
son of Aeschylus. After the statue of Chaereas there arc statues of J 
a Messcman hoy T Sophius, and an Elean man, Stomius : Sophias 
outran the boys who competed with him; and Stonihis won one 
victory in the pcntathlum at Olympic and three in the Ncmcan games. 
Til* inscription on the latter statue adds that, ns commander of the 
Elean cavalry* he set up trophies, and challenged a general of the 
enemy to single combat, and slew him with his own hand. The 3 
EJeom say tiiat the slain general was a Sicyonian, and that the 
troops he commanded were Sicyomans; and that they themselves, 
out of friendship to Thebes, had marched with a Boeotian force 
against Sicyon. 2, It would appear, then, that the expedition of 
the Eleans and Thebans against Sicyon took place after the 
Lacedaemonian disaster at Leuctra. 

Next there is a statue of a boxer from Lepreus in Elis, I^abax, 4 
son of Euphron, and one of a wrestler, Aristodemus J son of Throats, 
o native of the city of Elis, who also gained two victories at 
Pytho. The statue of Aristodemus is a work of Daedalus, the 
SEcyon ian, a pupil and son of Fotrodes. The statue of Hippos, an 5 
Elean, who won the boxing-match among the boys, is by Damocrilus, 
a Sicyonian, between whom and the Attic Critias three masters inter¬ 
vened- f or Ptolichufi, the Ccrcyraean, studied under Gritias himself; 
Amp]lion was a pupil of Ptolichus ; Pison, a man of CaJauria, studied 
under Amphion ; and Domocritus studied under Ptson. 3- Cratimis* 6 
of Aegira, in Ach.iin, was the handsomest man of his time, and 
the most skilful wrestler. After his victory over the boys in 
wrestling the Eleans allowed him to set up also a statue of his 
trainer. The statue of Cratitws is by Cantharus, a Sicyonian, son 
os Alexis, and pupil of Eutychides, 

The statue of Eupoknuss, an Elean, is by Daedalus, of Sicyon : 7 
the inscription on it s*ts forth that Eupolemus was victor at Olympia 
In the men's foot-race, and tltat he also won two Pythian crowns 
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in the pentathliuu, and one at Nonea. It is said about Eupotcnms 
that three umpires were appointed to Judge the race, and that two 
of them gave the victory to Eupolemus* but one of them to Leon, an 
Ambntciot, and that I.eon got the Olympic Council to fine both the 
judges who had decided in favour of Eupolenm^ 
ft 4, The statue of Gebotas was dedicated by the Achaean* in 
obedience to a command of the Delphic Apollo in the eightieth 
Olympiad ; but the victory" of Oebotas in the foot-race took place in 
the sixth Olympiad, How, then, could Oebotas have fought in the 
Greek army at the battle of Ftataea ? For the defeat" of Mar- 
donius and the Medes at Flataea happened in the seventy-fifth 
Olympiad I am bound to record the Greek traditions, but I am 
not bound to believe them all The other incidents in the career 
of Oebotas will be mentioned in my account of Aehaia, 

9 The statue of Antiochus was made by Nicodamua, Antiodius 
was a native of Lepreus* He was once victorious at Olympia in 
the pancratium for men; and in the penttthlum he was twice 
victorious in the Isthmian, and twice in the Hemeau games. For 
die Lepreans have not the same dread of the Isthmian games that 
the Elcans themselves have For example, Hysmoti, an Elean f whose 
statue stands near that of Antiochus), though he was victorious 
in the pentathtiim both at Olympia and Neraea, nevertheless, like 
the rest of the Elcans, obviously abstained from, competing at the 
ID Isthmian games. It is said that when Hysmon was a boy a rheum 
settled on his sinews, and that for this reason he practised the 
pentathlum in order that by hard exercise he might grow to be a 
sound and healthy man. Thus his training was destined to win 
him also OIuslruKis victories. His statue is a work of Cleon: it 
11 has an dent leaping-weights. After the statue of Hystnoti there is 
a statue of a buy wrestler, from Heraea in Arcadia, Nlcostmtua son 
of Xenoclides: the siatue was made by Pandas, who came of the 
school of Aristodes, the Sicyonkn, through an intermediate line 0 f 
five masters. 

5 * Picon, son of CuHibrotus, won five victories in running at 
Pytho, three at the Isthmus^ and four at Nemea; and he won at 
Olympia one victory amongst the boys, and two others amongst the 
men ; and he Ims at Olympia as many statues as victories. In Ids 
boyhood he was proclaimed a Caulonian, as in fact he was; but 
afterwards for a sum of money hu proclaimed himself a Syracusan, 
13 Caulonia was an Achaean colony in Italy: its founder was Typhon T 
Df Aegitmu In the war which Pyrrhus, son of Acaddes, and the 
Tarentincs waged against the Romany sundry Italian cities were 
destroyed, acme by the Romans, some by Lhe Epirote, and amongst 
them it befell Caulonia to be bud utterly waste ; for it waa taken 
by the Campanians* the most numerous of the Roman allies. 

1 * to the statue of Dkon is a statue of Xenophon* sou of 
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MencphylLis, a pancrafinst from Aegium, in Admin, and a statue of 
Pyrilampes* an Ephesian, who won a victory in the long foot-race. 
The statue of Xenophon is by Olympus ; that of Pyrilampes is by a 
sculptor also called Pyrflempea, who, however, was a native, not of 
Sicyon, but of Messene on I thorn c. 

6. A statue of the Spartan Ly sender, son of Aristocritus, was H 
dedicated in Olympia by the Samians; the first of the inscriptions 
is this;— 

In the much-seen precinct of Zeus the high ruler 
I stand, an offering of the Samian state. 

This explains who dedicated the offering. The next is in praise 
of Lysander himself 

Immortal gTriry in war for thy coontry and for Aristocritus, 

Q T.yfcanrj^r hast thou achieved, and enjoyest the fame of valour. 

It is dear that the Samians and the other Ionians, to use an 15 
Ionian expression, painted both walk. For when Aldhiadcs com¬ 
manded a powerful Athenian fleet in Ionian waters, most of 
Lhe Ionians paid him court, and there is a bronze statue of 
AJdbkdei dedicated in the sanctuary of Hera in Samos, hut when 
the Attic fleet was captured at Aegospotami the Samians dedicated 
a statue of Lysander at Olympia, and the Ephesians dedicated in 
the sanctuary of Artemis statues of Lysander himself, Etconicus, 
Pharax* and other Spartans, who were scarcely known to the rest of 
Greece. When fortune changed again, and Couon had won the 16 
sea-fight off Cnidus and Mount Dorium, the I onia ns changed sides 
also, and you may see bronze statues of Conon and Timotheus in 
the sanctuary of ilcra in Samos, and also in the sanctuary of the 
Ephesian goddess at Ephesus. It Is ever so; ail mankind, like the 
Ionians, flatter the powerful. 


IV 

ti Next to the statue of Lysander is the statue of an Ephesian 
boxer, Athenaeuss by name, who was victorious among the boys* 
and the statue of a Sky onion, Sastratus, a pancratinst, sumamed 
Aerochersites, because he used to seize and bend his adversary's 
fingers (aJkras and never let go till he saw that he gave 

in. He gained twelve victories at the Nerncan and Isthmian 2 
games together, two victories at Pytho, and three at Olympia. *. 
But the hundred and fourth Olympiad, in which Sostratus was 
victorious for the first time, is not recorded by the Eleans t be¬ 
cause the games were not held by themselves, but by the Pisans 
and Arcadians. Beside the statue of Sosiratus k the statue of a 3 
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wrestler, Lcontbcus* cl Sicilian from Messcne an the Strait. It is said 
that he was crowned by the Arppbictyons and twice by the Elcan~ r 
and his mode pf wrestling is reported to have been the same as 
the pancratium of the Sicyonmn Sosiralus ; for Leontisctis, it is said, 
was not able to throw his adversaries, but vanquished them by 

4 bending their fingers. The statue is by Pythagoras of Rhenium, a 
good sculptor if ever there wus one* They say that Pythagoras 
was taught by dearthwho was himself a native of Rhegmm and 
a pnpi! of Euchirus ; and Euchims, it is said, was a Corinthian, 
and studied under two Spartan masters, Syadras and Chartas. 

5 3. A mention of the statue of the boy binding a fillet on his 
bead may here be introduced, because the statue is by the great 
sculptor Phidias, but we do not know of whom it is a portrait 
Satyrus, an Elena* son of Lysianax, of the race uf the lamids, was 
victorious five times in boxing at Keme^ twice at Pytho, and twice 
at Olympia : the statue is by SUamon, an Athenian. Polyclea, 
another sculpEor of the Attic school, a pupil of the Athenian 
ritadieus, made the statue of an Ephesian boy pancratiasq Amyntas* 
son of Hdlankua. 

6 4. Chiton, an Achaean of Patrae, won two Olympic victories In 
wrestling among the men, one at Delphi, four at the Isthmus, and 
three at Ncmefl, He died in batde, and was buried by the Achaean 
state. The inscription at OJympta proves it: — 

Twice in wrestling alone I conquered die men at Olympia and at 
Pyiho t 

Thrice at NexnCfe, ruid four times at the Isthmus by the sea: 

1 am Chiton of Patrae, ihe son of Chiton ; I perished in war, 

And was buried for my valour's sake by the Achaean people 

7 Thus fit r the inscription. If I may guess the war in which 
Chilon fell by reference to the dale of Lysippus, the sculptor who 
made the statue, I should say cither that he marched to Chneronca 
with the whole body of the Achaeans, or that, prompted by his 
personal valour and courage, he alone of all the Achaeans fought 
against Antipater and the Macedonians at Lamia in Thessaly. 

8 5. Next to the statue of Chilon arc the statues of two men. 
The name of the one was Molpion, and the inscription says that he 
was crowned by the Ele.ms. On the other statue them is no inscrip- 
tiem* but they have a tradition that it represents Aristotle of Elagin 
in Thrace: it was set up either by a pupil or a soldier who knew 
that Aristotle had had great influence with Adtipater and with Alex¬ 
ander before him. Sodarnas of Assus in the Tread, at the. foot of 

Mount Ida, was the first Aeolian from that district that won the 
boys 1 foot-race at Olympia. 6. Reside Sodamas 19 a statue of a 
Lacedaemon liii king, Archidnmus, son of Agesitous, before this 
ArchidEimus 1 could not find that the Lacedaemonians set up a 
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statue of any of their kings outside their own boundaries. They 
sent the statue of Archidamus to Olympk chiefly, I believe, on 
account of the manner of his death, because he met his death En 3 
foreign land, and was the only Spartan king who is known not to have 
received burial- All this I have set forth at greater length in treating sc 
of Sparta. Euanthcs of Cyricus was victorious in boxing, once at 
Olympia among the men, and at Ncmea and the Isthmus among the 
boys. Beside Euanthes is the statue of a horse-breeder and hi? 
chariot; and on the chariot a young girl is mounted. The man’s naim.- 
ts Lampus, and his native town wits the newest of the cities in Mace¬ 
donia, which got its name from its founder, Philip, son of Amyntas. 
The statue of Cyniscus, a boy boxer from Mantinea* is by Polyclitus, j 1 
7. Etgotdes, son of Fhilanor, won two vidories in the long fooP 
Tace at. Olympia, and as many more at Pylho, the Isthmus, and 
Nemca : he is said not to have been a Himcraean originally, as the 
inscription on the statue states, but a Cretan from Cnosus; but 
being expelled by a faction from Cnqsus he went to Himera, where 
he received the citizenship and many other honours. It was natural, 
then, that he should be proclaimed a Himeraean at the games, 

V 

t. The statue on the lofty pedestal is a work of Lysippus 2 the 
man it represents was the tallest of men, if we except the heroes and 
the mortal race, if such there were, that preceded die heroes. 
Certainly of the present race of men this Pulydamas* son of Nicks, 
was the tallest. 2. Scotuso, the native town of Tulydamns, h now 2 
no longer inhabited. For Alexander, tyrant of Pherae, seized it in 
time of truce. Some of the townspeople were gathered in the theatre, 
for it happened that they were holding a public assembly, So 
Alexander surrounded them with targeteers and archers, and shot 
them all down, and he butchered all the rest of the men, and sold 
the women and children in order lo pay his mercenaries. This 3 
calamity befell Scotusa when Phrnsidides was archon at Athens, In 
the second year of the hundred and second Olympiad, the Olympiad 
in which Damon of Thurii was victorious for the second time The 
handful that escaped abode for a little while in the city, but after¬ 
wards they too were obliged, by their weak and forlorn condition, to 
abandon it at the time when God visited the whole Greek nation 
with a second overthrow in the war with Macedonia. ^ Other men 1 
besides Pulydamas have won famous victories in the pancratium, but 
besides the crowns he won in the pancratium, Pulydamas performed 
the following exploits of a different sort. The highlands of Thrace, 
on this side the river Ncstus, which flows through the land of Abdera, 
are the home of wild animate, including lions. These,Isons attacked 
the army of Xerxes of old, and made havoc of the camels which were 
VOL I U 
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5 carrying tbe provisions* Often they roam into the country about 
Mount Olympus* one side of which is. turned to Macedonia, and the 
mher lo Thessaly and the river Feneui Here on Mount Olympus 
Puly damns unarmed slew a lion, a great and might)' beast He was 
incited to the feat by a desire lo emulate the deeds of Hercules, 
because the story goes that Hercules also conquered the Nemean 

6 lion. Yet another marvellous exploit of Fulydamas is on record. 
He went among a herd of cattle, and catching the largest and most 
savage bull by one of its hind feet, he held fast its hoof r and though 
the beast plunged and struggled he did not let go P till at last the bull 
putting forth all its strength escaped, leaving it* hoof in the hands 
of Pulydanras* It is said, ioo p that he stopped a chariot driven at 
speed; for, seizing it from behind with one band, he held as in a 

7 rice the horses and their driver. Hearing of his exploits, Darius, a 
bastard son of Artaxerses, who, supported by the commons of Persia, 
had dethroned Sogdius, the legitimate son of Artaxcjxci, and reigned 
in his stead, sent messengers, and by the promise of gifts persuaded 
Fulydamas to go up to ^usa and see him. There he challenged 
three of the hand called Immortals to fight Sum all at once, and slew 
them all. Of the feats I have enumerated, some arc represented on 
the pedestal of his statue at Olympia, others are mentioned in the 

S inscription, 4. But after all the prophecy of Homer was destined to 
come true of S'ulydamas, as of others who have prided themselves on 
their strength ; for his strength was to prove his bane, as it has proved 
the fcmie of others It was summer-time, and Pulydamas, with some 
of his boon companions, had gone into a cavern, when, as ill-luck 
would have it, the roof began to crack, and showed dearly that it 

9 would soon fall in* and could not hold up touch longer. Seeing 
their danger the rest took to their heels, but Fulydamas thought he 
would stay, and he held up his bands as If he would bear up against 
the fall of the cav^L, and not be crushed by the mountain. Here, 
then, he met his end. 


Yt 

i h In Olympia, beside the statue of FuJydamas, there are 
two statues of Arcadians and a third of an Attic athlete. The 
same of the Maminean, Frotolans. son of Dialog victor in the boys' 
boxing-match* is by Pythagoras of Jvhegmni ; that of Xnrycidas* son 
of Daraaietus, a wrestler from Phigalia* is by Daedalus of Sicyon ; 
that of CaJlias of Athens, a pancrativit, is by an Athenian, the 
painter Micon. Hkodamus, the Maenaium, made the statue of a 
Maenallan pancnUiait* Androsfchenes* son of Lochaeus* who won 
3 two victories amongst the men. After these is a statue of Elides, 
son of Cal lianas a Rhodian, of the house of the Diagorids, for his 
mother was a daughter of Dingoras : he gained an Olympic victory 
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in boding among the men. Hi 3 statue b a work of Nautydcs. 
Polyclitus, an Argfr^ not he who made the image of Hera, but a 
pupil of Naucydcs, wrought the statue of a boy wrestler, Agenar, 
a Theban. The statue was dedicated by the Phocian confederacy, 
ini Theopompus, father of Agenor, was a public friend of the 
Fhodan nation. NkodamiiSj the Maennli.m sculptor, made the 3 
statue of Damoxenidas, a boxer of Macnalus. There is abo the 
statue of a boy Lastratidas, an E]ean T who won a crown in wrestling. 
He also won a victory at Ncmea among the boys, and another 
among the beardless youths. His father, ParabaJlan, was victorious 
in the double foot-race, and lie bequeathed to posterity an incentive 
to ambition, by inscribing in the gymnasium at Olympia the names 
of the Olympic victors* 

2, It would not be right for me to pass over the victories and -1 
the other glories of the boxer Euthymus- By birth Euthymus 
was one of the Italian Locnans who own the country near Cape 
Zephyrium, and he passed for the son of Astydes. But his country¬ 
men say that his lather was not Astydes, but the river CaedriUSy 
which divides the lands of L&eri and Rhegium, and is associated 
with the wonderful phenomenon of the grasshoppers. For the grass¬ 
hoppers in the Locrnn territory, as far as the Caecinu^ sing like any 
other grasshopper^ but across the Cacrinus the grasshoppers in the 
Rhegian territory utter never a cheep. Of this river, then, it is said 5 
that Euthymus was the son. Though he won a victory in boxing at 
Olympia in the seventy-fourth Olympiad, he was not to be equally 
successful in the next, for Theagenes,. the Tharinn, wishing to win 
victories in the same Olympiad both in boxing and the pancratium, 
beat Eutgiymus at boxing. But Theagenes could not win the wild olive 
in the pancratium, being exhausted by his contest with Euthymus, 
Therefore the umpires sentenced Tbcagencs to pay a talent as a 6 
sacred fine to the god, and a talent for the injury he had done to 
Euthymus, because it appeared to them that he had entered for the 
boxing-match merely to spite Euthymus. That was why they con¬ 
demned him to pay a sum of money privately to Euthymus. In the 
seventy-sixth Olympiad Theagenes paid the sum due to the god, and 
by way of compensation to Euthymus did doe enter for the boxing- 
match. In that and the next Olympiad Euthymus won the crown 
for boxing. His statue is by Pythagoras, and most well worth seeing 
it is, On his return to Italy, Euthymus fought with the Hero, j 
The facts about the Hero were these. In his wanderings after the 
taking of Ilium, Ulysses,, it is said, was driven by the winds to various 
cit ies of I Laly and Sicily* and amongst the rest he came with his 
ship to Temesa_ There a tipsy sailor of his ravished a maiden* for 
which offence he was stoned to death by the natives, Ulysses thought 8 
nothing of the fellow’s toss and sailed away; but the ghost of the 
murdered man began to kill the people of Temesa, sparing neither 
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old nor young, and he never left off tin the people were fain to flee 
from Italy _dtogether : but the Pythian priestess bade them not to 
abandon Temesa, but to appease the Hero mid build him a temple 
in a precinct of hm own, and to give him every year the fairest 

9 maiden in Temesa to wife. They did as the god hade them, and had 
nothing more to fear from the ghost. But Eu thymus chanced 
to come to Temesa at the very' time when the people were paying 
the usual respects to the ghost j and learning how matters stood, he 
desired to go into the temple and behold the maiden. When 
he saw her he was first touched with pity* and then he fell 
in love with her* and the girl sworn she would be his wife 
if he saved her. So Eulhyimis put on his armour, and awaited 

10 the assault of the ghost m f and he had the best of it in the fight, 
and the Hero, driven from the land* plunged into the sea and 
vanished Euthymus had a splendid wedding, and the men of that 
country were rid of the ghost for even I have heard say that 
Euthymus lived to extreme old age* and that he escaped death, 
but look leave of the world in some other way. 1 have been told 
by a man who made a trading voyage to Temesa, that the town is 

11 inhabited to this day. 4. That is what I have heard ; and I havE 
seen a picture, which was a copy of an old painting, Ii was like 
tills There was a youth Sybaris., and a river Calabrus, and a spring 
Lyca, and moreover a hero T s shrine, and the city of Temesa; and 
there, too, was the ghoet which Euthymus expelled. The ghost 
was of a horrid black colour, and his whole appearance was most 
dreadful, and he wore a wolfskin* The writing on the picture gave 
him the name of Lycos, So much for than 

VII 

1, After the statue of Euthymus is a statue of Pytharchus, a 
Mantinean, a runner, and one of Char nr ides;, an Eicon, a boxer, both 
of them victors among the boys. After observing them, you will 
come to the statues of the Rhodian athletes, Diagoraa and his 
family. They stand beside each other in the following order: 
Acusilaug, who won a crown for boxing among the men; and 
Doric us the youngest, who conquered in the pancratium in three 
successive Olympiads. Before hint I Janmgctus also bad vanquished 

2 all comers in the pancratium. These were brothers* sons of Diagoim 
After them is a statue of Diagoms himself, who won a victory in 
boxing among the men. The statue of Diagoras is by Collides, 
a Mcgarian, whose father Tbeocosmus made the statue of Zeus at 
MegartL The sons of Dkgorsa’ daughters also practised boxing and 
won Olympic victories: Eudes, sou of Cal liana* and of CalJipatira, 
daughter of Diagoras, was victorious among the men, and Fisirodus 
was victorious among the boys. It was this Fisirodus whom his 
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mother, in the guise of a trainer, brought to the Olympic games. 
His statue stands in the Altis beside that of his mother's father j 
They say that Diagoras came with his sons Acusilans and Dama- 
getu5 to Olympia; and when the young men. had won their prizes, 
they carried their father through the assembly, while the people 
pelted him with flowers, and called him happy in hb children, 
Diogoras was Mtsseman by extraction on the female side, being 
descended from the daughter of Aristomencs. 2. Dorieos, son 4 
of DLigoras, besides Ms victories at Olympia, won eight victories 
at the Isthmian, and seven at the Nemean games, and it is 
said that be was victorious at the Pythian games without a 
contest. He and Ptarodus were proclaimed as Thurians, because 
being chased by the opposite faction from Rhodes they bad gone to 
Thurii in Italy, But afterwards Dorieus was restored to Rhodes, 
No one man ever sided more openly with the Lacedaemonians than he* 
for he even fought against the Athenians with ships of his own, till 
being taken by some Attic galleys he was carried a prisoner to 
Athens, Before Dorieus was brought before them the Athenians 5 
were wroth with him and indulged in threats; but when they met in 
public assembly, and beheld so great and famous a man in the guise 
of a captive, their feelings towards him changed, and they let him go 
free and did him no harm* though they might justly have treated 
him with severity* Androtion, in his work on Attica* baa described 6 
the death of Dorieus, He says that the king's fleet*, commanded by 
Conon* was then at CaunufJ, and the Rhodian people were persuaded 
by Conors to renounce the Lacedaemonian alliance and join the 
king and the Athenians. Dorieus was at that time absent in tbu 
interior of Pdoponnese, and being arrested by seme Lacedaemonians 
and brought to Sparta, lit was condemned as a traitor by the Lace- 
daemonsans and sentenced to death. If what Androtion says is j 
true, he seems to wish to put the Lacedaemonians in the same posi¬ 
tion as the Athenians, because the Athenians also stand charged 
with rash haste in their treatment of llirasyltus and the men who 
commanded jointly with him ai Argmusae- To such a height of 
glory, then, did Diagoras and his descendants attain, 

3. Akaenctus, son of Theantus* a Lcprean* also pined Olympic S 
victories he and his sons, Alcaenetus himself was victorious in the 
tt5En f 5 boxing-match, and he had previously won the boys match. 
His sons, Hellanicus and Theantus* were proclaimed victors in the 
boys 1 boxing-tnstch,—Hellanicus in the eighty-ninth Olympiad, and 
Theantus in the next. There axe statues of them all at Olympia, 
After the statues of the sons of Atcaenetus is a statue of Gnathon p 9 
a Mamaliun of Dipaea* and another of Lyctnus. an Rican; these 
also were victorious in the boy3 f bosung-match at Olympia- The 
inscription on the statue of Cnathon declares that he was very 
young when he gained the victory. The statue is by Collides the 
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10 MegariaiL A man of 3 tymplml!is T bp name Dromeus (' runner*), 
veHtied his name in the long race, for he won two victories at 
Olympia, as many at Pytho, three at the Isthmian, games, and five 
at Nemeu It is said that the use of a flesh diet was an idea df 
his, for previously the athletes had been fed on cheese from the 
basket His statue is by Pythagoras ; and the one next to it, thai 
of Pythodes, an Elean pentaihletej is by Polyclitus, 

via 

i. Socrates of Feliene was victorious in the hoys* racer but the 
name of the sculptor who made his statue is not mentioned. The 
statue of Amertes, an Elean, who was victorious at OlympU in the 
boys' wrest] ing~maich p and vanquished all comers in the men's 
wrestling-match at Pythq, is by Phradmon, an Arrive, Euanoridas, 
an F.kan, won the hoy's wrestling-match both at Olympia and 
Ncmea; when he was umpire, he also inscribed at Olympia the 
2 names of the victors, z. As to a certain boxer, Damarchus by 
name, an Arcadian of the Parrhasian district, the story told of him is to 
me incredible, except, of course, what relates to his Olympic victory. 
The story, as told by some humbugs, is this: he was turned into a 
tvolf at the sacrifice of Lycaean Zeus, and in the tenth year after¬ 
wards he became a man again. I do not believe that the Arcadians 
themselves say this of him, otherwise It would have been recorded 
in the inscription at Olympia, which runs thus: — 

This image waa dedicated by Dam.iirhos, sou of Dmnytas, 

By birth a ParrhfLsxan from Arcadia. 

5 Eubotas the Cyrenian. being informed beforehand by the oracle in 
Libya that he would lie victorious in the foot-race at Olympia, had 
his statue made before the race was run, and dedicated it on the 
very same day on which be was proclaimed victor. It is said that 
he was also victorious in the charim-race in that Olympiad which* 
according to the Eleans, was no real Olympiad* because the 
Arcadians presided over the games. 

■i 3- T he statue of Timanthre of Cleonue, who won the crown in 
the men's pancratium, is by Myron the Athenian j and the statue of 
Bauds of Troncen, victor in the men’s wrestling-match, is by 
Xaucydes, The occasion of Timnnthes 1 death is said to have been 
as follows. He had ceased practising as an athlete, but nevertheless 
he continued to test his strength by bending a mighty bow every 
di>\ Well, he went away from home, and while he was away his 
practice with the bow was discontinued. But when he came back 
ami could no lunger bend the bow, be lit a fire and flung himself on 
the burning pile. In my opinion such deeds, whether they have 
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been done in the past ot shall be done hereafter* ought to be 
set down to the score of madness rather than of courage.. 

After the statue of Panels there are statues of A read bo athletes i 5 
Euthymettcs, from the town of Macnfthis, who won n victory in the 
men's wrestling-match, and had won the boys match previously . 
Ptulip p a n Ataman from Pclbtta, who was victorious in the boys 
boxing-match; and Critodanms from Clitor, who, like Philip* was 
proclaimed fur a victory in the boys* boxing-match. The statue of 
Futhyinenes as victor among the boys is by Alypus: the statue oi 
Damocrittis is by Cleon: and that of Philip the Azanfcn is by 
Myron, The history of Promachus, son of Dryon, a pancrariast of 
Fellene, will be comprised in my account of Achaia+ 4 - Not far n 
from the statue of Promaehus is the statue of 1 inaasltheus* a 
Delphian ; it ts n work of Ageladas die Argive. I imasithnus w on 
two victories in the pancratium at Olympia* ami three at Pytho. 
In the wars, too* he did bright deeds of valour, and fortune attended 
him in all his enterprises save the last, and that proved fatal to him. 
For when Isagonis, the Athenian, seized the Acropolis of Athens tu 
make himself tyrant* Timasitheus had a hand in the affair, and 
being one of those who were captured on the Acropolis* he paid the 
forfeit with his life. 


DC 

i. Theognetns, an Acginetan, won a crown id the boys 
wrestling-match* and his statue is by Ptolichus, an Aeginetan- 
Ptolichus was taught by his father Synnoon, and Syrmoon by 
AristodcSp a Stcyontan* brother of Canachus, and not much inferior 
to him in reputation. Why Tbeognetus is represented carrying a 
cone of the cultivated pine-tree and a pomegranate I could not 
conjectures hut perhaps the Aeginclans may have some story of their 
own about him. After the statue of the man whose name, the Eto n - 
say, was not recorded with the rest because be bad won in the irotting- 
mce, there Is a statue of Xenoclcs, a Maenalian, a victor in tbe boys 
wrestling-match* and one of Alcetus, son of Altrinous, who won the 
boys* boxing-match; he also was an Arcadiati from Clitor. His 
statue is by CkHm, that of Xenocles is by Polyclitus. Aristcus, an 3 
Argive, won a victory in the long foot-met. and hh father Chiman 
won a victory in wrestling. Their statues stand near each other : the 
stattiu of Aristeus is by Pandas, a Chian, who was taught by ni^ 
tither Sostratus. The statues of China on arc, it seems to me, amongst 
the finest ivorks of Naucydetj % the one Is the statue at Olympia* 
the other is the statue which wus taken from Argos to the sane tuaiy 
of Peace iu Rome. It is said that Chinion beat Tauroslhenes, 
the Aeginctan, in wrestling* and that in the neat Olympiad 
Taurosthcnes overthrew alt comers in the wrestling-mulch, and that 
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on the very same day a phantom in the Likened of Taurosfchcnes 

4 appeared iti Acgina and announced the victory. The statue of 
Philips* an Eicon, a victor in the boys 1 wrestling-match, is by 
Cratimis, a Spartan. 

3. With regard to the chariot of Gelo, I formed a different 
opinion from that of those who have spoken on the subject 
before me. According to them the chariot is an offering of 
Gelo the Sicilian tyrant Now the inscription on the chariot 
states that it was dedicated by Gelo of Gela, son of Dinomenes, 
and the date of this Gel ns victory is the seventy4bird Olympiad. 

5 Hut Gelo, tyrant of Sicily, got possession of Syracuse when Ilybri- 
I ides was archon at Athens, in the second year of the scveniy-second 
Olympiad, in which TLsicrates of Croton won the foot-race. Dearly, 
then, Gelo would have proclaimed himself ;is of Syracuse, not of 
GcEa. So this Gelo must be same private person, who bore die 
same name as the tyrant, and whose father bore the same name as 
the tyrant's father. The chariot and statue of Gelo are by Glauclov 
of Aegina. 

3- They say that in the previous Olympiad Cleomedcs of 
Astypalaea, in boring with I ecus, an Epidaurian, killed him. Being 
condemned by the umpires for foul play, and deprived of his prize, 
he went mad with grief. Returning to Astypalaea, and going to a 
school there in which there were about sixty children, lie piffled down 
7 the pillar which propped the roof The roof fell on the children, 
and be, being pelted with stones by the townspeople, took refuge in 
rite sanctuary of Athena. He stepped into a chest which stood in 
the sanctuary and drew down the lid. aad die people laboured in vain 
to open the chest. At last they broke open die woodwork, and 
Jiruling no Cleomedus in it either alive or dead, drey sent men to 
s Delphi to ask what had heroine of him. They say that (he Pythian 
priestess answered them:—- 

Last of lhe heroes is Cleomcries of Astypaiaea ; 

Him honour with sacrifices as no longer a mortal. 

Accordingly since then the AstypaJeans pay honour id him as a hern. 
9 Beside the chariot of Gelo is a statue of Philo, a work of 
Glaudsis the AcginetaiL On this Philo a very clever couplut was 
composed by Simonides son of Leoprepes;— 

My native land k Coreyra ; Ph Sion's my name ; T am Glnucus' 

Snn, and am victor in boxing in two Olympiads,. 

There is also a statue of Agamctor, a Manrinean* who gained a 
victory in the boys 1 boxing-match, 
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t. After the statues I have enumerated stands the statue of 
Giauois the Carystian. They say that his family came originally 
from Antbedon in Bocotia, being descended from Glaucus, the sea- 
demon, The father of this Garys turn was Demylus, and they say 
that Glaucus at first tilted the ground. Once when the ploughshare 
had fallen out of the plough* lie fitted it in, using his hand instead 
of a hammer, itemylus observed what the boy did, and therefore 2 
took him to Olympia to box. There Caucus, having no practice in 
busing, was wounded by his antagonists, and when he uas boxing 
with the last of them, it was thought that he was breaking down 
under the number of his hurts. Then they say that hi* lather 
called pul, * The one from the plough, boy l 1 So Glaucus dealt 
his adversary a harder blow, and immediately gained the victory. 
Me is said to have gained other crownstwo in the Pythian games, i 
and eight at the Ntrmean and Isthmian games respectively. The statue 
of Glaucus was dedicated by his son: it is the work of Glimrias of 
Angina. The firnire is that of a man in the act of sparring, for 
Glaucus was the best bower at his time 1 he Carysdans say that 
when he died he was buried in an island, called the island ot 
Glaucus to this day, 

2. Damaretus, a l leraean. and his son, and Ms grandson* cm/h A 
won twn victories at Olympia, Daniaretus wsa victorious in the 
sExtyfiftb Olympiad* when the race in armour was first introduced, 
and he was also victorious iii the following Olympiad. His statue 
has not only a shield, a* the armed nmners still have, but also a 
helmet on his head and greaves on his legs. In course of time the 
wearing of helmet and greaves in the race was abolished both by the 
ESeam and by the rest of the Greeks. Theopompua, son of Damarefcns* 
n on his victories in the pent-ithlum, and his son q! the same naiai, 
Theopompus the second, won his victories in wrestling- 1 do not 5 
know who made thu statue of Theopompus the wrestler; but the 
inscription states that the statues of his father and grandfather ate 
by the Argives Eutelidas and ChrysothemLs. It does nut say* 
however, under whom they learned their art. The: inscription mns 
thus:— 

Eutclidas and Chrysodiemis made these works : 

Arrives they were, and learned their art from [hose that went 
before. 

Icetia, a Tarenrine, son of NimhidaSp gained the Olympic crown in 
the pcntathiirtn* and is said to have been afterwards the best trainer 
of bis day. After the statue of Iccus is a statue of Pantarces, an ft 
Elean* who won the boys' wrestling-match, and was beloved of 
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Phidias. After the statue of Pan times there is a chariot of Cleu- 
sthenes, an Epidniitnian j it is a work of Ageladas, and stands 
behind the image of Zeus, which was dedicated by the Greeks from 
the squads of the battle of Plata-KL Cieosthetics was victorious in 
the sixty dixth Olympiad, and along with the statue of the chariot 
and horses he dedicated statues of himself and the charioteer. 

? The names of the horses also are inscribed: Phoenix and Conax 
raven 1 ), and on either side of them the horses beside the yoke 
(r.i% the outriggers), Ctracks on the right, and Samus on the left. 
There is this couplet on the chariot:— 

Cleosthenes, son of Ponds, from Epidamnus, dedicated me 

After he had won r victory with lik horses in the glnrsaus games 
of Zeus. 

S This Cleosthenes is the first horse-breeder In Greece who dedicated 
his statue at Olympia. For the votive offering of Evagora.^ the 
l^cotikn, is only a chariot without a figure of Evagoms himself in 
h; and as to the votive offerings of Mfltkdes, the Athenian* at 
Olympia, 1 will deacribc them elsewhere. The Epidasnninns still 
possess their original territory, but their present city is not the 
ancient city, but at a little distance from it. The present city is 

9 named Dyrrhachium after its founder. Lychnis, a Heraean, Eph 
cradius, a Mantinem, Teilon, an Oresthasian, and Agiadas, an 
Elean, won victories among the boys, Lycintis in the foot-race, 
and the rest in boxing. The statue of Epicradius is by Ptolichus 
of Acgina, that of Agkdas ts by Senunbtra, also of Aegina: the 
statue of Lycimts is a work of Cleon; but the name of the 
sculptor w 3 iq made the statue of Tdlon is not remetnberetL 

XI 

i. Next to these are votive offerings of the E-turns, consisting of 
statues of Philip* sou of Arayntas, Alexander, son of Philip, Sdcucus, 
and Antigonus, Antigen us is represented on foot, the rest on 
horseback 

2 a + Not far from the statues of these kings stands a statue of 
Theagcnes, a Thakan, son of Timosthenes, Hut the Thasians say 
that Theagenes was not a son of Timosthuncs, but that Tlmosthenes 
was priest to the Thasiao Hercules, and that the mother of Thea- 
genes was visited by a phantom of Hercules in the likeness of 
Timostbenes. They say that when Theagcnes was a boy of nine 
yeaiti of age, as he was coming home from school,, he wrenched 
up the bronze image of some god or other which stood in the 
market place, and for which he bad a fancy, and putting it on his 

3 shoulders, carried it home The citizens were enraged at him for 
whm he had done, but one of them, an old and respected man, 
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would not kc them kill the boy, but ordered hi m to rany the 
iniage back from hiii house to the tD 3 ikct*pbc& He did so F and 
straight way great was the boy's reputation for strength, and the deed 
was noised abroad, thr oughout nil Greece, I have already nartaiei] ■!■ 
the most famous of Theagenes* exploits in the Olympic games* how 
he defeated Euthymus the boxer* and how he was fined by the 
Kleans. On that occasion the victory in the pancratium is said tp 
have been gained for the first time on record without a contest 
by Dromeus, a Maurinean; but in the next Olympiad Tilla¬ 
ge nes wiUa victorious In. the pancratium.. lie also won three 5 
victories at Pyiho in hosing, and nine victories at the Neuman, 
and ten at the Isthmian games* of which nineteen victories some 
were in the pancratium* some in bating* But at Phthia* in Thessaly, 
be abandoned the practice of boxing and the pancnUiutrc and set 
himself to win a reputation for running also* and he vanquished all 
turners in the long race. His ambition was* Lt appears to me* to 
emulate Achilles by winning a race in the native country of the 
fleetest of die hemes, The total number of crowns that he won 
was one thousand four hundred, W hen he departed this world* one 6 
of die men who had been ai enmity with him in his life came ever) 
night to the statue of Thcagenes* and whipped Lhe bronze figure as Lf 
bu were nuitreajang Theagenes himself lire statue checked his 
insolence by Ming on him ; but the sons of the deceased prosecuted 
the statue for murder. The ThasLans sunk the statue in the sea, 
herein following the view taken by Draco, who* in the laws touching 
homicide which he drew up for the Athenian enacted that csen 
lifeless things should be banished if they fell on anybody and killed 
him* But in course of time* their land yielding them no fruits* the 7 
Thasiarts sent envoys to Delphi* and the god. told them to bring 
back the exiles. The exiles were accordingly brought kick* but 
their restoration brought no cessation of the dearth. So they went 
to the Pythian priestess ft second time, saying that ihough the; 
had done as she bade them, the wrath of the gods still abode upon K 
them. Then the Pythian priestess answered them:-— 

Em you have forgotten your great Theagerres, 

While they were at a toss to know how they should recover tne statue 
of Tbeagents*, it is said that some fishermen who had gone a-fishing 
on the sea caught the statue in their net and brought it back 
to land. So the Thasians set it up in its old place* and they are 
wont to sacrifice to him as a god. 3- I know of many other n 
places in Greece and in foreign lands where images ot 1 htftgenea 
ftre set up, and where he heals diseases, and is honoured by the 
natives. His statue is in the Altis : it is a work of Glauci&s of 
Aegtua, 
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1. Near it b a bronze chariot wish a man mounted on it, and 
race-homes stand beside she chariot* one on each side, and boys are 
seated on the horses. They arc memorials of Olympic victories 
gained by Micro, son of Dinomenes, who was tyrant of Syracuse 
after his brother Gclo. The offerings, however, were not sent by 
Hiero ^ it was his son Dinomencs who presented them to the god 
The chariot is a work of Gnatas the AegEnctan ; but the horses 
on each side and the boys on them are by Calamis. 

2. Beside the chariot of Hiero is the statue of a man who bore 
the same name as the son of Dinomenes, and was, like him , tyrant 
of Syracuse: He was called Hiero, son of Hierodes. For after the 
death of the former tyrant Agathocles, another tyrant of Syracuse 
cropped tip in the person of this Hiero. He acquired the sove¬ 
reignty in the second year of the hundred and twenty-sixth Olympiad, 
in which Idaeus* a Cyrenian p won the foot-race. This Hiero entered 

j into friendly relations with Pyrrhus, son of Aeaddes 3 and cemented 
them by marriage, for he married his son Goio 10 Nereis, daughter 
of Pyrrhus. At the time that the Romans went to war with the 
Carthaginians for the possession of Sicily, the Carthaginians held 
more than half of the island, and at the beginning of the war Hiero 
chose to side with the Carthaginians; but not long afterward^ 
believing that the Romans were the stronger power and the firmer 

4 friends, he went over to their side He met his death at the hands 
of Dinomcncs, a Syracusan, a bitter foe of tyranny, who afterwards, 
when Hippocrates, brother of Epicydes, had just come from 
hrbessus to Syracuse* and was beginning to address the multitude, 
made a rush at him to kill him. But Hippocrates withstood him, 
and his guards overpowered and despatched Dinomenes, The 
statues of Micro at Olympia—one on horseback, the other on foot 
—were dedicated by bill sons, and arc the works of Mscon, a Syra¬ 
cusan, son of Niccrutus. 

5 j + After the statues of Hiero is a statue of a Lacedaemonian 
king, Arens* son of Acrqtatug, and one of Arams* son of Clintas, 
and another of Arcus on horseback. The statue of Aratus is an 
offering of the Corinthians, that of Arcus is an offering of the 
El cans. I have already given some account both of Aratus and of 
Aren't Aratus was also proclaimed victor in the charinl-race al 

6 Olympia. Tim on, an Eleau F son of Aegyptus, entered a four-horse 
chariot for the race at Olympia * . , <the chflriot> is of bronze* 
and on it is mounted a maiden, who, I think, h Victory, Gallon* 
son of HarmodiuiE, and HEppomachus, son of Moschicn* were 
both Eleans, and both victors in the boys 1 boKing-match* The 
statue of the former 15 by Dnippus. Who made the statue of 
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Hippomachus i do noi knew. They say that Hippumachus 
vanquished three antagonists without receiving a blow or a wound in 
hss body. Thcochrestus, a Cyrenlan, bred horses according to the 7 
Libyan custom, and he and his paternal grandfather before turn* of 
the same name, pined victories at Olympia with the fa or-h orse 
chariot, and his father gained a victory at the Isthmus: all ihls is 
stated in tike inscription on the chariot. That Age-sarchiis the £ 
Tritaean, son of Haemostrattis, conquered in the men's boxing-match 
at Olympia, Eemea, Fytho, and the Isthmus, is attested by the elegiac 
verses {on his statue), which also declare that the Tritaeans are Are-V 
dians, hut the latter statement I found to he false. For the founders 
of all the famous cities in Arcadia are known ; and the names of the 
cities wh sch had al ays been feeble and obscure, and were therefore 
absorbed into Megalopolis* are alt comprised in a resolution which 
was adopted at the time by the Arcadian confederacy j. and there is no [> 
city Tritk to be found in Greece except the one in Admin. However, 
we may suppose that in the time of Agesarchus the people of I riba 
were reckoned among the Arcadians, just as at present some of the 
Arcadians are reckoned among the Argives. The 5 t&iue of 
Agesarchus is u work of the sons of Polycles, of whom mention wil- 
ngain be made in the sequel 


XIII 

1. The statue of Astylns of Crototia is a work of Pythagoras: 
Asiylus was victorious in three successive Olympiads, both in the 
short and in the double race. But because in the two latter 
Olympiads he, to please Hicto, son of Dinomcutfi, proclaimed him¬ 
self a Syracusan, the people of Crofcoua condemned his house to be 
turned into a gaol, and pulled down bis statue which stood in the 
sanctuary of Ladnian Hera 

There is also in Olympia a tablet recording the VLctones of-' 
the Lacedaemonian Chionis. They are simple who think that the 
tablet was dedicated by Chionis himself, and not by the Lacedae¬ 
monian. state. For granting the truth of the statement on the 
tabic! that the armed race was not yet: introduced, how was 
Chionis to know whether it ever would be instituted by the Eleans. 
But they are oven simpler who say that the statue beside the 
tablet is a portrait of Chionis it being a work of Myron, the 

Athenian, * 

2. Like the renown of Chionis is the renown of a Lyciaa, 3 
liermogenes of Xantbus, who in three Olympiads won the wild 
olive eight times, and was surnamed Horse by the Greeks, Polite^ 
may also be regarded as a wonder. He was from Ce ramus in 
Garia d and proved at Olympia that he excelled in every species ol 
running. For after the longest race t and one which required the 
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greatst endurance, he after the briefest intend adapted himself to 
the shortest and fastest, and after winning a victory in the long 
course, and another immediately afterwards in the short course, he 

4 added in the same day a third victory in the double course* Politcs 
then in the second . . - and four, as they happen to be grouped 
together by the lot T and they do not start them all together j but the 
winners in each heat run again for the prize. Thus the man who 
wins the crown in the foot-race is necessarily victorious twice, 
j. But the best performances in running weru those of a Rhodian, 
Leonidas, who maintained his fleetness of foot unabated for four 

5 Olympiads, and won twelve prizes for running, Not far from the 
tablet of Chionis at Olympia is a statue of Scaeus, a Samian, 
yon of Duris, a victor in the boys' taring-match* The statue is a 
wmrk of IlippLis; and the inscription on it declares that the victory of 
Scaeus took place when the Samian people were banished from 
their island Eut the occasion h . . the people to their own. 

n 4, Beside the statue of the tyrant is a statue of Diallim, a Smyrnaean, 
son of PollisL The inscription states that this Dialling was the first 
Ionian who won a crown at Olympia in the boys' pancratium. The 
statues of Thersilochus of Conyra, who won a crown in the boys h 
boxing-match, and Arlstion, son of Theophiles,, an Lpidauriarj, who 
was victorious in the men's bojang-matclt, arc both by Polyclitus the 
t Arrive, The statue of Bycdus, the first Sicyonian who won the 
prize in the boys' boring*match p is a work of a Sicyonian, Cannchus, 
a pupil of the Argive Polyclitus. Beside the statue of By cel us 
stands the statue of an armed man p Mnasuas, a Cvrunian, sumamed 
the Libyan : the statue is by Pythagoras of Rhfgium. Agcmachus 
of Cyricus from the mainland of Asia, ... the inscription on the 
* statue shows that he was born ut Argos, Xasus was founded in 
Sicily by the Ctialcidians who dwell on the Euripust Not a vestige 
of the city’ is now left, and that its name has survived to after ages 
is chiefly due to Thunder, son of CJwcriius. For Tisander four 
times vanquished his competitors in the men's taring-match at 
Olympia, and he won as many victories at Pytho* But in those 
days the Corinthians and Arrives had not begun to keep records 
of all <thE victory at Nemea <and the Isthmusx 
M 5* The marc of the Corinthian PhiduUswus named A «ra.{ [ breezed, 
according to the CorintIlians : at the start site happened to throw her 
rider, but continuing, nevertheless, to race in due form, she rounded 
the turning-post, and on hearing the trumpet quietened her pace, 
readied the Umpires first, knew that she had won, and stopped. The 
Limns proclaimed Phidolas victor, and allowed him to dedicate this 
i° statue of the mam 6, The sons of Phidolas were also victorious 
in the horse-race, and the horse is represented on a monument with 
this biscripdon : — - 
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By a victory at ihc Isthmus, and twa victoriei hcrt, the ileet steed 
Lycus 

Brought glory to the house of the sons of Phidolas, 

However, the Eleari register of the Olympic victors does not tally 
with the inscription. For the register records si victory of the sons 
of Vhidolas id the sbfty-eighth Olympiad only. As to two men of *i 
Elis,. Agathinus* son of Thrasybu!u% and Teleraechus, the statue of 
the latter is for a victory with the four-hor^e chariot, that of 
Agathinus was dedicated by the Arhnrans of Pdlene. The statue 
of Aristuphon* son of LysanuSj a victor in the men's pancratium at 
Olympic, was dedicated by the Athenian people, 

XIV 

1. Fhcrias of Aegina, whose statue stands beside that of die 
Athenian Aristophon* was thought in the seventy-eighth Olympiad 
to he too young, and being judged not yet fit to wrestle. was excluded 
from the games. But in the next Olympiad, being admitted among 
the boys, he was victorious in wrestling. The fortune of Nicasylua, 
a Rhodian, at Olympia was very different from that of Pherias; 
for, being excluded from the boys" wrestling-match because he was a 
eighteen years old, be gained a victory among the men ; and he was 
afterwards victorious at Ncinea and the Isthmus* But he died at 
the age of twenty, before returning home to Rhodes. The feat of 
the Rhodian wrestler at Olympia was surpassed, in tny opinion, by 
Artcmidurus of Tralles. Artemidoras failed, it is true* in the boys? 
pancratium at Olympic the cause of his failure being his extreme 
youth. But when the time cam e for the games which the Ionia ns 3 
of Smyrna celebrate* his strength had grown so much* that on one 
and the same day he vanquished in the pancratium his former boy 
antagonists from Olympia, and besides them* the youths called 
beardless* and, thirdly, the best of the men. He competed amongst 
the beardless youths in consequence of the encouragement of his 
trainer, and amongst the men in consequence of a taunt which one 
of the men had levelled at him. He gained an Olympic victory 
amongst the men in the two hundred and twelfth Olympiad Next 4 
to the statue of Nicasylus is a small bron/e horse, dedicated by Crocon, 
an Eretrian* when he gained a crown in the horse-race; and near the 
horse is a statue of Tdcstas* a Mcss&nififi* who was victorious in the 
boys 1 boxing-match. The statue of Tdestns is a work of Silnnion. 

2. The statue of Milo, son of Diotimus, is by Damcas, also a 5 
native of Crotona. Milo gained six victories in wrestling at Olympia* 
one of them being in the boys' match; and at Pytho he gained six vic¬ 
tories among the men* and one there also among the boys. He came 
to Olympia to wrestle for the seventh time* hut he could not beat 
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Timasithens, a fellow-townsman, who had the advantage of youth, 
and who besides would not grapple with him. It is said that Mila 
carried his own statue into the Aids. His Jetts with the pome¬ 
granate and the quoit are ako narrated. He would hold a pome¬ 
granate so fast that no one could wrest it from hia hand, yet so 
daintily that he did not crush it; again he used to stand' on a 
greased quoit, and jeer at those who charged at him and tried to 

7 push him off it Other exhibitions of his were these. He would 
Lie a cord round his brow like a fillet or a crown; then, holding in 
h(s breath and filling the veins in his head with blood, he would,' by 
the strength of his veins, burst the cord in two. It is said, too, that 
be would let down at his side his upper right arm from the shoulder 
to the elbow, and stretch out straight the lower arm from the elbow, 
so that the thumb was uppermost and the other fingers in a row; in 
this position, then, the little linger was lowest, and no one could 

S Stir it by any exertion of strength, 3, They say that he was killed 
by wild beasts - for in the land of Crotona, falling in with a withered 
tree into which wedges were driven to keep the trunk open, Aldo 
in his pride thrust his hands into the trunk; but the wedges slipped, 
and Milo, being held Cast by the tree, fed a prey to wolves ; for these 
brutes prow] in great packs in the territory of Crotons. Such was 
the end of Mdo, 

9 4. Tiie statue of Pyrrhus, son of Aeaddcs, king of Thesprotis 

in Epirus, whose many memorable deeds 1 have chronicled in my 
account of Athens, was dedicated in the Altis by Tbrasybulus, an 
Elean, Reside the statue of Pyrrhos there Is a small man with 
flutes wrought in relief on a slab. The man thus represented h 
said to have won victories at the Pythian games next after Sacadas 

,D the Argivc; for Sacadas was victorious in the games celebrated by 
the Ampfcuctyoiis before crowns were yet given as prizes, and after¬ 
wards lie gained two victories for which he received crowns, 

But PythocritiLE of Sicyon was victorious in the next six celebrations 
of the I’yihian games, being the only flute-player who attained this 
distinction. Jt is manifest that he also fluted at the ptntathlum in 
the Olympic games. For these reasons the monument at Olympia 
was erected to him with this inscription:— 

This Is the monument of Eythorritna the flute-player, son of Calliuscn^ 

11 The Aetofion confederacy dedicated a statue of Cyloti, who freed the 
Elean5 from the tyranny of Aristotimux The statue of Geraints* a Mes- 
Benkn* son ofEudetus, victor in the pentathlum, was made by Theioti, 
a Boeotian; and the statue of Dainaretus, another Messtuiian, victor in 
the bap 1 boxing-match, was made by Silanion p an Athenian. Anaii- 
Hildas, an Elean, son of Philys, gained a crown in the boys' wrest! Eng- 
matdi, and afterwards in the men's: who made his statue I do not 
know. The statue of Anochus, a Tarcutltie p son of Adamatas, 
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who won victories in the short and the double foot-mce, is by 
Agekdas the Argive. As to the fitatne of a Uiy seated on a horse, 12 
and a man standing beside the horse, the inscription states that the 
□no is Xenombrotus, of Meropian Cos, a victor in the horse-race, 
and the other Xeoodicus, victor in the boys 1 boxing-match. The 
statue of the latter is by Pandas, that of Xenombrotus is by Philo- 
tinius of Aegina. The two statues of Pythes, son of Andramachus, 
a man of Abdem, axe by Lysippus: they were dedicated by his 
soldiers. Pythes seems to have been a captain of free-lances, or a 
good soldier in some capacity’. There are also statues of victors in th e 13 
boys 1 race, to wit, Mencptoleimts of Apollonsa on the Ionian Gulf, and 
Philo of Corcyra. After them is a statue of Hieronymus of Andros 
who defeated the Elean Tisamenus in the pentathlum at Olympia. 

It was this Tisam enus who afterwards acted as soothsayer to the 
Greeks against Alardonius and the Medes at Flatneo. Beside the 
statue of Hieronymus is the statue of a boy wrestler, also of Andros, 
Procles the son of Lycastidas. The sculptor who made the statue 
fit Hieronymus was named Stomius ; the one who made the statue of 
PtocIcs was called Soruia. Aeschines, an Elean, gained two victories 
in the pentathlum, and he has as many statues as victories. 


XV 

1. Archippus, a Mitylenian, was victor in the men's boxing- 
match, and the Mitylenians relate another circumstance that redounds 
to his honour, namely, that be won the crown at Olympia* Pythu* 
Nemea* and the Isthmus, when he was not more than twenty years 
of age* The statue of the boy runner Xenon, son of Calliteles, from 
Lepreus in Triphyha, is by Pyrilampes, a Messetnan. Who made the 
statue of Clinomnchus^ an Elean, I do not know; but Clinomachiis 
was proclaimed for a victory in the pentathlum. a. 1 he Inscription 2. 
on ■ the statue of Pantartcs, an Elean* states that it is an offering 
□f the Achaeans, because be made peace between them and the 
Elcans t and procured the release of the prisoners on both sides. This 
I'aotarees also gained a victory in the horse-race, and there is 
a memorial of his victory at Olympia. The statue of Olidas* an 
Elean, was dedicated by the Aetolian nation. There is a statue of 
Ctwfnufi* an Elean, for a victory in the double race and in the 
armed race. Beside his statue is one of Ageles* a Lilian, a victor 
in the boys' boxing-match : it is a work of Theornnestus ot Sardes. 

3, The statue of ClitomachuB; a Theban* was dedicated by his 3 
lather Hemincrates- His glories are these. At the Isthmus he was 
victorious in the men’s wrestling-match, and on the same day he 
vanquished all comers in the basing-match and in the pancralmm- 
His victories at Pytho were all in the pancratium, and they were 
three in number. This Clitomachus was the first man alter the 
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Thasian Theagencs who was victorious both in the pancratium and 

4 in boxing at Olympia, His victory in the pancratium was won in 
the hundred and forty hist Olympiad In the next Olympiad 
Clitoraachus was a competitor in the pancratium and in boxing 
and Capms, an Elean, purposed to compete in the wrestling and 

5 pancratium on the same day. When Caprus had won in the 
wrestling, CUtomachus pointed out to the umpires that it would be 
fair that they Should bring on the pancratium before he had 
received hurts in boxing His proposal seemed reasonable, the 
pancratium was brought on, and though Clitomachus was beaten 
in it by Capnis^ he nevertheless boxed afterwards with a stout spirit 
and una bated strength* 

€ The Ipmuig of Erythrae set up a statue of EpEtherses, son of 
MctrodoniSj who won two victories at Olympia in boxing and two 
at Pylho* as well as victories at Nemea and the Isthmus, The 
Syracusan state dedicated two statues of Micro, and 1 Hero's children 
dedicated a third l pointed out a little above that this Micro boro 
the same name as the son of Dinomenes s and was Like him tyrant of 
7 Syracuse, The Pakans, one of the four divisions of the Cephal- 
lenians, dedicated a statue of an Elean, Tlmoptolis* son of Lanipis* 
These Paleans were formerly called Dulichiaus, 4. There is ako a 
statue of Aruhidamus, son of Agcsilaus, and of some man or other 
in the attitude of hunting* There is a statue of Demetrius who 
marched against Seleucus, and was taken prisoner in the battle, and 
a statue of Demetrius' son AnUgonus: both are offerings of the 
* Byzantines, Eutelidas, ft Spartan, won two victories among the 
hoys in the thirty-eighth Olympiad, one in wrestling, the other in the 
peaUthlum; for that was the first and last time that there was 
a competition in the pentathlum for toys* The statue of Eutelidaa 
9 is ancient, and the inscription on the pedestal is time-worn,, 5, After 
the statue of Eutdidas there is another siatue of Are us, king of the 
Lacedaemonians, and beside it is one of Gorgtts, an Elean, *<Jorgus 
is the only man down to my time who has gained four Olympic 
victories in the pancratium, and one in the double race and the 
lu firmed race respectively* 6* The statue of the man with the boys 
standing beside him h said to be Ptolemy, son of Lagus. Beside it 
are two statues of Caprus the Elean, mn of Pythagoras, who won 
crowns in wrestling and in the pancratium on the same day. He 
was the first man who won these two victories. I have already men¬ 
tioned the man whom he defeated in the pancratium. In wrestling 
he overthrew Pawfiius*ftn Elean, who had been victorious m wrestling 
in the [previous Olympiad, and in the Pythian games had won a 
crown in the boys r boxing-match, and again in the men's wrestling 
and boxing matches on the same day + 
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I . The victories of Capras wae not won without great toil and 
severe exertion. There are statues in Olympia to Anaududns and 
Pheremcus, Eleans who won crowns in the boys’ wrestling-match. 
The statue of Flistaemis, son af that Eurydamus who commanded 
the Aetothms in the war with the Gauls, was dedicated by the 
Thespians* The statue of Antigonta, father of Demetrius, and the * 
statue of Selettcus, were dedicated by Tydrus, an Elean* It was the 
capture of Demetrius that chiefly helped to spread abroad the Omit: 
of Seleucus* 2 „ Timon won victories in the pcntathlum at all the 
Creek games except the Isthmian, at which, like the rest of the 
Eltans, he abstained from competing. The inscription on his 
sratue further records that he shared in the expedition of the 
Aetolians against the Thessalians, and commanded the garrison in 
N impact ns out of friendship for the Aetoliaos. 3. Not far from the 3 
statue of Timon is a statue of Greece, and beside it a statue of Elis. 
Greece is represented in the act of crowning, with one hand, Antigonus 
the guardian of Philip, son of Demetrius, while with the other she 
places a crown on the head of Philip himself Elis is crowning 
Demetrius, who marched against Sdencua and Ptolemy, son of 
Lagui The inscription on the statue of Aristide^ an Elean, 4 
sets forth that he won the armed race at Olympia and the double 
race at Pytbo* and the boys' race in the horse-course at the 
Nemtran games, 4. The length of the horse-course is equal to 
two double courses. This race had been omitted from the 
Neuman and Isthmian games, hut it was reintroduced into the 
winter Nemean games by the Emperor Hadrian. Close to the 5 
statue of Aristides is the statue of Menalces, an h.lean, who was 
proclaimed victor in the pentathlum at Olympia; also a statue 
of Philonides, son of Zotea, a native of Chersoncsus in Crete x he 
w.r\< a courier of Alexander, son of Philip. After him is a statue 
of Brimias, an Elean, a victor in the men’s boxing-match; a 
statue of Leonidas, a native of Naxos in the Aegean, dedi¬ 
cated by the Arcadians of Psophis 3 a statue of Aiirnon, a 
conqueror in the men** boxing-match; and a statue of Niamder, 
who won two victories in the double course at Olympia, and six 
victories at the Nemean games in foot-races of various sorts. 
A-samon and Nicander were Eleans : the statue of the latter is by 
Diippus, that of Asa mon is by Pyrilampcs a Messeni.m. Eualcidas, 6 
an Elean, won victories among the boys in boring; Sdcadas, a 
Lacedaemonian, among the men in wrestling. 5. Here stands also a 
small chariot of Polypithes, a l^iconiart, and on the same monument 
a figure of Pclypiihes' father CalUteles t a wrestler: the son was 
victorious with the four - horse chariot, the father in wrestling. 
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7 There are statues of private Elearn, I-am pus* son of Amiscus* and 
* . , of Aristarchus ; they were dedicated by the Psophidkos. 
because the men represented were their public friends* or at ah 
events their well-wishers Between them is a statue of Lysippus* 
an Eleaiu, a victor in the hoys* wrestling-match : the statue is bv 
S Andreas* an Argive. 6 * Dinoslhenes, a Lacedaemoniau, gained an 
Olympic victory in the men's foot-race. In the Altis he set up a 
slab beside his statue; <an inscription on the slab records that> the 
distance from Olympia to another slab in Lacedaemon is sis 
hundred and sixty furlongs. 7, Theodams, victor in the pentatblum, 
PyttaIiiB p son of Lam pis, victor in the boys' boxing-match, and Xeo- 
laidas* victor in the foot’race and in the armed race, were nil* be it 
known, Elcans. Of Pyttalus they further tell that whim the Eleaits 
had a dispute with the Arcadians as to boundarsesg he gave judgment 
y His statue is a work of Sthenms, an OlynthifliL Next is a statue of 
Ptolemy on horseback* and beside it a statue of m Elean athlete* 
Baearuus, son of Darnalritis: Faeamus won a victory in wrestling at 
Olympia, and the two Pythian victories. There is a statue of 
Clear etus, an Elean, who won a crown in the pentathlum, and a 
chariot of an Athenian, GBaucon, scan of Eteodfrs. This Glaueon 
ms victorious in the chariot-race Tor full-grown horses. 

xvn 

e. These are the Enost remarkable objects that meet you as you 
make the round of the Aids, following the directions I have given. 
Bnt if you will go to the right from the Leonidaeirm towards the 
great altar, you will see the following notable objects Statues of 
Democrats, a Tenedhn. and Criannius, an Eicon: the latter was 
victorious in the armed race, the former in the men’s wrestling- 
match. The statue of Democrat es Is by Dionysieles, a Milesian ; 
a that of Crianmus is by Lysus* a Macedonian. The statues of 
Herodotus, a Cla^omenmu, And Fhilinus, a Loan* son of Hegepolis. 
were dedicated by their respective states, ‘['he Clazomenians dedi¬ 
cated the statue of Herodotus, because he was she first CLazgmenian 
to be proclaimed victor at Olympia: his victory was in the bovs r 
foot-race. The Coans dedicated the statue of PhiEinus for the sake 
of the glory he had won ; for he gained live victories in running 
at Olympia, four at Pytho, the same number at Nemea, and 

3 eleven at the Isthmus, 3. The statue of Ptolemy, son of Ptolemy, 
son of Lagus* was dedicated by Aristolaus* a Macedonian, There 
is also a statue of a boxer who was victorious among the boys, 
Butas, a Milesian, son of Fotyniees j and a statue of Callicrates, 
a native of Magnesia* on the Lethaeus, who won two crowns in 
the armed race; the statue of Callicrates m a work of Lysippus, 

4 Einaution gained a victory in the hoys' foot race, and Abxibms In 
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the pentathlum, Meraea, in Aradia, wa* the native place of Alexibms, 
and bis statue is by Acestor. The inscription on the status of 
Emaution does not Euention his native place, but signifies that he 
of the Arcadian race, 3 Two Colophonians were victorious in 
wrestling among the boys; one of them was Hermesianax, son of 
Agonetis, the other was Xcctsius, a soti of Lycitius by thu daughter 
□f Hcrmesianax, The statue of Hermesianiix was dedicated by the 
Colophonian comm unity. Near these are statues of Eleans, who 5 
were victorious in boxing among the boys: a statue of Cho^rilus, 
by attends, the Oiynthkn ; and one of Theodoras, by Daetoadas, a 
Sicyonian, Theotimus was a son of Moschino, who look part in 
the expedition of Alexander son of Philip^ against Darius and the 
Persians, 4. Then there art two more Elea ns: ArchMarans* 
victorious with a four-honsc chariot, and Eperastus, son of Thco- 
iionus* a victor in the armed met Epemstus states at the end of 6 
the inscription on his statue that he was a soothsayer of the race of 
the Oytids 

I boast that I am a soothsayer of the stock of the sacred 4 ongued 

Clytirls 

A scion of the gpd-ll ke Metampodi ds. 

[•or Mantiua was a son of Melampus, who was a son of Amythaon . 
and Mantras had a son Okies; and Clyrius was a son of Alcmaecm, 
who was a son of Amphiarnus, who was a son of Oicles. Ctylius was 
a son of Akmaeon by the daughter of Phcgeus, and he migrated 
to Elis, because he would not dwell with his mothers brethren* 
knowing that they had murdered Alonaeom . 

Stand Eng amid less illustrious offerings may be seen two 7 
statues : one of Alexinicus, an Eleam a victor in the boys wrestling- 
match, by Cantharu^ the Stcyooian; the other, the statue of 
Lkngias, die Leoorinian. SumolpUA* grandson of the Deicrates w r ho 
married the sister of Gorging says (in the inscription), that it was 
he who dedicated the statue at Olympia, This Gorgias was a son S 
of Cbarmanrides* and is said to have been the firs! to revive the 
study of rhetoric* which had been utterly neglected and almost 
forgotten. They say that Gorgias gained a reputation for eloquence 
at the Olympic festival and at Athens, whither he hud gone on an 
embassy with Tisias. Yet Tisias had made various contributions to 
rhetoric ; in particular, be wrote the most plausible speech of his 
time in support of the claim oi a Syracusan woman to some property. 
But at Athens he was outshone by Gorgias. Indeed, Jason* tyrant 9 
of Thessaly* even put Gorgias above Polycrates, a leading ornament 
of the Attic school They say that Gorgias lived a hundred and 
five years. Leontini was once laid waste by the Syracusans, but 
was again inhabited in my lime. 
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i E There h also a bronze chariot of Cratisthenes, the Cyrenian : 
a Victory and a statue of Craiisthenes himself are mounted on the 
chariot Gearly his victoiy wag gained in the chariot-race. It is 
said that he wag a son of Mnaseas, the nmnery surnamed by the 
Greeks the Libyan. His offerings in Olympia are works of 

a Pythagoras of Rhegiunu a. Here^ too, I discovered a statue of 
Anaximenes, who wrote a complete ancient history of Greece* and 
complete histories of Philip, son of Amyntas, and of Alexander. This 
honour at Olympia was done him by the people of Lnmpsacus. The 
following anecdotes are told of him. He overreached that somewhat 
stem and exEremcly passionate monarch, Alexander, son of Philip, 

3 by the Bellowing artifice. The people of Lampsacus sympathised 
with the cause of the Persian king, or had at least incurred the 
imputation of doing so, and accordingly Alexander* boiling over with 
rage at them, threatened them with the most rigorous treatment. 
As their wives and children, and their country itself, were in peril, 
the people of Lampsactts sent Anaximenes to intercede with Ehe 
kini:, because Anaximenes was known to him, and had been known 
to Philip before him. Anaximenes approached the king T and when 
Alexander learned on what errand he had come, he is said to have 
worn by the gods of Greece, naming them, that he would assuredly 

4 do the opposite of whatever Anaximenes asked for. Thereupon 
Anaximenes said: ! Grant me this favour, O king: enslave the 
women and children of the people of L-ampsaeti% mm the whole 
dty to the ground., Lind set fire to the sanctuaries of their gods/ 
So spoke Anaximenes; and Alexander finding no way of eluding 
the artifice, and bound by the stringency of his oath, reluctantly 

5 pardoned the people of Lampsacus. 3. Anaximenes is further 
known to have taken a very clever but very ill-natured rever^e 
upi>ti a personal enemy of his. He was himself a born rhetorician, 
with a knack of imitating other people's style. So having quarrelled 
with Theopompus, son of Ii.LninsistraEus, he wrote a book in abuse of 
the Athenians, Laf^dactnonians, and Theban^ in exactly the style 
of Theopompus, and published it in his name. In this way, though 
Anaximenes was the real author of the book, Theopompus was bated 

^ up and down Greece. Anaximenes was die first who practised the 
art of speaking externpamneousLy* But I cannoE believe lie was the 
author of the epic on Alexander. 

4- Sotades won the long race in the ninety-ninth Olympiad, and 
was proclaimed as a Cretan* as in fact he was - bu t in the next 
Olympiad he was bribed by the Ephesian a immunity tu accept the 
citizenship of Ephesus. For iSiis be was punished with exile by the 
Cretans 7 
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5, The Gnrt statacs of athletes dedicated at Olympia were those 7 
of l'rasidarflas, an Aeginctan, who won the boxing-match, in the 
fmv-ninth Olympiad, and Rexibius, an Opuntian, victor in the 
pancratium in' the sixty-first Olympiad. These statues stand not (hi 
from the pillar of Oenomaus: they are made of wood ; that ol 
Rcxibius is of fig-wood; that of the Aeginetan is of cypress-wood, 
susd is Ito decayed than the other. 


XIX 

1. There is a terrace made of conglomerate stone in the Altis to the 
north" of the Heracum, and at the back of it extends Mount Cronius. 

On this terrace are the treasuries, just as at Delphi some ot the 
Greeks hate made ttea^nrits for Apollo. 2. At Olympia there h a 
treasury called the treasury of the Sicyonians, an ottering of Myron, 
tyrant of Sic von. Myron bulk it after be had gained a victory m * 
the chariot-race in the thirty-third Olympiad. In the treasury ie 
made two chamber^ one in the Doric, the other in the Ionic sty e, 

I saw that they were made of bronze, but whether the bronze ls 
Turteaslan bronze, as the Eleans &ay, I do not know* 3. J bey say 3 
that Tartessui is a river in the land of the Iberians, which empties 
Xtself into die sea by two mouths, and that there is a city of the 
name sitinucd between the mouths of the river. The river, 
which is the greatest in Iberia, and is moreover |idal, received m 
Liter times the name of Baetis- But some dunk that Carpi a, a city 
of the Iberians, was anciently called T.trtessus* On the lesser of t .5 
chambers at Olympia there are inscriptions, mentioning that the weight 
of the bronze is five hundred talents, and that the treasury w-u 
dedicated by Myron and the people of Sky oil* In this treasury are 
kept three qnoiu, which are employed in the pentathlon!. here es 
also a bronze-plated shield, curiously painted on its inner side, and 
along with the shield there are a helmet and greaves. An inscription 
on the arras states that they are a first-fruit offering presented to 
Zeus by the Myankns, Different conjectures have been matte aa 
to w r ho these !S 1 y anians were, I recnl 1 ec e ed that l hucy did es m tns 5 
history mentions various chics of the l.ocrLms who border on I'bocis, 
and amongst others, the city of the Myonkms. In my opinion, then, 
the Mvunians referred to on the shield are the same as the Myomazis 
in Locris. The inscription on the shield runi a Hide awry r which ls 
to be explained by the antiquity of 1 he votive offering. Here are 6 
also deposited other notable things : the kword of P clops with a 
golden hilt; the horn of Amalthea, made of ivory, an offering of that 
Miitiadea, son of Oroon, who was the first of his family to reign in 
the Thracian Chersonese, On the horn is -in inscription in o\u 
Attic letters 
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I was dedicated as an offering to Olympian Zeus by die men of Chersonese 
After they had taken the stronghold of Arams: their leader vu Miltiailcg. 

There is also a boxwood image of ApoUo with the hod gilt: the 
inscription says that it was dedicated by the I/johns who dwell 
near Capo Zephyrium* and that it was made by Patiocles of 
Crotona T son of CatiDus, 

7 4. Next to the treasury of the Steyoniaus is the treasury of 

the Carthaginians, a work of Pothaeus p Antiphilns, and Megades. 
Tn it are dedicated a colossal image of Zeus and three linen corselets. 
It is an offering of Gelo and the Syracusans for a victory over the 
Phoenicians either by sea or Land. 

s _ _ 5- third and fourth of the treasuries are offerings of the 
Epidamnians. , . . It contains a representation of Atlas upholding 
Ebc firmament* and another of Hercules and the apple-tree of the 
Hesporidea, with the serpent coded about the tree. These also are 
of cedar wood, and are works of TBeodes, son of Hegylns: the 
inscription on the firmament states that he made them"with the 
he|]3 of his son. The Hebrides were removed by the Eleans, but 
were sdU to be seen in my lima in the HemeuixL The treasury 
was made for the Epidi Pinions by Pyrrhus and his sons Iterates 
and Hermon. 

9 6. The Sybarites also built a treasury next to that of the 

Byzantines, Those who have made a study of Italy and its cities 
say that the city of Ltipiae, situated between Erundusiuni and 
Hydras, is the ancient Sybaiis with a changed name, J he read- 
stead k artificial,, a work of the Emperor Hadrian. 

IQ 7 j Beside the treasury of the Sybarites in a treasury of the 
Libyans of Cyme: it contains statues of Koiuan emperors. 
Selinas, in Sicily, was destroyed by the Carthaginians in war, but 
be lure this calamity befell them the people of Selinas dedicated a 
treasury to Zeus at Olympia. It contains an image of Dionysus, 
whereof the ficcr, feet, and hands are made of ivory, 

U S - ln **■* teeaswy of the Metapantines, which adjoins that of the 
Sdmuntiam, there ka figure of Endymion, also of ivury F escept the 
drapery. I do nut know what was the occasion of the destruction 
of Metapontum* .but j n my time nothing was left of it save the 
theatre and the circuit wall 

** *?" Megan, near Attica, built a treasury, and 

dedicated offerings ia it, contfetfog of small cedar-wood figures 
mtaid with gotd, and representing Hercules 1 fight with AtheioutL 
Here are represented Zeus r Dejanira, Achclons, and Hercules, 
and Ares who is helping AcheloiuL Also there was formerly an 
^ image of Athena* because she was an ally of Hercules; bat thk 
rj image now stands beside the Hesperides in the Heraeum. In the 
gable of the treasury h wrought in relief the war of the giants and 
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the gods, and above the gable is a shield with an inscription stating 
that the treasury was dedicated by the Megarians firora the spoils oi 
the Corinthians. I believe that this victory was won _hy the 
Megarians when Phorbas was archon for life at Athens ; for in those 
days the annual archon ships were not yet instituted at Athens, and 
the Eleana had not yet begun to record the Olympiads. The Arrives 14 
are said to have helped the Megarians against the Corinthians, S he 
treasury b Olympia was made by the Medians years after the 
battle, but they must have had the votive offerings from of oldi, since 
they were made by the Lacedaemonian Dantas, 3 pupil of Dipoenus 

and Scyllk , , _ t , 

ia The last of the treasuries is beside the stadium: the in¬ 
scription states that the treasury and the images in it were dedicated 
by the people of Gehn However, there are images in it no longer. 

XX 

t. Mount Cronins, as I have said T extends parallel to the 
terrace on which are the treasuries. On the top of the mountain 
ihe Basilau. as they are called, sacrifice to Cronus at the spring 
equinox, in the EEean month EEaphius. *■ On the skirts os - 

the mountain at the northern side <of the Altis> there is a 
sanctuary of llilhyta between the treasuries and the mountain. In 
this sanctuary Sosipolis ('saviour of the city'), a native lilean 
spirit, is worshipped. To llsthyia they gave the surname Olympian, 
and they choose a priestess for her every year. The old woman who 
attends to Soslpotis is also bound by the El can custom to luc 
clmste: she brings water for washing to the god, and sets down for 
him barley cakes kneaded with honey. In the front part of the j 
temple, fur t be ie mple is d oublc* there is an altar of 11 ilhy ia s a n d 
people may enter : but in the inner part of the temple Sostpolis h 
worshipped, and no one may enter it save the woman who attends 
to the god* and she has to draw down a white veil over her head 
and face. Meantime maids and matrons wait in the sanctuary' of 
llithyia and chant a hymn L they also bum all sorts of incense 10 
hEm r but they do not pour libations of wine. An oath by hosi polls 
Is taken on the most solemn occasions- 3, It is said that when the 4 
Arcadians had invaded the land of Elis, and the E]e*uis lay un- 
cumped over against them T there came a woman to the captains of 
the host of the Eleans with a babe at her breast. And she said 
that the babe was the fruit of her womb, but that she gave him to 
fight for |he Eleansv for so she had been bidden in dreams to do. 
And the men in authority believed the words of the woman, and 
they set the child naked in the forefront of the host So the 3 
Arcadians came on p and* lo! the child was changed into a serpent 
And fear fell upon the Arcadians at the sight* and they turned 
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to flee, and the Eleaus pursued after them, and won a famous 
victory, and bestowed on the god the name of Sosipolis {‘saviour 
of the city ) r And where the serpent appeared to go down into ihe 
ground after the battle, there they made the sanctuary. Along 
with him the E leans resolved to worship Ilithyia, because she 
fi wils the goddess who had brought the child into the world. The 
tomb of the Arcadians who fell in the battle is on the hill across 
the Cladeus to the west- Koar the sanctuary of Ilithyia are the 
mbs of a sane man of Heavenly Aphrodite, and they sacrifice there 
upon the altars. 

7 ^ 4- Inside the AIlls, at the processional entrance, there is a place 

- ailed the Hippodaraium, consisting of about a quarter of an acre 
of ground enclosed by a wall. Into it once a year the women are 
permitted so cater, who iarrificc to Hippodamia and perform other 
rites in her honour. They say that 1 tippodamia withdrew tu Midcii 
in Argolis, because Pel ops was very an^ry with her on account of 
the death of Chrysippus; but the Eleans say that afterwards, in 
obedience to an oracle, they brought Itsck the bones of Hippodamsa 
S to Olympia, 5, At the en« 1 of the row of staiuen which the y made from 
the fine, levied upon athletes, there is an entrance called the Secret 
Entrance, through which it is the custom for the umpires and 
competitors to enter the stadium. The stadium is formed of an 
embankment, and is contains a seat for the presidents of the games. 
9 6 - Opposite the umpires i* an altar of white marble; on this altar a 
woman sit- and beholds the Olympic games ; she is the i.destess of 
Demeter Ch.tmyne, an office conferred from time to time by the 
F H I cm ns on different women, but they do nos hinder maidens fm in 
beholding the games. At the end of the stadium, where the 
runners start, there 1 ^ according so the Eleans, the tomb of 
Endymion. 

tc 7. losing out of and over the stadium at the point where the 
umpires sit, you come to the place set apart for the horse-races, 
and to the starting-place of the horses. The star ting-place is shjqied 
like the prow of a ship, the beak being turned towards the course* 
and the broad end abutting on the colonnade of Agnaptns. At the 
?l VCr y tip of tile beak is a bronze dolphin on a rotL Each side of 
the starting-plane is more than Four hundred feet long, and in each 
of the sides stalls nr t builL These are assigned to the competitors 
liy lot In front of the chariots or race hones stretches a rope as a 
bomcr. An attar of nnhurut bricX plastered over on the outside* 
is made every Olympiad as nearly as may be at the middle of the 
IJ P roWj P n the altar is a bronze eagle, with its wings spread to the 
fnlt.^ The starter sets the machinery in the altar agoing, whereupon 
up jumps the CnigEe in the sight of the spectators, and down falls the 
<3 dolphin to the ground. The first ropes to be let go on each side 
of the prow are those next to the colonnade of Agnaptu^ and the 
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horses stationed here an: the hi 3 t off Away they go till they come 
Opposite the chariots that have drawn the second stations. I ben 
the ropes at the second stations arc lei go- And so it runs on down 
the whole of the chariots tilt they are all abreast of each other at 
the beak of the prow* After that it is for the charioteers to dis* 
play their skill and the horses their speed. This way of starting the 14 
mce was invented by Cleoetas p and he seems to have been so proud 
of hh invention that on a statue at Athens he carved the following 
inscription :— 

lie who first invented the way of starting the horses at Olympia 
Made me : he was Oeoetas, sati a! Aristodes. 

They say that after Cleoetas 1 time sanae further improvement in the 
machinery was introduced by Aristides, b . . 

8, One skle of the hippodrome is longer than the other: it w a is 
bank of earth, and upon it, just at the passage through the bank, there 
stands the terror of the horses, Tamsipptis. It is in the form of a 
round altar. When the horses are racing past this point they are 
seized with a sudden panic without any apparent can ye, and con¬ 
cision is die consequence, So the £ harlots are generally shivered 
and the charioteers wounded Therefore the charioteers oner 
sacrifices, and pray that Tarcmppus will Lie gracious to them. 
Different views are taken of Tanuippus by the Greeks- Soip^.- of 16 
(hern think it is the grave of an aboriginal, a skdful horseman, 
they call him Okmus, and say that the Olenian rock in Elia rtas 
named after him. Others say that be is Dameon, son of Phlms, 
who marched with Hercules against Atigeas and the El eons : they 
say that he and the horse he rode were slain by Gleams, soil of 
Actor, and that the tomb was made for Damcon and his horse 
together. Another story is that Pci ops made here an empty barrow 1? 
for Myitil us and sacrificed to him, 10 soothe the angry spirit of the 
murdered mart, and sum anted him faraxippus ( he W ^ IJ startles 
horses \ because he had contrived that the horses of Qenomaus 
should be startled. But ^oidc have averred that it Is Ocnotnaus 
himself who balks the charioteers in the race, I liavc also heard 
some by the blame cm Alcathus, son of Porthaon 1 they alleged 
that as a suitor of Hippodamia he was slain by Oenomaus, and bid 
hero in his earthy bed; and that, having been unlucky in the race¬ 
course, he is a spiteful, surly demon to the charioteers. An Egyptian r 
assured me that Pelops had got something from Atnphion, the 
Theban, and had buried it at the spot which they call. Tamxippua: 
it was this buried thing, said he, which startled trie horses ot 
Oerionraus, and has startled the horses of every one since. Nly 
Egyptian friend would have it that Ampbion and the Thracian 
Orpheus were both of them cunning enchanters, at whose S P^ 
the wild beasts came to Orpheus, and the stones came to Amphion 
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ift be built into the city wall However, the most plausible 
account* it seems to me, is that Taraxippus is a surname of Horse 
19 Poseidon. 9. There is also a Tamdppus at the Isthmus: he Is 
Glaucus, son of Sisyphus. They say he was killed by his horses at 
the games which Anastas held in memory of his father. At Nemea 
in Argotis there was no hero who backed the horses, but above the 
turning-point of the course there rose a red rock,, the Sight from 
which* like a hie, frightened the horses. But the Taiaxippus ac 
Olympia is Jar worse for frightening the horses. 

10. On one of the turning-posts is a bronze statue of Hippo- 
dnmia holding a ribbon^ and about to decorate Pelops for his victory. 


XXI 

i. The other side of the hippodrome h not a bank of earth* hut 
a low hill At the extremity ol the hill is ;l sanctuary of I Semeter 
suroamed Chaniyne* Some think that the name is ancient, its 
explanation being that the earth here gaped ictianatt) for the chariot 
of Hades and dosed up {musat) again. Others say that Chainynus 
was a man of Pisa who opposed FantaEeon* son of Ocnphalkn* 
tyrant of Pisa, when the tyrant meditated revolting from Eli*; but 
Chamynus, they say T was killed by Pantaleon* and out of hh property 

2 the sanctuary was built to hemeter. Sr. Instead of the old 
images, Herodei the Athenian dedicated new images of the Maid 
and Pemeter, made of Pentelfc marble. In the gymnasium at 
Olympia the pentathktes and the runners practise. In the open 
air there Is a stone basement, on which stood originally a trophy of a 
victory over the Arcadians There is another smaller enclosure un 
the left of the entrance into the gymnasium: here the athletes 
practise wrestling. Abutting un the wall of the eastern colonnade 
of the gymnasium are the houses of the athletes facing south-west. 

3 Across ibe Cladeus is the grave of Oenomaus, a mound of earth 
enclosed by a retaining-wall of stones, and above the tomb are 
remains of buildings where Oenomaus is said to have stabled his 
mares. 

What are new the boundaries between Arcadia and Elis, but 
were originally the boundaries between Arcadia and Piu, are situated 
as follows. 3. Across the river Erymanthus there is, at the ridge 
called the ridge of Satinis, a tomb of Saurus and a sanctuary of 
Hercules* now in ruins. They say that Saurus maltreated way¬ 
farers and the people of the neighbourhood, rill he received his 

4 desert* at the hands of Hercules. 4. At this ridge, which takes its 
name from the robber, the river that falls into the Alpheus from the 
south, just opposite the Erynmnthus, is the boundary between Arcadia 
nnd the land of Pisa j sis name is Dingon. Going on for forty furlongs 
from the ridge of Saunis you come to a temple of Aesculapius 
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surn.lined Deroaenetus after the founder .! it also If in mins. It was 
built on high ground beside the Alpheus. Not far from it is a sanct- 5 
uary of Dionysos Leucyanites, beside which (lows a river Leucyanias. 

It also fells into the Alpheus ; it descends from Mount Pholot, 5. 
After that you will cross the Alpheus and be in the territory of Pisa. 

In this district there is a hill rising to a sharp peak, and on it 6 
are the ruins of a dty, Pbma; there is also a temple of Athena 
sumamed Cydonian. The temple is not entire, but the altar still 
exists. They say that the sanctuary was founded for the goddess 
by Clymenus, a descendant of the Idaean Hercules, and that Ciymenus 
came'from Cvdonia in Crete, and from the river Jardamm The 
Eleans say that Felops also sacrificed to Cydonian Athena before he 
embarked on the contest with Oenomaus, 6, Further on you come 7 
to the water of Farthenia, and beside the river is the grave of the 
horses of Marroax. The story is that this Mannar was the first to 
arrive of the wooers of Hipped amia, that he was killed b$ Oenomaus 
before the rest, that the names of his marcs were Fartheuia and 
Jiripha, that Oenomaus slew" them with their master, but granted 
them also the privilege of burial, and ihat the river cot the name of 
Farthenia from Mamma’s marc. There is another rwer called S 
the- Harpinates, and not fer from it are some ruins of a dty 
Harpitw, including the altars. They say that Oenomaus founded 
the city, and named it after his motiver Harpinn. 

7 .Doing on a short way you come to a high mound of earth, the <t 
grave of the suitors of HippodaniLt. Oenomaus, they say, laid them in 
the ground near each other with no marie ut honour: but afterwards 
retops, out of respect to them atid for the sate of J lippodamia, reared 
a single lofty monument to them all. He wished, too, it -lecms to tut, 
that the monument should record to after ages the number and the 
quality of the men whom Oenomaus had conquered before he was 
himself overcome by Pelops. According to the epic poem called ro 
the GtAU Eetat, the next after Manna \ who was slain by Oenomaus 
was Akathus, son of Porthaim; and after him Emyahng Eurymachus, 
and Crotalui Of these l was not able to ascertain the parents and 
native countries. Acrias, the next victim, may be supposed lo have 
been a Lacedaemonian and founder of Acriae. After Acrias they 
say that Capetus was slain by Oenomaus, also l.ycurgus, Sjsius, 
Chalcodon, and Trfcolonus. The last is said by the Arcadians to 
have been a descendant 01 his namesake 1 ticolontlt, son o! l,t tjon* 
After Tricolonus, those who met their death in the race were Aris- n 
tomachus, Frias, Pelagon, Aeolius, and CTonius. Sfonie add to this 
list Erythras. son of Leucon, son of Athstnas, lrom whom the 
Boeotian town of Eryfiuie got its name, and hitmens, son of 
Magnet, son of Aeolus. These are they whose monument stands 
here; and it is said that when Felops became lord of Fisa he 
sacrificed to them, as to heroes, every year, 
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t. Going on about a furlong from the grave you come to traces of 
p sanctuary of Artemis summed Cordax, because the followers of 
Pelops celebrated their victory in the sanctuary of this goddess and 
danced the hrrdax, a dance in vogue among the people of Mount 
Sipylim Sot far from the sanctuary is a small building, and in the 
building is ft bronze coder wherein the bones of Fetops are preserved 
Remains of city walls or of any other building there were none; and 
vines were planted over ah the ground where Pisa once stood, 1. 
a They say that the founder of Fisa was Ptsus* son of Fcrieres, sort of 
Aeolus. The people of Fisa brought disaster on themselves by their 
enmity to the Elcaus, and by seeking to wrest the presidency of the 
Olympic games front the latter. For in the eighth Olympiad they 
called in the Aigive Phidem, the most highhanded of Greek tyrants, 
and held the game* jointly with him. In the thirty-fourth Olympiad, 
the people of Fisa under their king Pantaleom SQn Q f OrophaBott, 
collected an army from the neighbouring districts, and held the 
3 Olympic festival instead of the Elcftns. These Olympiads* together 
with the hundred and fourth (in which the festival was held by the 
Arcadians) are nailed Non-Olympiads by the FJeans, who do not 
register them in the list of Olympiads. In the forty-eighth Olympiad, 
Unm option, son of Fantaleon, gave the Flea ns ground to suspect 
that he w'fts plotting against them, sn they invaded the territory of 
Fisa, but by prayers and oaths he persuaded them 10 return home 
A without doing anything. When Pyrrhus, so [3 of Fantaleon, soc- 
needed his brother Damophon on the throne, the people of Pisa 
voluntarily declared war on the Elea ns. In this revolt they were 
joined by the people of Macistus and ^cUlus (both towns In 
TriphyliaJ) and by the people of Dyspontium, another vassal state. 
The Dyspontaans had been on very- friendly terms with the Pisans, 
and had a tradition that their founder Dysponteus was a son of 
Oenomaus But Fisa and all the towns that sided with it in the 
war were destroyed by the Eleans. 

5 3. The ruins of Pylus in Elis may be seen on the hill road 

which leads from Olympia to Elis : they are eighty furlongs from 
Elis This Fyius was founded, as 1 have said before, by a Megar- 
lan, Pylon* son of Cleson, After heing destroyed by Hercules it 
was rebuilt hy the E leans, but was destined tn course of time to be 
deserted. Beside it the river Ladon falls into the Feneus. The 
Elcaus say that a verse of Homer refers to this Pylus:— 

And he nils sprung from the river 

Alpheas, that hows with broad oirrrnit through the Land of the Fylitns. 
This argument convinced me, for the Alpheus does flow through 
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this district, and it is not possibly to refer the verse to another 
Pylus. For it is physically impossible that the Alpheus should pass 
through the land of the Pylicms who dwell over against the island of 
Sphacteria, and I never heard of a city called Pylus in Arcadia. 4- 
Ahout fifty furlongs from Olympia is an Elean village called 7 
Huniclea, and beside it is the rivet Cytheras, A spring flows 
into the river, and there is a sanctuary of the nymphs at the spring. 
The individual names of the nymphs we Calliphaea, Synallaxis, 
Peisaea, and lasts : collectively they are called the lonides. To 
bathe in the spring is a cure for all kinds of sicknesses and pains. 
They say that the nymphs are called after Ton, son of Gargettus, who 
migrated thither from Athens. 

’ 5. If you would go to Elis by the plain, yon must go a hundred S 
and twenty furlongs to Letrini, and a hundred and eighty from Letrini 
to Elis- Originally Letrini was a town, and Letreus, son of lVlops, 
was its founder; but in my time there were only a few buildings left, 
and an image of Alpheaean Artemis in a temple. They say that the <> 
goddess got the surname for the following reason. Alpheus fell in love 
with Artemis, and seeing that he could not win the hand of the god¬ 
dess by soft speeches, he boldly meditated violence to her person. 

It chanced that she and her nymphs held high revelry by night at 
Letrini So Alpheus crime to the revels. Hut Artemis, suspecting 
hi5 design, had daubed mud on her own face and the faces of all the 
nymphs present. Hence when Alpheus came among them, he 
could not tell Artemis from the rest, and so h;id to go away Untiled, 
Therefore the fteople of Letrini called the goddess Alpheaean, in 
because of Alpheus' love ior her. Bui the Elcans, who had always 
been friends of the LetrLneans, transferred their own worship of 
Elaphiacan Artemis Id Letrini, and identified it with the worship of 
Alpheaean Artemis. And thus in course ol rime the Alpheaean 
goddess came to be named the Elaphiaean. It stems to me that n 
the Elcans called Artemis Elaphiaean from the hunting of the duct 
(efapAot) ; but they themselves say that Elaphius was the name of 
a native woman by whom Artemis was brought up. About six 
furlongs from letrini is a lake that never dries up: it is just about 
three furlongs across. 


XXIII 

1. Amongst the notable things in the city of Elis is an old 
gymnasium. In this gymnasium the athletes go through all the 
customary training before they repair to Olympia Tall plane-trees 
grow between the running paths inside a vail, The whole enclosure 
is called Xvstus (hsetaped'}, because Hercules, the son of Amphitryo, 
exercised himself by scraping up {unaxuein) every day the thistles 
that grew there. The running-path for the races is separate from s 
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that in which the runners and puntnthktes run, for practice. The 
former is named hy the natives the Sacred Ttnrming-patk. a, Jn 
the gymnasium there is a place called Plethrnmu In it the 
umpires match the comiietstors in wrestling according Eo age and 

3 proficiency* In the gymnasium are also altars to th e foil owing gods : 
Idaean Hercules* sumamed Assistant; Love, and he whom the 
Eleans and also the Athenians call Love Returned; Demeter and 
her daughter. Achilles has not an altar, but a cenotaph erected 
in accordance with an, oracle. On a set day, at the beginning of the 
festival, when the sun is declining in the west, the women of Elis 
|*crform various rites in honour of Achilles ; in particular it is their 
wont to bewail him, 

4 j. There is another enclosed gymnasium, but of smaller size: it 
adjoins the larger, and is named the Square on account of its shape. 
Here the athletes practise wrestling, and here* when the wrestling is 
over, they are matched in boxing with the softer gloves. Here T 
too, stands one of the two images which were made for Zeus out of 
the line levied on Sasandex the Smytmean and Pulyctor the Elean, 

5 4 , There is a third enclosed gymnasium which is named Maltha 
because of the softness (mafn&fl&j;) of the ground. It is given up 
to the ladU the whole time of the festival In a corner of the Maltbo 
there is n bust of Hercules down to the shoulders, and tn one of 
the wrestling-schools then: is a relief representing Love and Love 
Returned. Love holds a palm-branch, and Love Returned trying 

<5 to wiest it from him. At cither side of the entrance into the 
Maltha there is the statue of a boy boxer. The Elean Guardian of 
the Laws said that this boy was from Alexandria, the city which 
laces the island of Pharos, that hb name was Sarapion, and that 
having come to Elis in a time of famine he bestowed food on the 
people ; therefore he received these honours here, The date of his 
victory at Olympia and of the benefit he conferred on the Eleans was 

7 the two hundred and seventeenth Olympiad. 5, In this gymnasium 
is also the Council House of the Etaans, Here arc held exhibitions 
cf extemporaneous eloquence and recitations of written works 
of every sort The building is called Lahthmiurn, after the man 
who dedicated it. Round about il are hung up shields made for 
show, not for use in war. 

8 & The way from the gymnasium to the baths lies through 
Silence Street and past the sanctuary of Artemis Fhilomirax ( f friend 
of youths f ), 'lire goddess got this surname from her proximity to 
the gymnasium, and Silence Street h said to have received its name 
for the following reason. Some men of the army of Oxylus were 
sent to spy out what was going on in Elis; and on their way they 
exhorted uadi other, when they should be come near the wall not 
to utter a pound, hut to listen if perchance they could learn something 
from the talk of the people in the town. Thus they made their way 
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unobserved into the city by this street, and after hearing ail that 
they Wished they returned again to the AetolLim, and die street gat 
its name from the silence of the spies. 

XXIV 

1. Another way out of the gymnasium leads to the market-place, 
and to the Umpires 1 Hail (Ifdhi hc dikto «), as it is called. The road 
Js above the grave of Achilla and it is the custom for the umpires 
to go to the gymnasium by this way. They enter before sunrise to 
start the runners, and at midday for the pentatMum and the contests 
called heavy. 

2. The market-place of Elis is not constructed after the fashion = 
which prevails in Ionia and in the Greek dries which border on 
Ionia. It is built in the older style, with separate colonnades and 
streets between them. The present name of the market-place is 
Hippodrome* and the natives train their horses here. r I"hc southern 
colonnade is in the Doric style, and is divided into three parts by 
the columns. In it the umpires usually spend the day. They j 
cause altars to Zens to he made at the columns, and in the open 
market-place there arc also altars to Zeus, but not many, for* 
being only improvised, they are easily taken down. 3, As you 
enter the market-place at this colonnade, the Empires 7 Hall 
is on your left, parallel to the end of the colonnade. It 
is separated from the market-place by a street In this Umpires' 
Hall the timpiies-elect reside for ten successive months, and are 
taught their duties by the Guardians of the Laws. 4- Near the 4 
colonnade where the umpires spend the day is another colonnade, 
^epamted from the former by a street. It is called the Cnrcyraean 
Colonnade by the Eleans, because they say that the Corcyraeans 
boded in their country. . . , and carried off part of the booty, but 
they themselves took many times as much booty from the land of 
the Corcymeans, and bulk the colonnade out of a tithe of the spoils. 
The style of the colonnade is Doric and double, for it has columns 5 
both on the side of the market-place and on the side away front the 
market place. In the middle the roof of the colonnade is supported, 
not hy column*, but by a wall ; and there are statues beside the wall 
on either side. On the side of the colonnade which faces the 
market place is a statue of Pyrrho, son of Psstocrates, a sophist who 
never allowed himself to make a positive affirmation on any subject 
Pvrrho's tomb is also not far front the city of Elis J the place is 
called Petra, and It is said that Petra was a township of old. 5, 
The finest things in the open part of the market-place are as G 
follows. There is a temple and image of Healing Apollo. 
The name appears to signify neither more nor less than A verier 
of Evil, the tide employed by the Athenians. In another part are 
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stone images of the Sun and Moon : horns project from her head, 
and beams from his. There is also a sanctuary of the Crates : their 
images ore of wood* the drapery being gilded* but the faces, hands, 
and feet are of white marble. Ool l of them holds a rose* the middle 
7 one a the, and the third a sprig of myrtle. The reason why they 
hold these things may be Conjectured to be this:—As the rose and 
the myrtle are sacred to Aphrodite, and associated with the story of 
Adonis, so of all deities the Graces are most akin to Aphrodite; 
and the die is a plaything of youths and maidens whom age has 
not yet robbed of youthful grace. On the right of the Graces, but 
B on the same pedestal, is on image of Love. G, Them is also a 

temple of Si Semis here: it belongs to Kilenus alone, and not to him 

jointly with Dionysus: Drunkenness \s represented giving him wine 
in a cup. That the Sdemises are a mortal race may be inferred 
especially from their graves; for there is a toiub of one Silenus in the 
land of the Hebrews* and there ls the tomb of another at Feigamus. 
a ?r In the market-place of Elis I saw another structure: it was in 
the form of a temple* low., without walls* the roof being supported 
by oaken pillars. The natives agree that it is a tomb, but do not 
remember whose it is. If the old man whom I questioned spoke 
io the truth, it is the tomb of Oiylus, ST There is also in the market¬ 
place a building for the women called the Sixteen* where they 

weave ihc robe for Hera, 


XXV 

i< Adjoining the market place is an old temple with a colon¬ 
nade all round it The roof had fallen in T and there was no 
image left: it is consecrated to the Roman emperors. 2. Behind the 
colonnade which is constructed from the spoils of Coreyra there is 
a temple of Aphrodite, and a precinct in the open air* not far from 
the temple. The Aphrodite in the temple is called Heavenly : 
the image is of ivory and gold, a work of Phidias ; the goddess 
stands with one foot on a tortoise. The precinct of the other 
Aphrodite is surrounded by a wall, and within the precinct is a 
basement, and on the basement is a bronze image of Aphrodite 
seated on a bronze he-goat, The group is a work of Scopas h and 
this Aphrodite is surname J Vulgar I leave the curious to guess the 
meaning of the tortoise md the h e-goat. 

3, The sacred dose and temple of Hades (for be Jms both at Elis} 
ate opened once a year, hut even then no one is allowed to enter 
save the officiating priest The Elcans are the only people we know 
of who worship Hades, and they do so for the foliowitig reason. 
They say that when Hercules wns leading on army against Pylus 
in Elli, Athena wag with him to help him, and therefore Hades* who 
was worshipped at Pylus, came to fight for the Fylians because of 
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the hatred he bare to Hercules. In proof of their story they quote j 
Homer, who says in the Iliad — 

And aiiton^ the rest huge Hades put up with a wound from a gwift 
arrow, 

When the viimc uian H ^on of aegis-holding Zeus, 

Hit hint with a shaft in Pylus among the dead, and delevered him to 
pangs. 

If in the expedition of Agamemnon and Menelaus against Ilium, 
Poseidon^ according to Homer, was an ally of the Greeks, it cannot 
seem unnatural that in the opinion of the same poet Hades should 
have stood by the Pylians, At all events the Eleans made the 
sanctuary for the god, accounting him a friend of their own and an 
enemy of Hercules, Their reason for opening the sanctuary only 
once a year is, I suppose, that men only once go down to the 
mansion of Hades. 4. The Elea ns have also a sanctuary of Fortune. 4 
In a colonnade of the sanctuary stands a colossal image made of a<k 
wood, except the face, hnnds K and feet, which are of white marble. 
Here, too, Sosipolis {' saviour of the city r ) is worshipped in a small 
chapel on the left of Fortune. The god is painted, tit he appeared 
in a dream, namely, ns a boy dad in a star-spangled robe* and 
holding in one hand Lhe hum of Amalthea. 

5. In the most crowded part of the city there is a bronze statue, 5 
not larger than a tall man it represents a beardless youth with his 
feet crossed, arid leaning with both hands on a spear* They clothe 
it in a garment of wool, another of Linen* and another of fine 
linen. The image was said to represent Poseidon, and to have been 
worshipped of old at Samkmm in Triphylio. After its removal to 
Elis it was honoured sdd more, but the Eleans give it the name 
of Satrap, and not Poseidon : they learned the name of Satrap (which 
is a surname of Corybas) after the extension of Patme. 


XXVI 

i. Between the market-place and tho Manias is an old theatre 
and a sanctuary of Dionysus; the image is by Praxiteles. No god 
is more revered by the Eleans than Dionysus, and they say that he 
attends their festival of the Tbyia. The place where they hold the 
festival called Tbyia is about eight furlongs from the city, Three 
empty kettles are taken into a building and deposited there by the 
priests in the presence of ihe citizens and of any strangers who may 
happen to be staying in the country. On the doors of the building 
the priests, and nil who choose to do so, put their seals. Next 2 
day they are free to examine the seals, and on entering the building 
they find the kettles full of wine. I was not there myself at the 
time of the festival, but the most respectable men of Elis, and 
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strangers too, swore that the facts were as I have said. The people 
of Andros also say that every other year, as their festival of Dionysus, 
wine Hows of itself from the sanctuary. If these Greek stories are 
to be trusted, one might, by the same token, believe what the 
Ethiopians above Syetic say about the Table of the Sun. 
j i. In the acropolis of FJls is a sanctuary of Athena : the image 
is of ivory and gold. They say it is by Phidias, A cock is perched 
on her helmet, because cocks are very combative. Rut perhaps 
the bird might be regarded as sacred to Athena the Worker. 

4 3. Cyllene is one hundred and twenty furlongs from Elis: it 
looks towards Sicily, and offers a good anchorage for shijis. It is 
Lbe seaport of EIes, and got its name from no Arcadian. Cyhene is 
not mentioned by Homer in his list of the Eleans, but a later passage 
shows that be knew of the town :— 

j But Fidydanms stripped Otus the CyHeuian, 

Companion of Phylidcs and lord of the bigh-souEod Epeans. 

In Cyllene there ts a sanctuary of Aescnlapius and one of 
Aphrodite. The image of Hermes, which the people of the place 
revere exceedingly, is nothing but the male organ of generation erect 
on a pedestal 

5 4„ The land of Elis is fertile, and Is especially adapted to the 
growth of fine flax. Now, whereas hemp and flax (both the common 
and the fine kind) are *own where the soil is suitable, the threads 
of which the Seres make their garments are produced, not from a 
bark, bnt in the following manner. In the country- of the Seres there 
is an insect which the Greeks call n if r (silk-worm) p but to which the 

7 Seres themselves probably give a different name. In si*£ it is twice 
as big as the biggest beetle; but in all other respects it resembles 
the spiders that spin under the trees, and in particular it has, like the 
spider, eight feet Thfc Seres rear these creatines, and build houses 
far them adapted bath for winter and summer. Thu product of 
these insects is found in the shape of a fine due wound about their 
£ feet. The people keep the insects four years, feeding them on 
millet; but in the fifth year, knowing that: they will not live longer, 
they give them a green reed to eat. This is the food that the insect 
likes best of all, and it crams itself with it till It bursts with repletion ; 
and when it is dead they find the bulk of the thread in its inside. 
The island of Berta h known to be situated in a recess of die Red 
9 Sea But I have also heard that the island is formed, not by the 
Red Sea, but by a river named the Ser, just as the Delta of Egypt is 
surrounded by the Nile and not by a sea ; such also, it is said, is the 
island of Serin. Roth the Seres and the inhabitants of the 
neighbouring islands of Abasa and Sacaea are of the Ethiopian race ; 
some say, however, that they are not Ethiopians, but a mixture of 
Scythians and Indians. 
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Going from Elis to Admin you travel gne hundred and fifty- 10 
seven furlongs to the river Larisus, At present the I.Arhus is the 
boundary between Elis and Artmia, but in dder days Cape Axasus 
formed the boundary on the coast 
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i. Trr£ country which, lying between Elis and Sicyocia, and reaching 
to the eastern sea, is now named Achaia after its inhabitants, was 
anciently known as Aegialus, and its inhabitants as Aeginlians, 
According to the Sicyonlarih the name of Aegialus was derived from 
one Aegialeus who reigned In what is now Sicyonin, but some derive 
the name from the nature of the country, most or which is coast* 
J land {wgiafos), 2. In after tune, when Heilen died, hia son Xuthus 
Jf* from Thessaly by the rest of his brethren, who accused 

him ot having purloined some of their fathers goods. He fled to 
Athens, where be was honoured with the hand of a daughter of 
Erechthciis, by whom he had two sons, Achaeus and Ion, When 
hrcchtheus died Xuthus was appointed to decide on the respective 
claims of his sons to the throne; and because he decided in favour 
uf Cecrops, the eldest, the other sons of Ereehtheus drove him 

3 irnm the country. He went to Aegialus and settled there 

and there he died One of his sons, Achaeus, supported by 

trotips from Aegialus and from Athens, relumed to Thessalt- 
and sat on the throne of his fathers, Xuthus 1 other son Ion 

SUL 5?!!? 9tl T ny nl:lrch ^ bst the Aegi-ilians and 
their king Sehniis, when Selimis sent messengers oflerina to give 

4 him , HdhM ' hiS 0nly child > in and to adopt 

^ T S ° n l n J SUCC f 3S ° r - Thcofrerwis n ot displeasing to Ion, 
and he succeeded to the kingdom of Aegialus on the death o 

hehnns. He founded the city of Helice in Aegialus, and called it 

if''' ■“ -rtfci »d h« L tab*™, Ss 

n l s ’ 1IJWEUT ; ffas not a change of name, but only the addition of a 
new one, for the people were called Aegialuui lonians, But the old 
name stuck to the country still more than to the people ■ at least 

Throughout all Aegialus and about broad Hetice. 
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In the reign of Ion the Eleuslnians made war on the Athenians, and 5 
the latter having invited Ion to take command in the war, he met 
his end in Attics* and his tomb is in the township of Potatnus. 
Eh descendants became lords of the Ionians, until lords and 
commons alike were expelled by the Achatans. 

3. The A dimeans had at that time been themselves driven out 
from Lacedaemon and Argos by the Dorians. Bciore describing the G 
doings of the Ionian* and Achaean* to each other, I will explain the 
reason why the inhabitants of Lacedaemon and Argos were the only 
Peloponnesians who were called Achaean* before the return of the 
Dorians. Archander and Architeles, sons of Achaeus, came to 
Argos from Phthiotis and married daughters of Dsuaaus, Arddfeles 
getting Automate, and Archander getting Scats to wife. A special 
proof of their settlement in Argos is the fact that Arc hander gave to 
his son the name of Metanastes ( J settler % When the sons of 7 
Achaeus had grown powerful in Argoa and Incedacmon, the 
inhabitants of these places came to be known as Achaeans. This 
name was common to both, but the Argives had the special name of 
Panai. Being expelled by the Dorians from Argos and Lacedaemon 
at the time to which I have referred* they and their king Tisamenua, 
son of Orestes, sent heralds to the I onions asking permission to 
settle peaceably among them* But the kings of the Ionians feared 
that if the Achaean* joined them Tisamenus might be chosen king 
of both people* by reason of his valour and noble race. So the & 
Ionian* rejected the Achaean proposals and matched out to battle. 
Tisamenus fdl in the battle* but the Achaean* were victorious and 
besieged the Ionians in Helios* in which they had taken refuge. 
Afterwards the Ionians capitulated and were suffered to depart. 
The body of Tisatnenijs was buried by the Achaean* in Helice, but 
in after time the Lacedaomoiiians, at the bidding of the Delphic 
oracle, brought his bone* to Spafta, and bis grave was still to be 
seen in my time in the place where the Lacedaemonians take the 
dinners which they call Phidltia, 

4. The Ionians went to Attica, where they were allowed by the 9 
Athenians and their king Melatithus, son of AnfepornpiiSs to settle. 
This permission was presumably granted for the sake of Ion and the 
deeds which he had wrought when he was in command of ihe 
Athenians, Another story is that the Athenians suspected that the 
Ionians might attack them, and therefore received them for the sake 
of strengthening themselves* rather than from any goodwill that 
they bore the Ionian*, 


II 

r. Not many year* after wards Medon, and S ileus, the eldest of 
the sons of Codrus, quarrelled about the sovereignty, and N ileus 
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declared that he would not endure to be ruled by Medon, because 
Med on was lame of one leg. They agreed to refer the question 
to the Delphic oracle, and the Pythian priestess gave the kingdom 
of Athene to Medon. So Nilens and the rest of ihe sons of Codrns 
set out to found a colony, taking with them such of the Athenians 
a * chose to follow them, but the bulk of their army was composed 

2 of the Idniaus. s. This was the third expedition sent out hy 
Greece in which the kings were of a different stock from the 
common folk. The most ancient of such expeditions was when 
the Theban lolaus, nephew of Hercules, led a body of Athenians 
and Thespians to Sardinia; and one generation before the Ion tans 
sailed away from Athens, some Lacedaemonians and the Minyans 
who had been expelled from Lemnos by the Pelasgians were con- 
ducted by the Theban Thetas, son of Antes! on, tp the island which 
is now named after him, but which was formerly named Calliste. 

3 The third occasion was that referred to, when the sons of Codnis 
were appointed to lead the ionions, with whom they had no ties nf 
blood; for through Corines and Mdanthtis they w ere sprung from 
the Messcrnians of Pylus, and on the mother's side they were 
Athenians. The Crocks who shared in the expedition of the 
Ionian* were these : some Thebans led by Ph i lotas, a descendant of 
Pend cub ; some Mmyatis of Qrchomenus, because of their kimbip 

4 with the sous of Codrns; likewise all the Phocions except the 
Delphian* ; and besides the Phocians the Abantes from Euboea. 
The Phoebus were supplied with ships for the voyage by the 
Athenians Philogenes and Damon, sons of Euctctuom who them 
selves took the lead of the emigrants. 

When they landed in Asia, they divided and attacked different 
cities on the coast N ileus and his division turned their steps 

5 to Miletus* 3. The Milesians themselves give the following 
account of their early history. For two generations, they say, 
the land was called Anactorin, the kings being Anax, an 
aboriginal, and his son Asterius. But when Miletus had put 
into their shores with a host of Cretans, both the land and the city 
took their new name from him* Miletus and his army came 
irrnn Crete, fleeing from Minos, son of Europa T And the Carians, 
the former inhabitants of the land, fused with ihe Cretans! 

* But to return* The Ion tans, having conquered the ancient 
Milesians, put the whole male sex to the sword except such as 
made their escape when the rity fell; but the wives and daughters 
of the Milesians they married. The grave of Nileus k on the left 
of the road not far from the gate as you go to DidymL 4. The 
sanctuary of Apollo at Didymi and the oracle are older than the 
Ionian immigration, and ray much more ancient than that event is 

7 the worship uf [he Ephesian Artemis, But Pindar, it seems to roe 
was not fully Informed touching the goddess, for he says that this 
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sanctuary was funded by the Amiuons on thdr expedition against 
Athens and Theseus. It is true that the women from the 1 hermo- 
doiip knowing the sanctuary from of old, sacrificed to the Ephesian 
goddess both on tliat occasion and when they fled from Hercules; 
and some of them had sacrificed there at a still remoter time when 
they fled from Dionysus and sought the protection of the sanctuary* 

But it was not by them that the sanctuary was founded- Inc 
founders were Corraus, an aboriginal, and Ephesus* who i 5 supposed 
to have been a son of the river Cayster; and from Ephesus the city 
took its name. The Inhabitants of the hind were partly Lelcgo, S 
a section of the Oman mcc, hut the bulk were Lydians. Besides 
these a certain number of persons, including some of the Amazons, 
dwelt in sanetnary round about the holy plate* 5. Androchis, 
sun of Codrus (for it was he who had been made king of the 
1 01 nans who sailed against Ephesus), expelled from the country 
the Lcleges and the Lydians who inhabited the upper citjc u 
those who dwelt round about the sanctuary had nothing to fear: 
they plighted faith with the lonians and were left m , peace. 
AndrodiiE further wrested Samos from the Samians, and ior a 
while the Ephesians held Samos and the neighbouring inlands. 

6. After the Samians had returned to their own land, Androc 11s 9 
heli.ied the people of Prjene against the Carians, I he tirccks uerc 
victorious, but Androdus fell in the battle. The Ephesians cameo 
off his body and buried it in their own land* at the spot where t e 
tomb is shown to this day, on the road that leads from the sanctuary 
past the Olympieum towards the Magnesian gate. Over the tomb is 
llie figure of an armed mam 

7, The lonians who settled in Myus and Priems also wrested ■& 
these cities from Carians. My us had for its founder Cyaretus, ^on 
of Codrus: the Prieniaiix, a mixed population of Thebans and 
lonians, had for their founders Fhilotas, the descendant of 1 eneleus, 
and Aepytns, son of Nileus. Prieue ? though it suffered very 
severely at the hands of Tabalus the Persian, and afterwards at the 
hands of tliero* a native, is still a city ot Ionia. But the inhabitants 
of My us abandoned their city in consequence o( the following 
occurrence. A creek of the sea used to run up into the land of MjjJSj 31 
but it was turned into a swamp by the river Macander + which cltcpite 
up the mouth with mud. When the water became fresh and ecus ^ 
to be salt, countless swarms of gnats were bred bythe awai ®P* 11 
the people were forced to quit the city, They withdrew to * ii etna, 
taking with them the images of their gods and tbcsr ot ier mov¬ 
ables, and in my time there was nothing at Mytii save a e _ 
of Dionysus of white marble- A like calamity befell the pcop e oi 
Atameus, a town situated down from Fergamus. 
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i. The people of Colophon believe that the sanctuary at Clams 
and the oracle have existed from the most ancient limes. They 
r ^V that while the Carious were still in possession of the [and, 
the first Greeks to arrive were some Cretans tinder Rhadus, 
who wns followed by a multitude besides] these occupied the 
coast and were strong in ships, while the most of the country 
continued in the possession of the Canons, When Thebes was 
taken by the Arrives under Theimnder, son of Folynicest some 
prisoners were brought to Apollo at Delphi, and among fhem was 
Manta Tiressas (her father) had died on the way in Haifortia. 

a The god sent them forth to found a colony, so thev crossed in 
ships to Asia, and when they came to Clarus the Carians marched 
out against them sword in hand, and carried them to Rhacius, 
He, learning from Man to who they were and why they were 
come, took Man to to wife, and allowed the people that were with 
her to dwell in the land. And Mopsus, son of Rhacius and Manto, 

3 drove the Carla ns out of the country altogether. The lonians 
plighted faith with the Greeks of Colophon, and lived among them 
as citizens on equal terms. The kingship of the Ionians was 
divided between the leaders Damasichihon and Fiomethus, sons of 
Codms. But afterwards Promethus slew hb brother Damasichthon 
and fled to Naxos, where he died. His body was brought home 
and received by the s om of Damasichthon, and hts grave is at 

4 a place called PoSyticbides, In speaking of Lysimnchus I have 
already told how it felt out that Colophon was laid waste. Of the 
papulation that was removed to Ephesus the Colophonians alone 
fought against Lyrimachus and the Macedonians, The grave of 
the Colophon ions and Srnymaeans who fell in the battle is on the 
lefr of the road as you go to Clams, 

5 a, The dry of I^bcdus was destroyed by Lysimadms in order 
to swell the population of Ephesus, The district of Lebedus is a 
happy land ; in particular its warm baths ate the most numerous 
and agreeable of any on the coast. Originally Lebedus aha was 
inhabited by the Cations, until they were expelled by the I onions 
under Andmetnon, son of Codrus. The grave of Andraemon is on 
the way from Colophon, on the left of the road after yon have 
crossed the river Gilaon. 

3' was inhabited by Mtnyans of Ordiomenus who came 

with Athamas, This Athamas is said to have been a descendant of 
Athnnias, son of Aeolus. However, here also the Carians were 
mixed up with the Greeks. Jonians were introduced into Teos by 
Apoecu% a great grandson of Melanthus : he did not molest the 
Orehomenians and Teians. Not many years afterwards came men 
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from Attica and Boeotia: the men of Attica were led by Damasus 
and Natidug, sons of Codrus t the Boeotians by Geres, a Boeodm 
Uoth companies were received by Apoccui and the Teians, an 
allowed to settle among them. 

4 . The people of Erythrae say that they originally came with 7 
Erythms, son of Rhadamanthvs, from Crete, and that F-rythrus 
the founder of their city. Along with the Cretans the city was in¬ 
habited by LyciatiSj Caiians, and Pwnphylkm: by I.ycians on 
account of their kinship with the Cretans (for the Lycians camL 
originally from Crete, having fled with Sarpedon); by Carians cm 
account of their ancient friendship with Minos ; and by P&jnphyllftns 
because they too are of Greek race, being descended ffom^ the 
Greeks who wandered with Calchas after the taking of IMtltn, Such 
was the population of Eqrthne, when Cleopus, son of Codrus, 
gathered people Ifom, all the cities of Ionia, so many irom eat- cstj, 
and settled them amongst the old inhabitants of Erythrae. 

The cities of Clazotnenac and Pbocnea did not exist before i* 
the Vonians came to Asia. But when the lonkns were come, a 
roving band of them sent; for a leader, Parpborus, from Colophon, 
and founded a city under Mount Ida, They soon abandoned it, 
howevtr t and returning to Ionia founded Scyppsum in the land of 
Colophon. Once more flitting of their own accord, they quitted 9 
the territory of Colophon, and took possession of the land which 
they still occupy, and here they built on the mainland the city o 
Oazomcnac; but afterwards for fear of the Persians they crossed oU:j 
to the {Bland. But Alexander, son ot Philip, was destined in course 
of time to turn Ckwom ensie into a peninsula by cat ry ing a m o l 
from the mainland to the island The bulk of the CJaicoienans 
were not Ionian^, but Cltortaeans and Phliasians, who had abandoned 
their cities when the Dorians returned to Peloponncsc, T he in 
Phocacans came originally from the country which lies under 
Mount Parnassus* and is still called Photas ’ they crossed to Asia 
with Philogunes and Damon the Athenians, I hey gained ihclr land 
not by arms* but by an understanding with the Cymaeans. M the 
lonians would not at!mil them into the Ionian confederacy till the j 
should get kings of the race of t.odrus, they got Deoeies* FericJusj 
in d Abartus from Erythme and 1 eos, 

IV 

1. The Ionian cities in the islands arc Samos* opposite Mycale, 
and Chios over against Mimas- 2. A si us, son of Amphiptolemus, 
a Samian* says in hk epic poem that Phoenix had two daughters* 
AstypaJaea and Europa, by Peri mode, daughter of Census ; that 
Astypalaea had by Poseidon a son Ancacus, who reigned^ ov^r 
the Leleges* as they are called; that Ancaeu 3 married Sarnia, 
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daughter of the river Macvmder, and had by her Perilaus, Enudiia, 
Samus, ALitheraes, and also a daughter Earthenopc; and that 
Partbenope* daughter of Ancaeus, had Lycomedes by Apollo. 

2 Thus far Asiae in his epic. 3, Eut at the time I speak of the 
people of Samos received a body of Ionian settlers, not because 
they loved them* but because they could not help it The leader 
of 1I1 e lonians was Erodes, son of Eityreus : he was an Epldaurian, 
and most of the people that he led were also Epitlaurians who 
had been expelled from Epidauria by the Arrives under Heiphonles- 
This Erodes was of the lineage of Ion, son of Xuthus. But 
the Ephesians, under Androdtis, made an expedition against 
I^eogorus, son of Erodes, who reigned after his father in Sainos^ and 
gaining a victory they drove the Samians out of the island They 
charged the Samians with having joined the Gariana in plotting 

j against die Ionian*, Of the banished Samites some settled in an 
island off Thrace, and in consequence of this settlement the island 
ib known as Sainothracc instead of Dandania. Another body of 
Sam bus under I^ogoms fortified themselves at Anaea on the 
opposite mainland, and ten yearn afterwards, crossing over to Samos, 
expelled the Ephesian* and recovered the island 

4 4. The sanctuary of Hem at Samos is said by some to have 
been founded by the Argonauts, who brought the image with them 
from Argos. But the Samians themselves believe that the goddess 
was bom in the island beside the river Imbrasus, and under the 
willow which still grows in her sonctuaiy. That this sanctuary' is at 
a]I events one of the oldest in existence may he inferred especially 
from the image, for it is a work of an Aeghetan, Smilis, son 
of Euclides. This Smilis was a contemporary of Daedalus, 

5 though he did not equal him in renown. 3. For Daedalus came 
of the royal house of Athene the Meticmids, and was famous 
alt over the world, not only for his art,, but for his wanderings 
and his sorrows. He had slam his sistefs son, and knowing 
the customs of Athens, he ded of his own accord to the 

G court of Minos in Crete, He made images for Minos and his 
daughters, as Homer signifies in the Iliad, but being condemned 
by Minos for some offence, and cast into prison with his su-a t 
he escaped from Crete and went to the court of CocaJus at Inyctis, 
a city of Sicily. He was the occasion of war between the Sicilians 
and the Cretans, because CucaJus refused to surrender him at the 
demand of .Minos. So much was he admired by the daughters of 
Cocahis for \m art that for his sake they even plotted the death of 

1 Minos. It is clear that the fame of Daedalus spread all over 
Sicily and over a great part of Italy. But it does not appear that 
Smilis travelled anywhere except to Samos and Elis, But he did 
go to these places, and it was he who made the image of Hera in 
Samos, 
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6 . . Ion, the tragic poet, says in his bisiury that l oseidon S 

came to the island, which was then uninhabited, and there he loved 
a nvmph, and when she was in labour snow (tAton) fell on the pound, 
and therefore Poseidon named the boy Chios, ^edso s ^ e3 ^ ' 
Poseidon loved yet another nymph. by whom be had two son , 
Agehis and Mdna. and that in course of time Oenopion sailed1 wi 
SDmft ships from Crete to Chios, followed by hts sons l alus, Euanlhe, 
Metas, Salagus, and Atbamas. Carians, too, came to the island mo 
tiie reign of Oenopion, anti also Abantes from Euboea, P 10 ^. 
and hts sons were succeeded on the throne by Amphtdu^ who 
, ame from Histiaea in Euboea at the command of the l *elphic 
oracle. In the third generation after Amphictaa, t J ect ° r 'j 1 
had made himself king, waged war on those Abantes and Can. 
who dwelt in the island; and some of them ^winbaC^, and _ 
rest he obliged to capitulate and withdraw. V hen . ■ . 
r^t from JL, Hector bethought him that they ought to join, w„h h. 
Sans in the saonf.ee at Panionium , and he to 

Ionian confederacy a tripod as a meed of jldour. S"dh» to 
account which I find given of the Cluans by Ion, Hu f n(j ■ 
however, say why the Chians are reckoned among the lornans. 


, . Smyrna, one of the twelve Aeolian cst.^ bmit on the stewtoh 
i, still caUed the Old City, was wrested tmm the Aeolian* byiom 
Ionian* from Colophon; but afterwards the lonuru. th. 

S.uymaeans to take part in the federal assembly at 
present city was founded by Alexander .son of Philip a 
of a vision which he had in a dream. 1 hey sav he had been huntin| 
on Mount Pugus, and when the chase was over «ae «‘ a 
sanctuary of the Nemeses, and there he lighted on 1 _S 
plane-tree before the sanctuary, the tree overhanging the water A 
he slept under the plane-tree the Nemeses, they ^ppwred^o 
him, and bade him found a city there and ■** ** 

Srnymaenns from the old town. So the Smyrtmeans sent envo}^ 
Claim to inquire about the matter, and the god answered them . 

Thrice blest, yea four times, shall they be 

Who shall inhabit Pamirs beyond the sacred Metes, 

So thev willinaly removed, and they now believe in two Nemeses 3 
instead of one, ^Tiiey say that the mother of the two Blesses was 
Night, while the Athenians say that the father of the goddess (Nemesis) 

it Rlmumig was Ocean, t ™ a 

2. Ionia enjoys the finest of ch.natcs, and bM ™ 
unmatched in the world. The fii>t for -.ft an 1 .■ _ 

sanctuary of the Ephesran goddess Nuat come two unfinished 
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sanctuaries of Apollo : one at Branchidiie t in the land of Miletus, the 
other ai Clarus* in the land of Colophon, Two other templet in 
Ionia were burned down by the Persians, to wit, the temple of 
Hera in Samos, and the temple of Athena at Phncasa ; but scathed 

5 as they are by the flames, they are stilt wonderful, 3. Von would 
be diarmedt too, with the sanctuary of Hercules at Erythrae, and 
with the temple of Athena at Fricne. The attraction of the latter 
is its image; the charm of the former is its antiquity. For the 
image of Hercules is like neither the so-called Aegiuetan images* 
nor the most ancient Attic images: but if ever there was a purely 
Egyptian image* this is it A wooden raft floated front Tyre in 
Phoenicia with the god upon it; but how this happened is mote 

6 than even the Erythraean* tan say. When the raft readied the 
Ionian sea, they say that it came to anchor at the cape called 
Mcsate (‘middle 1 ), which is on the mainland exactly mid-way on 
the voyage from the harbour of Erythrae to the island of Chios. 
The raft having come to rest at this cape^, the Erythraeans od 
the one side, and the Chians on the other, strained every nerve 

7 to tow the image to their own shore. At East a man of 
Erythrae, Phonuio by name, who got his livelihood by the sea and 
by catching fish, but had lost his eyesight by some disease dreamed 
that the women of Erythrac must shear their hair t and that with a 
rope woven of the women’s tresses the men would be able to tow 
the raft ashore. The ladies of the burgesses would have none of 

S the dream ; but the Thracian women, bond and free alike, who 
dwelt in Erythrae, suffered their hair to be shorn. And thus the 
Erythraean* towed the raft ashore. So Thracian women are the only 
women who are free to enter the sanctuary of Hercules ; and the rope 
made of iheir tresses is presented by the people of Erythrac to this 
day. And what is more, they say that the fisherman recovered his 

9 sight aud kept it for the rest of his lift 4. There is also in 
Erythrae a temple of Athena Palms, and a colossal wooden 
image of the goddess seated on a throne, with a dis taff in either 
hand and a firmament on her head. From various indications 1 
judged the image to be a work of Endoeus, particularly from an 
inspection of the workmanship of die image [in the interior of the 
temple], and last, but not lea^ from the style of the images of the 
Graces and Seasons in white marble that stand in the open air 
before the entrance. In my timer the Smymaeant made a sanctuary 
of Aesculapius betwixt Mount Coryphe and a sea into which no 
water flows. 

5, Ionia is remarkable for other things beside* Its sanctuaries 
and its climate. Thus in the land of Ephesus there is the river 
Ccnehrius, the peculiar mountain of PI on, and the spring Halhaea, 
In the land of Miletus there is the spring Bibbs, associated with 
oh the poetic legends of BiblE' love. In the land of Culuphon 
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there ts a grove of ash-trees sacred to Apollo. and not far frowi the 
„ r0V e is the Ales, the coldest river in all Ionia The district of 
l.ebudus can boast its wondrous and salubrious baths. Teos, n 
toti has its baths at Cape Macrin, some in the natural clefts of 
the’ rock beside the breakers, others huilt in a costly and showy 
style. The Clazomenians have also baths; moreover, they worship 
A crime mn tin. They have also a cave called the cave of the mother 
of Pyrrhus, and they tell a tale of the shepherd Pyrrhos. The 
Erythraean® own a district called Chaicis, from which their third 
tribe takes its name. In Guilds there is a cape stretching into 
the sea, and on this cape there arc salt-water baths, which arc the 
most salubrious of all the baths in Ionia. 6, lhs Smymaeans 
possess the river Metes, with its beautiful water, and at the springs 
of the Meles there is a grotto where they say that Homer composed 
his poems. One of the sights of Chios is the grave of Ocnopton, 13 
whose deeds are the theme of stories that still linger on the spot, 
iti Samos, on the road to the sanctuary 1 of Hera, there is the tomb of 
Khadine and Leontichus, and sad lovers go and offer their orisons 
at the tomb. In sooth Ionia is a land of many wonders that tall 
little short of the marvels of Greece itself. 


VI 

1. IVhen the Ionians were gone the Achaeans divided their 
land among themselves and settled in the cities. I here cities, or 
at least those which were known to ail the Greek world, were twelve 
in number: Dyme, ihe nearest to Elis; next Olenus. I'liarae, I ntia, 
Rhypcs, Aegium, Cerynta, Bum, also Helioe, Aegae, nnd Aegna, 
and Pellene, the last town in the direction of Sicyoma. In these 
cuies, which hud been previously Inhabited by the Ionian^, tie 
Achaeans and their kings settled, t. The most powerful leaders a 
of chu- Achaeans were the sons of Tiso,menus, to wit h Dannenes, 
Spartan, Tellis, and Leontoiueno, But Gametes, the eldest of the 
sons of Flsamenu^ had previously crossed the tu Asia. 

JS-rides these chiefs of the Achaeans there was also Damastas, son 
of Penthdus, son of Orcstea: he was cousin to the sons of 
Tisamenus on In- fathers side. Of equal power with those 1 have 
mentioned were Prtaig.cnes and his son l'atreus. 1 hey be.ongc^ to 
the Achaeans of Lacedaemon, and were allowed by tht Achaeans to 
found a city in the land, and the chy was named after Paireui 

3, The wars of the Achaeans are as follows. At the time at 5 
Agamemnon's expedition to Ilium they still dwelt m Lacedaemon 
and Atgo$ r and formed the greatest portion of the Grecian josl 
Bui when the Modes under Xerxes invaded <.rreecc t Irie Achaeans 
are not known to have shared in the march of Leonids tu 
Thermopylae, nor to httve helped rbemistocles nnd the AHH-nMlls. 
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at the sea-fights of Euboea and Sa1amis T and their name does not 
appear in the list either of the Lacedaemonian or of the Athenian 

4 allies. They were also absent from the battle of Plataea, else the 
name of the Achaeans would have been graved with the rest on the 
votive offering of the Greeks at Olympia. I suppose that they 
stayed at home to guard their native towns, and that, moreover, 
remembering the Trojan war they disdained to be led by the 
Dorians of Lacedaemon. This they showed in course of time. For 
when the Lacedaemon Laos afterwards went to war with the Athenians, 
the Achaertns were warm allies of the Fatrcans, and they were not less 

5 friendly to the Athenians. In the later Greek wars the Achaeans 
took part in the battle of Chacronra against Philip and the Mace¬ 
donians. but they say they did not march into Thessaly to join in the 
war known as the La nil an war, alleging that they had not yet 
recovered from the disaster in Bocottii. 4- The guide at Pairae 
said that the wrestler Chiba was the only Achaean who took part 

G in the fighting at Lamia. I myself know of a Lydian, Adrasttis by 
name, who fought on the Greek side as a volunteer without the 
sanction of the Lydian community* But the Lydians set up a bronze 
statue of him in front of the sanctuary of Persian Artemis, and they 
carved an inscription on it, setting forth how he fell fighting for 
7 Greece against l*eonnatus. The march to Thermopylae to meet the 
army of the Gauls was taken as little notice of by the Acbaeana as 
by the rest of the Peloponnesians ; for as the barbarians had no 
ship*, the Peloponnesians thought that if only they fortified the 
Isthmus of Corinth from the one sea at Leebacum to the other sea 
at Conchreae> they would have nothing to fear from the Gauls, 

K 5, Such was the policy adopted by all the Peloponnesians at 
the time of the Gal fie w ar. But when the Gauls had somehow suc¬ 
ceeded in crossing the sea to Asia, the condition of Greece was 
this. There was m> longer any state strong enough to take the 
lead For the defeat at Leurtra, the consolidation of Arcadia at 
Megalopolis, and the settle ment of the Mosscnians on her flank, 
still forbade Sparta to retrieve her shattered fortunes. As for 
9 Thebes, so low bad the city been laid by Alexander, that when 
a lew years afterwards the people were brought back by Cassancler, 
they were unable even to hold their own. Athens^ it is true, had 
earned the good will of Greece, especially by her Later exploits, 
but she was never able to recover from the effect-, of the war with 
Macedonia. 


VTI 

t. [n the da73 when the Greeks had ceased to act in concert, 
and when every state stood by itself, Achaia enjoyed a preponder¬ 
ance of power, FdFj except Fcllene. none of the Achaean dries 
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had ever known a tyrant, and the calamities of war and pestilence 
had visited Aehaia less heavily than the rest of Greece, 
Accordingly, the Achaean League, as it was called, look its rise, 
and concerned and carried out a federal policy. It was resolved a 
that the federal assemblies should be held at Aegium 3 for since 
Hake had been swallowed up by the sea there was no dry in 
Aehaia that could vie with Aegium in power and old renown. 
Of the rest of the Greeks the Sicyonians were the first to join 
the League ; and they were followed sooner or bier by other 
Peloponnesians. indeed, the steady growth of the Achaean 

power won adherents to the League even beyond the bounds of 
Pebponnese* a. The Lacedaemonians alone were the bitter foes 3 
of the Admcans, and openly waged war on them. The Spnrt&n 
king Agis, son of Eudunidas, captured Pellene, a city of A chain, 
but was immediately driven out of it by the Sicyonians under Aratus. 
However, the king of the other house, Ckotnenes, «ra of Leonidas, 
son of CleonyiiLiis. in a pitched battle at Hymn, gained a decisive 
victory over the xAchaeans, under AretUfif and afterwards concluded 
a peace with the Aehaeans and x^ntigonui, This Antigonus was 4 
then governor of Macedonia, acting as regent for the youthful 
Philip, son of Demetrius* The regent was a cousin of the young 
prince, whose mother be bad espoused. No sooner, however, 
had Cl Corn ones made peace with Antlgotius and the Aehaeans 
: 1 1 :l ri be broke all his oaths hy subjugating Megalopolis in .Vrcadia. 
His perfidy drew down upon hi? country the defeat of Sellas-ia, 
where the Lacedaemomaiis were worsted by the Achueans under 
Antigonus. In niv description of Arcadia 1 shall again have 
occasion to mention Cleomenes. 

When Philip, son of 1 >emEtrius was come to raanbuod, 5 
Antisonns resigned the sovereignty into his hands, 1 he new king 
struck terror into the whole of Greece by aping the manners 
and policy of Philip, son of Amyntas, who was in truth not his 
ancesEQr, but his lord. In particular be copied his predecessor s 
example, by flattering every tmitor who was ready lo £vll Skis 
country for gold. At drinking-bouts be would pass die flowing 
bowl with a * Here’s to you, sir 1 ; only the bowl flowed not 
with wine T but with poison. Such a thing, I da believe, nevi_r 
entered ins a the head of Philips son of Amyntas; but to his name¬ 
sake, the son of TJemetriil&p the |ioi sorted cup was child s j'3ay t 
And as a base of operations against Greece he garrisoned three ft 
cities which, in contemptuous mockery of the Greeks, he dubbed 
the keys of Greece. Peloponnesc was dominated by Corinth with 
its Frowning citadel; Euboea, Boeotb. and Phods, by C halcis, on 
the Euripus; and by holding Magnesias at the foot of Motml 
Pelion, \\n menaced Thessaly and AetdliJL 4- Eut k was the 
Athenians and Aetolbns whom he most cruelly harassed by 
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-r constant invasions and raids of freeliociters, Iti eiij necount 
' <jf Attica i have n[ready enumerated the Various peoples, bath 
Greets and foreigners, who made common cause with Athens 
against Philip; and 1 showed how, through the weakness of their 
aUios, the Athenians had to fall hack for help upon the Romans, 
Not lor A before the Romans had despatched troops, nominally to 
aid the AetoUnns against Philip, but really to spy cut the state of 
S affairs in Macedonia, In answer to the Athenian appeal the 
Romans sent an army under Otilius, for that was the name be was 
best known by- The Romans do not, like the Greeks, add their 
fathers' names’tu their own, but every man has three names at least, 

9 and sometimes more. Ottlius had orders to ptotect the Athenians 
and Aetolians from the attacks of Philip. He carried out his 
orders, but incurred the displeasure of his counttyuu-n by capturing 
and destroying the cities of Hestiaea in Euboea, and Anticyta in 
t-hocis, which had perforce acknowledged the sway of Philip. 
That, 1 take it, was why the Senate, on being apprised of what had 
passed, sent out FLuJiininns to relieve him ot the comma nj. 

VIII 

1. Oq his arrival Flamininua defeated the Macedonian garrison 
of Eretria and sacked the town. Then marching to Corinth, which 
was garrisoned by Philip, he sat down before it, and sent to the 
Achaeans, desiring that, if they loved Greece and valued 
the honour of an alliance with Rome, they would join him with 
aa force before Corinth, But the Achaeans deeply resented tbt 
" conduct of Fla minimis and of Otilius before him, both of whom had 
behaved with merciless severity to ancient Greek cities that had 
never done the Romans any hann, and had been loath to yield to 
the Macedonian rule. They foresaw also that, like the rest of 
Greece, they were only about to exchange the dominion of Mace¬ 
donia for that of Rome. The debate was long and keen, but at 
last the Roman party carried the day, and Achaean troops shared 

3 with Ffa minimis in the capture of Corinth, Thus delivered from the 
Macedonian yoke the Corinthians at once joined the Achaean 
League: they had joined it before, when the Sicycmians, under 
Amtus, drove the garrison out of Acro-Corinth, and slew the com¬ 
mander, Persaen-S who had received his commission from Anttgonus. 
a. Henceforth the Achaeans were styled the allies or Rome, and 
lesdous rhics they proved themselves on all occasions. They followed 
the Ramans into Macedonia to attack Philip: they shared in the ex¬ 
pedition into Aetolia; and they fought on the Roman side against Anti- 

4 ochus and his Syrians, In fighting the Macedonians or the Syrians 
the Achaeans were animated only by their friendship far Rome ; but 
with the Aetolhns they had a long score of their own to settle. 
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3 , No sooner was dm ferocious tyranny of Xabis at Sparta put 
down tiian the of Lacedaemon engaged the attention of the 

Achaeans. They dr tw the i acedaemonbns into the Achaean con- 5 
fedemcv, in«h=d out to them a rigorous justice, and disced the walls 
of Sparta to the ground These walls had been hastily run up at the 
time of the invasion, first of Demetrius, and afterwards of the Epirote, 
under Pyrrhus ; but the } 1 had been vastly strengihetsed during the 
tyranny of Nabie. The Achaean^ riot only demolished the walls of 
Sparta, blit also repealed the laws of Lycurgus relating to the training 
of the lads, and ordained that the Spartan lads should he trained on 
the Achaean model I shall treat of this topic more at large in de- 6 
strlbsng Arcadia. 4. Chafing at the Achaean ordinances, the Lace¬ 
daemonians had recourse to Me tell us and hEs colleagues, who had 
come on an embassy from Rome, not to stir up war against Philip 
and the Macedonians, for peace had already been concluded be¬ 
tween Philip and the Romans, but to look into the grievances which 
the Thessalians or Epirots had against hint In truth. Philip and 7 
the power of Macedonia had already Eaten humbled by the Romans. 
For in a battle with the Romans, under Flamiiritms, on the 
heightcalled Cynosdcphake, Philip bad been worsted; nay, 
though he strained every nerve in the engagement, he was ■'O 
soundly beaten that he lost most of his army, and had to enter into 
an engagement with the Romans, in virtue of which he withdrew 
his garrisons from cvety Greek city which he had ted need by force 
of attiui, 5 . However, by dint of prayers and entreaties seconded S 
by a lavish expenditure of treasure, he procured a nominal peace from 
the Romans, The history of Macedonia, its rise to power under 
Philip, son of Amyntas, and its fall under the later Philips had been 
divinely foretold by the Sibyl The prophecy ran thus:— 

Ye Macedonians, who glory in your kings of Argive race, $ 

The reign of Philip will be your bliss and banc r 

The fir^t Philip will make you lords of dries and peoples ; 

But the younger will liosc all honour. 

Vanquished by the men of the West and of the East. 


Now the Macedonian empire was destroyed by the Romans who 
dwell in the west of Europe, and amongst their allies was Attains, 
<who sent> an army from Mysia, an eastern land. 

IX 

j. Metellus and his colleagues resolved not to overlook the 
affairs of the Lacedaemonians and Achae&ni They requested the 
officers of the League to summon a diet with a view to advising the 
assembled Confederacy to treat the Lacedaeinontaiis with greater 
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lenity. The officers replied chat they would summon the diet 
neither for them nor for anybody else who could not produce a 
decree of the Raman Senate sanctioning the proposal with which be 
intended to come hefore the assembly. Deeply affronted, Metellus 
and his colleagues, on their return to Rome, denounced the Achaean* 
lo the Senate in unmeasured and not always accurate terms. 

z 2. Still mote numerous were the charges brought .igaijist the 
Achaeans by Arens and Aldbladas, Lacedaemonians of the highest 
standing, who, however, did not act fairly by the Achaeans. For 
when they were driven into exile by Xabis, they had been hospit¬ 
ably received by the Achaean*, who, on the death of Nabis, restored 
them to Sparta against the wishes of the lacedaemonian commons. 
They now appeared before the Senate, and loudly inveighed against 
the Achaean5; wherefore on their return the Achaean diet sen- 

3 termed them to death- j. The Senate sent a commission, with 
Appius at its head, to arbitrate between the Lacedaemonians and 
Achaeans, Hut the very sight of the commissioners could not but 
be distasteful to the Achaeans, since in their suite were Arens and 
AlcibiadaSt the men against whom at that moment the Achaeans were 
most exasperated, The feelings of the Achaeans were wounded still 
more deeply by the speeches addressed by [he commissioners to the 

4 diet, for their tone was angry rather than conciliatory. But Lycottas 
of Megalopolis, a man of the highest reputation m Arcadia, who had 
caught some of his friend Fhilopoemen 1 * high spirit, asserted the 
rights of the Achaean* in a speech, in the course of which he 
insinuated a covert reflection on the Romans. HE* speech was 
received with jeers by Appius and his colleagues* who absolved 
Areus and Aldbiadas from all guilt touching the Achaeans, and 
allowed the Lacedaemonians io send ambassadors to Rome, thereby 
violating the treaty between the Romans and Achaeans, by which it 
had been provided that the right of sending ambassadors to the Roman 
Senate should be vested in the Achaean.confederacy as such* and that 
none of the federal states should send a separate embassy of its outl 

5 After the Achaean^ had despatched a counter erahassy, and both sides 
had been beard by the Senate, the Romans sent once more the same 
comimssioneT^ (namely, Appius and those who had accompanied him 
to Greece before) to arbitrate i*etween the Lacedaemonians and 
Achaean** The commissioners restored to Sparta the men who had 
been expelled by the Achaean*, and they remitted the punishments 
to which the Achaeans had sentenced ali who had withdrawn without 
standing their trial. They did not indeed release the Lacedae¬ 
monians from their connection with the Achaean League, but they 
established foreign courts for the trial of capital charges: all other 
cases they left to the federal jurisdiction. 4. Also [he circuit 

6 of the wills of Sparta was rebuilt Of all the plots on which the 
restored Lacedaemonian exiles embarked, the one by which they 
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bnptid to mortify the Achaean* most cruelly was the following. 
They prevailed on the Achaean eaafes and those Mcsseniwix who had 
been banished by the Acbaeans for their supposed share in the 
death of Philopaemen, to go to Rome, and accompanying them they 
intrigued to have them restored to their native lands. 5, As Appius 
was a warm pnrlisan of Lacedaemuh and a steady adversely ot the 
Acbaeans, the intrigues of the Messenian and Achaean exiles were 
assured of an easy success. Despatches were at once forwarded by 
the Senate to Athens and Act cilia, containing instructions to restore 
the Messenians and Acbaeans to their homes* This touched the 7 
Achaean* to the quick: they reflected what scanty justice they had 
received at the hands of the Romans, and how all the services thej 
had done them had been done m vain. To please the Romans 
they had turned their arms against Philip, against the Aetolians, 
and afterwards against Andochus, and now they were treated as of 
less account than a pock of exiles who bad imbrued their hands in 
blood Nevertheless, they resolved to yield 


X 

i. That foulest of all crimes the betrayal of native land and 
fellow-counirymen for personal gain, was fated to be the source os, ,i 
series of disasters to the Achaeans as it has been to others. Indeed 
the crime has never been unknown in Greece since time began. In 
the reign of Darius, son of Hystaspcs, king of Persia* the cause of 
Ionia was lust because all the Samian captains save eleven deserted 
the Ionian fleet. After the subjugation of Ionia, the Medea en- - 
staved F.retria, the place being betrayed by Fhilagrus* son oi Lyneas, 
and Eupborbus* son of Alcimachus, the two men of fairest fame in 
the city. When Xerxes marched against Greece, thessaly was 
betrayed into his hands by the Ateuads h and Thebes by AtHgtaus 
and Timegenidas, men of the first rank in that city. After the 
Peloponnesian war, Xenias* an Elem, tried to betray Elis to the 
Lacedaemonians under Agis. The friends of Lyzander, as they were 3 
catled never ceased intriguing to hand over their respective countries 
to Ly sander. In the reign of Philip, son of Amyntas, you w ill Sind 
that 5 icedacroon was the only dty in Greece that was not betrayed. 
All the rest suffered more from treachery than they had tonneriy 
done from the plague; On the other hand, the good fortune of Alex¬ 
ander, son of Philip, enabled him to dispense almost wholly with 
the services of traitors. After foe defeat of the Greeks at lamia, -i 
Andpater* burning to carry the wur into Asia, was fain to patch up 
a hasty peace, and it mattered nothing to him whether he left Athens 
and the whole of Greece free, Put Pemades and the gang of 
traitors at Athens brought him round to a policy of inflexible rigour, 
and by creating a panic at Athens, they were tnslnimental in bring- 
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mg Macedonian garrisons butli ini a that city and into most others 

3 The following ctiraklemtLon confirms this view. The Athenians 
were not reduced to subjection by Philip after thei? discomfiture in 
Eoeotia, although they lost a thousand killed in the battle and two 
ihunhand prisoners; whereas after Lamia they were actually en¬ 
slaved by the Macedonians, though not more than two hundred of 
them perished in the field. Thus the plague of treachery never died 
out in Greece, 2, It was Callicrates, an Achaean, who, at the time 
I speak of, completed the subjection of his countrymen to Rome, 
But then troubles began with the overthrow of Perseus and the 
Macedonian empire by the Romans. 

6 Peace reigned between Perseus and the Romans under the 
treaty concluded by his father Philip, till Perseus look it Into his 
head lo break his oaths. So he led an army against . , . Abmpolls, 
king of the Sapiieans. and drove them from house and home, 
though they were allies of the Romans. These Sa paeans are men- 

7 boned by Archilochus in an iambic line. For this wrong done to 
the Saj can*, IV rseus and the Macedon ia n h were 1 0 n t y \ c red. and 
after the com]nest ten Roman senators were sent to settle the attars 
of Macedonia in the interests of Rome. When they were come to 
Greece* Callicrates loft no means untried to worm himself into their 
good graces by lair speeches and haltering attentions. One of the 
commissioners, a man of little honesty* he attached completely to 

S himself that he even induced him 10 attend the Achaean diet. On 
appearing before the assembly this person averred that in his war 
with Rome Perseus had received supplies of money and other assist¬ 
ance from the most influential man among ihn Achaean§, He 
therefore desired the diet to sentence them to death ; if sentence 
were passed, he would then, he said, disclose their names. The 
proposal seemed monstrous, and the members, present demanded 
that he should name the Adueans who had sided with Perseus, if 
there were any such ; until he did so, U was unreasonable* they said, 

9 that they should condemn them. Thus put to it, the Roman 
had the effrontery to declare that the Achaean generals* one and all* 
were implicated in the charge ; 1 For all of them/ said he, * favoured 
the cause of Macedonia and Perseus/ It was Callicrates who 
prompted him to say this. Rut when he had sat down T up got 
Xenon, a man much esteemed by the Adiaeans, who said, 1 Touch¬ 
ing this charge, the tacts arc these. 1 was one of the Achaean 
generals, but neither was 1 a traitor to Rome nor a friend to 
Perseus. And on this charge I am willing to be tried cither in the 

10 diet or before the Romans/ He spoke frankly out of a good 
conscience. The Roman at once seized the pretext, and sent ah 
whom Callicrates accused of having favoured Perseus to be tried by 
a Roman court. Never before had this been done to Greeks. 
Even the most powerful sovereigns of Macedonia, Philip, son of 
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\niynta-s and Alexander, had not obliged their Greet opponents to 
i,.. dent tn Macedonia, but had allowed them to be brought to 
account by the Amphktyons. But on this occasion it was deeded ■ ■ 
that every man of the Achaean nation whom Callicrates chose to 
ac cuse innocent though he might be, should be mken to Rome ; and 
the number of those who were thus taken was over a thousand. 
The Romans, believing that these men had been already condemned 
by the Achaean 5 , distributed them among the cities of Etruria, and 
though the Achaean* sent embassy after embassy, and petition auer 
petition, on behalf of the prisoners, no heed was paid to them. 
However, in the seventeenth year of their captivity, three bundle-: u 
prisoners or less—die remnant of the Achaean* m Italy— wtie 
released, it being thought that they had been punched enough. 
But a* for such as had escaped, either on the way to Rome or tom 
the cities to which they had been sent by the Romans, there was no 
help for them, but, if retaken, they must pay the forfeit. 


XI 

i Again the Romans despatched a senator to Greece. His 
name was Callus, and he was sent to arbitrate between the Ucedae- 
raonlans and Arrives in a dispute about land- This Callus treated 
the Greeks in general with much haughtiness, both in word and 
deed; but as for the Lacedaemonians and Argivcs, he absonitcly 
mocked them. Between these renowned states which on a question i 
of boundaries had freely shed thdr blood in a famous war of old, and 
in a liter akfe hud had their disputes added by 1 l P' 5 ° n ° 
Auwntas, between these states, I say, Callus disdained to arbitrate 
in person,, and left the decision to Callicmte 5 + the ^vi cemus o 
Greece. Furthermore, the Aetclians of Pleuron applied to Callus 3 
for leave to sever their connection with the Achaean conicJeracy. 
He suffered them to ssfid tin embassy on their own account o 
Rome, and the Roman Senate allowed them to swede tom 
the Achaean League. The Senate, moreover, instructed Gailus to 
release as many cities as possible from their connection with the 

Achaean confederacy. _ , 

2, Whikt he was carrying out his orders the Athenian 4 

democracy pillaged Oropus, a town that was subject to Am my* 
They did so from necessity, rather than choice, being reduced to the 
Utmost poverty by the Macedonian war, winch had told more heavily 
on them than on the rest of the Greeks. So the Orepwms appealed 
to ,hc Roman Senate, which decided that they had been unjustly 
treated, and accordingly instructed the Smyomans to levy a toe 
on the Athenians proportionate to the injury which the latter rm ^ 
wantonly inflicted on Oropos. The Athenians failing to appear at 5 
the liar when the case came on, the Sicyonians sentenced diem to pay 
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a fine of five hundred talents; but at the petition of the Athenians 
the Roman Senate remitted the line except one hundred talents. 
Even that sum was nut paid by the Athenians, who by promises and 
gifts cajoled the Gmpiarw into a compact that flti Athenian garrison 
should march into Oropus, and that the Athenians should lake 
hostages from them; but that if the Oropians should again have any 
ground of complaint against the Athenians, then the latter were to 
fi withdraw their garrison and restore the hostages. It was not long 
be fore some of the garrison Ah created some of the Oropians* But 
w hen the Gropians sent to Athens, demanding the testoration qf the 
hostages and the withdrawal of the garrison in accordance with the 
compact, the Athenians refused to do either, alleging that the blame 
tested on the garrison and not on the Athenian people, hut promis- 
? mg that the guilty persons should be brought to justice, The 
Oropiaiis then appealed fur help to the Acbaeans ; but the latter, out 
of friendship and respect for the Athenians, refused it Thereupon 
the Oropians promised ten talents in Menakidas, a Lacedaetnonian, 
who was then general of the Achaeans, if he would induce the 
Achaean? to come to their aid M etude idas promised half the 
money to Callicrates, whose friendship with Home gave him a para* 
B mount influence in the league. So when Callicrates had been 
brought over !q the views of Menalcidaa, it was decided to assist the 
Oropians against the Athenians. Getting word of this, the 
Athenians hastened with all speed to Oropus, and after making a 
clean sweep of everything that had been overlooked in their former 
raids, they brought off the garrison^ The Acbaeans having arrived 
too late, Mcnalddas and Callicrates would fain have persuaded them 
to make an inroad into Attica; but their advice was opposed, 
particularly by the Lacedaemonians, and the army beat a retreat- 

XII 

i. Though the Oropians had received no assistance from the 
Achaeans, nevertheless MenaJcidftJ extorted the money from them. 
But no sooner did he finger the bribe than he began to think it hard 
that he should have to go shares with Callicrates At first he lied 
and procrastinated; but soon he plucked up courage and flatly 
- refused to give him a farthing. It is a true saying, that one flame is 
more devouring than another, one wolf fiercer than his fellows, and 
otic hawk swifter than another on the wing, since in perfidy 
Menalddas outdid Callicrates, the greatest villain of the age, a man 
who was never proof against a bribe. Having incurred the enmity 
of Athens without making a penny by the transaction* CdJicrates, oi 
soon as Menalcidas 1 term of office was at end, arraigned him before 
the Achaean* on a capital charge, asserting that on an embassy to 
Rome Menakidos had intrigued against the Achaeans, and had done 
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liU best to detach Sparta from the Achaean League, Being thus in 3 
meat peril. Menalddas gave three- of the talents which he had got 
from Or opus to one Dkeus, of Megalopolis, who had suctreedea hint 
in office, and who, in consideration of the bribe, exerted hirnseli 
successfully’ to save Menalcidus in the teeth o! the Adiaeans them- 
selves. The blame of Menakidas' acquittal was laid by the 
Achaeans, one and all, at the door of Diaets. J- But he sought^ to 
divert their attention from the accusations against himself by stirring 
them up to fly at higher game The pretext which he used to hood- 
vrink them was as follows. The Lacedaemonians had appealed to the 4 
Roman Senate on a question of disputed territoty, and m answer 
to their appeal the Senate had ordered them to submit an cases, 
except capital ones, to the judgment of the Achaean diet, 1 his was 
the Senate's answer; hut Diaeus, instead oi telling the Achaeans 
the truth, flat Lured their vanity by assuring them that the Senate 
had accorded them capital jurisdiction over the Spartans, bo t.ie 5 
Achaeans claimed the right of trying Ucedacmomam on capital 
charges j hut the Lacedaemonians denied die truth ot Diaetis 
statement, and desired to refer the question to the Roman Senate. 
The Achaeans then seized another pretext, affirming that none of 
the states which composed the league was entitled to semi an 
i^Tihassy on its own account to Rome, l liese duputE^ jo to a ^ar 
between the Achaeans and Lacedaemonian* The latter, perceiving 
they were no match for their adversaries* sent embassies to the 
Achaean cities, and opened private negotiations with Dmctis- I se 
cities all answered to the same clTect h that they coulr not u ' 
disobey their general if he ordered them to take I be field 1 
Dkeiis was general, and he gave out that he would turn his a™sa, 
TiOi against Sparta herself, but against the tremblers o er p-^icx-- 
When the Spartan senate inquired bow many he thoughi guv t>, L j 
sent them the names of jbur-and-twenty of the first men in parta. 
On this the motion of Agaafethencs was pui ami cand; ; in‘ * e 
mover had been respected before* his reputation stood higher l ian 
ever for the advice he gave that day. He counselled the men w o 
had been named to retire into voluntary esite, and not to draw down 
war on Sparta by staying where they were, adding that it i £) r L -‘ ° 

Rome they would soon be restored by the Romans. In then 
absence they were nominally tried by the Spartans and sentenced to 
death. The Achaeans despatched Callicrates and Diaeus o ■.omc 
to plead against the Spartan erilcs before the Senate. l icraie* 
fell sick, and died on the road s hut even if he had reached Rome* I 
doubt whether* instead of doing the Achaeans any good* be wou no 
have landed them into a worse scrape than ever. Diaeus t owe ter, 
stood up to Menalddas in the Senate, and the tag^ thfi ? nsc(1 
each other was more copious than decent. fhe Senate answ ere 
that they would send commissioners to decide the dslTerences letween 
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tbe J jaccilacmofuafts and Acbo£ani How^Ttr, the conimissiohcrs 
journeyed so leisurely, that Diacus had time once mom to befool the 
Achaeans* and Menalcidas to hoodwink the Lacedaemoniatis. The 
former were deluded by Diaeus into believing that the Roman 
Senate had placed the Lwedaemoiuims completely under their 
control ; and the Lacedaemonians in their turn were deceived by 
Me nakidBi into imagining that the Romans had relieved them from 
ail connection with the Achaean League, 


XIII 

l. These bickerings brought the Achn earns once more to the 
hrink of war with Lacedaemon, Indeed Dam&critua, who bad been 
elected general of the League, was in the act of mustering an army 
to take the field against Sparta, when a Roman force under Metellus 
arrived in Macedonia to put down a revolt headed by Andriseus, 
son of Perseu^ son of Philip. Thu war in Macedonia was very easily 

= decided in favour of the Romans ; and the commissioners, whom the 
Senate had despatched to settle the affairs of Asia, were requested by 
Metellus, before they crossed the sea, to confer with the Achaean 
leaders, and forbid them to direct their arms against Spari^. enjoin¬ 
ing them further to abide the arrival of the Roman arbitrators, 

j The commissioners delivered their message, but finding that the 
Achaeans, under Haiuocriiiis, had already Lakers the field against 
Lacedaemon, anti that their advice fell on deaf ears, they proceeded 
on their journey to Asia, j. The Lacedaemonians* with a spirit 
disproportionate to their resources, flew to anm r and marched out to 
defend their country', blit were speedily oveqxiwerecL A thousand, the 
dower of their youth and valour, fell in the battle ; the rest of the arm v 

4 fled to the dty as fast as they could lay legs to the ground. If 
Damocrstus had acted with energy, trie Achaean?; could have entered 
the walls its tire rush of fugitives from the battlefield. As it was, he 
recalled his men from the pursuit, and then. Instead of pushing the 
siege vigorously, contented himself with overrunning and pillaging 

5 the territory, On leading his army home again, he was sentenced 
by ihc Adiaeans as a traitor to pay a fine of fifty talent*, and bein^ 
unable to find the money, he tied from Peloponn*^ 4. Diaeus, 
chosen to succeed him in the command T promised the envoys, who 
had been again sent fay MetelliLS, that he would not wage war on the 

_ lacetikeiuonums, but would abide the arrival of the mediator* 

6 fort* Rome. However, lie played trie Lacedaemonians another 
trick, by seduong from their allegiance and garrisoning the 
towms round about Sparta* thus providing the Achneans with 550 

7 many bases for attacking the i^ccdoemonian capital. 5. The 
Lacedaemonians chose Mtmakidas to command them against 
Diaeus; and though they were but ill equipped with the ammutih 
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Hons of war, though their coffer* especially were nearly 
the fields lav unwind, nevertheless he persuaded them la violate the 
tt ■ ctfmned and laid in ruins 4ie lawn of las us, situated cm 

made away with himself by drinking poison. Such was ^jnd of 
Meiialridas, who at the time of h« death ^ cnmrnauder.m^ol 
the Lacedaemon^ as he had previou^ been oi tht Adiaea - 

tS c£*, he p™«d hi^f 1» ™* “ d * 

the latter capacity the greatest rascal in the world. 


XIV 

i. The commissioners sent from ttotoe to arbitrate 
the Lacedaemonians and Actions arrived in ^ g 

them was Orestes. ... He summoned the m ^ te ^ 0t werc 
Achaean cities, including Diaeus, to meet him. v, hen uicy wen. 
come to his lodgings he unfolded to them the whole scheme, iow 
the Roman Senate deemed it fair that neither lacecacrnori um yet 
Corinth should belong to the Achaean League, ftn _ ' ^ ^ 
Heraclea under Oeto, and Orchomenus of Arcadia, should also be 

Zd from their common with the *3^* S££ 
they were not of the Achaean stock, and had 
been incorporated in the confederacy, a. "** stlU "P 1 ™* 
when the Achaean magistrates, without ^ a v?T y,^ 

rushed from the house and summoned the Achaems to a paruj 
mem 'Stay an hearing the decision of the Romans, immediately 

fell upon the Spartans who happened to be ^ymg 

^ed every one of them, not only those whom they knew ™ 

certain to be I jeeda emoiiians, but also those *h°m theymacT 

" S| .,«d or fcri* » ft™ d* ,-ot of theo 1 -U™“JSrf ° 

their shoes or clothes, or from their names. *■£.'^thence 
taking refuge m the house where Orcsfes Ittfeed, 
the Achaeans attempted to dmg by ^ ^ t 

-neaguea strove to bridle ^ 

gaol all the Lacedaemonians they had apprehend, I, ut J 
r,irked ouf the foreigners and let them go- I hey also 

Rome These men on their way to Rome 

which had been sent after the departure of “ *!"f b k 

affair* of l^edaemon and Actinia; so they turned and came back 
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4 Wi~ic.li them. WTien Draeo*' krm of office- had espiredr Critolaus was 
chosen general by the Achaeang. 

3 - J his Lritolaus was seized with a deep but senseless craving 
to, mate war on the Romans. By this tune the Roman com- 
mlsiioners had arrived to arbitrate between the I^eedaeiYirimans 
,vnd Achaean*; and Crkukius had a conference with them at Tet|ea 
b Arcadia, Though he was most unwitling to call a general 
assembly of the Achaenns, be despatched messengers whom, in the 
hearing ul the Romans, he charged to summon the deputies to the 
dteL Bui privately he sent word to the deputies of the various 

5 dries to stax away from the meetim:. When the members did mi 
appear; Ciitoiaus plainly showed his hand by desiring the Romans 
to wait for another assembly of the League, which would be in six 
months' time- tor he refused to treat with them without the authority of 
his; government. The commissioners saw r that they were being played 
upon, and so took their departure for Rome, 4, Bur CritolftUS 
assembled the Admeans in Corinth, and persuaded them to take 
amis against Sparta* and even to declare war openly against Rome. 

* Now when n king or a state goes to war and is unfortunates the issue 
in due to the jealousy of one of the higher powers, and thrown no 
slur on the persons who made the wsir. But rashness combined 
with weakness k madness rather than misfortune. It was this that 
ruined Cri tubus and the Achaean*. They were also goaded on by 
Rytbcas, who was then Eoeotartrh at Thebes; and the Thebans pro 

7 fessed that they would join heartily in the war. For the Thebans 
had been tried and sentenced by Metdlus to pay a fine, first, to the 
Phocians, for invading Phods; second, to the Euboeans, for dems* 
taring Euboea; and, third, to the Amphibians, for ravadnu their 
lands when the com was ripe. h & 


XV 

1. The Romans, informed of these facts hy the commissioners 
whom they had sent to Greece, as well ns by the despatches of 
MeteIIus, found the Admerms culpable, and ordered Mnmmius, who 
had been elected consul, to lead a fleet and army against them. As 
soon ns Metdlus got word of the approach of Mumiftius and his army, 
he made an effort to bring the war to an end before that general should 
a arrive in Greece. He therefore sent messengers to the Achaean^ 
ordering them to release Lacedaemon ami the other stales mentioned 
by the Romans from their connection with the League, and promising 
them an amnesty for thdr past disobedience. At the same time 
tliat be made these overtures, he was marching with his army from 
Macedonia* through Thessaly and by the l^mian Gulf. 2. But 
Critobus and the Achaeans would listen to no proposal* for an 
accommodation, and invested the town of Heradca, which refused 
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to join the Achaean League. However, when Critokus learned 3 
from his scouts that the Romans under Mcleilus had crossed 
the Spercheus, he fled to Searphea in Lucris, without daring to 
offer Met dins tattle in the |>ass between Heradea and I hermopylae. 

Not even the spot where the Lacedaemonians hart fought for Greece 
gainst the Modes, and the Athenians had fought as gloriously 
a-ainst the Gauls, could fire with bright hope that craven heart. 

" \ little wav outside of Scarphea the Roman general came up 4 
with the fugitives. The carnage was great, and about 1 thousand 
ndsoners fell into his hands. Ctitolaus was not seen alive alter the 
battle, nor was he found among the dead. It he ventured to 
plunge into the salt marsh at the foot of Mount Oeta, he must 
infallibly have sunk into the depths unnoticed anti unknown. 

But his death gives ample scope for conjecture. Meantime a 5 
thousand picked Arcadian troop, who cast m their lor wdh 
Critolaus, had taken the fidd and advanced as for as Elalea 
in Phocis, where they were received into the city on the length 
of some ancient tie of kinship, real or imaginary. but when 
news came of the defeat of the Achaean* under Cntobus, the 
Phocirms ordered the Arcadians out of Elatea. As they were 
retreating into Pdoponnese, the Romans under MeteUus crune 
noon them at Chacronea. I'herc and then the gods of Greece 
took vengeance on the An adians, who were now slaughtered by the 
Romans on the very ground where they had left the Greeks to Jig ;t 
against Philip and the Macedonians, 

, Diaeus now came forward once more and took the command j 
of the Achaean army, rollowing the example set by Miltiades an 
the Athenians before the battle of Marathon, he set the slaves free, 
and called out all the men of military age from the cities of Achaia 
and Arcadia. Inclusive of slaves, the levy aniounted to six 
hundred horse and fourteen thousand foot. But new 1 Jmeu, acted S 
like an utter fool Though he knew what a poor fight the whole 
Achaean forces under Critelaus had made against MeteUus, ne 
detached four thousand men under Alcamenes and sent them to 
garrison the city of Megara, and to intercept the march of MeteUu* 
and the Romans if they should advance that way. 5. Alter 9 

the overthrow of the picked Arcadian troops at Chaeronca, 
MeteUus marched with his army against Thetas, for the T tab ana 
had joined the Achaeans in besieging Heradea, and had 
taken part in the battle of Scarphea. The whole population, 
male and fertiate. old and young, now abandoned the city and 
roamed up and down Ifoeotia, or fled to the mountain - tops. 
MeteUus, however, allowed his men neither to fire the sanctuaries in 
of the cods nor to pull down the buildings; and he forbade 
them to kill or make prisoner any of the Thebans; only he gave 
orders that if Pytheas were taken, he should he brought to him. 
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Pythcas quickly discovered, and being taken to Metdlus, be 
pjid ibe forfeit On the approach of the Roman army io Megara, 
Akaruenes and his men did not stand their ground, but fled to die 
it Achaean camp at Corinth, The Megamns surrendered the city to 
the Romans without striking a blow 1 . When Metdltn reached the 
Isthmus, he again made overtures of peace to the Achaeans, for be 
was bent on winding up the affairs of Achaia as well as of Mace¬ 
donia. But the stubborn folly of Diaeiis baffled till bis efforts. 


XVI 

i. In the early morning Mummius joined the Roman army, He 
was accompanied by Orestes, who had formerly come to settle the 
difference between the I-accdaumonmns and Achaeans. On his 
arrival Mummius sent away Metcllua and his troops to Macedotiia, 
and remained himself at the Isthmus till his whole force should 
assemble. The cavalry mustered three thousand five hundred 
strong: the infantry amounted to twenty three thousand To these 
were °addcd a carps of Cretan archers; and Attains sent from 
Pergamlis on the Caicus a contingent under the command of 

3 Philopoemea An advance guard* consisting of the auxiliaries and 
some Italian troops was ported by Mummius at a distance of 
twelve furlongs a. But the haughty Romans kept a careless look¬ 
out, the enemy surprised them in the first watch of the night, put 
some to the sword, and drove in the main body on the camp, 
capturing about five hundred shields. Flushed with their success 
in this skirmish, the Achaean* drew out in order of battle without 

3 waiting for the Romans to attack. But the moment Mummius 
advanced to meet them the Achaean horse took to flight, without 
standing even the first charge of the Roman cavalry. The foot, 
disheartened by the rout of the horse, nevertheless abided the 
onslaught of the Roman infantry, and though outnumbered and faint 
with wounds stood their ground bravely, till a thousand picked 

4 Roman troops fell cm thdr Hank, Then they broke and fled* Now if 
Diaeus had boldly thrown himself into Corinth after the battle and 
opened the gates to the fugitives, the Achaeans might have been 
able to get favourable terms from Mumming who would have been 
reduced to the lingering operations of a siege, 3. But, instead of 
that, while his men were still wavering, he fled straight for Megalo¬ 
polis. Very different from his behaviour towards the Achaeans was 
the behaviour of Call istratus, son of Empcdu^ towards the Athenians. 

$ CaUistratus commanded a cavalry regiment in Sicily When the 
Athenians with all their allies fell at the river Asinarus, he gallantly 
cut his way through the enemy at the head of hh regiment But 
as soon as he had brought most of his men safe to Catana, he 
wheeled about and rode back to Syracuse the way he came, There, 
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finding the enemy still =nps«*i 1* P“^' n S ** ^“2 
he cut down five of them, and then fell, horse and man together, 
covered with mortal wounds. Thus he shed lustre not only on 6 
himself, but on his count ry, hy choosing to ^ve his regiment 
and to die himself, 4. But 1 (incus, after nuraflg the Achaean* 
brought the evii tidings to the people of Megalopolis* and having 
put his wife to death with his own hand, to Pot her 
the hands of the enemy, he drank poison and died. [_hus the 
parallel which he presented to Menakkks in the rapacity of hit Uft, 
he now completed by the cowardice of his deal v _ 

- \t nightfall the fugitives from the battlefield who had 7 
escaped* to Corinth lied from the city, and most of ihu popular 
lion fled also. Though the gates stood open, Mummtus hesitated 
at first to enter the city, for he suspected that an ambush might be 
Uirkine irmdt the walls* But on the second tiny after the Untie he 
stormed the city and set it on fire. Most of the people found to A » 
were massacred by- the Romans, and Mumm.ui sold the worn™ and 
children. He sold also such of [he liberated slaves as had^ fought m 
the ranks of the Aehaeans, and had not met their death on the battk- 
field. The most admired monuments of piety and art he carritd 
off: the less valuable he presented to I’hilopoemer. the general ir 
Attains, and in my time the spoils of Cnnnth were stiU to be seen at 
PngamtiB. He also dismantled the walls of all the cities that a 9 
fought against the Romans, and he disarmed the inhabitants without 
waiting tor assessors to be sent from Rome. 6. V>bea they “.me 
put down the democracies, and established the governmen on _ 
ba.ne of a property qualification. Greece was assEistM to fay ri ■ l, 
and owners of property were forbidden to aot I®'5 e prol^^rj a roa ^ 
all national confederacies, whether Achaean, ihocian, Boeo , 
what not. were dissolved ?< Not many y oars after wardsthe Romans to 
took pity on Greece, and restored the old national confederates and 
the right af acquiring property abroad, They further remitted all l 
fines imposed by Mummius, who had ordered the Boeotians to pay 
a hundred talents to the Heradeots and Euboetti* and the Admeans 
to pay two hundred talents to the Ucedaemomars. Of |h«e 
burdens the Greeks were relieved by the Romans I hut to this day 
a governor is still sent to Gr««. The Romans call lum the 
gmemor, not of Greece, but of Achaia because the Arhaean, were 
at the head of Greece at the time ol the Roman conqui,!.!. I he 
WOT ended in the arehonship □£ Anttthcus at Athene in hundred 
and sixtieth Olympiad, in which the prize was won by Diodorus of 
StCyon. 

XVII 

1, This was the period when Greece sank to the lowest depth 
of weakness, From time immemorial, indeed, parts o it a ct ' 
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listed and ravaged by the baud of God, Argos had reached the 
highest pitch of power in the heroic age, but after the Dorian revolu- 

a rion the favour of fortune deserted her. The Ante race revived after 
the Peloponnesian war and the plague, and raised its head once more 
above water, but only to be dragged down, a few years later, by the 
vigorous power of Macedonia. From Macedonia the wrath of 
Alexander fell like a thunderbolt upon Boeotian Thebes, Epam- 
inondas the Theban, and afterwards the Achaean war, proved the 
bane of Lacedaemon* Then, like a fresh shoot on a blasted and 
withered trunk, the Achaean League arose on the ruins of Greece. 
But the roguery and cowardice of Its generals blighted the growing 

3 plant 3* In a later age, when Lhe Roman Empire devolved on Nero, 
he gave the Roman people the rich and fruitful island of Sardinia, 
and, taking Greece in exchange, he set it free. Musing on this 
deed of Nero, I was struck by the truth of Plato's saying, that 
crimes of extraordinary magnitude and audacity proceed not from 
common men, but from a noble nature depraved by a vicious 

4 upbringing* But the Greeks could not profit by the boon. For 
when Nero had been succeeded on the throne by Vespasian, they 
fell out among themselves* and Vespasian commanded that they 
should again pay tribute and submit to a governor, the Emperor 
remarking that Greece had forgotten what it was to be free. Such 
I found to be the cOutsc of Achaean history. 

5 3* The boundary between A chain and Etls is formed by the 
river Larisus. There is a temple of Larisaean Athena at the river, 
and al>out thirty furlongs from the Larisus is the Achaean city of 
Dymc. This was the only Achaean city that was subject to 
Philip, son of Demetrius j hence tbu Roman general Sulplrius 
allowed his army to sack it. Afterwards Augustus annexed it to 

6 Pat me. Its rente ancient name was Palea; but while the Ionians 
still held it they gave it the name which it still retains, but whether 
the name i* derived from a native woman Pyme, or from Uyma.% 
son of Aegimius, I am not sure. No one, however, is likely to be 
embarrassed by the elegiac verses on the statue of Oebotas at 
Olympia. Debotas was a man of Dyme w r bo won a victory in the 
foot-race in the sixth Olympiad, and received the honour of a statue 
at Olympia in the eightieth Olympiad, in consequence of an oracle 
from Delphi- The inscription on lhe statue runs thus :— 

7 This ss Ocboias, son of Ocnias, who by a victory in Lhe race 

Made his native Palea yet more foiM among the Achaeans- 

It need embarrass no one that in lhe Inscription the town is called 
Palea, and not Djme. For it is a Greek custom to introduce the 
older instead of the later names into poetry. Thus thev call 
Atnphiaraus and Adrastus Phoronids, and they style Theseus an 
Erechtbid. 
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i A little before you come to the city of Dyme is the grave of B 
SwtratBS on the right of the road. He was a lad, a native Df the 
place: they sav he was beloved by Hercules, and because he died 
while Hercules was still among men, Hercules made the tomb for 
him and offered him some of the hair of his head. To this day the 
barrow is surmounted by a tombstone on which Hercules is repre¬ 
sented In relief It is said that the natives also offer sacrifice to 

Sosmrtus as to a hero, . 

- TheK is a temple of Athena at Dyme, and a most ancient 5 
image of her. There is also a sanctuary of Mother Dindymene and 
Attis, Who Attis was 1 could not discover, for it is a secret 
HermesianaK, the elegiac poet, says that Attis wns a jon oi Laiaus, 
a Phrygian, and that he was a eunuch from his mother s womb. 
When he grew up ho migrated, according to Hertnesianaa, to l.ydia, 
and celebrated the orgies of the Mother |ur the Lydians, who honoured 
him so highly that Zeus, incensed at him, sent a boar to ravage use 
fields of the Lydians, Thereupon Attis and some of the Lydians were ia 
slain by the boar, and in consequence of this the Galatians of Pesstrms 
abstain from swine. But the popular belief about Attis is different, 
and they have a local story about him, how that Zeus in his v eep kt 
fait seed on the ground r and in course of time the earth produced a 
demon with two genital organs, one of a man and one ol a woman; 
and this demon they name Agdistls. But the gods feared Agdisbs, 
and cut off hi* male organ of generation, from it sprang an it 
almond-tree with ri]ie fruit, and they say that a daughter or 
the river Snngtirius took of the fruit and put it in her bosom. 
The fruit immediately vanished and she conceived. 1 he male 
child whom she bore was cx|tosrsd, but a Ite-gOat tended Imn, As 
the bov grew In stature his beauty was more than human, and 
Agdistis loved him. But when Attis was grown to man s estate, 
his relations sent him to Pcssiims to wed the king's daughter. As a 
tiie wedding song was being sung. Agdktis appeared, and Attis m a 
fit of madness mutilated himself so did his fatber-iP-Liw. Lut 
Agdistis repented of what he had done to Attis, and he got Zeus to 
grant that no part of Attis - body should moulder or decay. These 
are the hcsE-ktiown stories about Atlm 

6 , ]n ihe territory of B>me is also <tbfc gravo of the runner M 
Oebotas. Thmic.il Oeboto wan the- first Achaean who won a victory 
it Olymda he received no special honour from the Aclmeans- 
Therefore he prayed that no Achaean should « tn an■ OljTuptc victory 
any more, and there must have been one of the gods who took care 
riiat the eur^e of OeboU5 should be fulfilled >. But at lusl t by 
sending to Delphi, the Achaesmi learned why it was that they failed 
to win the Olympic crown, So they dedicated t-ic^iatut: of Oebatas 
at Olympia, and bestowed other marks of honour upon him; and 
after they bad done so* Sostratus of Fellene won a victory in (he 
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boys' footrace, To this day Achaean* who mean to compete ac^ 
Olympia are wqnt to offer sacrifice to flebotas as to a hero n and* it 
they are victorious, to place a wreath on his statue at Olympia* 

XVIII 

s. About forty Furlongs heyond Dyme the river Tim* Mis into 
the sea, and beside the Pirns once stood the Achaean city ofOknus. 
With the poets who have sung of Hercules and his deeds a favourite 
Ehetne is l lexamcntis king of Okmis, and the reception he gave to 
Hercules. That Olenus was from the first a small town is proved 
by an degy composed by Hermcsianax on the Centaur Eurytion; 
and in coutse of time they say that the inhabitants* being a feeble 
folk* abandoned Olenus and migrated to Pirae and Euryteae. 

Z 1 T About eighty furlongs from the river Pirns is the dty of 
Painie t and not far from the city the river Glatictis falls into the sere 
The antiquaries of Patme say that the first man who dwelt in the 
land wns Eimeliia, an aboriginal, and that fie rdgned over a few 
people. When Triptokmua came from Attics he gave Eumdus 
seed to sow, and taught him to build a city* which bumelus 

3 named Aroe. because of the tilling of the soiL They say that once 
' when TriptBlemus had fallen asleep* Antheas, a son of Eumelus* yaked 

the dragons to the cat of TripEokrcius, and tried to sow the ground 
him self. But he fell off the chariot and was killed, and Tnptolemiis 
and Eumelus together founded a dty, and called it Antbea after 

4 Eumdil*’ son. A third city, JVksatk* was founded between Aflthea 
and Aroe. 3. As to the stories which the people of Patrae tell about 
! )ienysus, how he was brought up at Mesatis* and there ran all sorts 
of risk?, from the plots of the l‘itans, I will not contradict them, 
but will allow them to eiqilam the name of Mesatis in their own way. 

% Afterwards when the Achaeans had expelled the Ionium, Patrcuy, 
non of PreugeneSj son of Agcnoq forbade the Adi a cans to settle in 
Anthm ajid Mesabs, but at Aroe he built a wall of a wider circuit in 
order to include die town of ^kroe within it, and he named the city 
Patrau alter himself. 4, Now Agenor, the lather of Preugeucs, was a 
5on of Areas* son of Am pyx* and Ampyk was a son, of Fdias, who 
was a son of Aeginetes, who was a son of ikrites, who was n 
son of llaipalug, who was a son of Amyclas, who was a son of 
6 lzicedaemcn. Such was the ancestry of Palrcus, la course of 
time the Patreans evoked over on their own account to Actolk to 
help the Amelkins in their war with the Omuls : they took this srep 
out of friendship for the AutoLimik, and they were the only Ac bacons 
who did so. But in consequence both of the unspeakable reverses 
which they sustained in the batiks* and of the poverty by which most 
of them were oppressed, all but a few of the inhabitants abandoned 
Putin#, and dispersed up and down the country out of love for an 
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agricultural life. Besides Patras the towns they dwelt in were 
Mentis, Anther Boluia, Argyra, and Arba. Bui Augustus, cither 7 
because he thought Patras was a convenient place far vessels to touch 
at in passing, or for some other reason, brought back the people 
from the other towns to Patr&e, and he incorporated with them the 
Achaeana of Rhypes, after racing tha; town to the ground. Of all 
the Achaeans he conferred freedom ou the Pair cans alone, and he 
further invested them with all the other privileges which are 
common])' accorded to a Roman colony, 

6. In the acropolis of Palme is a sanctuary of Artemis Laphria, S 
The name of the goddess is Foreign, and her image also was brought 
from elsewhere. For when Calydon and the rest of Aetulia had 
been depopulated by the Emperor Augustus, the inhabitants being 
removed and sullied at Nicopolis above Actium as part of the 
population of that new dty t the Patreans got possession of ihe 
imago of Laphria. Most of the images from Actolia and Acamanin 
were taken to MicopoSis by order of Augustus* but he pve 10 the 
Patreans some of the spoils of Calydon, including the image of 
Laphria, which in my time was still worshipped in the acropolis of 
Pairae. They say that the goddess was called by the surname of 
Lapbria after a man of Pbock, the ancient image of Artemis having 
been set up at Calydon by Laphrius* son of Clatalius, son of Delphus. 
But some say that the wrath of Artemis* which had been stirred by io 
O cneus, in course of lime pressed more lightly {tlaphrotetrm) on the 
Calydenians* and they hoEd that this was the cause of the goddess's 
surname. The image represents the goddess burning: il is of 
ivory and gold, the work of two N’aupactians, Menaechmus and 
Soidas. They am supposed to have lived not much later than 
Gmachus of Sicyou and CaJlon of Aegina 7. Every year the 11 
Patreans hold a festival called the Laphria sn honour of Artemis, 
at which they Have a pecnEiar mode of sacrifice. Round ihe altar 
in a circle they sel up green logs of wood, each of them sixteen ells 
long, and inside this fence they pile the driest wood on the altar. tVhen 
the time of the festival is at hand they construct a smooth accent to 
the altar by heaping earth on the altar steps. The festival opens with 12 
a most gorgeous procession in honour of Artemis, the rear being 
brought up by the virgin priestess riding on a car drawn hy deer. 
The sacrifice, however, does not take place till the following day: 
it is not merely an affair of state, but a highly popular festival. For 
the people bring the edible kinds of birds and victims of every sort* 
and throw them alive on the altar; also wild boars* deer, and roe: 
others bring the cubs of wolves and bears, others the full-grown 
beast?,. They also lay on the altar the fruit of cultivated trees. 
Next they set fire to the wood. I have seen a hear and other tj 
beasts struggling to get out at the first burst of the flames, and some 
of them actually escaping by sheer strength. But the people who 
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threw them in drag them hack again to the burning pile. They do 
not remember that any one was ever wounded by the beasts* 

xrx 

i + Between the temple of Laphria and the altar there is the 
tomb of Emypylus. Who he was and why he came to the country 
I shall relate presently* hut I must first explain the state of affairs 
at the time of his arrival. The Tonians who inhabited Aioe* 
Anther and Mesatis possessed in common a precinct and temple 
of Artemis ssimamed Triclaria; and every year they celebrated 
a festival and vigils in her honour. The priesthood of the 
goddess was held by a virgin till it was time for her to be sent 

2 away to a husband 2. Well, they say that once on a time it 
happened that the priesthood of the goddess was held by a 
most lovely maid s Comaetho, and she had a lover Mekinppus, the 
best and handsomest of bis fellows, He, when he hud won the 
maiden’s Jove* asked her in marriage of her father. But somehow 
it is cliaractcristiC of old age to thwart the young, and especially 
to be deaf to the sighs ot youthful lovers. So ft fared with this 
loving pair: their mutual wishes met only with rebuffs from the 

3 parents of both. Their sad story proves, what has been proved in 
many and many a case beside, that love will break the laws of 
men and trample on the worship of the gods. For they met in the 
sanctuary of Artemis and took their fill uf love; and it was not the 
last time they were to turn the sanctuary into a wedding chamber. 
But straightway the wasting anger of Artemis fell upon the people; 
for the earth yielded no fruits, and strange distemper- broke out and 

4 swept many away. When at last they betook them to the oracle at 
Delphi, the Pythian priestess denounced the lovers, and a behest 
of the oracle ordained that they should be sacrificed to Artemis, and 
thal every year the people should sacrifice to the goddess a youth 
and a maiden, the fairest of their sex. Therefore the river that runs 
by the sanctuary of Tricfnrfa, and that was nameless before, received 

5 the name of Amillcbus {* the ruthless stream') + Piteous, indeed, was 
the fine of the innocent youths and maidens who perished on 
account of Mukmippus and Comaetho, and piteous too the lot of 
their kinsfolk. But the lovers* I take it, were beyond the roach of 
sorrow; for to man, and to man alone, better is it than life itself to 
love and to be loved* 

<5 +> The way in which these human sacrifices came to an end is 

said to have been as follows. The people had previously received 
art oracle from Delphi to the effect that a strange kin^ would come to 
their land bringing a strange demon with him, and would stop the 
sacrifice to Triclaria, Now, in the division of the sfioils which took 
place among the Greeks after the taking of Ilium, Eurypylu_s son of 
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Euaemou, received a chest, and in tins chest was an image of Dionysus, 
The image* they say, was a work of Hephaestus, and it was a gilt ol Zetis 
to Dardanus. Two other stories arc told about the chest; one is that 7 
it was left behind by Aeneas in his flight; the other is that Cassandra 
threw it away that it might bring misfortune on the Creek who 
should find it. However that may be, Eurypylus opened the chest 
and saw the image, and no sooner did he see it than be went out ot 
hhi mind, and mad he continued, with a few lucid intervals In 
this condition he steered, not for Thessaly, but for the gulf and 
town of Cirrbn, and thence he went up to Delphi and consulted the 
oracle about his malady. They say the oracle told him, wherever 3 
he should find people offering a strange sacrifice, there to set down 
the chest and take up his abode. Well* the wind wafted \m ships 
to the coast of Aioc, and landing he found a youth and maiden 
being haled to the altar of Triclark He easily perceived that this 
was the sacrifice referred to by the oracle, and the natives on their 
side were also reminded of oracle when they saw a king whom 
they had never beheld before; and as for the chest, the) shrewdly 
suspected there was some god In it. So the disorder of Enrypylus 9 
and die local sacrifice came to an end together, and ^the ^ri%cr 
got its present name of M ilichus ( E the kindly stream )- Some 
writers, however, say that the hero of this talc was not the Thessalian 
Eurypylus, but another Eurypyks* &on of Dexamenus, king of 
Olenus. They hold that this latter Eurypylus went with Hercules 
on hb expedition to Ilium and received the chest from him. 1 he 
rest of their story' is the same. But I am sure Hercules knew all » 
about fbe chest, if it really was such a wonderful chest, and I do not 
believe that knowing about it he would ever have ghen it nwaj to 
a comrade in arm*, “ Besides, the Patreans have no recollection of 
any E»irypy h% except Eurypyhis son of Euaemon nay more, thej 
sacrifice Eo him as a hero every year at the time when they celebrate 
the festival of Dionysus, 


XX 

t. The god in the chest is untuned Acsymnetes (* president 
The persons who specially wait upon him are nine men, chosen by 
the people for their worth out of the whale population, and as many 
women. On one night during the festival the priest carries the 
chest outside; which is a distinction peculiar to this particular 
night. Moreover, a certain number of the native children go down 
to the Milid>us, their heads wreathed with ear* of corn. It was 
thus that they used in the olden days to dock thu children whuns 
thev led to be sacrificed to Artemis. In our time they by up the i 
wreaths of corn in the sanctuary of the goddess ; and after bathing m 
the river, and putting wreaths of ivy on their heads, they go to the 
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sanctuary of Acsymnetes. Such are the ceremonies which they 
perform, 2 + Within the enclosure of Laphria is a temple of 
Fan&cbuean Athena ; her inifige is of ivory and gold, 

3 On the way to the lower city you come to a sanctuary of Mother 
Dindymene, in which Atlis also is worshipped No image of him is 
shown; the image of the Mother is of stone In the market'place is a 
temple of Olympian Zeus ‘ the god is represented seated on a throne* 
with Athena standing beside the throne; Over against t lie sanctuary 
of Olympian Zeus is an image of Hera and n sanctuary of Apollo, 
The image of Apollo is of bronze; it represents the god naked* but 
with sandals on his feet, and with one foot resting on the skull of an 
ox_ l or that Apollo takes great delight tn caitle is down by 
Alcaeus in his hymn to Hermes where he describes how Hennes 
stole the fcine of ApoHa And before Alcaeus was bom Homer had 
told how Apollo herded the kine of Lao me don for hire s m the 
//rW he assigns to Poseidon the verses : — 

5 Truly 1 built for the Trojans a waE] round ihe dty 1 , 

A wn|] broad and very beautiful, that the dry might be impugnable ; 
But thou, Phoebus, didst tend ihe rolling, crumpled-horned kinc. 

This, we may conjecture* is the meaning of the ox skull In the 
market place there is an image of Athena in the open air, and in 
front of it is the grave of Fattens. 

G 3 . Adjoining the market-place is die Music Hall Here there is 
an image of Apollo worth seeing : it was made from the spoils when 
the Patreans alone of the Achaeans helped the Aetolmns against 
the Gallic hose This Music Hall is the grandest in Greece, except 
the one ai Athens, which excels it both in stxe and in its whole 
style. The latter was erected by the Athenian Herodes in memory 
of lik dead wife. In my book on Attica this Muste Hall is nor 
mentioned* because my description -if Athens was finished before 
7 Herodes began t.. build the ball Tn the market-place of i true, at 
the- exit adjoining the sanctuary of Apollo, there k a gate surmounted 
by gilded statues of Fattens* Freugenes, and Athcrion j the two 
latter are represented as boys because Pat reus k so also. 4 . 
J'adng the market-place, just at the way out of St, there i* a 
$ precinct of Artemis and n temple of the Lady or the Lake. ^Vhtn 
the Dorians were now in possession of Lacedaemon and Argos* it k 
said that Preugenes, in obedience io a dream, stole the image of she 
1 |r -i? °f clli - 1 I d:-: from Sparta, being assisted in the enterprise by 
thtz most devoted of his slaves The image thus brought from 
1 ncedaemon k generally kept ni Mesoa* because that was the place 
to which Preagenes brought it originally. But when they celebrate 
rhe festival in honour of the Lady of the Lake, one of the slaves of 
the goddess fetches the ancient wooden imager from Me^on tn the 
ypredsict in the city 5 . <Adjoining this precinct arc other 
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sanctuaries: tliey do not stand open to the sky. and the entrance to 
them is through the colonnades. The image of Aesculapius is of 
stone* except the drapery : chat of Athena. is of ivory and gold. n 
front of the sanctuary of Athena is the tomb of Preugenes, c> 
sacrifice to Preugenes yearly as to a hero^ and also to Pattens at the 
time when they celebrate the festival of the Lady of the Lake. Not 
far from the theatre is a temple of N emesis, and another o 
Aphrodite: the statues of both ate of white marble and ot colossal 
size. 

XXI 

i. In this part of the city there is also a sanctuary of Dionysus 
sumamed Calydonian, for the image of Dionysus also was brought 
from Calydon. While Calydon was still inhabited, among t.ic Uuj- 
domains who were priests to the god there was one Coresus, than 
whom no mao ever suffered so cruelly from love. He loved a girl 
Callirhoc, but the damsel 1 * haired of him was just as deep as wjl* his 
love of her. When all his pray ere and promises availed noi to a 
shake her resolution, he betook himself as a suppliant to i *- aL3a Pj 
of Dionysus. The god hearkened to the prayer of his pri^t, and 
straightway the Caly donums went out of their minds as if with 
wine; and died raving. So they applied to the oracle at 
Dodona; for the people who inhabited that part of the con¬ 
tinent, to wit, the Aecolians and their neighbours the Acaranmans 
and Epirots, thought that no oracles were so true as the 
oracles given by the doves and the oak-tree. At the time 1 5 P^ 3 
of the oracle of Dodona declared that the calamity was due to the 
wrath of Dionysus, and that there would be no deliverance from tl 
until CoK&us had sacrificed to 1 'ionvsus either L'allrrhoe iicree.i. or 
some one who should dare to die Inr her. Finding no way o escape, 
the damsel sought refuge with those who had brought her tip; but 
she got no protection from them, so there was nothing left font hut 
that she should be slain. When the preparations fur the sacrifice 4 
h;,d been made as the oracle of Dodona had directed, the damsel 
was brought like a victim to the altar, and Cretans stood ready to 
offer the sacrifice ; but, yielding to the impulse of love rather than 01 
anger, he siew himself instead of her, thus giving proof of the most 
unfeigned affection that ever was heard of. But when Caihrhoe saw ■ 
Curesus lying dead she repented, and, touched with pity (or him and 
shame at her own treatment of him, she cut her t real at i s f ir,n § 
which is in Calydon not far from the harbour, and which has been 

called CaUirhoe after her ever since. 

2. Near the theatre at Fatrae is a precract sacred to a 6 
native woman. Here are images of Dionjuus, one tor eac o ^ e 
ancient towns after which they are named, their names being 
Mesateus, Antheus, and Arocu* At the fesbval of Dionysus 
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these images are brought to the sanctuary of AeSymnetes, which 
stands on the right hand side of the street as you. go from the 
? market-place towards the seaside quarter of the city. Going still 
lower down irom the sanctuary of Acsymnetts, you come to another 
sanctuary with an image of stone. It is called the sanctuary of 
Safety, and is said to have been founded by Eurypylui: after he had 
recovered from ms madness, 

3 - Beside the harbour is a temple of Poseidon with a standing 
image of stone. Besides the names which poets have bestowed on 
Foseidon to trick out their verses, and the special local names 
which are given to him in various places, the following surnames 
are universally applied to him—Peiagaeus {* marine 'i Asphalius 
n ('securer'), and Mippius ('of horses 1 ). Various reasons might 
he given why Poseidon is called Hippius; for my part, I con¬ 
jecture that he got the name as the inventor of horsemanship. 
Certainly Homer, in the description of the chariot-race, puts into the 
mouth of Mcnelana a challenge to swear by this god:—- 

Lay thy hand on the horsey and by the Eanh-hqltling, Earth- 
shaking god 

Swear that thou didst not guilefully obstruct my car. 

\i And Patuphos, who composed for the Athenians their most ancient 
hymns* says that Poseidon is 

Giver of horses and of ships with spread sails. 

Thus he got the name of Hippius from horsemanship, and for no 
other reason. 

ID 4. At PatraCp not (ar from the sanctuary of Poseidon, are 
sanctuaries of Aphrodite. One of the two images was dragged up 
by some fishermen in their net a generation ago. Close to the 
harbour are two bronze images, one of Ares r and another of Apollo. 
The Image of Aphrodite, who has a precinct beside the harbour also, 
is of wood, except the face, hands, and feet s which are of stone. 
m There is alto a grove beside the sea: it has pleasant walks, and is 
altogether an agreeable place to while away the hours in summer 
time. In this grove there are also temples of the gods* one of Apcllo r 
another of Aphrodite. Their images arc of stone. Adjoining the 
grove is a sanctuary of Demeter : she and her daughter are repre¬ 
sented standing ; but the image of Earth is seated 5. In front of 
15 sanctuary of Dcmcter is a spring Between the spring and the 
temple is a stone wall, but on the outside there Is a way down to 
the spring. Here there is an infallible mode of divination, not, how, 
ever, for all matters, hut only in cases of sickness. They tie a mirror 
to a fine cord, and let it down so far that it shah not plunge into the 
spring, but merely gnure the surface of the water with its rim. Thou 
after praying to the goddess and burning incense, they look into the 
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natjTor T and it shows them the ikk person cither living or dead So 
truthful k this water, tL Very Hear Cyaneae, in Lycia, there is an tj 
oracle of Apollo Thyixeus, where in like manner the water will show 
to any one who looks into the spring whatever be wishes ta sec. Near 
the grove at Pal me t fa ere are also two sanctuaries uf Seraphs : in one 
of them !h the tomb of Aegyptm, son of Pdas. The Pacreati^ say 
that he tied to Aroe partly because the tragic fate of his sons had 
made him shudder at the very name of Argos, and still more 
because be was in fear of 1 fanaus. 1 herd is also a sanctuary of u 
Aesculapius at Patrae, It is above the acropolis, near the gate that 
leads to Mesatis, 

7. The women of Patrac arc twice as many as the men, and 
more charming women arc nowhere to be seen. Most of tliern earn 
their livelihood by the fine flax that: grows in Elis; for they weave 
it into nets for the hair and dre&ses. 

XXII 

i T pharae, an Achaean city, belongs to Patrae, to which it was 
annexed by Augustus. The road from Patrac to Fhamc h one 
hundred find fifty furlongs: the city lies about seventy furlong inland 
from the sea. Near Fharae flows a river Piems. I suppose st is the 
game river which past the ruins of Olcnus, and is called Pirus 
by the people of the coast. Beside the river is a grove of plane- 
trees* most of which are hollow with age, and so big that people 
picnic in their hollow trunks, ay r and sleep there too if they have 
a mind. 2. The market place at Phatae is spacious and in the old 2 
style. In the middle of it is a stone image of Hermes with a beard : 
it stands on the ground, and is of the square shapej but of no 
great size. An inscription on it states that it was dedicated by 
Simylus, a Messenian. It is called the Market God, and beside it 
an oracle is established. In front of the image is a hearth made of 
atone, with bronze lamps clamped to it with lead He who would 3 
inquire of the god comes at evening and bums incense on the hearth, 
fills the lamps with oil, lights ihcni, lays a coin of the country called 
a copper on the altar to the right of the image, and whispers his 
question, whatever it may be, into the ear of the god I hen be 
Stops his ears and leaves the market-place j and when he is gone 
a little way outside, he takes his hands from his cars, and whatever 
words he hears he regards as an oracle. L he Egyptians have a 4 
similar mode of divination at the sanctuary of Apia* At Pharae 
there is also a sacred water * the spring is named the stream of 
Hermes, and they do not catch the fish in it because they esteem them 
sacred to the god+ 3- Gsrefi to the image stand about thirty square 
stones: those the people of Pharae revere* giving to each stout the 
name of a god In die olden time all the Greeks worshipped tin- 
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5 wrought stones instead of image** About fifteen furlongs from the 
city there is a grove of the Dioscuri. The trees axe mostly laurels: 
there is no temple in it, our any images: the natives say that the 
images were taken to Rome. In the grove h an altar of unhewn 
stones, I could not ascertain whether the founder of Fharae was 
P hares* son of Phylodamia* daughter of Danaus., or some one else of 
the same name. 

fi 4, Tritia, another Achaean city, lies inland, but belongs to 
Patrae, to which it too was assigned by the emperor. It b a 
hundred and twenty furlongs from Ph&rae. Before you enter the 
city there is a tomb of white marble,, which is worth seeing, especially 
for its paintings, which are by Nicias, An ivory chair is seen with 
a comely young woman seated on it; at her side stands a maid- 
7 servant with a parasol. A young and beardless man stands erect, 
wearing a tunic with a purple robe over it: beside him is a servant 
with darts, who is leading some hunting dogs. I could not leant 
their names; but any one could guess that a husband and wife are 
S. here buried together. 5. Some say that the founder of Tritia was 
Cdbidas, who came from Cumae in the land of the Qpici Others 
say that. Artis had connection with a virgin priestess of Athene 
named Trim, a daughter of Triton, and that from their union 
sprang Melanippus* who when he was grown up founded the city 
9 and named it after his mother. ti* In Tritia there is a sanctuary 
of the Gods called Greatest Their images are made of day. 
Every" year the people celebrate ct festival in their honour, ju at 
like the festival that the Greeks hold in honour of Dionysus. 
There is also a temple of Athena : the present image is of stone ; 
but the ancient image, the people of Tritia say, was carried to Rome. 
The people here are wont to sacrifice both to Ares and to Tritia. 
tv j. These cities are at some distance from the and are 
thoroughly inland. But sailing from Pairae to Acgium, the first 
cape you pass is named llhium t fifty furlongs, from Pulrae. Fifteen 
furlongs from the cape is the harbour of Pflnormus, and from 
Fanormus it is another fifteen to the so-called Fort of Athena, 
From the Fort of Athena it b a sail of ninety furlongs along the coast 
to the harbour of Erincuo, and from Frineus to Aegium it is sixty 
furlongs. But the read by land is about forty furlongs shorter than 
11 the route I have described. Not far from the city of I 1 .! trie is the 
river Milichus and die sanctuary of the goddess Triclaria, which no 
longer contains an image. The sanctuary is On the right. Beyond 
the Mjiichus you conic to another river named the Charadim The 
flocks and herds that drink of this river in spring usually bring forth 
males* and therefore the herdsmen remove than to another part 
of the country, all except the cows* which they leave at the river, 
because bulls are more suited than cows for sacrifices and for field 
labour ; but in the case of other live stock the female is preferred- 
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i P After the Charadrus there axe some inconsiderable mins of a 
city Argyra, and a spring Atgyra on the right of the high road, and a 
river Selemnus descending to the ^eiL 2 . I he people of the distract 
have a story about this Strletunus + how he was a blooming youth who 
fed his flocks here, and Argyll wus a sea-nymph, who, smitten with 
love of Selemnus, used to come up from the sea to visit him 
and slept by his side. But soon his bloom bad tided,, and the - 
nymph would visit him no more. Thus left forlorn he died oi love, 
and was turned by Aphrodite into a river, Sticli is the tale the 
Patmans tell But cyen when turned into water he still [o\ed 
Argyra (as the stoty goe^ that Alpbetis sdll loves Axethttsu),, so 
Aphrodite granted him yet another boon hy making the river forget 
Argym, I have also heard say that the water of the SelexnnUi j 
is a cure for love in man and woman, for they wash in the river 
and forget their love. If there is any truth in this story, great 
riches are less precious to mankind than the water of the Sclemnus. 

Farther from Argyra is another river named the Bolinaetis* 4 
beside which once stood a dty Bolina. They say that Rolina was 
a maiden beloved of Apollo, hut she fled and flung herself into Jhe 
sea here, and was made immortal hy the grace of Apollo. 4- 
a cape juts due into the sea, and a legend is told of the cape* 
that Cronus here flung into the sea the sickle with which he 
mutilated his father Sky; therefore they name the cape I Jrepanum 
r sickle p J r A little above the high road are the min* of R hypes. 

Aegium. is distant from Rhypes about thirty furlongs. 5- The 5 
territory of Aegmm h in tested by a river Phoenix, and also by 
another river M Manilas, both flowing into the sea. Near the city 
is a colonnade built for Strata, an athlete who ai Olympia won the 
praxes for the pancratium and wrestling on the same day. I bis 
colonnade was built far him to exercise in. At Aegium there j- an 
ancient sanctuary of llithyia. Her image Is dmjted from head to 
foot in ft robe of fine texture. It is all of wood, except the fai.e* 
hand*, and feel t which are of Fentelic marble. One hand is 
stretched straight out* In the other she holds a torch, I orchcs may 
be supposed to be an attribute of 11 it by ia, because the travail-pangs 
of women are like fire. Or their meaning may be that J lithyia. is 
she who brings children to light. The image is a work of 
1 iamophon the Me^eniaii. 6. Not far from the sanctuary ol 7 
Ilithyia is a precinct of Aesculapius, with images of Health and 
AesculapiU 5 t An iambic: verse on the pedestal states that (be sculptor 
was LhmopSi on the Messed.™ 1 n this sanctuary of Aesculapius 
a man of Sklon entered Into a discus ion with mt He main¬ 
tained that the Phoenicians had juster views of the divine nature 
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than the Grwks, and he instanced particularly the ['hoeuicistti legend 
that Aesculapius had Apollo far his father* hut no mortal woman 

S for his mother. *Foi Aesculapius,’ said he, Ms the air, and as such 
is favourable to the health, not only of mankind, but of every living 
thing ; and Apollo is the sun, and most rightly is he railed tlu- 
Uther of AescuLapius, since by ordering his course with due regard 
to the seasons he imparts to the air ib- wholesome ness/ 1 Agreed,' 
cried I, 1 bul dial is just what ibe Creeks say too. For ai Thane, 
in the land of Sicyon* the same image is named both Health and 
Aesculapius, dearly because the sun* course over the earth is the 
source of health to mankind/ 

9 7. At A tin uni there is a temple of Athena and another of Hera. 
There are two images of Athena of white marble ; but the image of 
Hera may he seen by nobody but the woman who happens to hold 
the priesthood. Beside the theatre there is a sanctuary of Dionysus, 
with an iuiRgc representing tlie god beardless. There is Also a 
precinct of Saviour Zeus m the market-place, with two images on 
the left as you enter. Bath images are of bronze - the beardless 

10 one seemed to me the older of the two. h a building facing the 
entrance there ore other bronze images of Poseidon and Her* ules, and 
of Zeus and Athena. They call them the gods from Argos. The Argrves 
say the images are so called because they were made in Argos, but 
the people of Aegtitm sxy it is because the images were deposited 

11 with them For safe keeping by the Argives* They say, loo, thill the 
Arrives charged them to- sacrifice every day to the images, So a 
happy thought struck them. They sacrificed a great, great many 
animals, but ate them all up at public festivals* so that the outlay 
on them amounted to nothing. And when ar List the Argiveg re* 
claimed the Images, they sent in a bill for the expenses of the 
sacrifices, and the Argives could not pay it p and so had to leave 
the images in their possession. 


XXIV 

1 Beside the market-place at Aegium there is a temple sacred 
to Apollo and Artemis jointly ; and in the market-place is a 
sanctuary of Artemis, where she is represented shooting an arrow. 
In the market-place, loo, Is the grave of the herald Talthybius. At 
Sparta also there is a barrow to Talthybius, and both ciiie§ sacrifice 
2 io him as to a hero. Beside the sea al Acgium 15 a sanctuary of 
Aphrodite^ and after Et there is one of Poseidon, and one of "the 
Maid* the daughter of Demeter, and n fourth sanctuary of Homagyrian 
Zeu^, wnth images of Zeus and Aphrodite a nd Athena, 2. Zeus 
got the surname of Homagyrian (■ assembler p ), because on this 
spot Agamemnon assembled the chief men of Greece to consult 
how they should make war on the kingdom of Priam. It is one of 
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Agamemnon's titles to glory that be destroyed Ilium and its vassal 
towns with his original forces alone, without die heEp of any later 
reinforcements. Next to the ^ancillary of Homagyfiaft Zeus is one 3 
of Fan achaean Demeter. r Hie beach at Aegium on which are the 
aforesaid sanctuaries possesses a copious spring, the water of wlikh is 
pleasant both to the eye and to the taste. There is also a sanctuary 
of Safety at Aegimn: none but the priests are allowed to see her 
ima^c. They also perform the following ceremony: they take from 
the sanctuary some cakes of the country and fling them into the sea. 
and they nay that they send them to Arethusa at Syracuse. There 4 
aru other image? at Aegiunt made of bronze : Zeus represented as 
a child, and Hercules also beardless, a work of AgeJadas the Arrive, 
Priests are chosen for them annually, and each of the two images 
remains in the house of the priest In more ancient times the must 
beautiful boy was chosen to be priest to Zeus, but when his beard 
began to grow this meed of beauty was transferred to another boy. 
The Achaean diet still meets at Acjpum* just as the Amphictyora 
meet at Thermopylae and at Delphi. 

3. Going on you come to the river Sebnus h and forty furlongs 5 
from Aegium is a place Htdice on the raasL 4. Here there 
used to he a city Helice, and here the Ionians had a most holy 
sanctuary of Heliconian Poseidon- Their reverence fur that god 
has survived to the present day, in spite of their expulsion by the 
Achaeans and theif migration first to Athene and afterwards to the 
coast of Asia- At Miletus, on the way to the spring of Dibits, there 
is an altar of Heliconian Zeus in front of the city ; and in 1 uos, 
too, the Heliconian god has an enclosure and an altar which are 
worth seeing. Homer also refers to Hdice and Heliconian 6 
Poseidon. 5. But in after time the Achaean* of Helice forced some 
suppliants from the sanctuary, and put them to death. The wrath 
of Poseidon did not tarry. The land was instantly visited by an 
earthquake, which swallowed up not only the buildings, but the very 
ground on which the city had stood, fo Ominous siens, vouchsafed by 7 
the god, foretell the approach of great and far-reaching earthquakes. 
The nature of the signs is generally the same. ^ For earthquakes are 
preceded either by heavy -nd continuous mins or long droughts 
The weather, too, is unseasonable. If it is winter, the weather is 
sultry: if it ts summer, there Li a hare, and the sun's disc appears 
of an unusual colour, slightly inclining either to red or dun. 
Springs of water mostly dry up. Sudden gusto sometimes * 
sweep across the country* blowing the trees down. At times, 
too p the sky is shot with sheets of flame. Stans are seen of an 
aspect never known before, and strike consternation into beholders. 
Moreover,, a mighty murmur is heard uf winds blowing Underground- 
Arid many more signs there are whereby the god gives warning 
of the approach of violent earthquakes. The character of the * 
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shock itself is not always the same. The original observers and 
persons instructed by them have been able to distinguish the 
following desses of earthquakes* The mildest form of earthquake 

-_if so dire a calamity can be thought to admit of alleviation — h 

when the first shock, which levels the buddings with the ground Is 
counteracted by an opposite shock which raises up what the hist had 

to knocked down. In this kind of earthquake you may see columns* 
which had been all but burled front their bases, rising to the 
perpendicular, and walls which had cracked closing up again; and 
beams, which the shock had caused to slide out ? return to their 
places ; and .similarly rifts made in conduits and water-channels are 
cemented better than they could have been by a craftsman. The 
second kind of earthquake destroys everything that is the least 
unsteady : whatever it strikes it instantly overthrow's, as with the blow 

11 of a battering-ram. The deadliest kind of earthquake is illustrated 
by the following comparison. In an units term String fever a man's 
breathing is quick and laboured, as is shown by symptoms at various 
points of the body, btiL especially at the wrists ' r and they say that in 
the same way the earthquake dives under buildings and upheaves 
their foundations, just as molehills are pushed up from the bowels of 
the earth. It is this kind of shock alone- that leaves not a trace of 

12 human habitation behind- They say that the earthquake at Hehce 
was of this last kind, the kind that level?? with the ground; and that* 
besides the earthquake, another disaster befell the doomed city in ihc 
win ter. time. The sea advanced far over the Land and submerged 
the whole of Helice, and in the grove of Poseidon the water was so 
deep that only the tops of the trees were visible. So what between 
the suddenness of Ihe earthquake and the simultaneous rush of the 
sea, the billows sucked down H cl ice and every soul in the place* 7* 

13 A like fate befell a city on Mount Sipylus: it disappeared into a chasm, 
and from the Insure in the mountain water gushed forth, and the 
chasm became a lake named SaEoe. The ruins of the city could still 
be seen in the lake until the water of the torrent covered them up. 
The mint of Helice are also visible, but not so clearly as before,, for 
they have been eaten away by the brine. 

XXV 

1, The fate of Helice is one among many warnings that the 
wrath of the god who protects suppliants is not to be averted. The 
god at Dodona is also found recommending respect for suppliants. 
For about the time of Aphidas the following verse* were sent to 
the Athenians by Zeus of Dodona — 

Mark well the Areopagus and the smoking altars 

Of the Eiimenides, where the Loeedaemonians shall supplicate thee 
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When they are sore bestvad in war, Slay them not with the *tccli 
Nor v?rang the suppliants, For suppliants are inured 2nd holy. 

These words were remembered by the 1 1 reeks when the Pda- 2 
ponnesjans came against Athens in the reign of Codrus, sun of 
Melanthui When tire Peloponnesians heard of the deal]] of Codms 
and the manner of it, their army retreated out of Attica, for the 
Delphic oracle left them no longer any hope of victory* But in the 
night some Lacedaemonians had made their way unobserved within 
the walls, and when at daybreak they perceived that their friends were 
gone, and that the Athenians were mustering to attack them, they 
fled for refuge to the Areopagus and to the altars of the goddesses 
called Venerable. On that occasion the Athenians suffered the j 
suppliants to depart unbanned ; but in alter time, when Cylon and 
hU faction had seized the Acropolis, the magistrates of Athens them- 
selves despatched the suppliants of Athena* So the havers and 
their descendants were deemed to be accursed of the goddess. The 
ijacedaemonians also slew men who had taken refuge in the 
sanctuary of Poseidon at Taenaruni ; and not long afterwards their 
city was shaken by so prolonged and severe an earthquake, that not 
a house in Lacedaemon stood, the shock, a. The destruction of 4 
H el ice took place when Asrius was arch on at Athens, in the fourth 
year of the hundred and first Olympiad, in which l tatn-on of 1 hurii 
was victorious for the first time. As none of the inhabitants sur¬ 
vived r the territory now belongs to Aegiura, 

3. After Helice you will turn up from the sea to the right and 5 
come to a town Ccrynea. It is built on a mountain, nliove the 
high raadp and gets its name ci ther from a n alive prince or from the 
river Ccfytiites which, issuing from Arcadia and Mount Cerynea* 
flaws through this part of Achaia, To this district of AchaJa came 
some settlers from Argalis, driven by stress of fortune. l fc or though 6 
the walls of Mycenae, built like those of Tiiyns by the Cyclopes, 
could not be stormed by the Arrives, provisions gave out, and 
the inhabitants were forced to abandon the city. Some of them 
withdrew to Qconae, and more than half betook themselves to 
Macedonia, where they placed themselves under the protection of 
Alexander, the man whom Mardonius, son of Gobryas, had entrusted 
with his message to the Athenians, The rest of the people came to 
Cerynea 1 which, by their accession, grew in numbers and in tame. 

4, la Ccrynea there is a sanctuary of the Eumemdes, said 7 
to have been founded by Orests, They say that il any blood- 
stained wretch, or any other defiled or impious person, enters the 
sanctuary to see what there is to be seen, he is straightway driven 
out of his Wits With terror : and for thac reason people are not 
admitted to the sanctuary indsscritnmateSy. 1 he images are made 
of wood . + , they are not very large- At the entrance of the 
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sanctuary are some fine rinfacs of women made of stone: they 
were said by the natives to be portraits of the women who had been 
priestess of the Eumenides, 

8 5. Returning troni Ceiyuea to the high roa^ and proceeding 11 

little way along it, we turn off a second time from the sea to the 
right in order to reach Bum. The town stands on a mountain. 
They say it got its name from a woman. Bura, whose father was Ion + 
son of Xuthua, and whose mother was tieliec. When the gnd 
blotted out He Lice from among men. Burn aha was overtaken by a 
severe earthquake which spared not even ihe ancient images in the 
i> «iTicfcuftrie&. Such of the people as chanced at the time Eo be away 
at the wars or cm other business were the only survivors* and they 
rebuilt Bum, There is here a temple of Demeter^ another of 
Aphrodite and Dionysus, and another of Ilithyia, The images arc 
of Pentelic marble, and are works of Euclides, an Athenian, The 
image of Defneler is clothed There is also A sanctuary of Isis, 
so 6- Having descended from Bum in Else direction of the ^ea, wc 
come to a river named Bumicns and to a small image of Hercules in 
a grotto, This image is also siarnained B urrs if as, and the re is a mode 
of divination by means of dice and a tablet. The person who 
inquires of the god prays before the image, and after praying be 
takes four dice and throws them on the table. There are plenty of 
dice lying Inside the image. Each die has a certain figure marked 
on it, and the meaning of each figure is explained on the tablet, 
11 7. The straight load from Helice to the Elercules is about thirty 
furlongs. Going on from the Hercules you come to the mouth of 
a river which comes down from a mountain in Arcadia, and never dries 
up. The river i& called the C rat his, and Cmihis, top, is the name of 
the mountain in which am its springs. From this Crathis the river 
13 beside Crolona in Italy got its name. On the bank of the Achaean 
Craihis once stood the city of Acgac: they say that in course of 
time it was deserted by its inhabitants, because they were n feeble 
folk, Aegajf is mentioned by Homer in Hens's speech:— 

They bring thee gifts to Hdice and Aegae, 

where it is plainly assumed that Poseidon was equally revered At 
13 Helice and Aegae, Not far from the Cmihis m a tomb on the right 
of the toad: you will find on the tombstone a faded painting of a 
man standing beside a horse, 8 . From this grave it Lv about thirty 
Furlongs to the Gaeus T as it is called, which is a sanctuary of Eamh 
(<?*}, who here bears the surname of Broad bosomed. The wooden 
image is very old. The woman who from time to time holds the 
priesthood, is bound from her entry no office to remain chaste, and 
previously ihe must not have kmjwn more ihan one man. The 
women arc proved by drinking bull's blood ; and the ordeal brings 
duwn instant retribution cm her who is not speaking the truth. If 
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scvcnii women claim the priesthood, the one on whom the lot fa Els 
k preferred. 

XXVI 

I. From the Hercules which stands on the road to Bora it is 
a distance of scffeOtf-two furlongs to the port of Aegim. The pon is 
alio called Aegim. There is nothing remarkable in the port-town. 
The upper city is twelve furlongs off. In Homer the city is named * 
Kyperesiu: its present name data from the Ionian setfbmetiL Th 
origin of the name was this. A hostile army of Sky onions was about 
lo invade their land, and the people deemed then]selves no match 
for the foe. So they got together all the gone? in the country and 
tied torches to their horns, and when the night was late they set 
fjre to the torches. The Stcyonians, fancying that aides were j 
marching to she help of the Hypercsfans* and that the blaze was the 
light of thek fires returned home, and the Hype res tans called then 
city fey its present name, after the goats ; and where the hand 

sonaest goat, that led the rest, crouched down, there they made 
a sanctuary of Huntress Artemis. For they thought that site mint 
have suggested to them the stratagem which they had employed 
against the Sicyoribms. But no doubt the name Aegtra did not 4 
oust the old name Hypertsta ail at once: even in my time some 
people still colled Orem In Euboea by its old name of Hestiaea. 

3. Among the notable things in Aegira is a sanctuary' of Zeus, with a 
seated image of Fentelic marble, a work of Eudides, an Athenian, 
In this sanctuary there ’Stands also an image of Athena. The facc f 
ham Is, and feet of the imago are de ivory i the rest is of wood 
adorned with gilding and colours. There is also a temple of 
Artemis, with an image In the style of art of the present day The 5 
priesthood is held by a virgin till she attains a marriageable age. 
Here, too, stands an ancient image: the inhabitants say it 
represents Iphigenia, daughter of Agamemnon. If they are right, 
the temple must deafly have been made originally for Iphigenia. 
There is also a sanctuary of Apollo, which, with the sculptures in & 
the gables* is exceedingly ancient. The wooden image of the 
god Is also ancient: the god is represented naked and of colossal 
size. None of the native* could tell the sculptor's name; hut any 
one who has seen the image of Hercules at Sicyou would infer that 
the Apollo si Aegira is a work of the same artist, Liphacs the 
Fh lfflSBin . There are standing images of Aesculapius in a temple, r 
and elsewhere there are images of Serapis and Isis, also of Fentelic 
marble. They pay the highest reverence to the Heavenly Goddess, 
but people ore not allowed to enter her sanctuary. Into the 
sanctuary nf the goddess whom they surname Syrian people 
eater on stated days, but before doing so they must observe 
certain rules of purity, especially as to diet I observed alsog 
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in .\£gim a building in which was an image of Famine bearing 
the ham of Am&ltheo* Beside her is □ winged Love, signifying 
that even success in love is determined by fortune rather than 
by beauty, For my part I assent to Pindar's ode + especially to 
His view that Fortune is one of the Fates, and is stronger than 
9 bar sisters. In this building at Aegira there are also figures 
representing an old man in an attitude of lamentation, three women 
talking off ihest bracelet^ as many young mcn i and a man clad 
in a corselet They say that in a war iti which the Achaeana were 
engaged this man fought more bravely than ail the other men os 
Aegira, and was kb led His remaining brothers brought home the 

tidings of bis death* and that is why his sisters, in mourning for 
him, are doffing their trinkets, and the figure of his father Is cal Jed 
Sympathcs by the natives, hecaose the very statue has a melancholy 
air. 

to 4. From Aegira a straight and steep road leads from the 
sanctuary of Zeus through the mountains to Phelloe, a distance os 
forty furlongs, Phelloe ia ati obscure town, which was not always 
inhabited even when the Ionians still dwelt in the land. The 
country round about Phelloe is well adapted fat the cultivation os" 
the vine; where the soil is stony, it is clothed with oak woods, 
jx the haunt of deer and wild boars Ko town in Greece is more 
abundantly supplied with flowing water than Phelloe, There are 
sanctuaries of I banyans and Artemis The image of the latter Is of 
bronze, and represents the goddess taking a shaft from her quiver: 
the image of Dionysus is painted vermilion. If we go down from 
Aegira to the port and walk on as before, we see on the right of 
the road the sanctuary of the Huntress, where they say the goat 
crouched down. 

j. The territory of Aegira borders an that of Fellene* which is 
the farthest town of Achain in ibe direction of Sicycn and ArgolLs, 
According to the people of Pellenc the name of their city iras 
derived from Fallas* one of the Titans; but the Arrives opine that 
the name comes from an Arrive man named Felien* who was a son of 
13 Phoebus* who was a son of Triopas. 6, between Aegira and Pell cue 
there used to be a town called E kmussa j it was subject to the 
5 icyonians r who destroyed it They say that it was mentioned by 
Homer in the list of the host that followed Agamemnon : the verve 
ran thus t— 

And the men of Hypsresifl 3311 d ateep liunoessa. 

But they allege that when Pisistratus collected the scattered verses of 
Hamer which were preserved, same here, same there, in oral tradi¬ 
tion, he or one of his associates changed the name in ignorancc- 
M y. Aristonautae is the port of Pellenc. It is one hundred and 

twenty furlongs from the port of Aegira, and half that distance 
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from Peilcne. They say that the port got its name of Amtonautae 
f 1 best sail or? r ) because the Argonauts anchored in the harbour. 

XXVII 

u The city of Fetleoe stands on a hill which fists at the 
summit into a sharp point The top is precipitous and 
therefore uninhabited; the city is built on the lower slope, 
and is not continuous, but is divided into two parts by the 
peak which rises between them. On the road to Pellcne 
there is an image of Hermes by the wayside: he beam the 
surname of Wily, and is ready to accomplish the prayers of men: 
the image is square and bearded, and has a cap on his head. At i 
the entrance into the dty is a temple of Athena built of native* 
stone. The image is of ivory and gold: they say that it was made 
by Phidias before he made the images of Athena in the Acropolis 
of Athens and at Flatnea. The people of Fdlctie also say that 
there is a slirinc of Athena running down deep into the earth 
under the pedestal of the image, and that the air from this 
shrine is damp, and therefore good for the ivory. Above the temple 3 
of Athena is a grove surrounded by a wall; it is sacred to Artemis, 
sumamed Saviour: the most solemn oath of the people is by hen 
No man is allowed to enter the grove gave the priests, and they 
are natives, chosen chiefly on the ground of their high birth. 
Opposite to the grove of the Saviour is a sanctuary of Dionysus, 
sin named Torch: they hold a festival of torches in his honour* 
when they bring firebrands by night into the sanctuary, and 
set bowk of wine up and dow n the whole dty. There is also at 4 
Pelleue a sanctuary of Apollo, God of Strangers (TAtextfti# r): his 
image is made of bronze. They hold games called Theovenia in 
his honour: prices of money are offered to the victors: the com¬ 
petitors arc natives. Near the sanctuary of Apollo is a temple 
of Artemis; the goddess is represented shouting an arrow. A tank 

ia built in the market-place* and the rain-water is used by the 

people fur washing: their drinking -water is supplied by a few 
springs below the dty. The place where the springs are they 
name Glyceoe. a. There is an old gymnasium which is chiefly 5 
devoted to the exercises of the lads: no one can be enrolled 

as a citizen who has not been on the register of the bds. Here 

Stands -d statue of a native of the town h Promachus, son of Dryon* 
who won prizes in the pancratium* one at Olympia, three at the 
Isthmus, and two ac N tinea* The people of PeHene caused two 
statues of him to be made: one they set up at Olympia, and the 
ocher in the gymnasium : the latter is of stone, nut bronze, h k said 6 
that in a war between Pellene and Corinth, Promaclius made a great 
slaughter of the enemy. It is also said that he vanquished Piily- 
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darnits of Scottish at Olympia, on the occasion when Pnlydamas* 
after his return home from the court of the Persian king, appeared 
for the second time at the Olympian games. The Thessa!kns p 
however, do not admit that Ptalydamas was beaten, and amongst 
other evidence they adduce a verse about Pidydamas: — 

Scotoessa, nurse of unctmqucred Fulydamas. 

7 However that may be, the people of Pellene hold Promachus in the 
highest honour. But as for Chaeron, who won two prises for wrest¬ 
ling . . . and four at Olympia, they writ not so much as name him, 

I presume because he abolished the free constitution of Pellene ; 
For Alexander, son of Philip, had bestowed on him the most invidi¬ 
ous of all Favours* in misi ng him u p to be tyrant of his native land. 
fl There is also a sanctuary of Ilithyin at Pellene, situated in the lesser 
division of the city* 3, What they call the Posldium was of old 
a township, but al present it is uninhabited- It is below the gym- 
nudum* and to this day it continues to be deemed sacred to 
Poseidon, 

q About sbsty futlongs from Pellene is the Mysaeum, a sanctuary 
qf MysLan Demeter. They say that it was founded by My si us* an 
Arrive. According to the Argives, M yarns was one of those who 
received Demeter in his holism In the Mysaeum is a grove: trees 
of all kinds gro** in it, and waiter wells up in plenty from springs, 
10 Here they keep a seven days' festival in honour of Demetcr. On 
the third day of the Festival the tnen withdraw from the sanctuary h 
but the women stay behind and perform by night the rites which 
custom prescribes. Not only the men, but even dogs of the male 
its are turned out of the sanctuary. Next day the men came to 
the sanctuary, and the women laugh and jeer at them* and they 
19 at the wumtn. 4, Not far from the Mysaenm is a sanctuary of 
Aesculapius : it is called Cyrus, and cures are here effected by the 
god. Here, too, there Is water in abundance, and at the largest 
of the springs there stands the image of Aesculapius. Rivers 
descend from the mountains above Pellene. The one in the 
direction of Aegira is called the Crius : it is said to he named 
i- after Crius, a Titan, Crius is also the name of a river which rises 
in Mount Sipylus, and flaws into the Hernias. On the borders of 
Pellene and Sicyon is n rivet Sythas : it h the last river in Actinia, 
and falls into the Stcyanian Sea. 




BOOK EIGHTH 


ARCADIA 

1 

i. Tech, part of Arcadia that borders on Argolk is occupied by the 
Tegeans and Mari linearis. They and the rest of the Arcadians 
inhabit the interior of Pcbpaimese* The first people in rdopon- 
nesfi are the CorindMni, who dwelt on the Isthmus: their neigh¬ 
bours on the sea-coast are the Epida-urians. Along Epidaurus,. 
Tmearn, and Herndon, and the coast of Argolis, stretches tt ie 
Argolk Gulf: Next to Argolis is the land w hich is held by the 
vassals of LacEdaemon. Bordering on it is Me&senin, which comes 
down to the coast at Mothone, Vyk^ r and CyparissLae. tin dies 
side of Lechaeum the Corinthian territory is bounded by that of 
Sicyon, which forms the farthest point of Argolis in this direction. 
After Sky on come the Achaeans on the sea-coast; and the other 
end of PelopQnnese T opposite to the Echinadian islands, lx inhabited 
by the Eleans. The land of Elis towp-td Olympia and the mouth 
of the Alpheus is bordered by Mcsscnia ■ and on the side oi 
Acharn it marches with the territory of Dyme. AH these districts 3 
extend to the coast, hut the Arcadians inhabit the interior Seeing 
shut off from the sea on every side * T hence Homer says that they 
came to Troy in vessels which they had borrowed from Agamcmnoni 
not in ships of their own. 

2, The Arcadians say that Fcksgiis was the first man who lived «i 
in this land But it is probable that there were other people w r iih 
Pclasgus, and that he did not live alone; for otherwise what people 
could he have ruled over ? In stature, valour, and beauty, how¬ 
ever, he was pre-eminent, and in judgment he surpassed all bis 
Fellows; and that, t suppose, w%is why he was chosen king by them. 
'Hie poet Asiu§ says of him 

Godlike Felasguii an the wooded hi Us 

The black earth bore, tlut mortal men might live, 

When Tclasgus became king he contrived huts* in order that men 5 
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should not shiver with cold, nor be drenched by rain, nor Taint with 
heaL He also devised shirts made of pig-ski 115, such as poor folk 
still wear in Euboea nnd I 1 boas. It was he, too,, who weaned men 

from the custom of eating green leave?, grasses, and roots, of which 
6 none were edible, and some were even poisonous. On the other 
hand, he introduced as food the fruit of oak-trees, not of all oaks, 
but only the acorns of the fifogps oak. Since his Eitnc some of the 
people have adhered so closely to this diet that even the Pythian 
priestess, in forbidding the 3 .acedaenioniaiis to touch the land of 
the Arcadians, spoke the fallowing verses : — 

There are many acnm-eating men in Arcadia 

Who will prevent you ; though i do not grudge it you. 

They say that in the reign of Pdasgus the country was named 
Feksgia. 


II 

i» Pelasgus' son Lycaon outdid his father in the ingenuity 
of the schemes he projected. For he built a city l.ycosurn on 
Mount Lycaeus, he gave to Zeus the surname of Lyeaean, and he 
founded the Lycaean games. I maintain that the Panatbenian 
games at Athens were not founded l^eforo the Lycaean games. For 
the Portalhenian games used to be called the Athenian games; and 
the name Fanatheuiau is said to have been given them in the time 
of Theseus, because they were then celebrated by the whole 
- Athenian people gathered into a single city. I here leave the Olympic 
games out of account* because they ate traced back to a period 
earlier than the origin of mail* the legend being, that Cronus and 
Zeus wrestled at Olympia, and that the fmt who ran there were the 
Curette In my opinion Lycaon was contemporary with Cecrops, 
king of Athene but the two were not equally sage in the matter 
j of religion. For Cecrops was the first who gave to Zeus the 
surname of Supreme, and he refused to sacrifice anything that had 
life; but he burned on the altar the national cakes which the 
Athenians to this day call pefa/m* Whereas Lycaon brought a 
human babe to the altar of Lycaean Zeus, and sacrificed it, and 
poured out the blood on the altar; and they say that iinmedh 
4 ately after the sacrifice he was turned into a wolf For my own 
part T believe the tale : it has Eieen handed down among the 
Arcadians from antiquity, and probability is in its favour, a. For 
the men of that time, by reason of their righteousness and piety, 
were guests of the gods, and sat with them at table; the gods 
openly visited the good with honour, and the bad with their dis¬ 
pleasure, Indeed men were- raised io the rank of gods in those 
days, and are worshipped down to the present time. Such were 
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Amtaeus, and the Cretan damsel Britomartisj and Hercules, the son 
of Aicmtna; and Amphiuiaus* son of Oides; and* moreover, Polhn 
and Castor, So we may well believe tliat I ycaon was turned into a 5 
wild beast, and Niobe* daughter of Tantalus, into a stone. But in 
the present age, when wickedness is growing to such a height, and 
spreading over every land and every city* men are changed into joes 
no more t save in the hollow rhetoric which flnttery addresses to 
power: and the wrath of the gods at the nicked is reserved for a 
distant future when they sliall have gone hence y In the lone course *■ 
of the ages* many events in the past and not a few in the present have 
been brought into general discredit by persons who build a super¬ 
structure of false hood on a foundation of truth. For example, they 
say that from the time of Lycaon downwards a man has always 
been turned into a wolf at the sacrifice of Lycacao Zeus but that 
the transformation is not for lEiej for if, while he is a wolf, he abstains 
from human flesh, in the ninth year afterwards he changes back Into a 
man, hut if he has tasted human flesh he remains a beast for even I a 7 
like manner they say that Niobe on Mount Sipylus sheds tears nr 
summer, 1 have also been told that the griffins are spotted like 
the pards, and that the Tritons 5 peak with a human voice, though 
others say they blow through a pierced shell. Lovers of the mar¬ 
vellous ate too prone to heighten the marvels they hear ttll of 
by adding touches of their own; and thus the } 1 debase truth by 
alloying it with fiction. 


III 

i- In ihe second generation after Pelasgus, both the cities and 
the population of the country grew in number. For while Nyctimus, 
the eldest son of lycaon, had the whole power in his hands, the 
other sons founded cities where they chose. Thus Fallas founded 
rallaniinm r Orestheus founded Gresthasium, and Fhigalus founded 
Phigalia. Fallanlium is mentioned by Stesich orus of Mi men in his 2 
(jtryitrtfid: Fh igalia and Orv^lhasnun afterwards changed their names, 
the latter being called Oiestc-um after Orestes, son of Agamemnon, 
ami the former Fhsaiia after Fblaluii, son of BucoUqil Impetus. 
Disarms, Macareus, Helisson, Acacus* and Thacnus also founded 
cities Thocnus founded Thocnia, and Acacus founded Acacesium. 
According to the Arcadians, it was from the name of this Acaeus 
that Homer made a surname of Hermes. Helisson gave his name 3 
both to the city and to the river of Helissom Similarly Macaria, 
Dasea, and Tra perns were called after the sons of Lycaon. 
Orchomenus became the founder both of Methydriiitn and ot 
Orchomenua, which latter place Iiomer calls "rich in sheep. 3 By 
Hypsus and . * h were founded Melaeneae and Hypsus, also 
'lliymeum and Hacmoniae ; and the Arcadians believe that fhyrta 
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in Argolb and the Thyrvan gulf got their names from this 

4 Thyraeufk Macnalus founded Maenalus, which was of old the 

most renowned city in Arcadia: and Tegeates and Mantineus 
founded Tegea and Mftnttmrt. Crorui was named after Crtmlls, 
and Charish was founded by Char bins j Trkoloni was called after 
Tricolumis, Peraethenses after I'craetbus, Asea after Aseatas, and 
. . . Lyqoi and Sumatra after Su mate us. Aliphems and Heruciis 

5 also gave their names to cities. 2. But Oerwtrus, the youngest 
son of Lyeaon, asked goods and men from his brother Nyctimus. 
and crossed in ships to Icaly, and became king of the country which 
was called Oenotria after him. This was the first expedition that 
set out from Greet:e to found a < olotiy; and, on a careful reckoning, 
at will appear that neither were there any of the barbarians that 
migrated to a foreign land before Gcnotnis. 

€1 3, Besides all lids f&mily of sons, Lyeaon had a daughter Callisto. 

This Callisto fl merely repeat the common Greek story) was loved 
by Zeus, who had an intrigue with her. When Hera found it out 
she turned CallLsto into a bear, and Artemis* to please Hem, shot 
the bear down. Zeus sent Hermes with orders to save the 
7 child whom Callisto bore in her womb; and C&lHsto herself he 
changed into the statu known as the Great Bear* winch Homer 
mentions in the return voyage of Ulysses from Calypso 

Watching the Pleiades and Luc-setting Bootes^ 

And the Bear, which also Lhey call the Wain. 

But perhaps these amrs are so called merely out of complimem to 
Callbto, for the Arcadians point out her grave. 

IV 

1. When Xyctimus died* Areas, son of Calhsto, reigned io his 
iitead. He introduced the cultivation of com, which he learned 
from Triptolcmus, and taught the people to bake bread, to weave 
garments, and to spin wooh which last art he acquired from Adrhtas, 
After his reign the country was oil led Arcadia instead of Pdasgia, 
2 and the people Arcadians instead of Pelasgtnns. 2. They say lie 
maned, not with a mortal woman, but with a Dryad nymph l-or 
some nymphs were called Dryads and Epinudiads, and others 
Naiads, and Homer mostly mentions the Naiads, This particular 
nymph wa& called Eiato> and they say that she bore Azas, Aphldas, 
and ELiius to Areas, who had previously had a bastard son Autobus, 
J \Vhcu his sons grew up, Areas divided the country between them 
into three portions; The district of Azania was named after Azas - 
and I hey say that the people in Phrygia who dwell about the cave called 
Steuuos and the river Pencalaz* are a colony from Azania. Tegca 
and the adjoining country fell to the lot of Aphidhs; hence poets 
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speak of Tegea os 'the lot of Aphidas . 1 j- Flatus gat Mount Cyllene, 4 
Tthkh was then nameless; but afterwards he migrated 10 the country 
now known as Phocis. There he helped the Phocians, wbowert 
hard put to it by the PhJegyans in war, and he founded the city of 
Eiatex They say that Azas had a son Clitor, that Aphidas had a 
son Alois, and that Flatus had five sons, to wit, Aepytus* IVrcu% 
Cylten, Isdhys, and Stymphalua. Od the death of Ron of 3 

Areas, games were held for the first time \ at least there was a 
horse-race ; whether there were other contests or not I do not 
know, Clitor, son of Axas, dwelt in Lycosura: he was the most 
powerful of the kings, and founded the city v\ Clitor, naming it 
after ]umset£ Aleus possessed his father's portion. Of the nans of G 
ElatuSp Cylten gave his name to Mount Cyllenc; rind Stymphalua 
j., v.:_: his name to the spring and lo the city of Stymphalias, which a 
beside the spring The star}' of the death of Iscbys, son of Clatu^ 
hrL5 been already told bv me in the section on Aigul is. Pereus, they 
:-ny r had no male issuer but he had a daughter XeaeriL She married 
Antolycus* who dwelt on Mount Parnassus, and was reputed to be a 
sun of Hermes, though in truth his father was Daedal ion.' 

4, Clitor, son of Azas, had no children, so the kingdom of 7 
Arcadia devolved on Acpytus, son of Elat us. He, having gone out 

4 -hunting, was killed, not by any of the more powerful beasthut by 
a sej>t t which he Imd not noticed. I have myself seen this species 
of snake, Tt is like a very small adder, is ash-coloured, and spotted 
irregularly: its head is flat, neck thin, belly large, tail short Like 
the crested snake, it moves with a sidelong motion, crab-fashion. 

5. Aepytus was succeeded by Alecs. For whereas Agamedes S 
and Gortys, sons of Stymphalos, were great-grandsons of i\icas, 
Aleus, son of A phi das, was his grandson. Aleus built the old 
sanctuary of Athena Alea at Tegea, which he made the seat of his 
kingdom. Guriys, son of StymphLiius, founded the city of Gortys on 

a river which also beats the name Goriynitis. 6* Aleus had three 
sons, Lycurgas, Aphidamas, and Ccpheus, and a daughter Auge. 
This Auge, according to Ifecataeus, liad an intrigue with Herculus 
when the Latter came to Tegea, At last it was discovered that 
she had had a chi id by Hercules; so her father put her and 
the child into a chest and threw it into the sea. She arrived 
at the court of Teuthms, a prince in the valley of the Caicus, 
who felt in love with and married her. Her tomb is still to be seen 
at Perganms on the Caicus; it. is a mound of earth enclosed by a 
stone basement, and surmounted by a bronze figure of a naked 
woman. 

7. After the death of Aleus the kingdom passed by right of 10 
birth lo his eldest son Lycurgus, of whom it is recorded that he 
treacherously murdered a foe man mimed Areithous. Of bis sons 
Ancacns and Epochus, the latter fell sick and died, but Antaeus 
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sailed with Jason to Colchis : afterwards, in despatching theCaiydonian 
boar with Meleager* he was killed by the beast. So Lydurglls lived 
to a great age, and saw both hh sons die before him. 

V 

i- When Lyeurgus died, Lchenius, son of Aeropus, son of 
Cepbeus, son of Aleus* became sovereign of Arcadia In his time 
the Dorians, in attempting to return to Peloponnesc under the 
lead endup of Hyltus, son of 1 lercules, were defeated in battle by the 
Achaeans at die Isthmus of Corinth* and Hyllus was slain in single 
combat by Echctnus* whom he had challenged. This appears uj 
me a more probable uefount than the one 1 gave formerly. 1 Kiiid, 
namely, that Orestes was king of Achaia at the time t and that it 
was hi ills reign that Hyllus attempted to return to Pclopotmcse. 
Adopting this -^cond version, it would appear that Timandra, 
dnughtur of Tyndareuft* married Kchemus, who slew Hylliia. 

2 a, Agapenor, son of Annaeus, son of Lycurgus, reigned after 
Ldicnius, and led the .Arcadians to Troy. After the taking qf 
Ilium, the storm that overtook the Creeks cm their homeward voyage 
carried Agapenor and the Arcadian deot to Cyprus, where Agapenor 
founded Papho^ arid built the snnetnary of Aphrodite at Old 
Paphos: up to that time the goddess- had been worshipped by the 

3 Cyprians in a place called Golgi Afterwards Laodite, a descendant 
of Agapenor, sent a robe to Athena Aka at Tegea: the inscription 
on the offering indicated at the same time Laodice's own descent:— 

This is the mbe of Landace : she dedicated it to her Athena^ 
Sending at to her broad fatherland from holy Cyprus, 

■4 3. Aft Agapunor did not come home from Ilium* the kingdom 

devolved on Hippothus, son of Cereyon, son of Agatnedes, son 01 
StymphaluK. They say that his life was marked by no particular 
event except that he set up his kingdom, not at Tegea, but at 
TrapenuL He was succeeded by his son Acpytusj and Orestes* 
son of Agamemnor^ m obedience to an oracle given by Apollo at 

5 Delphi, migrated from Mycenae to Arcadia* Having dared to enter 
the sanctuary of Poseidon at Manrinea, entrance to which was then 
and is still forbidden* Aepytus was struck blind, and died not long 
afterwards. 

6 4, He was succeeded by his son Cyprus, in whose reign the 
Dorian boat came back to Peloponnese. This time they came, not 
by the Isthmus of Corinth, as they had done three generations before, 
but in ships to Rhimm Learning of their arrival, CypSclns gave his 
daughter in marriage to E:hn son of Aristomaehus whom he found 
to be still unprovided with a wife, and by thus attaching Cre,*- 
phontes to his interests secured himself and the Arcadians from all 
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risk, 5 - Cypsclus bad a son Habeas* who, along with the Hera- 7 
cl ids of Lacedaemon and Argos, restored his sister's son, Aepytu^ 
to Messeoe, Habeas was the father of Bucalf/.n* who wns the 
faiher of Phiilus, who deprived Phigalus, son of LyCflun, of 
honour as founder of Phigalia, by giving to that city the new nnmt 
of Phiaik, after himself; however, the new name did not gain 
exclusive currency, In the reign of ^rmus, son of l 1 hiatus, the B 
ancient wooden image of Black Demcfcer at Phigalia was destroyed 
by fire; which, as it turned out, was an omen ihaL Siruus himscli 
was suon to die, Pom pus having succeeded Sim us cm the throne, 
the Aeginetans made trading voyages to Cyllene, and thence carried 
their wares up the country on the backs of beasts to Arcadia. For 
this service Pompus honoured them greatly, and bestowed on hh 
■son. the name of Aeginetes* to mark his friendship for them. G, 
Aeginctes was succeeded on the throne of Arcadia by his son, 9 
E 1 olymestor 1 in whose reign the Lacedaemonians, tinder Lharillus* 
first invaded the territory of Tegcx i'he Tegeans, women as well 
as mem donned their armour, and defeated the Laccdaeitionmns, 
taking prisoner Chari! I us and the whale of his army. I shall have 
to make more mention of Charillus and his army in my account of 
Tcjea. 

I'ulymestcr, being childly was succeeded by his nephew, 10 
Aechmis, son of Briacas-; for Briacas was another son of Acgimrtcs. 
but younger than Polymcstor. 7. After Aechmis had come to 
the throne the Lacedaemonians became involved in the war with 
Mcssenm. From the first the Arcadians bad been friendly to 
the Messenians, and they now openly fought on die side of 
AristodenmSj king of Messenia, against the Lacedaemonians, 8. 
Aechmis' son, Aristocrates, perhaps perpetrated outrages upon “ 
the Arcadians ; but certainly toward the gods he was guilty of 
the most impious sacrilege, as I shall now relate. There is a 
sanctuary of Artemis surnamed Hytnnia, which stands an the 
boundaries of Onzhpmenus, near the territory of Mflntincm 
I'tom time immemorial all the Arcadians have worshipped Artemis 
HyornuL At the time of which I speak the rule still obtained 
that the priesthood of the goddess must be held by a young 
virgin. Aristocmi.es essayed to seduce the girl, and being ^ 
always rehuffed by her lie at last violated her in the sanctuary 
of Artemiy where she had taken Fefuge. When the crime was 
noLsed abroad, the Arcadians stoned him to death, and from that 
time the custom was altered ; fbr t instead of a virgin, they now 
appoint as priestess of Artemis a woman who has had enough of the 
company of men. 9. Ariatocrates had a son Hicetas, and Hicetas 1 1 
land a ion who bore the same name as his ancestor, Aristoctates, 
and came to a like end; For he p too, was stoned to death by the 
Arcadians, who found that be had accepted bribes from Lacedaemon 3 
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and that the defeat uf the Messenians at the Great Trench had been 
due IQ his treachery. By this crime the whole race of Cyprus 
forfeited the kingdom. 


VI 

3. Such is the genealogy of die kings of Arcadia as I 
ascertained it by careful inquiry from the Arcadians, Of the 
memorable events which concerned the Arcadians as a nation the 
most ancient was the Trojan war T and the next was the help they 
gave to die Messenbns in fighting the Lacedaemonians, They also 
* shared in the battle of Hntaea against the Meries. On compulsion 
rather than from choice they marched with the Lacedaemonians 
against Athens, and crossed the sea to A&ia with Agesilaus ; they 
also followed the Lacedaemonians to Leuctrn, in Bocotia. Rut on 
Jim than one tension they evinced their distrust of the Lacedae¬ 
monians ; in particular, alter the defeat of the Lacedaemonians at 
Leuctrn they immediately passed over to the Theban side. If 
they did not fight on the Greek side against Philip and his Mace¬ 
donians at Chaemnea, nor afterwards against Antij later in Thessaly* 
at lea>t they did not lake the held against their countrymen, 

5 They say that they were hindered by the Laccdftcmoniuus from 
hazarding themselves against the Gauls at Thermopylae; for they 
feared that in the absence of their lighting men the Lacedaemonians 
might ravage their land. They were ihc warmest of all the ad¬ 
herent! of the Achaean League. The histories of each separate 
city, as distinguished from the history of the nation, must be re¬ 
served for their appropriate places, 

4 2, There is a pass into Arcadia from Argalis by My she and 

over Mount Partheniii^ debouching in the territory of Tegen; and 
there are two other posses debouching in the territory of Man tinea, 
ant through Prinus, as it is called, the other through the Ladder. 
The latter is the wider pass, and steps were formerly made in 
it to facilitate the descent. Having crossed over the Ladder we 
reach a place named Melanges, from which the drinking-water comes 
<; down to Mantinea. Farther nn t about seven furlongs from Mantinea* 
you come lo a fountain called the fountain of the Mdiasts: 
these Mcliasts here celebrate the orgies of Dionysus. Beside 
the fountain is a hall of Dionysus, and a sanctuary of Black 
Aphrodite. The goddess b so surnametl simply because men 
mostly indulge in sexual intercourse by night, instead of T like the 

6 beasts, by day. The other road is narrower than tile one I have 
described, and leads over Artemisius. 1 mentioned before that cm 
this mountain there is a temple of Artemis with an image of her, and 
that on the mountain axe the springs of the Imchus. So far as the 
Jnachus flows beside the road over the mountain ft forms the 
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boundary between Aigolis -md the territory of Mantlfiea; but from 
the point where it leaves the road it flows through Argalis; hence 
Aeschylus and others cal! the In rebus an Argive river. 

vn 

1 J After yon have crossed into Mantmean territory, over 
Mount A item bins, yon will find yourself in a plain called 
the Fallow Plain, ami fallow it is, for the rain-water, pouring 
down into it from the mountains, renders tillage impossible ; indeed* 
it must infallibly have been a lake if it wrie not dial [he water 
disappears into a chasm in the ground Here it vanishes to rise -3 
again at Dine, 2. Mine is at Genethliuro, as it u called, in Avgolis, 
and it is a spring of fresh water rising out of the sea. Of old the 
Arrives threw horses, bit ted and bridled? into Dine in honour nf 
Poseidon, Fresh water rising in the sea may be ^een here iri Argalis, 
and also at the place called Chimcrium in The^protis* j, Still 3 
hi ore wonderful is the bulling water in the Macau der* which springs 
partly from a ruft surrounded by the stream, and partly from the 
slime of tlie river. Off Diraearchk, which belongs to the Etruscans, 
tin-re is boiling water in the- sea, and an island has been constructed 
artificially, that the water may be utilised for warm baths. 

4. On the left of the Fallow Plain is a mountain, it] Mantinrait 4 
territory„ an which are remains ol an encampment of Philip, son ot 
Amynfas, and of a village called Nestane. For they say (hat Philip 
encamped at this village of Nestane* and they still name the spring 
there after him Philip’s spring. Philip came to Arcadia in order 
to attach the Arcadians to his interests, and to detach them from 
the Greet cause. Now, though the achievements 01 Philip may be 5 
lb alight to be greater than those of any king of Macedonia before 
or after him, no right-thinking man would call him a good general: 
for he always trampled on uadis, violated treaties on every 
opportunity, and broke faith more shamefully than any other human 
bang. However, the wrath of God did not tarry, but overtook ft 
him with unparalleled speed. For after a life nf not more than shc- 
nuulriorty years be fulfilled the Delphic oracle* which was given 
him, they say, when be inquired of the god with regard to the 
Persians 

TIie butt Is crowned, ^fis ready, and the sacrifiecr la provided. 

It so on appeared that this referred, not to the Medes, but ^ to 
Philip himself 5. After his death Olympias killed ! l hilip^ infant 7 
son, together with his mother Cleopatra, niece of Attains* by 
dragging them over a bronze vessel filled with fine; and afterwards 
she killed Aridaeus alio. But the deity, as it turned out, was going 
to mow down the race of Cassander also. Cassandur Imd sons by 
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Thessalonice* daughter of Philip, and the mothers of Thessalonice 
and Arithieufi were both Thessalian women, The fate of Alexander 
S is known to all But if Philip HplI paid heed to the story of 
Glmunis, the Spartan, and had remembered in all his actions the 
verse :■— 

But the family of a man who keep^ his oath fares better hereafter, 

I do nol believe that one of the gods would so ruthlessly have 
quenched at a blow the life of Alexander and the glory of Mace¬ 
donia. Bui this hits been a digression. 


VTII 

i. After the ruins of Nestnne there is a holy sanctuary of 
Demeicr, and die Man tin tans celebrate a festival every year 
in her honour, just under the village of Nestane lies a portion 
of the Fallow hah called the Dancing-ground of Maera, The 
Fallow Plain measures ten furlongs across, 2. Passing over a slight 
eminence you will descend into another plain where there is a 

2 fountain called Arne {* lamb ') beside the high road. The Arcadians 
tell the following story: — When Rhea had brought forth Poseidon p 
she put hint down in the midst of a flock* there to live with the 
lambs, and the spring got its name because the lambs browsed 
round about it; but she said to Cronus that she had been delivered 
of a horse, and she gave him a foal to swallow instead of the child, 
just as afterwards she gave him a stone wrapt in swaddling clothes 

3 instead of Zeus, When I began this work I nsed to look on these 
Greek stories as little better than foolishness; but now that I have 
gut as far as Arcadia my opinion about them is this: I believe that 
the Greeks who wen: accounted wise spoke of old in riddles, and 
not straight out ; and, accordingly, 1 conjecture that this story about 
Cronus is a bit of Greek philosophy. In matter? of religion I will 
follow tradition. 

4 3, The city of Mantinea is just about twelve furlongs from thin 
spring* Now Maul incus* son of Lycaon, is known to have founded 
the city on a different site, which the Arcadians to tbt* day still 
name <Ptotis (*dty a )>, But Antinoc, daughter of Cepheua, &on of 
AJeua, in obedience to an oracle, removed the population to the 
present site, following the guidance of a 5ntike (the kind of snake is 
not recorded). Therefore the river that flows Jjy the present city 

5 got the name of Qphis (‘snake T ). If 1 may judge from Homer T s 
lines, I should say that the snake was a dragon. For while in the 
catalogue of the ships, where he tells how the Greeks left Philocteles 
in Lemnos suffering from the wound, he drjes not call the watcr- 
aerrem a snake; on the other hand, he does call the dragon which 
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the eagk let fall among tht: Trojans a snake. Thus the probability 
is that Anrinoe's guide was also a dragon. 

4. The M ant beans did not take part with the rest of the 6 
Arcadians in the battle of Dipaea against the I-acedaemonians, but 
in the war between the Peloponnesians and Athenians they sided 
with the Eleans against the Lacedaemonians, atid receiving re¬ 
inforcements from Athens they fought against the Lacedaemonians; 
they also shared in the Sicilian expedition out of friendship for 
Athens. 5* Afterwards a Lacedaemonian army under King Agesi- 7 
polls* son of Fausanias* invaded the territory of Mantine+u Having 
gained a victory and shut up the Mantineans within their waJLs, 
Agesipolis soon took the city, not by force of arms* but by diverting 
the river Gphis, and turning it upon the walls, which were built of 
nnbmnt bricks Now bricks afford greater security than stone walls S 
against the shock of siege engines, because stones break and are 
forced out of their places; but while bricks suffer less from skge 
engines, on die other hand they are dissolved by water as readily as 
was is melted by the sun. The idea of employing this stratagem g 
against the walls of Mantinea did not originate with Agesipobs: it 
had been struck out by Cimon, son of Miltiades, when he was be¬ 
sieging Eson on the Stiymon, which was held by a Persian garrison 
under Bogus the Merit. Thus Agesi polls only copied an established 
and celebrated precedent On taking Mantinea he allowed a small 
part of it ro remain inhabited, but the greater part he razed to the 
ground and dispersed the population into villages, G. After the 10 
battle of Leuctra the people were brought hack from the villages to 
the metropolis by the Thebans. But after their restoration they 
did not behave quite honestly : it was discovered that they were 
treating with the Lacedaemonians and negotiating a separate peace 
without reference to the Arcadian confederacy* so for fear of the 
Thebans tliey openly espoused the Lacedaemonian alliance, and 
at the battle of Mantinea, where the Lacedaemonians engaged the 
Thebans under Eparmnondas* the Mantineans were ranged on the 
Lacedaemonian side. Afterwards* however, they quarreled with the ji 
L acedaemonians, deserted them* and joined the Achaean league. In 
the defence of their territory they, with the help of an Achaean army 
under the command of Aratus, defeated the Spartan king Agts, son 
of F-udamidas. They also fought on the side of the Achauans against 
Cleomenes* anti helped them to humble the I jcedaemonian power. 
Antigonus, regent of Macedonia for the youthful Philip, the father 
of Perseus* was a warm friend of the Achaeans; so the Mantineans 
bestowed various marks of honour upon him* and in particular 
they changed ihe name of their city to Antigonca. Afterwards when r? 
Augustus was about to engage in the sea-fight at the cape of 
Actum Apollo* the Mantineans fought on the Roman side* while the 
rest of the Arcadians were ranged on the side of Antony far no 
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other reason, it seems to nie, than that the Laudactnoflians sided 
with Augustus. Ten generations later the Emperor Hadrian toot 
from the Mantbieang the name they had borrowed from Macedonia, 
md restored to the city its old name of Manrinea. 

IX 

i. At Man tinea there is a double temple, divided just about the 
middle bv a partition wait In one division of the temple is an 
image of Aesculapius, a work of Alcameaes: the other division is 
sacred to Latoim and her children* The images in the latter were 
wrought by Praxiteles two generations after Aloiraenesu On the 
pedestal of these images are represented the Muses and Maisyaa; 

j the latter is playing on the flute. Here there is a likeness of 
Polybius, son of Lycortnii, wrought in relief on a slab. I will mate 
mention of Polybius again in the sequel There are other sanctuaries 
at Mantinea, including one of Saviour Zeus, and another of Zeus 
sumamed Houndful, because he gives freely good gifts to men, 
Illure is also a sanctuary of the Dioscuri, and elsewhere one of 
[>emeter and the Maid Here they keep a fire burning, taking 

5 heed that it does not go out And I saw a temple of IIera beside 
the theatrei the images axe by Praxiteles, and represent the goddess 
seated on a throne with Athena and Hebe h daughter of Hera, 
standing beside her ■*. Beside the altar of Hem k (he grave of 
Areas, son of Gdlurtui They fetched his bones from Maenalus in 
consequence of an oracle which they received from Delphi :— 

4 Bleak is Maenalio, where Areas Ties 
Whn gave his name to all Arcadians* 

He lies where three and four, yea, five roads meet. 

Thither 1 hid thcc go and kindly raise 
And bring him downward to the lovely town. 

And there make images and a precinct and sacrifices to Areas, 

And the place where the grave of Areas is they call the altars of the 

5 Sun_ Not (at from the theatre are famous tombs: one is of a 
round form, and is called the Common Hearth: they raid that 
Antlnoc, daughter of Cnpheits, lies there On the other tomh 
is a slab with the figure of a horseman carved in relief: it is 

t, Grylus. sun of Xenophon, 3. Behind the theatre are mins of a 
temple of Aphrodite sumamed Alliance: her image also remain^ 
and the inscription on tho base sets forth that the image was 
dedicated by Nidppe, daughter of Paseas. This sanctuary was 
built by the Mantioeins to commemorate the sea-fight at Acrinm, 
in which they fought on the side of the IRomans* 'They also 
worship Athena Alea* and they have a sanctuary and image of her. 

7 4, Antinous is esteemed by them a god, and his temple is the 
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newest at Man tinea. The Emperor Hadrian wa s exceedingly 

attached to him- T never saw him in life, but I have seen statues 
and paintings of him. An Egyptian city on the Nile is named 
after Antinous, and he receives bom age in other places. The 
reason why he is honoured in Mantlnea is this, Antinous was 
a native of Rithynium, on the river Sangaraus, and the RUhynians 
are descended from Arcadians of Man tinea. Therefore the S 

Emperor established his worship in Main Inca also, and mysteries 
are celebrated! in his honour every year, and games every fourth 
year. In the gymnasium at Mantinea there is a chamber containing 
images of Antinous: it is worth seeing for the stones with which it 
is adorned as well as for its paintings, most of which represent 
Antinous, generally in the likeness of Dionysus. Here, too, is a 
copy of the picture of the Athenians at the battle of Man tinea, the 
original of which is in the Cemmicus. 5. In ihc market-place of 9 
Martinea is a bronze statue of a woman, whom the Maitf bicans call 
Diomenia, daughter of Areas, and there is a shrine of the hero 
Podanes: they say that he fd l in the battle against Epaminondas 
and the Thebans, But three generations before my time they 
changed the inscription on the grave so as to make it apply to a 
descendant and namesake: of Podares, who lived late enough to 
enjoy Roman citizenship. But in my time it was the older Podares 10 
whom the Man tin cans honoured: they declare that the bravest man 
in the b at t l e, of all the Mantineans and their allies, was Cry!us, son 
of Xenophon, and next to Gtyltis was Ceptiisodorus of Marathon, 
who commanded the Athenian cavalry on that day; but the third 
place in respect of valour they assign to Podares. 

X 

1. Roads lead from Man tinea to die rest of Arcadia: T will describe 
the things that are most worth seeing on each of thdim On the left 
of the high road as you go to Tegea there is a place for horse-races 
beside the walls of Mantinea, and not far from it is a stadium, where 
they hold the games in honour of Anti nous. 2, Above die stadium 
rises Mount Alesins, 40 called, they say, on account of the wander¬ 
ing (u^f) of Rhea: on the mountain there is a grove of Dfcmetcr. 

At the skirts of the mountain is the sanctuary of Horse Poseidon. - 
not more than <six> furlongs from Mantinca. This sanctuary I, 
like all who have made mention of it, can only describe from 
hearsay. The present sanctuary was built by the Emperor Hadrian. 

He set overseers over the workmen that no man might look into the 
ancient sanctuary, and that none of its ruins might he removed, and 
he commanded them to build a wall round the new temple. This 
sanctuary of Poseidon is said to have been originally built by 
Agamedes and Tropbonius out of oak logs which they fashioned 
VOL T 2 c 
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3 and fitted together, To keep people out they put up no harrier in 
front of the entrance, hut merely stretched a woollen thread across it, 
perhaps because they though! that the pious folk of those days 
would stand in awe even of a thread ; but may bo there was same 
virtue in. the thread. Even Aepytus, son of Hippcthus, is known 
neither to have leapt over the thread nor crept under it, but to have 
cut it through, and so made his way into the sanctuary ; but for his 
impiety a wave passed over his eyes, quenching their sight* and he 

4 immediately expired. 3, There h an undent legend that a wave of 
the sea appears in thin sanctuary.. The Athenians tell a similar story 
of the wave on the Acropolis, and the Carjans who dwell in Myiasa 
tell a like tale of the sanctuary of the god whom in their own tongue 
they tall Osogoa. Now the sea at Phflkium is just twenty 
furlongs distant from Athens; and similarly at Myiasa the port is 
eighty furlongs from the city. Hut MantLnea is farther than either 
of them from the sea ; therefore in ascending so far the sea shows 
forth most manifestly the will of the god, 

5 4, Over against the sanctuary of Poseidon is a trophy built of stone 
to commemorate a victory aver Agts and the lareedaemoniaiis. The 
manner of the fight is said to have been this. On die right were 
the Mam means the ruse! ves> young and old, commanded by Podnres, 
a grandson of the Fodares who fought against the Thebans, With 
them* too, was an Elean soothsayer, Thrasybulus, son of Aeneas, 
one of the lamids : he prophesied victory to the Man linearis* and 

6 himself look part in the battle. On the left were arrayed all the rest 
of the Arcadian forces, each city under its own captains* the 
Megalopolitans being commanded by Lydiades and Leocydes. The 
centre was entrusted to A rates, with his Sicyot&ta and Achaeans* 
The Lacedaemonians, under Agis, extended their line in order to 
make it equal to that of the enemy; Agis and his staff were in the 

7 centre. Now by a preconcerted arrangement with the Arcadians* 
Amins and his troops fell slowly back, as if hard pushed by the 
Lacedaemonians \ but in falling back they quietly adopted a crescent 
formation. Flushed with hopes of victory, Agis and the Lacedae¬ 
monians* in close order, pressed upon Aralus and his men more 
fiercely than ever, and they were soon followed by their wings, who 
thought It a mighty fine thing to put Arams and his army to flight 

fi But before they were aware the Arcadians were in their rear, and 
thus being surrounded the I fleedaemonrans lost most of their army, 
and amongst the fallen was King Agis, son of EudiUnidas. The 
Mmtinejms averred that Poseidon himself was seen fighting on their 
side, and therefore they set up a trophy and dedicated it u> him. 

9 The poets who took for their thane the woes uf the heroes at Ilium, 
have described how gods are present at fights and carnage ; and the 
Athenians tell in song how gods fought on their side at Marathon 
and Satamis; and most plainly of all did the host of ihe Gauls 
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perish at Delphi by the hand of the god and the visible interposition 
of demons. Thus it follows that Poseidon had a hand in the victory 
of the Mam mean 5. Looey des* who with Lydiadem commanded 
the Mega lopoli tans at the battle, is said to have had a descendant 
named Arccstkus in the eighth generation. The Arcadians say that 
this ArcesilfloSj dwelling at Lycosura, beheld the sacred deer of the 
Mistress (as. they call her): the deer was old and frail, and on m 
neck there was a collar, and on the collar were these words 

I wax caught as a lawn when Agapenor was ai Ilium, 

This story shows that a deer ia a longer lived animal by far than 
even an elephant. 


XI 

1. After the sanctuary of Poseidon you will pass into a place 
called Pclngus ('sea 1 ), which is full of oaks, and the road from 
Man tinea to Tcgea leads through the oak wood The boundary 
between the Tegeao and Mantinean territory is at the circular 
altar on the high road 2. Hue if you wilt turn aside to the left 
from the sanctuary of Poseidon, after just about five furlongs you 
come to the graves of the daughters of Felias, The Mantinearu 
say that the daughter of Fclina came to dwell among them to 
escape the scandal of their father's death. For when Medea came 2 
to lolcus* she immediately began to plot against Felias* acting in 
concert with Jason, though she pretended to be at enmity’ with him. 
She promised the daughters of Teltas that if they liked she would 
make their old father young again. And having killed an aged ram 
somehow or other, %h e boiled its flesh in a kettle with drugs,, by 
virtue of which she brought a living htnb out of the keltic. So she 3 
got Pdias into her hands to cut him up and hot! him^ but when his 
daughters received him back there was not enough of h|m left to bury. 
Thts compelled his daughters to migrate to Arcadia, abd here* when 
they died, mounds were heaped up to mark their tombs. No poet 
that I ever read mentions their names, but Micon the painter wrote 
the names Asteropea and Antinoe on their pictures. 3. There is 4 
a place named Phaeton about twenty furlongs distant from these 
graves. Phaeton is a tomb enclosed by a basement of stone and 
rising but little above the ground. At this point the road grows 
very narrow, and they say iliat the tomb is that af Are it lions* 
sumamed Corynetcs clul>man T > on account of his weapon. 

If you go about thirty furlong along ihe mad that leads from 5 
Mp mined to Pailantium you will come to a point where the 
high road skirts the oak wood of Felagus. It was here that the 
cavalry fight took place between the Athenian and Manrinean 
horse qn the one side, and the Boeotian on the other. 4. The 
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Mantincans say that Epamlnondas was killed by Stachaerlon, a 
Mauri nean ; but the I^cedaemonLins allege that it was a Spartan 
who slew him, though they agree with the Mantmeans that his name 

6 was Machaerion. The Athenian story, in which the Thebans them- 
selves concur, is that Kpatninondas was wounded by Grylus, and so 
the scene is represented in their picture of the battle of Mmt tin ea. 
Moreover* it 3 s known that the Mantineans gave Grylus a public 
burial, and set up a monument with his likeness on it at the spot 
were he fell, because he was the bravest man in the whole allied 
army* On the other hnnd* though the name of Machaerion is 
on the lips both of Manfinecuii and of Lacedaemonians* no person 
of that name has ever received any substantial marks of honour for 

7 valour either at Sparta or Mnntinea. When Lpaminondas received 
his wound they carried him out of She Eine of battle. He was still 
in life. He suffered much* but with his hand pressed on his wound 
he kept looking hard at the fight, and the place from which he 
watched it was afterwards named Scope ("the look 1 ). But when 
the combat ended indecisively, he toot his hand from the wound 
and breathed his last, and they buried him on the battlefield, 5. 

3 On hfe grave stands a pillar bearing a shield on which is wrought in 
relief a dragon. The dragon is meant to signify that Epammondas 
to the race called the Spurt! On the tomb are two slabs : one of 
them is old* and has a Boeotian Inscription ; the other was set up by 

9 the Emperor Hadrian, who composed the inscription on it. Of the 
famous captains of Greece* Epatn uondas may well rank as the first, 
or at least as second to none. For whereas the I jicedaemonian and 
Athenian generals were seconded by the ancient glories of their 
countries as well as by soldier* of a temper to snatch, Epammondas 
found his countrymen disheartened and submissive to foreign 
die Latinn; yet he soon raised them to the highest place. 

10 6, Epaminondas had been warned before by an oracle from 
Delphi to beware of Pchgus T sea r ). He therefore feared to go 
aboard a galley or to sail In a merchant man ; but it turned out 
that Providence meant by Felagus the oak wood of that name, and 
not die real sea. Similarly Hannibal was afterwards deceived by the 
identity of names of dr ft rent places, just as the Athenians tmd bten 

it deceived at an earlier time. For Hannibal was told by the crack 
of Ammon that In death he would be covered with Libyan earth. 
>0 he hoped tu destroy the Empire of Rome, to return home to 
Libya, and to die of old age at lust. But when Mamininus, the 
Roman, bestirred himself to take him alive r Hannibal threw himself 
on the protection of Prudas, bnt being repelled by him he leaped on 
his horse, and m doing so he wounded his finger with his naked 
h Word. He hud not gone many furlongs till the wound produced 
a fever* mul on the third day be died; now the place where he 

i2dkd is called Libyss* by the Nkomcdian*. A^sin, the Athenians 
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received an oracle from Dodena bidding them to colonise Sadly ; 
now this Sidly is a small hill not far from Athens, But they, not 
understanding the meaning, were lured into foreign campaigns* 
especially into the. Syracusan war. More such instances might be 
foLind. 


XII 

r. From the grave of Epaminondaa it is just about a furlong to 
a sanctuary of Zeus sumamerf Charmon. The oaks in the oak 
forests of Arcadia are of different kinds; some they call 4 broad- 
lcsved r and others The bark of a third sort is so spongy 

and light that they make Hoars of It for anchors and nets at sea. 
Some lonians, for example Hcnnesianax., the elegiac poet* name the 
bark of this oak p/UGos (cork). 

From Mantinea a road leads to Methydrium, which is no longer a 
a city, but merely a village belonging Lo Megalopolis. 2* Thirty 
furlongs along the road you come to a plain called Aldmedon, and 
above the plain rises Mount Qstradna, where there is a grotto in 
which dwelt Aldmedon, one of the heroes as they are called His j 
daughter PlitaJo, so say the Phigalmn^ was seduced by Hercules. 
But when Aldmedon discovered that she had borne a child, he 
turned her out on the mountain to perish with the boy whom she 
hruj home; his name, say the Arcadians, was Aechniugoras. The 
forsaken babe wept aloud, and a Jay heard him wailing and mimicked 
bin cries, Mow, it chanced that Hercules, coming that way, heard 4 
die jay, and thinking that the weeping was the weeping of a child 
And not of a bird, he made straight for the voice, and recognising 
Phialo, he loosed her from her bonds, and brought back the child 
safe. From that time the neighbouring spring has been named 
O^i f fc jay ') after the bird 3. Forty furlongs distant from the 
spring is a place called Pelzosaca, which forms the boundary between 
Megalopolis and Mantinea. 

Besides the roads I have enumerated there arc two that lead to 5 
Orchomenus. On one of them there Ls what is oiled the stadium 
of Ladas, where Ladas practised running : beside it is a sanctuary, 
ol Artemis* and on the right of the road is a lofty mound of earth, 
which they say is the grave of Penelope. But herein they differ 
from Lite poem called the JlkesprvH^ For in that poem it is said 6 
that Ulysses, after his return from Troy, had a son Ptoliporthea by 
Penelope. But the Man tin can story about Penelope is that Ulysses 
found her guilty of having brought danglers into the house l so he 
turned her out of doors [ and she went first to Lacedaemon, but 
afterwards she migrated from Sparta to Mantinea, where she died. 

4 - Adjoining this grave h a small plain, and in the plain is a mpnn- ? 
tain on which, still stand the ruins of old Mantinea: the place 
now called Ptohs ( l dty 1 ). Going on a short way to the north you 
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come to the spring of Akkomemm Thirty furlongs from Ptolis 
are the rutns of a village called NUera <and a grave of Maera>, if 
indeed Mnem was buried heie K and not in Tegfctn territory. But 
probably the Tcgeatis, and not the ^Lantineans, are right in asserting 
that Maera, daughter of Atlas, was buried in their land Perhaps, 
however, another Macm, a descendant of the Mnera who was 
daughter of Atlas, may have come to the land of Man tinea. 

B 5. I have still to describe the road to Orchomenus, on which is 
Mount Anchisia and the tomb of Anchises at the foot of the moun¬ 
tain* For when. Aeneas was sailing to Sicily he landed in Laconia, 
and founded the cities of Apbrodisias and Etis ; and his lather 
Andrises, for some reason or other, came to this place, and there 
died and Aeneas buried him them] and this mountain is called 

■? Anchisin after Andrises. The credibility of this story is increased 
by the fact that the Aral Litis, who in our day inhabit Ilium, do not 
point out the tomb of Andrises anywhere in their land. Beside the 
-rj.vc of Andrises are mins of a sanctuary’ of Aphrodite, and the 
boundary between Maniinca and Grchomenus lies at AnchM&c. 

xm 

i r In the territory of Onchomenus, io the kft of the rand that 
leads from Anchiriae, there stands on the slope of the mountain the 
sanctuary of Artemis Hymnm. The Mantincrans also share in it 
* * . + n priestess and a priest. They are bound to observe rules 
of purity, not only in sexual, but in all matters, during the whole 
course of their lives; and neither thdr washings nor their wap of life 
in general are like those of common folk, nor do they enter the house 
of a private man. I know that the histiai&res f* entertainers + ) of 
Ephesian Artemis observe similar rules (at a year T but not more, and 
they are called Essenes by the citizens. An annual festival is also 
held in honour of Artemis Hymnia. 

* The former city of Orchomcnus str>od on the very top of a 

mountain, and remains of the market-place and of walk are still to he 
seen ; but the present inhabited city is lower dawn than the circuit of 
the anci ent walls. Here there is a spring worth seeing, from wb ich they 
draw water, and there are sanctuaries of Poseidon and Aphrodite * 
the images are of stone. Close to die dty is a wooden image of 
Artemis ; it stands in a great cedar, and hence they name her the 

3 Cedar Goddess, Down from the city are cairns standing at intervals t 
they were heaped over men who fell in war. But with what 
Arcadian or Peloponnesian people the war was waged there is no 
inscription on the graves to tell, nor do the Grchomeniaus themselves 
remember,. 

4 3, Opposite the ciiy is Mount Tnithy. The rain-water, flowing 
through a deep gully between the city and Mount Trachy, Ms into 
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another plain in the territory of Orrfiomenus. This plain is spurious, 
but most of it is a mere. As you go from OrdiomenoB the road 
divides after -tl mj ut three furlongs: the straight road leads to the 
city of Capbya* running by the edge of the gully, and afterwards 
skirting the water of the mere on the left. The other raid crosses 
the stream that flows through the gully, and then Leads by the foot 
of Mount Trashy. 4. On this road there is first the tomb of j 
\rUtocrates who once violated the virgin priestess of the goddess 
HymnliL After the grave of Arislocrates there are springs called 
Tcneae, and distant about seven furlongs from the springs h a place 
AtnUdS, which, they say, was once a city. 5. At this place again 
l he road branches into two: one leads to StymphalLia, the other to 
Fhuneus. On the road to Pheneus you will come to a mountain, 
where the boundaries of Orehomenos* Pheneus* and Gaphya meet. 
Above the spot where the boundaries meet rises a lofty crag: 
they name it the Cuphyatk rock. Auer you have passed the 
boundaries of the said cantons there is a ravine down below, and 
the road to Pheneus runs through it just about the middle of the 
ravine u spring of water welts up, and at the end of the ravine is 
a place Caryae, 


XIV 

1. The plain of Pheneus lies under Caryae : they say that once 
on a lime the water rose and flooded the old city of Fheneus- 
and to this day there remain on the mountains certain marks 
to whieh* they say* the water rose. Five furlongs from Caiyae is 
Mount Orystis, and another mountain, Sciathis. Under each of 
these mountains. is a chasm which receives the water from the plain. 

-v The people of Pheneus say that these chasms are artificial* having a 
been made by Hercules when lie dwelt at Pheneus with Laoncme, 
mother of Arnpliiiryo; for they say that Atnphitryo was the son 
of Alcaeus by Laonome, a woman of Pheneus, daughter of Guneus, 
and not by Lyridice* daughter of Pelops. If Hercules did ready go 
to live at Pheneus* we may suppose that after his expulsion by 
Eurystheus from Tirynshewent to Pheneus before going 10 Thebes. 

3; Through the middle of the Pheneathn plain Hercules dug ft bed 3 
for the river Glbius. which some of the Arcadians call Aioamns 
instead of Olhius. The length of the channel is fifty furlongs, and 
the depth* where the banks have not fallen in, is as much as thirty 
feet However* the river no longer flows this way* for it returned 
EO its old bed, deserting the canal dug by Hercules. 

4- About fifty furlongs from the chasms in the aforesaid moan- 4 
tains is the city of Pheneus The inhabitants say that it was founded 
by one Pheneus, an aboriginal. The acropolis is precipitous oft all 
sides, mostly by nature* but in a few places* for the sake of security, 
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it has been strengthened artificially. Here in the acropolis is a 
temple of Athena sumaiued Tritonia, but only mins of it regain. 
5 And there stands a bronze statue of Poseidon, surnamed the 
Horse God, which they said was dedicated by Ulysses. The 
story is that Ulysses lost his mares, and went up and down Greece 
in search of them, till at last he founded here a sanctuary of 
Anemia, and named her the Horse finder, on the spot in the 
territory of Pheneus where he found the mares; furthermore, 
he dedicated ihc image of Horse Poseidon, They say that after 
finding his mares Ulysses was minded to beep horses in the land of 
Pheneus, Just as he bred oxen on the mainland over against Ithaca; 
and the people of Phene us pointed out to me an inscription on the 
pedestal of the image, which purported to be an order by Ulysses to 
7 the herdsmen who herded the mares. 5, Now, though the rest of 
the Pheneatum stufy may be probably accepted, 1 cannot believe 
that Ulysses dedicated ihe bronze image. For in those days 
they did not yet know how to make bronse images in a single piece 
as they might weave a garment Their mode of making bronze 
images has been already explained by me in the description of the 
B Lma^e of Supreme Zeus in the section on Sparta. The first men 
whu fused bronze and cast images were two Samians, Rboecus, son 
of Philaeus, and Theodoras, son of Telecles. Another work of 
Theodoras was the emerald signet which Folycrates* tyrant of 
Samos, wore so much and prized exceedingly, 

£ 6. Descending from the acropolis of Phenetis you come to fl 

stadium, and lo the tomb of Iphjcles, brother of Hercules and father 
of lolaus, The tomb stands on a hdL The Greeks say that loiaus 
shared most of the labours of Hercules ; and in the first battle which 
Hercules fought against Augeas and the F.Seans, Iphides, father of 
loiaus, was wounded by the suns of Actor, who were named after 
their mother Moline, His friends carried him fainting to Phenetis* 
There a man of Pheueus, called Euphagus, and his wife Promne tended 
id him well, and when he died of has hurt they buried him. To iphiclcs 
they still offer sacrifices as to a hero, 7, But the god whom the 
people of Phencus most revere is Hermes, and they hold games 
called Hermaea; they have also a temple of Hermes and a stone 
image of him, which wh made by an Athenian, Euchir, son of 
Euhulides* Behind the temple is the grave of Myrtflus. This 
Myitilus is said by the Greeks to have been a son of Hermes and 
charioteer to Oenomaus. When any one came a-wooing the daughter 
□f Oenomaug, Myrtilus used skilfully to drive the chariot ofOenomaus, 
who, whenever he drew near ihtt wooer in the nice, used to shout him 
11 down, Myrtilus himself was in love with Hippodaraia, but nut 
daring to attempt the contest he submitted and acted as charioteer 
10 Oenomaua. But they say dial at last he turned traitor to 
(Junomans, seduced by a promise made to hhn on oath by Pelops 
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that be would allow Myrtflos to enjoy Hippod&mia^ company for one 
night. Bui when he reminded Peiops of his oath, Peiops pitched 
bun overboard; nod the Fheneatifliis say that his corpse, being 
washed ashore by the waves, was by them taken up and buried* and 
every year they sacrifice by night to him as lo a hero* 8, But it is ia 
clear that Peiops did not make a long coasting voyage, but only 
sailed from the mouths of the Alpheus lo the port of Elis, T 1 sere- 
fare the Myrloan Sea* which begins at Euboea and extends past 
the desert isle of Helene to the Aegean Sea, plainly cannot be 
named after Mynilus, son of Hermes. I am inclined to agree with 
the Eubocan antiquaries, who hold that die Myrtaan Sea got its 
name from a woman called Myrto. 

XV 

i- The Pheneatians have also a sanctuary of Demeter sumamed 
Eleusmian t and they celebrated mysteries in her honour, alleging 
that rites identical with those performed at Elcusis were instituted in 
their land : for Nans, they say* a grandson of Eumolpus, came to 
their country in obedience to an oracle from Delphi Beside the 
sanctuary of the Eluusinian goddess is what is called the Petrumn, 
two great stones fitted lo each other. Every second year t when they - 
are celebrating what they call the Greater Mysteries, they open these 
Stones, and taking out of them certain writings which bear on the 
mysteries, they read them in the hearing of the initiated, and put 
them back in their place that same night I know, too, that on the 
weightiest matters most of the Phcnentians swear by the Petromo, 
There is a round top on it* which contains a mask of Demeter 3 
Ctdaria: this mask the priest puts on his face at the theater 
Mysteries, and smites the Underground Folk with rods. I suppose 
there fc some legend to account for the custom* The Fheneatirms 
have a legend that Demeter came thither on her wanderings even 
before Nans; and that to those of the Fhenearfans who welcomed 
her hospitably she gave all the different kinds of pulse except beans* 
They have a sacred story about the bean to show why they think it 4 
an unclean kind of pulse* The men who received the goddess, 
according to the Phenentian legend, were Trinities and Damithalti, i 
they built n temple of Demeter Themiia ('goddess of laws*) under 
Mount Cylicne* and instituted in her honour the mysteries which 
they still celebrate. This temple of Thesmia is just about fifteen 
iurlongs from the city. 

*. Going along the road that leads from Fheneus to Pellene and 5 
Aegira in Achaia you come, after about fifteen furlongs, to a temple 
of Pythian Apollo : nothing is left of it but rums and a great altar of 
white marble. Here the Pheneatians still sacrifice to Apollo and 
Artemis, and they say that the sanctuary was founded by Hercules 
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after he hud conquered Elis. 3, Here* too, are tombs otf heroes who 
marched with Hercules against the E l can. -i, hut after the battle 

6 returned home no more. Telamon lh buried hard by the river 
AroLimn.^ a little farther off than the sanctuary of Apollo; and 
Chakodon is buried not far from the fountain called Oenoe. But 
that the Chakodtin and Telamon who full in this combat wore 
Chalctaden* the father of that Ekpheinor who led the Euboeans 
to Ilium, and Telamon, the father of Ajax and Teller, is not to be 
believed- Hmv, pray, could Chalcpdon have helped Hercules in 
the battle when we have trustworthy' evidence that he had previously 

7 been knocked on the head by Amphitryo at Thebes? And why 
should Teucer have founded Sal am is in Cyprus, if on his return fron 
Troy nobody had driven him from his native bnd? And who 
but Telamon should have, driven him out ? Clearly, then, it was 
no; the Chalcodon of Euboea nor the Telamon of Aegina who 
marched with Hercules against the Elean-i, Pitruous names have 
been borne by obscure (unions in all ages, as they are at this clay, 

8 4. The Fheneatian territory marches with that of Actinia, at 
more points than one. In the direction of FeUenq the boundary is 
at the E'urinas, as is is called : in the ■ lirt-i tiun of Acgira it Is at the 
place called 1 To Artemis/ In the territory' of Pheoeus you shall 
go on past the sanctuary of Pythian Apollo no great way, and you 

9 shall find yourself on the road that leads to Mount Crathk In 
thk mountain are the springs of the river Cmfbis which flows into 
the sea beside Aegae, now a deHart place, but in the olden time a 
city of AdiatCL From, this Ciathis an Italian river in the land of 
the Bmttians takes its name. On Mount Crathis is a sanctuary of 
Pytonbn Artemis: of old the Arrives u->ed to fetch fire from "the 
sanctuary of this goddess for the Lemnean rites. 

XVI 

1. To the east of Fbeneus there is a mountain-top called 
(krontetun, and by it there is a road This Mount Gerontemn 
forms the boundary between the districts of Pheneus and SXym- 
phalUd. Keeping to the left of Mount Geranium* and journeying 
through Fheneatian territory, you see, still En Pheneatjan territory, the 
mountains called Tricrena ( s three fountains ') p where there arc three 
fountains in which the mountain nymphs arc said to have washed 
the new born Hermes ; hence the springs are deemed sacred to 

1 Hcmies. a. Not far from Mount Trkrena is another mountain 
called Sepia. Here Aepytus, son of Flatus, is said to have been 
killed by the snake ; and here they made his grave, for they could 
carry the corpse no farther. The Arcadians say that these 
snakes am still to be found on the mountain, but not in great 
numbers, indeed they are very rare. For as snow lies on the 
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mountain most of the year, the snakes that are overtaken by 
it outside their holes perish ; and ever* if they succeed in taking 
shelter in their holes before the snow comes on, slill it kills some of 
them, since the frost penetrates even into the holes, I beheld the 3 
grave of Aepytns with great interest, because Homer mentions the 
tomb in his verses about the Arcadians. It is a mound of earth of 
no great size surrounded by a basement of stone That it should have 
stirred Homer's wonder was natural, as he had never seen a more 
remarkable tomb. Similarly he compares the (innee wrought by 
Hephaestus nn the shield of Achilles to a dance wrought by Uae- 
dnliis, never having seen ho or works of art. 3. Of many wonderful 4 
graves that I know I will mention two, one at Halicarnassus, and one 
in the land of the Hebrews. The one at Halicarnassus was. made 
for Man solus, king of that city. So vast arc its p^roportions,, and so 
marvellous if its style* that the Romans, who greatly admire it* give 
the name of mausoleums to splendid tombs in their own country* 
In the land of she Hebrews, and in the city of Jerusalem, winch the S 
Roman Emperor razed to the ground, there ls a grave of a native 
woman named Helen. In this grave there is a door, which, like the 
whole of she graven is of stone* arid is so contrived that it dots noi 
open until the revolving year has brought round a certain day and 
a certain hour; then it op^ns by its own mechanism, and alter a 
short time shuts of itself At any other time you could not open 
it if you tried, though by using force you mi^ut break it down, 

XVII 

t. After the grave of Acpytus there is Mount Cyllene, the 
highest mountain in Arcadia, and on its summit is a ruined temple 
of Cyllenjan 11 urines. It is obvious that the mountain got its name 
MS the god hts surname from CyHen, son of Elatug* The a 
kinds of wood out o( which men of old made images for themselves 
were, so far a 1 ? I have been able to learn, the following: ebony, 
cypres the cedars* the oaks, yew t and lotus. However* the image 
of CylIonian Hermes is made of none of these woods, but of 
juniper* I guessed it to be about eight feet high. 3. Cytlenc can 3 
boast of the following wonder : the blackbirds there are white all 
over. The birds which the Boeotians call blackbirds are probably 
a di Etc rent ■■:*. ics of bird, not songsters. i Jn Mount Sipftus, about 
the lake called the lake of Tantalus, I have seen eagles called 
swan-eagles, which in whiteness closely resembled swans; and 
white wild boar^ .sud white Thracian bears have been owned even 
by private persons before now. White bares are native to Libya: 4 
and I saw white deer at Rome, and very much surprised was I 
to ^.*e them ; but it did not occur to me (0 inquire where they 
were brought from, whether from continents or islands, But 
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enough of these observations* which I have made in order that no- 
one may disbelieve what I have said about the hue of the blackbirds 
on Mount Cyltene, 

5 4. Connected with Cyllene is another mountain* Chelydorea, 
where Hermes is said to have found a Eortoise T taken off its sheik 
and made a lyre of it. Here are the boundaries of Pheneus and 
Pellene: and the greater part of Mount Chelydorea belongs to tiiL- 
Achaesms. 

6 5, As yon go westward from Fhencu-s the road to the left 
leads to the city of Clitor, and the road to the right leads to 
NonacrLs and the water of the Styx. Of old Nonacris was a town 
of Arcadia, and got its name from the wife of Lycaon, but at the 
present day it is in ruins, and even of its mins there is not much 
to be seen. Not far from the ruins is a high cliff; i know no 
other cliff that rises to such a height Water trickles down, el and 
the Greeks call Li the water of Styx. 

XVIII 

t. Hesiod, in the T/ic^anv —for there arc some who believe 
that poem to he Hesiod's — represents the Styx as daughter of 
Ocean and wife of Falks. They say that Linus in his poem 
expresses a similar view, but a reading of this poem convinced me 

i l h 11 i t 'i.Tirv spu ri c jus . Ep im c n i< les, t he Crcl oil poet, a ! -o sa ys lha t 
Styx is a daughter of Ocean ; but on the other hand he represents 
her as the wife* not of Fallas* but of Pitas (whoever he was} fc to 
whom she bore Echidna, But it is especially Homer who introduces 
the name of Styx into his poetry. Thus in the oath of Hera he 
Says 

Witness m r. now 7 earth and I be broad heaven above 
And the down-trickling' water of Styx. 

( his passage is composed as if the poet had himself seen the water 
of the Styx dripping. Again, in the list of the troops under G uncus, 

3 he makes the water of the river Ti taresius flow from ihc Styx Again 
he makes it a water in hell, for Athena says that Zeuy forgets how 
by her means he saved Hercules from the tasks imposed by 
Eurysthciis: — 

Had J but known this iu my shrewd mind 

When he sent him down to the home of Hades the warder* 

To bring from Erebus the hound nfloathed Hades, 

Never would he have escaped the lofty streams of the water of Styx. 

4 2. The water that drips from the cliff by Norut tris falls first 
upon a high rock, and passing through the rock it descends into the 
river Crathis. This water is deadly to man and every living 
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creature. It is said that it once proved the bane of some goals 
which were the first 10 drink of iL Afterwards in course of time 
ihe other marvellous properties of the water became known. Glass, 5 
crystal, merrht\ and everything else made of stone, and earthen 
pots, are all broken by the water of the Sty* ; and things made of 
horn and uf bone* together with Iron, bronze, lead, tin, silver, and 
electnisn. are corroded by lb Even gold is affected by it in the 
same way as the other metals. Yet we have the word of the 
Lesbian poetess, as well as the evidence of the metal itself, that 
gold doe* not rust. Hence we see that to the things that are most 6 
despised God less given power to overcome the things that surpass 
them in glory. Thus vinegar possesses the property of destroying 
pearls ; and the diamond,, ihe hardest of stones, is melted away by 
the blood of a billy-goaL It is remarkable, too, thaE a horse's hoof 
alone is proof against the water of the Styx, for it will hold the water 
without being destroyed by it. Whether Alexander, son of Philip, 
really died of this poison 1 do not know foe certain* but 1 know 
that people say so. 

3. Above Nonncris are the Albanian mountain^ and in them is 7 
a cave. They say that the daughters of Proetus fled up to this cave 
in their frenzy, but Melampus by secret sacrifices and purificatory 
rites brought them down to a place called Lnsi. The greater part 
of the Aroanian mountains belongs n> Pheneus, but Lusi is on the 
borders of Clilor. They say that Lusi was once n city, and 3 
Agesiks, a man of Lusi, was proclaimed vtmqr in the horse-race at 
the eleventh celebration of the Pythian Festival by the Amphictyons ; 
but in our days there are not even remains nf the place left 
Melampus drew down the daughters of Proetus to Lusi, and healed 
them pf their madness in a sanctuary of Arteints, and from that time 
this particular Artemis has been failed Hememsta { k soother r ) by 
the Clitorians. 

XIX 

1. There is another people of the Arcadian stock called 
Cynaediaen.s who dedicated at Olympia the image of Zeus holding 
a thunderbolt in eiLher band. These Cynaetbatns dwell lorry 
furlongs from . . + . and m their market-place are altars of the 
gods anil a statue of the Emperor Hadrian. But what is most 2 
worthy of note is that there is a sanctuary of Dionysus here, and 
that they hold a festival in winter, at which men, their bodies 
greased with fill, pick out a bull from a herd (whichever bull the 
god puts it into their head to take), lift it up, and carry it to the 
sanctuary, Such is their mode of sacrifice^ 2. There is here a spring 
of cold water, just two furlongs from the tow-n, and over the 
spring grows a plane-tree. Whoever has been bitten or otherwise 1 
endangered by a mad dog is healed by drinking this water; and 
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therefore they nme the spring Alyssus f 1 paad-!e$* Thus St would 
appear that in Arcadia, the water at Fheneus, wliich they name £tyx + 
was created to be a bane 10 men, while the spring at Cynaetbae is 
a benefit designed to counterbalance the evil of the StyiL 
4 3- Of the roads from Lbcncus leading westward, 1 have still 

to describe the one to the kft It leads to CHtor, running beside 
the channel which Hercules made for the river Aioanius. The 
road descends beside this channel to a place called I .y curia, which 
is the boundary between Phene us and Cliior. 


XX 

r. Going on about fifty furlongs from l ycuria you will come to 
the springs of the Ladon. I have heard that the water which forms 
die mere in the territory of Pheneus, descending into the chasms in 
the mountains, rises here and forms the springs of the Ladon. But 
whether this is so or not I cannot say for certain. The water of the 
Ladon is the most beautiful rivet -water in Greece, and it is besides 
a renowned for the legend of Daphne* 2. I pass over the version of 
the story of Daphne told by the Syrians who dwell beside the Orontes, 
and proceed to give the story as told by the Arcadians anti ESeans* 
Ocuomms, the lord of Pisa, had a son Leudpptis. This Leudppus 
fell in love with Daphne, and despairing or gaining her hand bv an 
open wooing, because she shunned the whole male sex* he hit upon 

3 the following ruse. He was keeping his hair long for the river 
Alpheus ; so braiding it like a maiden and donning womanly 
apparel he came to Daphne, and told her he w'as a daughter of 
Oenomnus arid would fain hunt with her. Thus by passing for a girl, 
and excelling the other maidens in rank and skill in the chase, as well 
as by his devoted attentions, he drew' Daphne into a warm friend- 

4 -hip- Those who sing of Apollo's love for her add that Apollo was 
jealous of Leucippus 1 success in love j and straightway Daphne and 
the other maidens desired to swim in the Lador^ and having 
stripped the reluctant Leucippus, and seen that he was no maiden, 
they despatched him with their javelins and daggers. So runs the 
tale. 


XXI 

i- Sixty furlongs from the springs of the Ladon is the city of 
Clitot- The road from the springs of the Ladon k a narrow defile 
beside the river Aioanius. At the city you will cross the river 
CUtor t which falls into the Aroanius not more than seven furlongs 
2 from the city. Amongst the fish in the Aroanius are the so-called 
spotted fish. They My these spotted fish sing like a thrush. I saw 
them after they had been caught* but I did nut bear them utter a 
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sound, though L tarried by the river till sunset, when they were said 
to sing most 

2 . The city of ClUor got its name from the son of Asian : it 3 
stands cm level ground surrounded by low bids. The most famous 
sanctuaries at Clitor arc those of Demeter, Aesculapius, and Ilkhyia. 

. , . did not enumerate them, Oku, a Lycian, who lived in an 
eat Sier age, composed various hymns for the Deha ns, meJuding one 
on Mthyk, wherein he calls her L thc spinner deft, 1 clearly identifying 
her with Fate, and says that she is older than Cronus. The Qitor- .4 
Ians have also a sanctuary of the Dioscuri under the name of the 
Great Gods : it is about four furlongs from the city, and the images 
of the deities are of bronze. 3, On the top of a mountain thirty 
furlongs from the city stands a temple of Athena Curia, with an 
image of the goddess. 


xxn 

1. 1 return to Stymphalua and to Geronteum, the boundary 
bet wee n the cantons o f Fheneus an d Stymphal us. The Seym ph a lions 
are no longer ranked among the Arcadians, but belong to the Argive 
confederacy, which they joined voluntarily. But that they are of 
the Arcadian stock ia proved by the verses of Homer* and 
Stymphalus their founder was a grandson of Areas, son of Callista 
It is said, however, that the original settlement was not on the site 
of the present city, bnt in another part of the district 3 , They say 1= 
that Tememis, son of Felasgus* dwelt in old Stympbalns, that Hern 
was brought up by bim t that he founded three sanctuaries in 
honour of the goddess, and bestowed three surnames on her: 
while she was yet a girl he called her Child ; when she married 
Zeus be called her Full-grown - and when she had quarrelled with 
Zeus for some reason and returned to Stymphalu^ he named her 
Widow* I know that these things arc said about the goddess by 
the Siymphnlians. 

3 - The present city has none of the objects I have mentioned : 3 
an the other hand it has the following. In the Stymphallan 
territory there is a spring from which the Emperor Hadrian 
brought water to Corinth. In winter the spring forms a small 
mere, from which again the river Stymphaius issues ; hut in 
summer there is no mere, and the river rises directly from the 
spring. This river goes down into a chasm in the ground* and 
reappearing m Argalis tabes a new name, being called the Erasmus 
instead of the Slymphalus* 4. The story goes that man-eating birds 4 
once bred beside the water of Stymphalus : these birds Hercules is 
said to have shot down. However, Fisandcr of Camirns says that 
he did not kill them, but chased them away by the noise of rattles. 
Amongst the wild creatures of the Arabian desert, there arc birds 
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called SiymphaltiiTV which are every whit as fierce and dangerous la 

5 men as lions and leopards. They fly at the men who tome lo hunt 
them, wound them with thdr beak's and kill them. They pierce 
armour of bronze and iron ; but if the hunters wear thick garments 
of plaited bark, the beaks of the Styraphnlian binds arc held fast by 
the garment of bark, just as the wings of small birds are held by 
bird-lime* These birds are of the size of a crane , and they resemble 
ibises* but their beaks are stronger and not hooked like the beak uf 

6 an ibis. Now, whether the Arabian birds of the present day differ 
in species from their namesakes which wete once found in Arcadia, 
I do not know ■ but if there have always been Stymphalian birds, 
j List as there have always been hawks and eagles, then I think 
that these birds are natives of Arabia: a flock of them might at 
■some time have itown to Stympbalus in Arcadia. Probably the 
Arabs called them originally by some name other than Stymphnlian ; 
but the renown of Hercules* and the superiority of Greeks over 
barbarians, prevailed so far as to cause the birds in the Arabian 
desert to be known even to the present day by ihe name of 
Stymphalkn. 

7 5, In Stymphaius there is also an old sanctuary of Stymphalian 
Artemis: the image is of wood* mostly gilded. At the roof or the 
temple are represented the Stymphalian birds. It was difficult to 
distinguish dearly whether they wurc made of wood or gypsum, but 
so far as I could judge they seemed to be of wood rather than 
uf gypsum* Here, too, are figures of virgins with the legs of birds, 

$ made of white marble : they stand behind the temple. It is said 
that the following miracle took place in our own day. They used 
to celebrate the festival of Stymphalian Artemis at Stymphaius care¬ 
lessly, omitting most of the established customs connected with it 
Well, some timber drifting inio the month of the chasm, do™ 
which the river goes, dammed up the water, and the plain* they say, 

9 was turned into a lake for a space of four hundred furlongs. It is 
said that a deer pursued by a huntsman plunged into the marsh* and 
that the huntsman in the heal of the chase swans after it, and so 
both deer and man were Cngulphed in ihe chasm. The water of 
the river, they say, followed alter them, and thus by their means the 
Stymphalian plain was drained in a day of all the stagnant water. 
From that time they have celebrated the festival of Artemis with 
more zcah 

xxin 

i. After Stymphaius there is Alea* which h also a member of 
the Arg&ve confederacy. The natives declare that Akus, son of 
Aphidas* was their founder. Here there are sanctuaries of Ephesian 
Artemis, and Athena Aka, and a temple of Dionysus with an image- 
In honour of Dionysus they hold a festival called the Scicria Every 
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second year: at this festival of Dionysus, In obedience to an oracle 
from Delphi, women are scourged, just as the Spartan lads are 
scourged at the image of Qrthix 

2. Jo my description of Oichomenm I showed that the straight a 
road runs at first beside the gully, and afterwards to the left of the 
mere. In the plain of Qiphyae an earthen dyke is constructed by 
which the water of the Orchomenian district is dammed off m as not 
to harm the cultivated land of Capbyae. On the inner side of the 
dyke flows another water* big enough to be a river. It goes down 
into a chasm in the earth, and rises again beside Nasi, as it is called. 
The place where it rises is named kheuous : having risen here, 
the water forms henceforward the perennial river Tragus. 3. The 3 
name of the city is clearly derived from Cepheus, son of Aleus, but 
in the Arcadian tongue the form Caphyae has prevailed. The 
Cflphjans say that originally they belonged to Attica, but that, being 
expelled from Athens by Aegeus, they fled to Arcadia, and throwing 
themselves on the protection of Cephens, took tip their abode here. 
The town lies at the end of the plain, at the foot of not very high 
mountains: It contains sanctuaries of Poseidon and of Artemis* sur- 
natn&d Cnacalcsiam There is also a Mount Cnacalus in the 4 
district* where they celebrate annual mysteries in honour of Artemis. 

A little above the city is a spring, and over the spring grows a 
great and beautiful plane-tree* which they call the plane-true of 
Mendaus, because they say that when Mendoufl was mustering his 
army to go against Troy, he came here and planted the plane-tree at 
the spring; and at the present day they call the spring as wdl as 
the plane-tree by the name of Mondays. 4^ If f had to make out 5 
a list* in accordance with Greek traditions* of the old trees which 
still stand alive and hale, I should say that the oldest is the willow 
that grows in the sanctuary of Hera at Samos j next to it are the oak 
at Bodona* the olive on (he Acropolis, and the olive at Delos; nnd 
the Syrians would give the third place, in point of ag<^ to the laurel 
which grows in their land. Of all other trees this plane-tree i.s the 
most ancient. 

5 - About a furlong from Caphyae is a place Condylea* where 
there are a grave and temple of Artemis: she was called Condyleatis 
of old ; but they say that the name of the goddess was changed for 
the following reason. Some children (they do not remember how 
many) playing about die sanctuary lit upon a rope* tied It round the 
neck of the image, and said that Artemis was being strangled* When 7 
the Caphyans discovered what the children had done they stoned 
them to death ; but no sooner had they done so, than their women 
were attacked by a disorder such that they were brought to bed 
prematurely, and the offspring were still -betn* until the Pythian 
priestess bade them bury' the children, and sacrifice to them yearly, 
because licit they had been wrongfully shim To this day the 
voi_ 1 , r, 
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Cuphyans comply with all the injunctions of the oracle : in particular 
they have ever ylnce called ihe goddess at Con dy teste the Strangled 
One, for this also, they say, wa* enjoined them hy the oracle. 6. 
ft Having ascended about seven furlongs from Qiphyae you wilt then 
descend to Nasi ( + islands *} r as it is called- imd fifty furlongs 
farther on you will come to the 1 <adotL You will cross the river, 
and passing through Argeathae, Lycuntes* and Scotanc* you will 
come la the oak forest of Soron, through which runs the road to 
■ i psophis. Like the other oak woods of Arcadia Lhis forest con Lam* 
wild boars,, bears, and huge tortoises: out of these tortoises you 
might make lyres which would match those made from the Indian 
tortoise At the skirts of the forest is the ruined hamlei of Faus, 
and a little farther Is Si me, the boundary between the cantons of 
Clitor and Psophis. 

XXIV 

i. Some say that the founder of Fsophis was Psophis* son of 
Arrhon, son of Erymanthus, son of Aristas, son of Patthaon, son of 
Ptriphetes, son ol Nyc Limns ; but others sa_\ dot Ps aphis was a 
- daughter of X ambus, son of Erymanthus, son of Areas. This is the 
account given in the traditions of the Arcadians about their kings, 
but the real truth is that Psophis was a daughter of Eryx, who 
ruled in Sicania, Her . « . into the house deigned not, but left 
her, being with child, in charge of his friend Lycartas, who dwelt In 
the city of Phegia, which before the reign of Phegcus had been 
called Erymanthus, Being brought up here, Echephron and 
Promathus, the *:Ons of Hercules by the Sicanian woman, changed 
,1 the name of Phegia to Bsuphts, after their mother. 2. The acro¬ 
polis of Zacynthus is also called Psophis, because a man of Psophis, 
Zacynthu^ son of Dardanus, was the first who sailed across to the 
island and colonised it 

Psophis u thirty furlongs from Sirae: beside it flows the river 
Aroanius, and the Erymanthus flows at a little distance from the 

4 city. The springs of the Erymanthus are in Mourn Lam pea, which 
is said to be sacred to Fan, and may be regarded as part of Mount 
Efjnutnthus. Homer says that in Taygcttis and Erymanthus . . , a 
huntsman then . , . of Limpea, Erymanthus . + . and flowing 
through Arcade with Mount Phgloe on its right bank, and the 

5 district of Thelpusa on its left, it falls into the Alphcus, It is said 
that Hercules, by command of Eurystheus, hunted beside the 
Erymanthus a hour which had not its match Tor size and strength. 
The inhabitants of Cumae, in Ihe land of the Qpici, profess that 
the bo®^ tusks which are preserved in the sanctuary of Apollo 
at Cumae are the tusks of the Ery month ian boar, but the assertion 

n is without a shred of probability. 3. In the city of Psophis there 
is a sanctuary of Aphrodite sumamed Eryciniati: only ruins of it 
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m ljw retiinm. Ir is said to [nave tieen founded by the sons of 
[■'sophi 5 ; and the state tuent is probable. for them is also in the 
distiiLt Od F.rv.v, in Sicily, a sanciiiaiy of t-[ac Ervcinian I'oddes; 
whicii from time immemorial has been esteemed most holy, and is 
nut less wealthy than the sanctuary at Paphos, The shines’ of the 
heroes Ptomachus and Echephron, sons of Psophis, were in my dav 7 
tio longer of any significance* 

4. Akmaeon, son of Amphkraus, is also buried in Psophia. His 
tomb is a bulldirif; neither large nor ornate j but cypresses grow 
ruuiid about it to such n height that the yen' mountain beside 
Pziophis is overshadowed by them* These cypresses t bey deem 
sirred to Alcmaeon, and will not M them; they .w tailed Maidens 
by the natives.. When Alcmaeon had skin his mother, he fled from 
Argus and came to Psophi^ which was then still aimed Plieda B 
aJt^r Phegois, Here be wedded AlphesJboen, daughter of pfiegeus. 
and amongst the presents which he naturally made her was the 
famous necklace. But as bus disorder did not abate while be dwelt 

in, Arcadia. hl ' betook him to the oracle at Delphi and the Pvthkn 
priestess told him that the only land whither the avenging spirit of 
Eriphylc would not dog him was the newest Iand T which the sea had 
uncovered since the pollution of his mother’s blood had been in¬ 
curred* So he discovered the alluvial land formed by die Aehelous, 
■me! he took up his abode there and wedded CalliHioe, daughter of u 
Arhdous, according to the Acamatiions; and two sons, Amman ' 
and Amphotcmsj were bom to him. They say that from Acarnan 
t people of this part ot the mainland got their present name, 
hnvmg formerly been called Curates. Many men and more women 
ate shipwrecked on the shoal of foolish desires. Thus Cullirhoc 
tlesmcd to get Lite necklace of Eriphylc ; therefore she sent Alcmaeon to 
agam.sL his will to Phegm, and he was treacherously murdered by 
I vmc n us an d A vi on, the sons of 1 1 h egcus* These sons of Fhescus are 
salt] to have dedicated the necklace to Apollo at Delphi. They say 
tint it was during their reign in Phegh, as the city was then still 
calted^ that the Greeks turned their arms against Tmy, The 
Ia-:-I -I ndians say that they did not share in that expedition because 
then k inga were ai enmity with the Argive leaders, most of whom 
werv kinsmen of ..Alcmaeon, and had marched with him against Thebes. 

5 - liiai the Echinadkn islands have not yet been joined to the main- 
ImiiJ by the Adielous is due to the Aeiolkns ; for they have been n 
driven out, and the whole county has been turned into a wilderness* 
Hence Aetolia re maiming unfilled, the A ch clous docs not wash 
no ^ so much mud on the Echinadkn islands as it would otherwise 
”■ * n 9 r vof of this view I can point to the Meander: flowing 
through the lands of Phrygia and (Atria, which are ploughed eveiy 

year, it has in a short time turned the sea between Prienc and Miletus 
rnto dry land. 
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13 6. The Fsophldtam have also a temple of Erymantbus, with an 

image of him, beside the rimer Erymanthus. The images of all 
rivers except the Egyptian Kile are made of white marble } but 
because the Nile descends through the land ^ of the Ethiopians on 
its way to the sea, the custom is to make his images of black stone. 

13 f r I heard in Fsophk a story of a man of Psophis called Aglaus, a 
contemporary of Croesus the Ljrikn. The story was that Aglaus 
had been happy all the days of his life; but 1 did not believe it. 
No doubt one man may have fewer ills to bear than the men of hi* 
time, just as one ship may be less buffeted by the tempest than 

14 another; but a man who has always been out of the reach of mis¬ 
fortune, or a ship tluii has always sailed with a fair breeze, is not to 
be found Homer himself has represented a jar of blessings standing 
beside Ze us, and another jar of woes. This lesson he learned from 
the god at Delphi, who had called the poet himself both ill-starred 
and blessed, thus intimating that he was born to he both alike. 


XXV 

t . On the way horn t'sophis to Thelpusa there is first a place 
called Tropaca on the left of the Eidon; next to Tropaea is the 
oak forest of Aphrodisium ; and, thirdly, there is a monument with 
the following inscription in old letters 1 Boundary between the 
territories of Psophk and Thdpusa/ In the district of Tfaelpma 
there is a river called Arsen : this you will cross, and about five-and- 
twenty furlongs from it you will come to the ruins of a village Cans, 
and to a sanctuary of Causiim Aesculapius, standing in the road, 

3 a. Just forty furlongs from this sanctuary is the city: it is said 
to have received its name from a nymph Thelpusa, a daughter 
of ladon. As I have already shown* the water of the Indon has 
its source in the territory of Cl [tor. It flows first past a place 
Leucasiuni and Mesoboo, and through Nast to Oryx ami Halus r 
and from Hal us it descends to Thaliadca and a sanctuary of E 3 eu- 

j sinian De meter. This sanctuary ia at the 'I'faelpusian boundaries* 
and contains images, each not less than seven feet high, of Deraeter* 
her daughter, and Dionysus, all of them of stone. After the sanctuary 
of the Eteusinian goddess the I-adon Hows past the dty of Thelpnsa, 
which lies on a great hill on the left bank of the river* Most of the 
city is at present uninhabited* so that the market-place, which now 
stands at the end of the town, is said originally to have stood in the 
very middle of it. In Thclpusa there is ft temple of Aesculapius, 
and a sanctuary of the Twelve Gods: most of this sanctuary' is now 
level with the ground 

4 After Thdpusa the I^don descends to the sanctuary of Demeter 
in Ooceurm The Thdpusians cab the goddess Fury, and wit It 
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them agrees AntimaditJS, the poet who celebrated the expedition of 
the Argives against Thebes. His verse runs thus :— 

They say that there Ls a seat of Demeter F uiy in that piace, 

Oncius, according to common fame, was a son of Apollo, and be 
reigned at Onceum in the land of TheLpcm. 4+ The goddess received 5 
the surname of Fury on this wise. When Demeter was seeking 
her daughter, they say that in her wanderings she was followed by 
Poseidon, who desired to gain her favours. So she turned fecipdf 
into a mare, and grazed with Lhe mares of Onrius; but Poseidon, 
detecting the deception, likewise took the font! of a horse, and so 
enjoyed Demetcr. They say that at first Demeter was wroth, but 6 
that in time she relented, and was fiun to bathe in the La don. 
Hence the goddess received two surnames; that of Fury (JErfiats) 
on account of her wrath, because the Arcadians call a fit of anger 
mnutin ; and that of Lnsia, because she bathed {fous*$tfiai) in the 
Jjidotk Th e images in the tern pie are of wood, hut the faces, 
hands, and feet, are of Parian marble. The linage of the Fury holds 7 
the so-called d$ta (sacred basket), and in her right hand a torch : the 
height of the image we guessed to be nine feet, l he Lush appeared 
to be six feet high. Some think that the image represents Themis, 
and not Demeter Lusia; but this is an idle fancy, and so I would 
have than know. 5. They say that Demeter had by Poseidon a 
daughter, whose name they are not want to divulge to uninitiated 
persons, and that she also gave hirth to the horse Alton] and ft was 
fnr this reason, they say, that they gave Poseidon the surname of 
Hippius ( l of horses *), and they were first of iht Arcadians who did 
so. In proof of their story they quote verses from the Iliad and the H 
Tke&aid. In the /find there us a reference to Anon :— 

Not even if he drove at thy bads divine Arioit* 

Swift steed of Adrastus, that sprang from lhe gods. 

And in the Thtbuid it is said that Adrajtus fled from Thebes 

Wearing sorry garmtnls, and with him dark-haired Arion, 

They accordingly maintain that the verses hint that Poseidon was 
father to Axiom But Anrimachus says he was a child of Earth;— 9 

Adrastus, son of Talaus, of lhe stock of Creth^ijH* 

Was the first of tile Danai that drove twn hi^h-pratsed steeds, 

Fleet Caenas and Thelpusian Arion, 

Wham near the Onccan grove of Apllo 

Earth herself brought forth, a wonder for mortals to see. 

Hut even if the horse were sprung from the earth his lineage might ro 
still be divine, and his hair might still bn blue. h is also said that 
when Hercules was warring on the Kleans he begged the loan of the 
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horse from Gncus, and conquered Elis, riding on the hack of Arion 
to the fights, and that afterwards he gave the horse to Adrastus. 
Therefore Antimadius says of Arion 

The third who mastered him was Lord Adrastus. 

11 6. The Ladon, after leaving the sanctuary of the Fury on the left, 
passes on the left the temple of Oncaeatian Apollo, and on the right 
a sanctuary of the Boy Aesculapius, where is the lonib of Tiygoo* 
They say that Trygor was .1 woman who nursed Aesculapius ; for 
they relate that Aesculapius, ns a child, was left to perish at Tbelpusa, 
but was found and reared by Antolaus, a bastard son of Areas, and 
therefore the Boy Aesculapius . . . I consider the account which I 

12 gave in the section on Epidamus as more probable- 7 + There is a 
river Tuthoa, which falls into the Ladon the boundary between 
Thelpusa and Heraea: this boundary Is called by the Arcadians 
Tedium {* plain^ At the point where the Ladon itself halts into the 
AEphcus there is an island named the Isle of Crows. Some people 
think that Knlspe, Stratia, and Khipe, which are mentioned by 

'3 Homer, were once on a time inhabited islands in the J^don + It is 
an idle belief, and so I would have them know ; for the Ladon 
never could hire islands as big as a ferry boat. There is indeed no 
fairer river cither in Greece or in foreign Sand, but it is not broad 
enough to have islands on its bosom, like the Danube and the 
Eritfamis. 

XXVI 

1, Heraea was founded hy Ilcractus, son of Lycaon. The city 
lies on the right bank of the Alpbeus, mostly on a gentle slope, hut 
part of it reaches Co the river-brink- Avenues are laid out beside 
the river, separated from each other by myrtles ;ind other cultivated 
treed*, and the baths are here, 3. ^ here are also two temples to 
Dionysus 1 in one he is called Citizen, in the other Increases 

2 Thvre is also a huildlng where they celebrate the orgies of Dionysus, 
Further, there is in Heraea a temple of l-'uti, since he is a national 
god of the Arcadians. Of the temple of Hera the columns and some 
ruins still remain. Of all Arcadian athletes the most famous was 
Danmretus of Heraea, who was the first to win the armed race at 

3 Olympia, Descending from Heraea towards the land of Elis, you will 
cross the I«adon at a distance of about fifteen furlongs ffonj. Vleraea T 
arsd about twenty furlongs farther on yon wilt come to the Eryman- 
ilrus. 3. The boundary between Heraea and the land of Elis is the 
Eryniarubus, according to the Arcadians* but the Eteans say that 

4 their territory b hounded by the grave of Coroebus* When the 
Olympic games, after a long interval, were revived hy Iphitus, and 
the festival was celebrated anew, the only prizes offered were for 
running, and Caroebas was the winner. An inscription on his tomb 
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stnies that CoToebus was the first mart who won a prize at Olympia, 
and that his grave is at the verge of the land of Elis, 

4. There is a little town, Aliphera: many of the inhabitants left 5 
it at the time when the Arcadians united to found Megalopolis. On 
the way to this town from Heraea you will cross the Alpheus, and 
after passing over a plain just about ten furlongs broad you will come 
10 a mountain* and up this mountain you mil ascend about thirty 
furlongs to the town. The city of Aliphera got its name from 6 - 
Alipherus, son of Lycaon : k contains sanctuaries of Aesculapius and 
Athena. They worship Athena above all the gods, saying that she 
was bom and bred among them. They also founded an altar of Zeus 
Lecheates ( ( brought to bed a ), because it was here that be gave birth 

to Athena And there is a fountain which they call Trite nis, 
adopting the legend of the river Triton* The image of Athena is 7 
made of bronze : It is a work of Hypatodorus, and k worth seeing 
both for its sire and workmanship, They also celebrate a public 
festival to one or other of the gods ; I believe it is to Alhetia. At 
this festival they sacrifice first of alt to the Fly-catcher, praying to 
that hero over the victims* and calling upon the Fly-catcher; and 
when they have done so, the dies do not annoy them any more. 

5, On the road from Ikraeti to Megalopolis is Mdaeneae: its 
was founded by Melaeneua* son of Lycacm t but is now deserted, 
though ft is well supplied with running water. Forty furlongs higher 
up than Melaeneae is Bupbagmm, where the river Buphagus, a 
tributary of the Alpheus, has its source. About the springs of the 
Buphagus is the boundary between Megalopolis and Heraea, 

XXVIT 

i- Megalopolis is the newest city not only in Arcadia, but in 
Greece, if ut except the case of cities whose inhabitants, under the 
Roman Empire, have chanced to be transferred to new sites. The 
Arcadians gathered into Megalopolis for the sake of security ; for 
they knew that the Argives of old had stood in almost daily danger 
of bring conquered by the Lacedaemonians, but that after they had 
swelled the population of At^os by destroying Tiryns, Hystae, Omeae, 
Mycenae, Midea, and the other petty towns of Argdis, they had had 
less to fear from the Lacedaemonians, and had at the same rime 
gained a firmer hold over the outlying subject population, Such 2 
were the views with which the Arcadians united in a single city. 2, 

Of that city Epaminondas, the Theban, may justly be called the 
founder: for he it was who collected the Arcadians to found the 
unilcd city, and sent a thousand picked Thebans under Pammenes 
to stand by the Arcadians In case the lactrdaeinonians should 
attempt to hinder the founding of the city. The Arcadians also 
chose as founders Timon and Prmtnus, both from Tegea; Ly come tics 
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and Hcpoleas frum Man tinea; Qeoktis and Acriphhis from CLitor; 
Eucampidas and Hieronymus Siam Macnalys; and two Parrhaskiis, 
Possicrates and Theosemis. 

j 3, Th* foil owing is a list of the cities which the Arcadians in 
iheir seal and out of the hatred they bote the Lacedaemonians were 
persuaded to abandon, though in doing go they abandoned at ibc 
same time the homes of their fathers;—Alea, PaSlantinm^ Eutaea, 
Sumaieum, Insae^ beraethenses* Helisson, Oiesthasiiim, Dipaea r 
Lycnca ; all these were in Maenaliis, Of the towns of the Eutre&ians, 
there were the following e-—T ricobni, Zoetium, Cburisia* PtoLederma, 

4 Ctiausum 1 Parana; of the towns of the Aegytians .... [and] 
Scinunium* Malaea, Cromi, Blenin^ and Ltuctmm; of the towns 
of the Parrhassans, there were Lycosura, Thocnia, T rape* us, 
ITosenses, Acaceshiru, Acontkm, Macaria, Drskl - of the towns of 
the circadian Cymmans, there were Gortys, Thisoa on Mount 
Lycaeus, Lycaea, and Aliphcm; of the towns belonging to 
Ordiomenini, there were Thisoa, Metbydrium, Temhis; and 
besides these there was also the so-called Tripoli! (' three cities ')* 

5 comprising Callia, Dipoena* and Nonacris. Now, whereas the 
rest of the Arcadians set aside none of the provisions of the 
common resolution* hut gathered briskly to Megalopolis* the 
people of Lycae^ Tricolor^, Lymsura, and TrspeiU% changed their 
minds (they were the only Arcadians who did so^ and refusing to 
abandon their old towns, some of them were brought by force 

G reluctantly to Megalopolis, 4, But the Trape*unbans departed 
dean out of Pdopannese, that is to say* the remnant of them whom 
the Arcadians in their fury- did not put to the sword Such as 
escaped with their lives sailed to the Etizine* where the people of 
I'rapezns on the Euxrne welcomed then* into their midst 45 nante- 
r,akts and brethren from the mother city. The Lyeosurtans, though 
disobedient, were spared by the Arcadians for the sake of Demeter 
and the Mistress, to whose sanctuary they liad betaken themselves. 

7 $. Of the other cities [ have enumerated, some at the present day 
are totally desolate; others are villages belonging 10 Megalopolis* 
namely* Gortys, Dipoertae, Thisaa near Orchpmemis, MethydrinzD, 

1 cut his, i .alliae, 11 clisson. E'y Isanti uni alone was tu experience 
[even then] a milder fortune. Aliphera bag retained the rank of a 
city down to the present day, 

G. Megalopolis was founded in the year in which the defeat of the 
Laicedacmonians took place at I jtiuctra, a few months afeer the battle* 
in the artfaonship uf Fhmsidicks at Athens, in ihe second year of 
the hundred and second Olympiad, in which Damon, a Thtirian, won 

9 the foot-race, 7, Enrolled among the allies of Thebes, the Mega- 
lopohtaju bad nothing to fear from the Lacedaemonians/ But when 
the Thebans became involved in [he w ar known as the Sacred War* 
and were hard pat to it by the Phocians, whose territory adjoins 
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Roeotia* and who were well supplied with money* Seeing they had laid 
hands on the Delphic sanctuary then, to be sure, the Lacedaemonians 
would have turned all the Arcadians, and especially the Megalo- 
politiUts, out of house and home, if wishing could have done it 
However as the Arcadians defended themselves with courage, and 10 
ibrir neighbours staunchly supported them, neither side effected any¬ 
thing worth speaking of Rut the hatred that the Arcadinns bore to 
the Lacedaemonians contributed not a little to the growth of the power 
of Philip, son of Amyntas, and to the spread of the Macedonian Empire; 
and die Arcadians did not stand side by side with the Greeks at 
Chacronea nor again on the battlefield in Thessaly. S« Not long 11 
afterwards A rlstodemus rose to be tyrant of Megalopolis 1 he was a 
native of Fhigalia* and son of Artykts, but had been adopted by 
Triiaeus, a man of influence in Megalopolis, This Aristodemus* 
tyrant as be was, earned the surname of Mhc Good. 1 During his 
tyranny the Lacedaemonians* under the command of Acrotatus, 
eldest son of King Cleoinenes, invaded the territory of -Megalopolis. 

I fiave already given the genealogy of Aerctatus* as well as of the 
whole nice of the Spartan kings, A sharp engagement took place, 
and many fell on both sides, but the Megalopolkans had the best of 
it* and amongst the Spartan dead was Acrotatus, who thus never 
lived to sit on the throne of his fathers. 

9, About two generations after the death of Aristodemtis Lydiaries 11 
made himself tyrant; hh family was respectable, and his character was 
at once ambitious and, as he afterwards proved, patriotic; for he was 
still young when he seized the government* and when he came to 
years of discretion he voluntarily abdicated* although by that time 
his |K>wer was securely anchored Megalopolis at dial time be¬ 
longed to the Achaean League* and so high did the character of 
Lydiaries stand* not only with the MegaJopolitans, but with all the 
Adiaea&s, that his fame was equal to that of Aratus, The Lacedae- 13 
m onions now put every man in the field, and under the command 
of the king of the other house, Agis, sou of Eudamidas* marched 
against Megalopolis with a larger and better appointed force than 
that which Acrotatus had got together. The Megalopolitans took 
the field against them, but were worsted, whereupon the Lace¬ 
daemonians brought up a powerful engine against the walls* wish 
which they shook the tower that stood there* and were in hopes 
of battering it down the nest day. The North Wind* however, m 
was to be the saviour of Megalopolis, even as it had once done 
service to the whole of Greece, by dashing most of the ships of 
the Mcdes agai^ the Sepiad rocks. For it blew a steady and 
furious hurricane* which broke down tlte engine of Agis and 
scattered it like cbaE The Agis, who was prevented by the 
North Wind from taking Megalopolis* is the same who lost 
Pdknc, in Achaia* to the SicyQuinns under Aratus* and after- 
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15 wards came by his end at Mnnrinea. to. Not long afterwords 
Clwmcnts, son of Leonidas, seized Megalopolis in time qf truce. 
Of the Megalopolirans some fell that night in defence cf ibeir country,, 
and amongst them Ly diaries met a hero’s death in the fray; but 
about 1 wo-thirds of the men of military age, together with the 
women and children, made their escape to Mcssenia, under the 

16 conduct of Philopoemen, son of Craugis. Cleomencs put nil whom 
he caught to the sward, razed the city to the ground, and burned 
in How the Megalopolitans recovered that country* and what 
they did afterwards, will be told in my notice of Fhllopoumen. The 
[^eedaemoirian people are not to blame for the sack of Megalopolis, 
for Oeomenes had converted the constitution from a monarchy inio 
a despotism. 

t 7 1 1 . As I have already said, the boundary between Megalopolis 
and Heraea is at the springs of the Buphagua, They say that the river 
got its name from a hero Buphagus* son of lapelus and Thomas. 
The name of Thomax occurs again in Laconia* They say* further, 
that Artemis shot Euphagus on Mount Pholoe for dating to make 
a wicked attempt upon her. 


XXVIII 

it On the way from the sources of the river you wilj come 
first to a place Maralh^ and after it to Uortys, now a village, 
but formerly a city. Hem there is a temple of Aesculapius, built 
of Pen telle marble : the god k represented as a beardless youth, and 
there is an image of Health : the images arc by Scopas. The 
natives say that the cuirass and spear were dedicated tq Aesculapius 
by Alexander, son of Philip j and in my time die cuirass and the 
point of the spear were still to be seen. 

2 2. Through Gortys flows a river, which the people about its 
sources name the Losing because Zeus at his birth was washed there, 
so they say ; but the people farther from the Sources call it the 
Gortynius, after the village. Its water is colder than that of any 
other river. As to the Danube and the Rhine, also the Hy pan in, 
Borysthencs* and the other rivers whose streams freeze in winter, 
these, in my opinion, would properly be coifed wintry. Tor they flow 
through countries where snow lies most of the year,'and where die 

3 very air is frosty'. But of rivers whose course Is through lands 
enjoying a temperate dimatc, whose waters in summer are refreshing 
to drink or to bathe in f and in winter are not disagreeable, it k 
of such rivers that I should say that their water is cold. The 
waters of the (Jydnus that flows through Tarsus, and of the Meks 
thal runs by Kick in Paraphilia, are also cold \ and the coldness 
of the Ales at Colophon has been celebrated by elegiac poets. 
But the Gortyiuuu is colder still* especially in summer. Its springs 
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arc m F J iiisoa, which borders on Methydrium, and the place where 
it joins the Alpheus is tailed Rhoeteae. 

3, Adjoining the district of Thisoa is a village Teuthis, which 4 
of old was a town. In the Trojan war the people of TeurthU fur¬ 
nished a leader of their own 3 bis name* according to some* was 
Teuthls, but according to others it was Omytui When the Greeks 
did not got fair winds to waft them from Aulis* hut, on the contrary., 
were kept shut up in harbour for a while by a heavy gale, Tcuthi 1 -. 
fell out with Agamemnon, and would have led back the Arcadians 
whom he commanded. Upon this, it is said, Athena, in the likeness 5 
of Melas* son of Ops, endeavoured to divert Teuthis from returning 
home. But he, swelling with rage,, stabbed the goddess with his 
spear in the thigh* and led back his army from Anils. lVhen he 
returned to his own land he thought that the goddess appeared to him 
with Et wound in her thigh. After that a wasting disease befell Teuthis, 
and it was the only district in Arcadia where the earth yielded no 
return. Some time afterwards the people received from Dodona *■ 
various directions for pacifying the goddess, and in particular Lhey 
caused an image pf Athena to be made with a wound in her thiglt. 

I saw ibis image myself, with a purple bandage wrapt round its 
lhigh T I'hera are also sanctuaries of Aphrodite and Artemis at 
Teuthis. 

4. On the road from Gortys to Megalopolis is the tomb of? 
those who fell in the battle with Cleomenes. The Megak> 
politans name the tomb Paraebasiura (■ transgress!on % because 
Clcomenes attacked them in violation of the truce* Adjoining 
Faraebasium is a plain about sixty furlongs long. On the right of 
the road are ruins of a city Brenihe. Here the river Erentheates 
rises, and five furlongs farther on it falls into the Alpheus. 

XXIX 

e. Having crossed the Alpheus wt come to what is called the 
Tnapesuntian district* and to the ruins of a city Trapezus*. Going 
down again to the lefE towards the Alpheus from Traperus you come 
tp a place named Bathos (' depth 1 )* not far from the river* where 
they celebrate mysteries every second year in honour of the Great 
Goddesses* There is here also a spring, called Olympias, which, every 
other year, does not flow, and dceu the spring fire rises up. a. The 
Arcadians say that the legendary battle of the gads and the giants 
took place here, ami not at Palkne, in Thrace, and they sacrifice 
here to lightnings, hurricanes, and thunders- In the Hind Homer * 
makes no mention of giants* hut In the Odyssey he says that 
Ulysses" ships were attacked by Laestrygoncs in the likeness, not of 
men, but of giants, and he represents the king of the Phacadans as 
saying that the Phaeacinns were near akin to the gods, like the 
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Cydopes and the race of the giants Thus he Indicates that die 
giants am mortals, and not a divine race, and he brings this cm 
still more clearly in the following passage :■— 

Who once reigned over the haughty giants ; 

But he destroyed the reckless folk and periskeJ liimvelf, 

Now, in the poems of Homer, 1 folk h means the mass of people. 

3 3. That the giants have serpents instead of feet is a silly stun, 
as is shown by the following fact among many others. The Syrian 
river Cronies does not flow throughout its whole course lo the sea 
on level ground, but lumhles over a precipitous ledge of rock. 
\V~isIiing t then, that ships should sali up the river from the sea to the 
city of Antioch, the Roman Emperor had a navigable canal dug 
with, much labour and at great expense, and into this canal he 

4 diverted the river, When the old bed was dried up an earthenware 
coffin more than eleven ells tong was found in k- the size of the 
corpse was proportioned to the coffin, and the whole body was that 
of a mam This corpse, when the Syrians applied to the oracle 
at Gam^ wflJi declared by the god to be Orontes, of the Indian 
mce_ Now, if it be true that the first men were produced by the 
sun warming the earth, which of old was still damp and full of 
moisture, what land is likely to have produced men earlier or bigger 
than India, which to this day rears beasts of extraordinary size and 
stmnge appearance ? 

5 4' About fen foriongs from bathos h Basilis, of which the 
founder was Cyp&uJus, who gave his daughter in marriage to Cre^- 
phontes, son of Aristomachus. In my time Basilis was in ruins, 
and amongst the ruins was left a sanctuary of Eleusinian Demetcr 
Going forward from Basilis you will cross the Alpheus again, and 
come to Thocnia, which was named after Thocnus, son of Lvcaon+ 
hut in our time it is fjuite deserted Thocnus was said to have built 
the city on the hill. The river Aminius flows past the hill and 
falls into the Helisscm, and a little way on the flclissun. falls into the 
Alpheus. 

XXX 

r. This river Hdlsson rises at a village of the same name (the 
village also being called Hdlsson}, flows through the districts of 
Mipaea and Lycaea, and next through the city of Megalopolis. . * , 
furlongs from Megalopolis it Mh into the Alpheus. Near the city 
is a temple of Poseidon the Overseer: the head of the ima^e 
remains, 

a r The city of Megalopolis is divided by the river Helisscn 
just as Cnidus and Mitykne are separated into two parts respectively 
by arms of the sea. In the northern portion of Megalopolis which 
is the portion on your right hand as you look down the river, is 
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the market-place* and in the market-plane there is an enclosure 
of stones and a sanctuary of Lycaean Zeus, There is no 
entrance into the sanctuary, bu! its contents (for they can be seen) 
consist of altars of the god, two tables, as many eagles as tables, 
and a stone image of Fan, surimmed Oenois. They say that Pan 3 
acquired this surname frum the nymph Oenoe, who, like other 
nymphs, is said to have been his nurse. In front of this precinct is 
a bronze image of Apollo which is worth seeing. It is twelve feet 
high, and was brought from Phigalia as a contribution tq the adorn 
meat of Megalopolis. The place where the image was originally 4 
set up by tlie Phigalians is named Bassae. The surname of 
Snccourer followed the god from the Fhigaltan territory: why he 
got it wiH be shown in my account of Phigalia. On the right 
of the Apollo is a small image of the Mother of the Gods, but 
of the temple nothing is left but the pillars. There is no statue in | 
front of the temple of the Mother, but the pedestals are risible upon 
which statues once stood. An elegiac inscription on one of the 
pedestals declares that the statue was a portrait of that Diophane% 
son of Diaeiis, who first brought the whole of Fclopormese into the 
Achaean League, 3. The colonnade in the market-place named the G 
Philippian Colonnade ms not erected by FfaDip, son of Amyntas,. but 
the MegaJopolitans gave the building that name out of compliment to 
him. Beside it is a ruined temple of Acacesian Hermes i nothing was 
left of it but a stone tortoise Adjoining the Philippian Colonnade 
is another smaller colonnade, where are the government offices of 
Megalopolis, six in number : in one of them is an image of Ephesian 
Artemis, and in another is a bronze Pan, surnamud ScoUlas, an 
ell high, which was brought from the hill Scolitas- This hill is 7 
within the walls, and them is a spring on it whence a brook flows 
down to the Helisson. Behind the government offices is a temple 
of Fortune, with an image made of stone, not less than five feet 
high. In the market-place there is also a colonnade which they 
call Myropolis perfume-selling"): st was built from the spoils taken 
when the Lacedaemonian army under Acrotatus, son of Cleomenes, 
was defeated in the battle with AristodeimiSt then tyrant of 
Megalopolis. 4. In the market-place of Megalopolis, behind the 8 
enclosure consecrated to Lycaean Zeus, is a likeness of Polybius, 
son of Lycoitus, wrought in relief on a monument: an elegiac 
inscription sets forth that be wandered over every land and 
sea, that he was an ally of the Romans, and that he appeased 
their anger against the Greeks This Polybius wrote a history 
of Rome, describing among other things how the Ramans 
went to war with the Carthaginian^ what was the cause of the war, 
and how at last after the Romans had run great risks, Scipio, 

4 . . whom they name Carthagimani put an end to the war, and 
razed Carthage to the ground Whatever the Romans did by the 9 
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advice uf Polybius turned out well; but it is said that whenever 
they did not listen to his instruction they went wrong. Ail the 
Greek states that belonged to the Achaean League obtained from 
the Romans leave that Polybius should frame constitutions and draw 
up laws for them. To the left of the likeness of Potybius is the 
Council House 

10 5. The colonnade in the market-place, called the Aristandrmn 

Colonnade, is said to have been built by a townsman Aristander. 
Close to this colonnade on the east is a sanctuary of Zeus sumamed 
Saviour % it is adorned with pillars round Eibout. Zeus is seated 
on a throne ; beside him stand on the right band Megalopolis, and 
oh the left hand an image of Saviour Artemis. These images are 
of Fentdic marble^ and are the work of the Athenians CephisodoEui 
and Xenophon. 


XXXI 

i T At the other or western end of the colonnade there is an 
enclosure sacred to the Great Goddesses. The Great Goddesses are 
De meter and the Maid, as I have already shown in my account of 
Messenia. The Maid is railed Saviour by the Arcadians. Before the 
entrance are figures carved in relief: on the one side Artemiy on 

i the other Aesculapius and Health, With regard to the images of the 
Great Goddesses, that of Dcineler Es of stone throughout, but the 
drapery of the Saviour is of wood. The height of each is about 
fifteen feet The images, . . . and before them he made small 
images of girls in tunics reaching to their ankles: each of the two 
garb. bears on her head a basket full of flowers: they are said io be 
the daughters of Daraophon. Put those who put a religious interpreta¬ 
tion tin them think that they are Athena and Artemis gathering 

3 flowers with Proserpine. There is, also an image of Hercules about 
an dl high beside the image of Deemster: Onomaeritus in his poem 
says that this Hercules is one of the Idftcan Dactyls, as they are 
called. In front of tills image stands a table, on which are wrought 
in relief two Seasons* Pan with a pipe, and Apolto playing the lyre : 
there is also an inscription stating that they are among the firs! ol 

4 the gods, a. On the table are also represented nymphs : Neda carry¬ 
ing the infant Zeus; Anthracia, another of the Arcadian nymphs, 
with n torch ; Hagno with a water-pot in one hand and a goblet in the 
other; and Archirae and MyrfocfiS# carrying water-pots from which 
water is supposed to be pouring. Within the enclosure is a temple 
nf Friendly Zeus: the image is by Polyclitus the Argive, and re 
sembles Dionysus, for his feet are shod with buskins, arid he holds a 
cup in one hand and a thyrsus in the other, Put an vagfe is perched 
on the thyrsus, and this is nol in harmony with the myths of 

5 Dionysus. Behind thk temple is a small grove of trees surrounded 
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by a wail e people are nos: allowed to go into it In front of il 
are images of Denver and the Maid, about three fee* high- 
3. Within the enclosure of the Great Goddesses there is also a 
sanctuary of Aphrodite; in front of the entrance are ancient wooden 
Sm^ 0 f Hera t Apollo, and the Muses, which they say were brought 
tom Trapeius. The images in the temple were made by Damt^ fi 
phon: they consist of a Hermes of wood, and a wooden image of 
Aphrodite, but the hands, face, and feet of the latter are of stone. To 
the goddess they gave the surname of CoEitriver, and very rightly* 
methinks; for many and many devices and all kinds of forms of 
speech have been invented by men for the sake of Aphrodite and 
her works. 4. There is also a building with statues in it of CalLignoius, 7 
Merita*, Sosigenes, and Polus. These men axe said to have intro¬ 
duced the mysteries of the Great Goddesses into Megalopolis, and 
the cure monies are an imitation of those at Eleusis. Within the 
enclosure qf the goddesses there are also the following images, aU 
of square shape: Hermes, s untamed Leader, Apollo, Athena# 
Poseidon, also the Sun with the surnames of Saviour and Hercules. 
They have also built a great <baH>, and here they celebrate the 
mysteries in honour qf the goddesses. 

5„ On the right of the temple of the Great Goddesses is S 
a sanctuary also of the Maid: the image is of stone, about 
eight feet high; its pedestal is completely covered with ribbons. 
Into this sanctuary women are always allowed to enter, but men 
enter it nut more than once a year, 6. Abutting on the mnrkvt- 
place on the west is a gymnasium* Beliind the colon nade^ which 1 
is called after Philip the Macedonian, rise two tow hills, on one of 
which there are ruins of a sanctuary of Athena Polias, and on the 
other is a temple of Full-grown Hera, also in ni 3 nE P Under the 
latter hill is a spring called EathjrfJus# which also goes to swell the 
rivet Heltsson. Such were the objects of interest in this quarter. 

XXXII 

1. Among ihe memorable objects in the quarter on the farther 
or southern side of the river is a theatre which is the largest in 
Greece ; and in the theatre the re is a perennial spring of water. Not 
far from the theatre are left some foundations of the Council House, 
which was built for the Arcadian Ten ThoUfsand; it was called 
Theralium after its founder. Near it is a house, now the property 
of a private man, which was originally built fur Alexander, son of 
Philip. Beside this house is an image of Ammon, made like the 
square images of Hermes, with ram's boms on his head. Of the a 
sanctuary which was constructed for the Muses, Apollo, and Hennas 
In common, nothing worth mentioning ^ to be seen except a few 
foundations# but there remained one of the statues of the 
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Muse* and an image of Apollo, the latter made in ibe style of the 
square images of Hermes. The sanctuary of Aphrodite was also 
in mins* only the fijre-temple was still left, together with three 
images, of which one was sumamed Heavenly, and another 

3 Vulgar: the third had no special name, Not far off is an 

altar of Ares; it is said that originally there was a sanctuary 
built for the god Above the sanctuary of Aphrodite a stadium 
has been constructed. One end of it reaches to the theatres 
and there is here 1 fountain, which they deem sacred to Dionysus. 
At the other end 0/ the stadium a temple of Dionysus was said 
to have been struck by lightning two generations before my 
lime; not many ruins of It survived to my time. A common 
temple of Hercules and Hermes beside the stadium existed no 

4 longer the altar only was left. 3. In this quarter of the city is a 
bill to the east, on which is a temple of Huntress Artemis: ii t too, 
was dedicated hy Arutqdemni* On the right of the temple of the 
Huntress is a precinct: here there ls a sanctuary of Aesculapius, 
with images of himself and Health, A little lower down arc 
images of gods, also made in the square form, and sumamed 
VVorkirrs; they are Athena Worker and Apollo God of Streets. 
Touching Hermes, Hercules, and Ilithyia, the poems of Homer 
have given currency to the report that the first is a servant 
of Zeus, and leads down to hell the souls of the departed; 
that Hercules performed many hard tasks ; while Hithyin h repre¬ 
sented in the Hind as caring for the travail-pangs of women. 

5 Under this hill there is also another sanctuary of the Boy Aescu¬ 
lapius : his image is erect* and measures about an ell: the image oi 
Apollo seated on a throne measures not less than six feet 4. Here* 
too, are preserved bones of superhuman sire ; they were said to be 
the bones of one of the giants whom Hoptadamus mustered to 
defend Rhea, as I will relate hereafter. Near this sanctuary is a 
spring: the water that flows down from it is received hy the Helisson. 

XXXIII 

1. Megalopolis, the foundation of which was carried out by the 
Arcadians with the utmost enthusiasm, and viewed with the highest 
hopes hy the Greeks, now lies mostly in ruins, shorn of ah Its beauty 
and ancient prosperity. I do not marvel at this, knowing that ceaseless 
change is the will of God, and that all things alike, strength as wdJ 
ns weakness* growth as well as decay, are subject to the mutations of 

s fortune, whose resistless force sweeps them along at her will. Mycenae* 
which ted the Greeks in the Trojan war; Nineveh* where was 
(he palace of the Assyrian kings ; Boeotian Thebes, once deemed 
worthy to be the head of Greece * what is left of them ? Mycenae 
and Nineveh He utterly desolate,, and the name of Thebes is shrunk 
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to the limit s of the acropolis and a handful of inhabitants. The 
[iUces ihal of old surpassed the world in wealth* Egyptian Thebes 
,Lfid Minyan Orehomenmi, are now Iess opulent than a private man 
of moderate means; while De3o3 T once the common nizirt « ! 
Greece* has now not n single inhabitant except the guards sent 
from Athens to watch over the sanctuary. At Babylon the sane- 5 
tuary of Bel remains, but of that Babylon which was once the 
greatest city that the *un bchdd, nothing is left but the walls. And 
k k the same with Turns in Argolk, All these have been brought 
to nought by the hand of God. But the city of Alexander in Egypb 
and the city of Seleucus by the Orontcs, founded but yesterday, 
bare attained their present vast size and opulence because fortune 
smiles on them. 2, Yet does she display her power on a still 4 
grander and more marvellous scale than in the disasters and the 
glories of cities, A short way across the sea from Lemnos lay the 
island of Chryse, where they say that Thilocictes met with hh 
mishap from the water - snake. The billows rolled over all that 
inland, and it went down and vanished in the depths. Another 
island called the Sacred Isle (J 9 Ew) . . . So transient and frail 
are the affairs of man. 


XXXIV 

I. Just seven furlongs along the road that leads from Mega¬ 
lopolis to Messcne there is a sanctuary of certain goddesses on the 
left at the high road. The goddesses themselves, as well as the 
district round about the sanctuary* bear the name of Maniac 
l 1 madnesses *): thig is^ I believe, an appellation of die Emnenides, 
and they say that here Orestes went mad in consequence of 
shedding his mothers blood 2, Not far from the sanctuary 2 
is a small mound of earth surmounted by a finger made of 
stone. Indeed, the mound is named Finger's Tomb. They 
say that here Orestes, when he went out of his mind, bit off a 
finger of one of his hands. Now, adjoining this place is another 
called Ac^ (' remedies % because in it Orestes was healed of his 
infirmity. Here, too, there is a sanctuary of the FpUmenicks. 
They say that when these goddesses Were about to drive Orestes i 
out of his wits they appeared to him black; but that when be had 
bitten off his finger, they seemed to him white, and his wits returned 
to him at the sight, and so he offered a rirveffering to the black 
goddesses to avert their wrath, but to the white goddesses he 
offered a thank-offering. It is the custom to sacrifice to the latter 
conjointly with the Graces. Near Acd is another place . . . called 
sacred^ because there Orestes cut off his hair when he came to his 
senses. Peloponnesian antiquaries say that Orestes' adventure with -s 
the Furies of Clytaemnestra in Arcadia happened before the trial at 
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the Areopagus, and that the accuser who appeared against him was 
not Tyndareus, who was no longer in life, hut Perilaus, who de¬ 
manded vengeance for the mother's blood, he being ClytaenuiEStra's 
cousin ; for Perikus was a son of Icarius, and Icarius afterwards 
had also daughters bom to him. 

5 t. From Maniac to the Alpheus is about fifteen furlongs. At 
this point the river Catheatas falls into the Alpheus, and the 
Githcatas is previously joined by the (Camion. The Camion has it* 
springs in the Aegytian district IjcIow the sanctuary of Apollo 
Cereaias: while the Gathe&ta* has its springs at Gatheae in the 

f, CromitLm district. The Cromitian district is about forty furlongs 
up from the Alpheus; and in it the mins of the city of Cromi can 
still be faintly traced. From Cromi it is about twenty furlongs to 
Nymphas, which is well watered and full of trees. From Nymphos 
it is twenty furlongs to the Hermncum, where is the boundary 
Iretween Megalopolis and Messenia, Here, too, there is a Hermes 
upon a slab. 

XXXV 

j. The road I have mentioned leads to Messede. Another 
rtiad leads from Megalopolis to Camasiurn in Messenia. On this 
latter road you will come firet to the Alpheus at the point where it 
is joined hy the Mai us and the Seyms, which have previously mingled 
their streams. From this point, keeping the Malus on your right, 
you will proceed about thirty furlongs, and then cross the river and 
ascend by a somewhat steep road to a place called I’haedrias. 2. 

3 About fifteen furlongs from Thaedrias is the Hermaeum, called ‘at 
the Mistress’: this again is the boundary between Musscnia and 
Megalopolis; and there are small images of the Mistress and 
Llemeter, also of I lerroes and Hercules, I believe, too, that the 
wooden image which was made for Hercules by Daedalus, stood 
here on the borders betwixt Mcssenia and Arcadia, 
j The road from Megalopolis to Lacedaemon strikes the 

Alpheus after thirty furlongs; thence you journey beside the river 
Thins, another tributary of the Alpheus, and then leaving the Thius an 
the left you will come, alMWit forty furlongs from the Alpheus, to Fha- 
Isesiae. I'halaesiae is distant twenty furlongs from the Heraiaeum at 
a Bdcmina. 4. The Arcadians say that Belemina originally belonged 
to them, and that the I-acedaemonians annexed it. The statement 
appears to me im|Wobabtu on various grounds, chic Ely because 1 do 
Tmt think that the Thebans would have allowed the Anadians to be 
thus defrauded if they could in fairness have made restitution. 

5 5. From Megalopolis roads atso lead to the places in the 

interior of Arcadia The distance to Methydrium is one hundred 
and seventy furlongs. Thirteen furlongs from Megalojrolis i* 
a place called Sciadis, with mins of a sanctuary of Artemis 
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Sdaditls, said to have been eraaed by Aristodemu*, the tyrant 
About tEn furlongs farther on there are a few memorials of the 
city of Charisiac, and it is other ten fnrlongs from Charmae eq 
T ricoloni. 6 r Tricoloni* toes, was once a city, and here on a hill 6 
there remains to this day a sanctuary of Poseidon with a 
square image, and round about the sanctuary k a grove of trees. 
These cMes were founded by the sons of Ljraon. Zoeiia, about 
fifteen furiofiga from Tricoloni (not on the straight road, but to the 
left from Tricoloni), h said to have been founded by Zoeteus, son of 
Tricolors Parcrem, the younger of the sons of jncolnnu^ also 
founded a city, to wit, Parotb, distant from Zoetia ten furlongs, 
flolh tides were uninhabited in my time, hut in Zoetia there y 
remains a temple of Demeter and Artemis. There ore other ruins 
of cities j of Thyraeum s fifteen furlongs from J'arena; of i lypsus. 
situated above the plain on a mountain of the same name. All the 
country between Thyraeuin and Hypsus is mountainous and full of 
wild beasts, I have already pointed out that Thyracus and Hyp™ 
were sorcs of Lycaon, 

7, Keeping to the right from TricoEoni you first ascend by a g 
steep road to a spring called Cntni Descending from Crum about 
thirty furlongs you come to the grave of CaLlisto, a lofty mound of 
earth, on which grow trees, many of them of the cultivated sorts, and 
many of the kinds that bear no fruit. On the summit of the mound 
** a sanctuary of Artemis surautnud Calliste fairest *). I believe that 
Pamphos, the first poet who gave Artemis the epithet of Callistc, 
murt have learnt It from the Arcadians. Five-and-twenty furlongs 9 
from here, but one hundred in all from Tricolour is a place Anefnosa 
on the Ketissan, on the straight mad to Methydrium ; for Methy- 
driurn is the only place left to describe on the road from TricolonL 
At Anemosa 15 also Mourn Phaknthtis, on which are ruins of a dty 
Hialanthus. They say that Fhalanthus was a son of Agdaus* who 
was a son of Stympbalua. S. On the farther side of the mountain 10 
is a plain called the plain of Polus, and after it is Schoenus, called 
after a Boeotian man Schoeneu.% If this Schoeneus migrated to 
jlrcadia, the mee*cxiiirses of Atslanta, near SchoeniLs, may have got 
their name from his daughter. Next there is . * . as it seems to 
tne, called, and they say that the district here is Arcadia for a FI. 


XXXVI 

1, After that there is nothing left to be mentioned except 
Mcrthydrium itself The road to ft from Tricoloni measures a han- 
dred and thirty-seven furlongs. It was named Methydrium betwixt 
Miu waters '). because them is a high knoll between the river Maloetas 
and the MyEaon. and on this knoll Grchomenus founded the dty. 
Before it belonged to Megalopolis, men of Methydrium had won 
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3 Olympic victories, *. In Mtfhydrtum is a tcmple of Horse Poseidon, 
^ stands no the bant of the Mylaon. Mount than™ 
f-wonderfulon the other hand, lies above the over Malnetas, and 
the Methvdiinm maintain that Rhea, when she was pregnant with 
Zt-us. came to this mountain and assured herself or tlie protection of 
the giant Hoplfldamtis and Iris fellows, in case Cronus should assad 

3 her And while they grant that she gave birth to Zeus on some part 
of Mount Lycacue, they assert that ,t was here the to™ 
practised on Cronus, and here the alleged substtuition of die stone 
f„r the child took place. At the top of the mountain is a grotto ol 
Rhea, into which no human being may enter, save only women who 

are sacred to the goddess. t t _■ 

4 It is about thirty furlongs from Methydnum to a spnng. 
Nymphasia, and it is as many mote from Symptom to the ^ 
where the boundaries of Megalopolis, Omhomenus, and Capbyac 

5 "“t Passing through the gate of Megalopolis, which is named * the 
Gate to the Marsh,' and journeying towards Maenaltis by the bank 
of the Helisson, we see on the left of the mad a temple of the Good 
Cod If the gods are givers of good things to men, and Zeus ts the 
supreme god. Ve may logically infer that this epithet ,s applied to 
Zens A little farther on is a mound of earth, the grave of An^o- 
demus, to whom, tyrant though he was, tliey did not refuse the stir- 

* name of Good. There is also a sanctuary of Athena surnumed 
Contriver, because the goddess is the inventor of all sorts of plans 

6 and artifices. 4, On the right of the road is a precinct sacred to the 
North Wind, and the Metropolitans offer sacrifices every year, and 
honour the North Wind a, much as any god, because he saved them 
from Aids and the Lacedaemonians. Next is the tomb of Oicles, 
father of Ajupbkiaus* if indeed he died In Arcadia, and not on the 
expedition with Hercules against Laomedon. After it there is a 
temple and grove of Demeter, called Demeter in the Marsh: th<-- 
nb.ee is five furlongs from the city, and women alone are allowed to 

7 enter it Thirty furlongs farther is a place named I'abscuis. Going 
on from Palisrius and leaving on the left the Ebphsis. which is not 
a perennial stream, you come, after about twenty furlongs, to some- 
ruins of Perauthenses, including a sanctuary of Fan. 5. If y» u 
crass the torrent and go straight on, you come to a pton 
fifteen furlongs from the river, and passing over this plain youjtacn 
the mountain which bears the same name as the plain, Mount 
Moenolu* At the skirts or the mountain are traces of a city Lycoa, 
and there is a sanctuary' of Lyceum Artemis, with a bronze image oi 

8 the goddess. On the southern side of the mountain once stoafl 
Sumcttn. On this mountain are the so-called Meetings of Ihrev 
Ways from which the Mantineans fetched the bones of Areas, soiio 
Callisto, in obedience to the Delphic oracle. Ruins of the city <*i 
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Maenalus still survive, to wit traces of a temple of Athena, a stadium 
for the contests of athletes* and another for horsMadng, Mount 
Maenalus is believed to be vmf sacred to Pan, and the people round 
about say they even hear Pan piping. 

6. From the town of Megalopolis it is forty furlongs to the 9 
sanctuary of the Mistress. Half-way between the two we coroe 10 
the stream of the Alpheui Crossing It, and proceeding two 
furlongs, we come to the ruins of Macareac, From these mins to 
the ruins of Daseae is a distance of seven Furlongs, and it is another 
seven front Daseae to what is called the Acacesian Hill, At the 10 
foot of this hill there used to he a city Acaccsium, and to this 
day there is an image of Acacesian Hermes, made 01 si erne, on the 
hEli The Arcadians have a legend about the hill, that Hermes as 
a child was brought up here, and that Acacus, son of Lycaon, was 
the man who reared him. Tlie Thebans have a different legend* 
and the Tanagraeans, again* have another legend, which is at 
variance with Lite Theban one. 

XXXVII 

i. Four furlongs distant from Acacessum is the sanctuary of the 
Mistress. Here there is first a temple of leader Artemis, with a 
bronze image holding torches : we guessed the height of the image to 
be about sis feet. Thence there is an entrance into the sacred close 
of the Mistress, On the way to the temple there is a colonnade 
on the right with reliefs in white marble on the wall- The first 
relief represents the Fates and Zeus, sumamed Guide of Fatej 
the second represents Hercules wresting the tripod from Apollo, 
The facts which I ascertained about the latter incident ! will 
narrate in that part of my description of Fhocis which relates to 
Delphi* if I ever get so far. In the colonnade which stands in * 
the sanctuary of the Mistress there is a tablet between the afore- 
said rebels* and on this tablet are painted pictures of the 
mysteries. On the <third> relief are represented nymphs and 
Fans. On the fourth is Polybius, son of Lycortas, with an inscrip¬ 
tion saying that Greece would not have fallen if she had entirely 
followed the advice of Polybius* and that in her misfortune he alone 
had succoured her. In front of the temple is an altar to Demeter* 
and another to the Mistress, and after it one to the Great Mother. 

3, The images of the goddesses, namely, the Mistress and Deleter* j 
as well as the throne on which they sit and the footstool under their 
feet, are all made of a single block of stone. None of the drapery or 
work about the throne is made of a different stone, attached with 
iron clamjis or cement: all is of one block. This block was not 
fetched from outside: they say that, following directions given in a 
dream, they found it by digging within the enclosure. The size of 
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ench of ihe two images is ahoUE that of the image of the Mother 
21 Athens, They are also works of Pamcphon* Demeter tarries a 
tort i l in her right hand, ihe other hand is laid on the Mistress. 

* The Mistress has a sceptre, and the basket* as it is called, on her 
fcnees : she holds the basket with her right band. On either side of 
ihe throne :nt images, Beside Ektncter stands ^VrtcrnL& dad Ln a 
deer-skin and with a quiver go her shoulders ; she is holding a torch 
in one hand and two serpents in the other: beside her a bitch, of 
I rfie hunting sort, is lying down. 3, Beside the image of tbc 
Mistress stands Anytus in the likeness of an armed man. 11 -■ 
attendants of the sanctuary say that the Mistress was reared by 
Anytus, and that he was one of the so-called Titans. Homer was 
the first who introduced the Titans into poetry, representing 
them as gods in what is called Tartarus; the verses occur in the 
ruth of Hera. Onomacri tns borrowed the name of the Titan & 
from Homer, and in the orgies which he composed for Dionysus 
he represented the Titans as the authors of Dionysus’ suffering. 

6 That is what the Arcadians say about Anytus* It was Aeschylus, 
sou of Euphorion, who taught the Creeks the Egyptian legend 
that Artemis is a daughter of Demeter and not of La ton n. 
The Curctes are represented under the images, and the Corybantes 
{a different race from the Curetcs) are sculptured in relief cm the 
pedestal: I know the stories told about both of them, but 1 pass 

7 them oven 4, The Arcadians bring into the sanctuary the fruits 
of all cultivated trees except the pomegranate. On the right as you 
Leave the temple there is a mirror fitted into the wall Any one 
who looks into this mirror will see himself either very dimly or not 
at all, but the images of the gods and the throne are clearly 

S visible, 5, Beside the temple of the Mistress a little higher up on 
the right is what is called the Hall Hctc the Arcadians perform 
mysteries, and sacrifice victims to the Mistress in great abundance. 
Each man sacrifices what he has gob They do not cut the throats 
of the victims as in the other sacrifices, but each man lops off a limb 
a of the victim, it matter* not which. 6* This Mistress is worshipped 
by the Arcadians above all the gods, and they say she is a daughter 
of Poseidon and Demeter, Mistress is her popular surname, 
just as the daughter of Dcmeter by Zens is surnnmed the Maid. 
The real name of the Maid is Proserpine* as it occurs in the 
poetry of Homer and of Pampbos before him ; but the true name: of 
10 the Mistress 1 fear to communicate to the uninitiated, 7. Above 
the Hall is a grove sacred to the Mistress and surrounded by a stone 
wall Amongst the trees inside the wall are an olive-tree and an 
evergreen oak growing from the same root: this is not a product of 
the gardeners arc Above the grove are altars of Horse Poseidon, 
as father of the Mistress, and of other gods: on the last of the 
altars is an inscription stating that it is common to aJI the gods. 
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S, Thence you wM ascend by a. staircase to a sanctuary ir 
Q f p- irli The ' sanctuary contains a colonnade and a small 
image. This Pan, equally with the moat powerfijl of the gods 
possesses the power of accomplishing meri’s prayers and requitii^ 
thi: wicked as they deserve. In his sanctuary bums a fire that 1- 
never quenched 9. U is ^aid that of old this god also gave oracles, 
and that his prophets was the nymph Emit), who married 
Arcas» son of Callisto. They still ranember some of Erato's verses, ■ - 
which 1 have myself read. Here there is an altar of Ares, also a 
temple with two images of Aphrodite, the one uf whine marble, the 
other and older of wood Likewise there are wooden images of 
Apollo and Athena; and there is also a sanctuary uf Athena. 

XXXVIII 

1. A little higher up is the circuit of the wails of Lycosura, which 
contains a few inhabitants. Of ad cities on earth, whether on the 
mainland or on Islands, Lycoaunl is the oldest, and it was the ftrat 
cily that ever the j*tin beheld The rest of mankind Lamed lo 
build dries on its model. 

2, To the left of the sanctuary of the Mistress is Mount * 
Lycaeua* which they also call Olympus, while others of the 
Arcadia ns name it the Sacred Peak. They say that Zeui was ri^ared 
on this mountain. There is a place cm Lycaeus called Cretea : it 
is to the left of the grove cd Fairhasian Apollo, and the Arcadians 
maintain that the Crete where, according to the Cretan legend, Zeus 
was reared, is this place, and not the island of Crete. 3. Hle 3 
names of the nymphs by whom they say Zeus was reared arts 
according to them, Thisoo* Neda, and Kogno. A city in Parrh&ria 
was named after Thisca: in my time Thisoa is a village belonging to 
the district of Megalopolis* Ncda gave her name to the river h^eda , 
and Hagno gave her name to a. spring on Mount Lycaeus, winch 
like the river F?anubu Hows with an equal body of water winter and 
summer. If there is a long drought, and die seeds in the earth and J 
the trues are withering the priest of Lycacan Zeus looks to the water 
and prays : and having prayed and offered the sacrifices enjoined by 
custom, he lets down an oak brunch to the surface of the spring, 
hut not deep into it; and the water being stirred, there rises a 
mist-like vapour, and in a little the vapour becomes a cloud, and 
gathering other clouds to itself it causes rain to fall on the land of 
Arcadia. 4, On Lycaeus there is a sanctuary of Pan, and round 5 
about it a grove of trees ; also there is a hippodrome, and in front 
of it a stadium* Here of old they celebrated the Lyc&ean games. 

1 [ere* too, art bases of statues* but the statues are no longer there: 
an elegiac inscription on one of the bases statics that the statue 
was that of Astyanns, and that he was ol the stock of Areas* 
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6 5. Of the wonders of Mount Lytacu& the great test is this. 
Then* is a precinct of Lycaean Zeus on the mountain and people 
.ire not allowed to enter it; but if any one disregards the rule 
and enters, he cannot possibly bve more than a year. It \± ako 
said that inside the precinct all creatures, whether mart or beast, 
cast no shadows; and, therefore, if his quarry takes refuge in the 
precinct* the huntsman wall not Follow it 1 but waits outiide, and 
looking at ltic beast he sees that it easts no shadow. Now, at 
Syene, on the frontier of Ethiopia so long as the sun is in the 
dgn of Cancer, shadowy are east neither by trees nor animals ; but 
Ln die precinct on Mount Lycaeus tile same absence of shadow may 
be observed at all rimes and seasons. 

7 On the topmost peak of the mountain there is an altar of 
Lycaean Zeus in the shape of a rnnund of earth, and most of 
Pdopunnese is visible from iu In front of the altar, on the east, 
stand two pillars, on which there used formerly to be gsided eaglfev 
On this altar they offer secret sucrifaces to Lycaean Zeus, but l 
did not fare to pry into the 1 details of the sacrifice. Be 5 t as it is 
and has been from the beginning. 

ft 6. On the eastern side of the mountain is a sanctuary of 
Parrhasian Apollo, they also give him the surname of Pythian, 
Hi cy celebrate an annual festival in honour of the god, at which they 
sacrifice a boar in lire market place to Apollo the SuccDitfer, and 
after the sacrifice they immediately convey the victim, to the 
sanctuary of Partimsian Apollo in procession to the music of a flute, 
and having cut out the thigh bones they burn them and consume 
the flesh of the victim on the This is their regular practice. 

5 7, To the north of Lycaeusis the land of Thisoa, the inhabitants 

of which hold the nymph Thisoa in chief honour. The district of 
Thisrja is intersected by the rivers Mylflon* Nus* Additions, Celndus, 
and Naliphus, all of which fall into the Alpheus, Besides the 
Arcadian Achelous there arc two other more famous rivers of the 

10 same name. The one which flows through Acamania and Aetolia, 
and falls into the sea at the Eehinadian islands, ifi by Homer in 
the Mad to be the prince of riven: another Achelous which Hows 
from Mount Sipylus is mentioned by him, along with .Mount 
Sipylus itself, in connection with the story or Niche. The river at 
Mount Lycaeus is the third river that bears the name of Achctoua 

it E + On the right of Ly co-gum arc the Nouitan mountains, as they 
are called. There h a sanctuary of Norman Fan on them* and they 
name the place Mel pea, saying that here Fan inventud the music of 
Llie pipe. It is most obvious to suppose lltat the Nointcm Mountains 
were so called with reference to Fan's pastures (nvmai% but the 
Arcadians themselves say they are named after a nymph. 
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i. past Lyecsur;^ on its western side, flows the river Flu tan is- 
ton : any one going to Fhignlin must necessarily cross it* After ti: you 
ascend for about thirty furlongs or a Little more, i. I have already 2 
told the story of Phigalus, son of Lycaon, the original founder of the 
rhtv, arid how in course of time the city changed its name and was 
called after Phiales, sun of Bucofion, and how it recovered its old 
name again. Another tradition,, unworthy of credit, i> that 1 higalus 
was an aboriginal and not a son oe Lycfton; and it ha* been 
affirmed by some that Phigatia was one of the nymphs caUed Dryads. 
When the Lacedaemonians attacked the Arcadians and invaded j 
phigaHa with an annv> they defeated the natives in battle and laid 
suge to the town. When the walls were in danger of being taken 
the Phigaltaiis made their esca(.ie T or capitulated and were allowed 
by the Lacetfoe mon tans to ntarch cus, The capture of 1 higalia 
and the flight of the people from the town took place when 
Miltmdes was archon at Athens, in the second year 0) the 1 1 urcieth 
Olympiad, in which Chionts, a Laconian, was victorious for the third 
time. The PhigalianiJ who escaped resolved to go to Delphi and ask the 4 
j?od how they might be restored to their own country* The Pythian 
priestess answered that she saw nd restoration for them if they t™d 
10 return to Phi galb by themselves, but that if they took, wit h [hem a 
hundred picked men from Oresdiasium, ihese latter would fall in the 
Little, and the Fhigalians would by r their means effect their own restora¬ 
tion, When the Oresthaskins heard of the oracle ih;tt had been given 
id the PhigaliansL, every man vied with his neighbour who should be 
of the picked hundred and take part in the expedition to 1 higalia. 
They advanced againsi the Lacedaemonian garrison an d I uldi led th c j 
oracle to the letter, for they met a glorious death in battle, and by 
tapelling the Spartans allowed the Phigalums to recover their native 
country. 

Phig il la stands on high and mostly precipitous ground r and 
the walls axe built on the cliffs; but when you have reached th e 
cop, the hill is flat and level Here there is a sanctuary of Saviour 
Artemis with a branding image of stone. From this sanctuary it ^ 
is the custom for the processions to start 4. I he image o *■ 
Hermes ih the gymnasium represents him dad in a robe; howcvtjf, 
it is not a full-length tigere, but ends in the square loan. There 
*ilso a temp Lt of Dionysus, who is sumanuzd Acratuphonis { bearer 
ihf neat wine ^ by the i nha bitants. The lower part 01 the image is 
hidden in laurel-leaves and ivy_ All of it that is visible is painud 
. . . cinnabar to shine : it is said to be found by the Iberians along 
with the gold 
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XL 

1, In the marketplace at Phigalh there is a statue of Arrhachion 
the paneratiast. The statue is archaic, especially m its attitude, for 
the feet axe not much separated, and the arms hang down by the 
side to the hips. It is made of stone* and they say that it bore cm 
inscription which, however, has been effaced by time. 2. Arrhachion 
gained two Olympic victories in the Olympiads before the fifty- 
fourth, and in the fifty-fourth Olympiad he won yet another victory 

= by the just verdict of the umpires and his own manhood. For 
when be was contending for the crown of wild olive with the last of 
the competitors, his adversary, whenever he was, get the first grip, and 
twining his legs round him held him fast, while he .squeezed his 
throat with his hands. Arrhachion put one of his adversary’s toes 
out of joint, and expired under the grip that his adversary had on 
his throat, but the latter in the act of throttling him was obliged at 
the saint moment by the pain in his toe to give in. The Elams 
crowned and proclaimed victorious the dead body of Arrhachion, 

3 I know that the Argives treated Creugas, a boxer of Epidamnu-S 
in the same way: they gave Usn^ though dead, the crown at the 
Nemean games, because his antagonist, Dnmoxenus of Syracuse, 
broke the agreement they had made with each other. For 
evening was about to fall while they were still bos trig; and so 
they agreed, in the hearing of the people* that each should in. turn 
stand up tp a blow from the other. in those days boxers did 
not yet wear the sharp thong on each wrist, but boxed with the 
soft straps, which they fastened under the hollow of the hand in 
order that the fingers might be left bare: these soft straps were 
thin thongs of raw cow-hide, plaited together in an ancient fashion. 

4 On the occasion I refer to Cruugas discharged his blow at the head 
of Damoxenus. The latter then hade Crcugas hold up his arm, and 
when Qneugas did so he struck him under the ribs with his fingers 
stretched straight out, and what with the sharpness of his nails and 
the force of the hlow, he drove his hand right into the other's body. 

5 and gripping his guts tore them out with a wrench* Crettgas expired 
on the spot, and the Argives expelled Oamoxenus, on the ground 
that lie had broken the terms of the agreement by giving his 
adversary several blows instead of one. They gave the prize to 
the dead Crtruga^ and set up a statue to him in Argos, which down 
to my time still stood in the sanctuary of Wolfish Apollo. 

XLT 

t. In the market-place at Fhigalia is the common grave of the 
picked Urcsthasians* and the Phigalians sacrifice to them as heroes 
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tvury year. 3- A river called the Lymax flows just beside Phigttlia 2 
ajid falls Into the Neda. They say that the river got its name by 
reason of the purifiration of Rhea. For when she had brought forth 
Zeus, ihu nymphs purified her after her travail, and flung the filth 
into the river; now the undents called such filth htmato. Thus, for 
e tom pie, Homer says that when the Greeks were tid of the potilimcu 
they ctcsuised themselves^ and cut the filth (lumata ) into the sra. 

3, The springs of the Ncda are in Mount Cerauiius, which is a part 3 
of Mount Lycaens. Where the Neda comes nearest to the city of 
Phtgalia, the Phigalian boys shear their hair in honour of this river. 
Near the sea the Neda is navigated by small craft. Of ail the rivers that 
we know of the Manrider flows with the most crooked stream, very 
often doubling hack on its course and then bending round again , 
but for windings and turnings the Neda might rank second. 4, 
About twelve furlongs above Phigalia there are warm baths, and not 4 
far from them the Lymax falls into the Neda. At the meeting 
of the streams is the sanctuary of Lurynome, liallowed from 
of aid, and not easily accessible on account of the rugged 
nature of the place: a thick wood of cypresses grows round 
it. The Phigalian people are persuaded that Eurynomc is a 5 
surname of Artemis; but those of them who are depositaries of 
ancient traditions say that Eurynome was that daughter of Ocean, ei 
whom Homer makes mention in the Jiaui^ where he describes how 
in company with Thetis she received Hephaestus* 1 hey open the 
sanctuary of Eurynome oil the same day every year) but it is against 
their rate to open it at any other time. On that occasion they offer "■ 
both public and private sacrifices. I did not happen to arrive at 
the season of the festival., nor did I see the image of Lurynome , 
but I was told by the PhigalLms that the image, which Is of wood, 
is hound fast by golden chains* and that it reprisen \s- a woman to 
the Hips, but below that a Bah, Sow if she is a daughter of Ocean, 
and dwells with Thetis in the depths of the sea, the huh might lie a 
sort of emblem of her j blit if she wore Artemis, she could not with 
any show of probability be represented by such a figure,^ 

5, Phigalia Is surrounded by mountain^;! on the left by Mount 7 
Cotilins, while on the right it is sheltered by Mount Elaio:-. 
{‘Mount of Olives'). Mount Cotilius is distant about font)' 
Furlongs front the city: on it is a place called Eassae, and the 
temple of Apollo the Suceourcr, built of stone, roof and all Of » 
al] the temples in Pcloponnese, nest to the one at Tegea, 
this may be placed first for the beauty of the stone and the 
symmetry of its proportions. Apollo got the name ol Succoutct for 
the succour he gave in time of plague, just as at Athens he 
received the surname of Avcrter of Evil for delivering Athens also 
from the plague. It w r as at the time of the war between the *) 
Peinpon nnsin n n and Athenians that he delivered the Phigalia ns also* 
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and at no other time: this Is proved try his two surnames, which 
mean much the same thing, as well ns by the fact that Ictinus, 
the architect of the temple at Phigalia, was a contemporary of 
Pericles, and built for the Athenians the Parthenon, as it is called. 

I have already shown that the image of Apollo stands in the market- 
place of Megalopolis 

> 6, There is a spring of water on Mount Cotilius. A certain 

writer states that thb spring is the sonrce or the river I-ymax, but 
he made this statement without having seen the spring himself, or 
spoken with any mnn who had. I have done both. I saw the 
rivet flowing, and I saw the water of the spring on Mount Cotilius 
not running far, but soon disappearing entirely. Bill it did not occur 
to me to inquire diligently in what part of Arcadia the Lymax has its 
source. Above the sanctuary of Apollo the Succourer is a place called 
Cotilum, and there is an Aphrodite tn Cotilum: she has a temple 
and an image, buE the roof of the temple is gon& 

xlh 

i. The other mountain, Mount Elaius, is about thirty furlongs 
from Fhigalia i there is a cave there sacred to Pemeter surnamed 
the Black All that the people of Tbelpusa say touching the 
loves of Poseidon and Demcfcer Ee believed by the Phigaltans ; 
but the PhigaliHES say that Demeter gave both, not to a horse, 

2 hot to her whom the Arcadians name the Mistress, and they 
say that afterwards Demeter, wroth with Poseidon, ami mourns eg 
ihc rape of Proserpine, put on black raiment* and entering ibis 
grotto tauied there in seclusion a long while. But when all the fruits 
uf the earth were wasting away, and the race of man was perish¬ 
ing still more of hunger, none of tbe other gods, it would seem, knew 

3 where Dcmeter was hid; but Pan, roving over Arcadia, and hunt 
jng now on one mountain* now on another, came at last to Mount 
Elams, and spied Demeter, and saw the plight she was in t and the 
garb she wore. So Zeus learnt of this from Pan, and sent the 
Fates to Demeter, and she hearkened to the Fares, and swallowed 
her wrath, and abated even from her grief, 

& For thai reason the Fhigalians say that they accounted the 

4 grotto sacred to Dome ter, and set up in it an image of wood The 
irnae, they sav% was made thus : it was seated on a nxk, and was in 
the likeness of a woman, all but the head; the head and the hair 
were those of a horse, and attached to the head were figures 
serpents and other wild beasts; she was Had in a tunic that reached 
even to her feet; on one of her hands was a dolphin, and on the 
other a dove* Why they made the image thus is plain to any man 
of ordinary sagacity who is verged in legendary lore. They say 
they stirnnmcd her Black, because the garb the goddess wore w>as 
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bHek 't hey do not remember who made this wooden image, m>r 5 

how it caught fire. 4* When die old image disappeared die 
Phigalians did not give the goddess another m ,ts stead and as o 
the festivals and sacrifices, why they neglected most of mere until 
a dearth came upon the laud ; then they besought the god, and thi 
Pythian priestess answered them as follows; 

Arcadians. Amniaiw, aconvealcrs, who inhabit 
Phigalia, the cave where the J-Imse-mother Deo lay hi , 

You come 10 learn a riddance of gncvwss &imnc, . • 

You who alone have been nomads twice, and twice las, 

TwaTpt, stopped your pasturing, and 'twas Deo caused you again 
To go without the cakes of herdsmen who dmg the npe ears borne, 
bUIU she was mhbed of privileges that men of old bestowed on her 
3T**I of her andeJU honours. 

And soon shall she make you to eat each other, and to feast on your 

If yow^iupcase not her wrath with libations offered of the whole people. 
And if you adorn not the nook of the tunnel with honours divine. 

When the oracle was reported to them, the Phigalians held Denteter r 
i fl higher honour than before, and in paruruW they jnducul 
Onatas, the Aeginetan, son of Micon, to make them an .mage of 
1 temeter for so much. There * a hronie Apolto at Fergamus by 
this Grata 5, v.luch is one of the greatest marvels boh for sire and 
workmanship, So he made a bronze image for the 
guided by a painting or a copy which he discovered of the Jticimit 
wooden image ; but he relied mainly, it is said, on directio 
received in dreams. Ibis was about a general ton after the es- 
peditkm of the Med* against Greece- Of tins I haw evtdence. h 
For at the time when XenrtS ao#ed into Europe, GeH sort of 
Dinomanes, was tyrant of Syracuse and of ull the rest S cily . 
but when Gdo died, the sovereignty devolved on his brother Micro , 
and as Itiero died before he dedicated to Olympian Zetis the ofor- 
ings which he had vowed for his victories in the ctaot-iatt, they 
were offered by his son Dinomams in his stead. Thr* offerings 
are also wotk-s of Onatas ; arid there are inscriptions st Olympia. 
The one over the votive offering is this ?— 

For his victories In thy august contests, Olympian Ze« 5 > 

One victory with the fo«rfu>r» car, and two with the mce-horsc, 
Hicrn bestowed these gifts on thee: they were dedicated by hts son, 
Dinpmtu^ Id memory of his Syrarauiti sirtf- 


to 

The other inscription juns 

Onatas, son of Micon, wrought me: 

He dwell in a house in the isle of Aegina, 
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Onatas may have been a contemporary of the Athenian Hegias, and 
of Agehcias the Argcte. 

M 5* Chiefly for the sake of this Item c ter [ went to Pbigalia, but 
I acrifieed no victim to the goddess, such being the custom of the 
-lativca; instead, they bring the fruit of the tine and of other 
cultivated trees, also honeycombs, and wool which is yet tuspnn 
and full of grease; these they lay on the altar, which is built in 
front of the grotto, and having Itiicl them on it they pour oil on 
thenu Such is the rule of sacrifice observed both by private 

rt persons, and once a year by th e Phigaltan community. They have 
a priestess who performs the rites, and she is assisted by the youngest 
of the sacrifictrs, as they are called, who am titiajns, three in 
number. 6 . There is a grove of oaks round about the grotto, and 
cold water wells up from a spring. The image made by Onatas was 
no longer in existence in my rime, and most of the Phigalians were 

*3 not aware that it had ever existed; but the oldest man we met 
said that three generations before his time some stones from the 
roof had fallen on the image, smashing and annihilating it; and sure 
enough in the roof we could still dearly see the places from which 
the stones had broken ott. 


mn 

i. The plan of my work next requires of me to describe 
ftdhntium, if there is anything notable there, and to explain why tlie 
Emperor Antoninus the First changed Tidlantiura from a village into 
’ a :; od grouted it freedom and immunity from taxes, a. They 
say, then, that one F.vandcr hy name was the best of the Arcadian* 
hjfttli in council and in war, and that he was a son of Hermes by a 
nymph, the daughter of the Lad on, and that having set out to found :i 
colony at the head of a band of Arcadians from Pallaniium, he built 
-t city by the river Tiber. And that quarter of the present city of 
Rome which was inhabited by Lvander ...rid his Arcadian followers 
_,ut the name of I'allantium in memory of the city in Arcadia ; but in 
after time the name was changed by the omLwiun nf the letters L 
and N. It was for these reasons that privileges were conferred on 

3 PaJlantiaiU by the Emperor. 3 , Antonina-, the benefactor of Pal- 
laiitiuiii, never voluntarily involved the Romans in w-ar ; but when 
the Moors took up arms against Rome he drove them nut of all 
_ ,r ]M d. and forced them to flee into the utmost parts of Libya, as 
rar as Mount Atlas and the peoples who dwell on that mountain. 

I hesc Moots form [he greatest part of the independent I ibyans - thev 
are nomads, and harder to combat than the Scythians,' inasmuch 

“ *“* ro ?f‘' " ot on *^“5. but on hotsdbac*, they and their 

4 women- ^ Also he deprived the Rriganturns in Britain of most „f 
thejr territory, because they, too, bad entered on a war of aggression 
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by invading the province of Gcminia, which is subject to Rome. 
The Lyctan and Carian cities also Cos and Rhodes, were over¬ 
thrown by a violent shock of earthquake; but the Emperor Antoninus 
restored them by a lavish expenditure of money, and by his eager¬ 
ness to have them rebuilt. As to his free gifts of money both Eo 
Greeks and to such of the barbarians as needed it, and his buddings 
in Greece, Ionia, Carthage, and Syria, they have been very exactly 
recorded by other writers. 'Hie Emperor bequeathed another 5 
memorial of himself, and it was this:—In virtue of a certain law, 
all provincials who were Roman citizens, but whose children were 
Greeks, Jiad only the alternative of distributing their property among 
strangers, or of giving it to swell the Emperors wealth; but 
Antoninus allowed them lo transmit their property to their children, 
for he would rather enjoy a character for humanity tlun uphold a 
law which brought money into the treasury. This Emperor was called 
Pius by the Romans, because ho was known 10 be most devout. In 6 
my judgment, the title borne by the elder Cyras might well be 
applied 10 him—the Father of Mankind 4. He bequeathed the 
throne to a son of the same name, Antoninus the Second, who 
inflicted punishment or * the Germany the most numerous and war¬ 
like barbarians in Europe, and on the Sarmatian nation, both of 
whom had wantonly broken the peace, 

XLIV 

j. To complete my account of Arcadia, I have to describe the 
road from Megalopolis to FaHuntiurn and Tcgfia, the same road which 
leads to the socahcd Dyke, On this road there ta the suburb of 
Ladocea, named after Ladocus* son of Echemus. 2. After It there 
was of old a city called Huenioniae: its founder was fiaemon, sou 
of Lycaon: the place lias retained the name of Haemomau to this 
day. After I faemoniae there are on (he right of the road some a 
notable remains of the city of Oresthasium, including columns of a 
sanctuary of Artemis, who is hero sur named Priestess. Keeping 
the straight road from Haemoniae you come to a place called 
Aphrodisium, and after it to another place Athenaeum. On the left 
ol the latter is a temple of Athena with a stone image in it J use 3 
twenty furlongs from Athenaeum are ruins of Acea : on the hill, 
which was then the acropolis, there are still vestiges of the wall 
About five furlongs from Asca arc the sources of the Alpheun and 
Eu rotas : the source of the Alpheus is a little way from the road, the 
source of the Eurotas h just beside the road. At the source of the 
ASpheus there is a roofless temple of the Mother of the Gods* and 
two lions made of stone. The water of the Eurota-; mingles with the 4 
AipheLin, and the two streams flow together for about twenty furlongs ; 
then they descend into a chasm and come up again, the Eu rotas in 
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the land of I^edaeraon t mid the Alpheus at Fegae in the district 
of Megalopolis. 4. From Asea there h a way tip Mount Borens 
On the top of the mountain are traces of a sanctuary: it is said that 
Ulysses made the sanctuary in honour of Saviour Athena and 
Poseidon after his return from Hindi. 

5 What is called the Dyke forms the boundary between the 
territory of Megalopolis on the one side and the territories of Tegeu 
and Pallnntium on the other. The plain of PalLantium is readied 
by turning oil to the left from the Dyke 5. In Pallantium there 
hi a temple with two images of stone; one represents Pallas, 
and the other Evander, And there is a sanctuary of the Maid, 
the daughELT of Demcter, and not far off is a statue of Polybius. 
The lull above the city was formerly used as an acropolis: on the 
top of the hill there remain? to this day a sanctuary of certain gods. 

G Their surname is Purt\ and here it is customary to take the most 
solemn oaths. The people either do not know or will not divulge 
the names of these gods. We may conjecture that they were called 
Pure because Pallas did not sacrifice to them in the same way thal 
Ins father sacrificed to Lycaean Zeus. 

7 6 . Qn the right of the Dyke is the Manthuric plain The plain 

is on the borders of the Teg can turritoryand esteuds for just about 
fifty furlongs as far as Tegea, There is a small mountain on the 
right uf the road called Mount L're&ius : on it stands the sanctuary 
of Aphntuuu According to the Tegeans, Ares loved Aerojje, 

6 daughter of Ccphem, who was the son of Aleus: she expired in 
childbed, but die bal*: dung lo \u$ dead mother, and sucked abund¬ 
ance of milk from her breasts. Now this happened by the will of 
Ares, therefore they name the god A p tineas ("abundant 'i ; but tln- 
n:nm: given to the child, they any* was A or opus. 7. Qn the road 
to Tegea there k a fountain called the leueonian fountain. They 
■ay that Leuconc was a daughter of Aphidas, and her tumb is not 
far from the city of Tegea. 


XLV 

1. The Tegeans say that in the time rtf Tegeates, son of 
Lycnnu, the district alone received its name front him* and that e!il- 
pcople dwelt in townships, namely Gartatae, I 'hylacenses, Caryatnt:, 

1 orythen^, Potach u.bc. Qua Lie, Man thy reuses, and Eehuuethenses ; 
and in the reign of Aphtdas, a ninth township, that of Aphtd.inr.-s 
2 wju? added. The founder of the present city was Aleus. 1, Besides 
the enterprises which the Tegeans shared with the Arcadians 
generally, including die Trojan war, the Persian wars, and the 
battle with the 3 mcvdaerncmans. at Dipaea, they have the following 
separate titles to glory, Aneacus. the son of Lycuigns, wounded 
though he was* awaited the attack of the Calydunkn boar, and 
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AtaJanta shot at and was the first to hit the beast; therefore she 
received the head and skin of the boar as a meed of valour. When j 
die Henidids returned to Pdopooncse, Echenms* son of Aeropus, 
a Tegean, engaged in single combat with Hyllus and conquered him 
in the fight. Again, the Tt^eana were the first of the Arcadians 
who, attacked by the Lacedaemonians, defeated them and took most 
of them prisoners. 

3. The ancient sanctuary of Athena Alea at Tegea was made by 4 
AJeus ; but 111 after time the Tegcans constructed a large and 
stately temple for the goddess. The old sanctuary" was destroyed 
by a sudden fire when Diophantes was archon at Athens, in the 
second year of the ninety-sixth Olympiad, in which EnpoJemus, an 
Elears, wondhe foot-race. 4. The present temple far Surpasses all 5 
other temples In Pebponncse both in size and style, The 
first row of columns Ls Doric, and the next Corinthian: within the 
temple, too, stand columns of the lorn'c order. I I earned that the 
architect was Scopas the Parian, who made images in many placed 
of ancient Greece* and some in Ionia and Caria. On the front & 
gable is the hunt of the CaLydonian boar. The boar is *et just 
in the middle. On one side art Aialanta, Meleager, Theseus, 
Telamon, Pelens, Pollux, and Iolaus, the comrade of Hercules in 
most of his labours; and there arc also Prathus and Cometes, sons 
of 1 hestius and brothers of Althaea. On the other side of die j 
bo ar ihi Epochus supporting Ancaeuj, who i.s wounded, and has 
dropped his axe: beside him are Castor, Amphlaraus, and Otcles, 
also Hrppothus, son of Cercyon, son of Again tales, son of StymphaJus ; 
and last ol all is Pirithaus, On the back gable i> represented the 
fight of Tdeplim with Achilles in the plain of the Caicus. 


XLV 1 

t. The ancient image of Athena Alea, and with it the tusks of the 
Calydunian boar, were carried oil by the Roman Emperor Augustus, 
after he had defeated Antony and his allies, among whom were all 
the Arcadians except the Man tin cans. a. It is known that Augustus 2 
was not the first to carry off votive offerings and images of the gnda 
from his vanquished foes, but that he only followed a long- 
established precedent* For when Ilium was taken and the 
Greeks were dividing the spoils, the wooden image of Zeus or the 
Courtyard was given to Sthenelus, son of Capaneus. And many 
years afterwards* when the Dorians were migrating into Sicily, 
Antiphcmu.% the founder of Gela, sacked Omphace* a town of the 
Sica mans, and carried off to Gela an image which had been made 
by Daedalus, And we know that Xerxes, son of Darius, king of 3 
Pter&ia, besides: what he carried off from the dty of Athens, took 
from Bmuron an image of Braurunian Artemi*; and moreover* 
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accusing the Milesians of wilfully playing the coward in the sea-fights 
with the Athenians in Greek waters, he took the bronze Apollo of 
Brnnchidae* The biter image was afterwards restored to the 
Ephesians by Seleucus. But down to my time the Arrives %li\i 
preserve the images they took from Tiryns: one of thernr a wooden 
image, stands beside the image of Hera, the other Is preserved in 

4 die sanctuary of Eicon Apollo. When the people of Cyzicus com¬ 
pelled the people of Procqrniesua by force of arms to settle in 
Cyzieus, they took from Froconncsus an image of Mother Dimly- 
mene ; the image is of gold, and the face is made of the teeth of 
hippopotamuses instead of ivory. Thus the Emperor Augustus 
merely practised an ancient custom, which is observed by Greeks 
and barbarians alike. The image of Athena .Vlea at Rome is as 

5 you go to the Forum of Augustus. There it stands, an image made 
wholly of ivory f the work of Endoeus- As to the boar's tusks, the 
keepers of the curiosities say that one of them is broken; but the 
remaining one is preserved In the imperial garden^ in a sanctuary 
of Dionysus, and is just half a fathom long 

XLV 1 I 

i . The present image at T-egea was brought from the township 
uf Manthyrenses ■ amongst the Manthyrensians it went by the sur¬ 
name of Hippia (* of horses \ because, according to them, in the battle 
of the gixls and the giants the goddess drove the chariot and horses 
against Mncebdus. However, .Men has come Jo be her recognised 
name amongst the Peloponnesians and the rest of the Greeks. 
On one side of the image pf Athena stands Aesculapius, on the 
other Health, made of Pentulic marble, works of Scopaa the Parian- 

* ?. Amongst the most remarkable votive offerings in the temple b 
the hide of the < 'aty [Ionian boor : il is rotting away with age, and is 
now- quite bare of bristles. Also, there are hung up the fetters which 
the Lacedaemonian prisoners wore when they dug the plain of 
Tegca, but some uf the fetters have been eaten away by rust There 
is also a sacred couch of Athena and a picture of Auge; also the 

3 shield of Marpessa surnamed Cltoera, a woman of Tegea, I shall make 
mention of Marpessa hereafter. A boy acts as priest of Athena : 
how long his priesthood hit* I know not; but he can hold it only 
before the age of puberty, and not after iL They say that the alt nr 
was made for the goddess by Mdauipu>, ^on of Aniythaon. On 
the abac a?i- represented Rhea arid a nymph Oenoo boldine the 
infant Zeus. On cither side are four figures: on the one side 
Glance, Neda, Thisoa, and Anthrada : on the oilier side Ida* Hagno, 
AldttOCL, and Phrixa. lliere are also images of the Muses and 
Memory, 

4 j- Nut E_tr from the temple is a stadium formed by a bank of 
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and they hold gairm there, one set of which they name Aleaea 
after Alhena, and (he other J-Jalotia, because they took moat of the 
Lacedemonians alive Eh the battle; To the north of the temple is 
a fountain, and at this fountain they say that Auge was violated by 
Hercules, in this they differ from Hecaiaeus* About three fur¬ 
longs from the fountain is a temple of Hermes Acpytm 

4. There Li another sanctuary of Athena ac Tegea, that of 5 
Athena J 3 olfatis f J Guardian of the City h ): once each year a priest 
enters it J hey name it the Sanctuary of the Bulwark, saying that to 
Cepheus, son of Alena, a boon was granted by Athena, than Tcgea 
should never lie taken ; and they say that the goddess cut off some 
of the hair of Medusa and gave him it as a means of guarding the 
city. Of Artemis, the Leader, they tell the following tale. Arista* 6 
uielidas made himself tyrant of Grchomenus in .Arcadia and having 
fillen in love with a girl of Tegea, and got her into his power some¬ 
how or other, he committed the safe-keeping of the damsel to 
Chromus, But before she was brought to the tyrant the girl slew 
herself for fear and tibame; and Artemis in a vision stirred up 
Chrqnius against Aristomelidas. So haring murdered the tyrant and 
fled 10 Teg.j-a, he nude a sanctuary' for Artemis, 

XLvrn 

i. The market-place is shaped exactly like a brick : In it there is 
a temple of Aphrodite, called Aphrodite in Brick, with a stone 
image. There arc two slab*, on one of which nre wrought in relief 
.yitiphanea, Cnsus^ Tyronidas, and Pyrr hias , who made laws for the 
TcgeanSf and am honoured by diem to this day. On the other 
5 lah is represented lasing holding a horse and bearing in his riithi 
hand a palm branch. They .say that Lisius won the horse-race 
at Olympia at the time when the Theban Hercules celebrated 
the Olympic game*. Why a crown of wild-olive is given to the a 
victor at Olympia,. I have already explained in the section on Elis ; 
arid in the sequel I will show why at Delphi he receives a crown of 
laurd. At the Isthmus the pine, and at Nemea the celery were 
adopted an symbol of the sufferings of Palaemon and Arehemoms. 
But in most of the games the crown is of palm, and everywhere i\ 
palm ls placed in the victors right hand. The origin of the custom 3 
was this: they relate that Theseus, reluming from Crete, celebrated 
games in Delos in honour of Apollo, and crowded the rictors with 
thv palm. They say that this was the beginning of the custom 
The palm-tree at Delos is mentioned by Homer in the supplication 
which Ulysses addresses to the daughter of Alcinons. 

3. There is also an image of Ares hi the market-place of 4 
legea. It is wrought in relief on a slab, and they name the god 
Entertainer of Women . . * Laconian war, and when Charlllus, 
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the king of the Lacedaemonians, led the first invasion^ the women 
look arms and lay in ambush at the fool of the hill which they still 
call Phylactris < l Watch-hill > When the armies had engaged, and 
the men on both sides were doing many doughty and memorable 
deeds, the women, they say, showed themselves and caused the 
5 rout of the l-acedaemunkns, They say that Marpessa, ^untamed 
Choem, surpassed all the other women in valour, and that amongst 
the Spartan prisoners was Chardins himself- He was released 
without ransom, and swore to the Tegeans that never more 
would Lacedaemonians march against Tegea, but he broke his 
oath. The women, they say, offered the sacrifice of victory to Ares 
without the men, and did not give the men a share of the flesh of 
ft the victim* That is why Ares gut his surname. 4, There is also 
an altar of Full-grown Zeus and a square image; the Arcadians 
appear to me to be exceedingly fond of the square shape. Here, 
too, are tombs of Tegeates, son of Lycaon, and of Maera, wife of 
Tegeates. They say that Maria was a daughter of Atlas. Homer 
mentions her in the tales that Ulysses tells Alcinous about his journey 
to hdl* and about all the people whose souls he beheld there. 5. 
7 There is a temple and image of liithyia in the market-place, and the 
Tegeans call her 1 Auge on her Knees,' because, say they, when 
Aieus delivered his daughter to Nauphus* with orders to take her and 
drown her in the sva, as die was being haled along she fell on her 
knees, and so gave birth to the boy at the place where the 
sanctuary of liithyia stands. Different from this story is another, 
that Auge hid th l- birth from her father* and exposed the child 
Tekphus on Mount Partbeiliu^ and that the forsaken boy was 
suckled by a doe. Nevertheless this latter story is also current 
S ainrjm: the TegKtfl*. 6. Beside the sanctuary of liithyia is an 
altar to Earth, and adjoining the altar is a slab of white marble. 
On this slab is represented Polybius, son -r Lycortas, and on 
another slab is wrought Elatus. one of the sons of Areas. 


XLIX 

1, Not far from the market-place is a thesln^ and beside it arc 
pedestals of bronze statues, but the statues ntc- no longer there- 
On one of the pedestals is an elegiac inscription stating that the 
smtue is that of Philopoetuen. The memory of Philopoemen is 
fondly cherished by the Greeks for the wisdom he displayed, and for 
^ his many deeds of valour. His father* Ctuugis* belonged to one of 
the most distinguished Arcadian families in Megalopolis* but he died 
while Philopoemcn ^ stfll an infant* and I he guardianship of the 
child was undertaken by Cleander of Mantinea, who, hav ing the mis¬ 
fortune to Lie exiled from his native city, had resided ever since in 
Megalopolis, where his family were united by ties of friendship with 
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the house of Craugis. They say that amongst the teachers of 
Philopocmcn were Megalophancfc and Eedelus. who are said to have 
hem disciples of Arcesdaus the Pit a na m n. 2. In size mid strength j 
Philopoemen was a match for atty man in PeloponDtse, but he was 
hard-favoured, He scorned to train for prize competitions* but tilted 
his own Lind and did not neglect the chase. They say he read 
books of renowned writers and tales of war T and whatever served 
to illustrate the art of strata* He would lain have modelled hi^ 
whole life on the pattern set by the character and deeds of Epami- 
nondnS' but could not equal him in all things; for while the 
temper of Epaniinondas was very gentle, that of the Arcadian was 
passionate, 

$. When Cleomcnes seized Megalopolis, philopoemen* un-4 
daunted by the suddenness of the blow, brought safe off to Mcsscue 
about two-thirds of the fighting men and all the women and 
children; for at that time the Messenkna were their good friends 
and allies. To some of the escaped fugitives Cleomenes made over¬ 
tures, professing repentance for his crime, and expressing hi* willing¬ 
ness to treat with the Metropolitans if they returned to their homes ; 
but Philopoemen persuaded his countrymen to opun the way home 
with their swords* and 10 have nothing to do with truces and 
treaties, 

4, Ac ibe bottle of Delias La* where the Lace daemon ians r under 5 
Cleomenes, were confronted by troops from every city In Adiata and 
Arcadia, as well as by a Macedonian contingent under Antigonus, 
Philopoemen rode with the cavalry, but seeing that the decision of 
the day would rest with the infantry, he dismounted and joined 
them. In exposing himself with conspicuous gallantry he was run 
through both thighs, bj one of the enemy : and, though thus grievously fi 
hampered, he yet bent in his knees -md made shift to go forward, till 
by the motion of his legs he snapped the spear in two. When he 
returned to the camp after the defta t of ilu- I^cedat-momajis and 
their king, the surgeons extracted pieces of the spear from his 
thighs, from one thigh the spike, from the other the blade. Now 
when Aniigamjs heard of and saw his gallantry, lie sought so lake 
Philopoemen with him to Macedonia But Philopoemen caiud? 
little for Antigonus. He sailed Eo Crete, where a Civil war was 
raging, and here he was made a captain of free tanee^. On his 
return to Megalopolis he was immediately chosen by the Achaean* 
to command their cavalry, arid he made them the finest cavalrymen 
in Greece. In the skirmish at the river 1 irisu* between the Achaeans 
and ihcir allies on the one side* and the Eleans and AetaHnns, their 
kinsmei's and allies, on the other side, Philopoemen firnt killed with 
Iris own hand I temophantus* the commander of the enemy's horse, 
and then put the whole Aetoban and F.lean cavalry to flight. 
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l It was now to Philopoemcn that the Achaeans looked* and in 
him that they placed all their hope and pride* He was thus enabled 
to change the equipment of their infantry. Hitherto they had 
carried short javelins and oblong shields, like the Celtic larges or the 
Femiart bucklers; but FbHopoemen induced them to don breast - 
plates and put on greaves, and, further, to use Argo lie shields and 

- long spears. 2. When the Achaeam were involved once mote In 
war with the l^acedaemonians under their upstart tyrant Machanidas, 
PhAopoeinen was in command of the Achaean troops. A battle 
took place at Mauttnta, in which the Lacedaemonwan skirmishers 
worsted the Achaean light troops, and the tyrant pressed the pursuit 
of the fugitives. But Philopoemeti, at the head of the column 
of infantry, routed the 1 4icedaemoman foot, and falling in with 
MachanidaSp who was returning from the pursuit* killed him. To 
the Lacedaemonians the loss of the Unite was more than com- 

3 pensated by the recovery of their freedom, 3. Not long afterwards, 
when the Aigives were ctlcbiating the N cm can games, it chanced 
that Pliibpoemen was present at the competition of the minstrels. 
Pyladefi* a native of Megalopolis, and the most famous minstrel of 
his time, who iiad gained a Pythian victory t was singing an air of 
Timotheus the Milesian, called ‘The Persians* 3 Scarcely had he 
struck up the song— 

The glorious crown of freedom who giveth to Greece— 

when all the people turned and looked at Philopoemen p and with 
clapping of hands signified that the song referred to him. I have 
heard that much the same thing happened to Tbemistpdes at 
Olympia: the people in the theatre stood up to do him honour. 

4 4, But Philip, .van of Demetrius, king of Macedonia, who poisoned 
Aratus of Sicyon, despatched men to Megalopolis with orders el^ 
assassinate Philopoemen. The attempt miscarried, but its author 
incurred the detestation of the whole of Greece. The Thebans 
had defeated the Mepmns in battle, and were in the act of mount¬ 
ing the walls of Megara t when the Megarians deluded them into 
the belief that Philo potmen was come into the city. At tltih the 
Thebans were denied wills a fit uf caution .so extreme that they left 

5 the campaign unfinished and departed homeward 5. In Lace¬ 
daemon another tyrant arose. This was Nabis, The first of the 
Peloponnesians whom be fell upon were the Messemans. Attacking 
them by night when they looked for no enemy he took the dty p 
all but the acropolis: but when Philopoumen came next d ay 
at the head of an army, NabU capitulated and marched out of 
Messene. 
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When the icrni of bis generalship had expired, and other genends 6 
of the Achaean* were elected. Fhtbpoemen erased again to Crete 
and helped the Gortynians, who were hard pressed in war. But the 
Arcadians were angry with him for absenting himself from the 
country. so he returned from Crete to find that the Romans had 
declared war against Nabis- They had fitted out a licet against y 
Nabis, and the ardent temper of Fhdopoemen urged him to plunge 
into the fray. But being no sailor he unwittingly embarked in a 
leaky galley T which reminded the Romans and their allies of the 
verses in the Catalogue where Homer speaks of the Arcadian* as 
ignorant of the sea- Not many days after the sea-fight FhUopoenien. & 
at the head of his regiment, took advantage of a moonless night to 
bum down the I^acedaemonian camp At Gy thrum* Hereupon Nahis 
intercepted PhLEopocmen and iris Arcadians in difficult ground. 
The Arcadians wem good soldiery but they were few in number* 
However. Fhilopoemen* by changing the order in which he was con- 9 
ducting the retreat, turned the strongest positions to his own advan¬ 
tage i and having defeated Nahis and slaughtered many of the 
Lacedaemonians by night, he rose to a still higher pitch of glory 
in the estimation of the Greeks, Afterwards Nabts, who had been to 
granted a truce by the Romany was assassinated before its expiry 
by a Caledonian who came on a pretext of alliance hut who, in 
lacr + was an enemy despatched by the Aetolians to do the deed* 

LI 

1. About this lime Fhilopoemen ihrew r himself into Sparta, and 
compelled the Lacedaemonians to join the Achaean l eague. Not 
long afterwards Titus, the Roman commander in Greece, and Dio- 
phanes,. son of Dtae-us, a Megalopditari. who had been elected head 
of the Achaean League, marvlu-d against Lacedaemon, because they 
charged the Incedaumumam with plotting against Rome. But 
Philopoemen, though at the time he was only a private mam shut 
the gates against them. For this service and for the exploits he 2 
had performed against both the tyrants, the I acedaemaukms offered 
to givei him the house of Nabis, worth more tlian a hundred talents. 
But be disdained the proffered wealthy and bade the Lacedac- 
mioiiians rather use their presents to win the good graces of the 
men who had the car of the multitude in the Achaean diet It is 
said that this innuendo was levelled at Tiiuolaus, PhiSopnemen wa 5 
again appointed general of the Achaean^ At that time the Lafctdae- | 
monums had Ixen embroiled in civil strife ; so Fhilopoemers banished 
three hundred of the ringleader-? from I'eloponnese, sold about 
three thousand Helots, dismantled the walls of Sparta, and forbade 
the lads io exercise according lo the laws of Lycutgus, ordering 
them to train like the Achaean lads. However, the national Spartan 
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4 education wa5 to be afterword* restored by the Romans, After 
the Romans under Manias <bad defeated^ at Thermopylae the 
Syrian army under Am foehns, descendant of that Seleucus who 
bore the name of Nicator, Ari$tae<iu> of Megalopolis advised the 
Achaeans to acquiesce in all the wishes of the Romans, and with¬ 
stand them in nodiing. Whereupon Philopoemen looked angrily at 
him, and said that he was hastening the doom of Greece:. When 
Manius wished to restore the I^aredaemonian exiles, PfaiEopoemen 
opposed hha design ^ but when Manias had departed* thenj 
and not till then, did Philopocrmen suffer the exiles to return to 
Sfmrtt 

5 i. But the penalty of a haughty spirit twis to overtake Fhilopoe- 
moi at last IV hen he was chosen general of the Achaean* for 
the eighth time* he twitted a man of some mark with having been 
taken alive by the enemy. Now, at that lime the Achaean* had 
somegrievance against the Messeuions; so Philopoemen sent Lycortas 
with a force to lay waste the Messeman territory. But just two 
days afterwards, though he was suffering from a high fever, and was 
more lhan seventy years of age, he yearned to share the enterprise 
of Lycortas ; so lie put himself at the head of some sixty horsemen 

Sand targeteers. 3, But now Lycortas and his army were in full 
retreat for home* with out having exchanged any veiy hard knocks 
with the enemy. Phiki(x>emeii received a wound in the head in the 
action and fell from his horse, and they carried him alive to Messene- 
An assembly of the people was immediately convened, in which very’ 

7 different opinions were expressed. Dmocrates and all the wealthy 
Meajentans advised lo put Fhilupocmen to death; but the popular 
party were most anxious to save him* pitying him, and calling him 
the father of the whole Greek nation. However, Dmocrcitcs sent 
poison to him in the gaol, and thus look him off, contrary to the 

3 wishes of the people. Not long afterwards Lyceums raised a force 
in Arcadia and Achaia, at the head of which he marched again*! 
Messena The Messenian populace went over to them at once ; 
and Ml who hud been accomplice* in the death of Philopoemen 
w r ere taken and punished, except Din aerates, who [aid hands on 
himself The bones of Ehilopoemen were brought back to Megalo- 
potis by the Arcadians, 


lii 

1, From that day Greece ceased to be the mother of the brave- 
2. Mil tiad us, son of Onion, by defeating die burbariati^ who landed 
at Marathon, and cheeking the advance of the Persian host, was the 
fim benefactor of the whole Greek people, arid Philopoemen, son of 
Crangis, was the last. For Codrns, son of Melnnthus, the Spartan 
Pdydmus, Aristomcnes the Messenian* and all the rest who did 
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bright deeds before Milriades, will be found to have benefited each 
his native country and not G reece as a whole. After Milt lades* 2 
I^eonidns, son of Aoa*an dr-ides, and Themislodes, son of Neodes, 
drove Xerxes from Greece — Thelnistocles by the two sea fights, 
Leonidas by the combat at Thermopylae, But Aristides, son of 
Lydmadius, and Pausantas* son of Cteombrotus, both of whom 
commanded at Flatten, forfeited the title of benefactors of Greece— 
Fausamas by his subsequent crimes, Aristides by imposing tribute 
on the Greek islands, whereas before his time the whole Greek race 
bad been exempt Cram tribute, Xanthippe son of Ariphron, along 5 
with Leoty chides, king of Sparta, destroyed the fleet of the Medes 
at Mycale; and Citron struck many a famous blow for Greece. 
But as for the men who fought in the war of the Peloponnesians 
against Athens, especially the men who most distiligulshed them¬ 
selves in it* they rusty tidy be described as the assassins and almost 
the wreckers of Greece. From the low estate into which she bad 4 
sunk, Greece was raised by Canon, son of Timqtheiis, and Epa- 
minotidas, son of PolymnLs—the former chasing the Lacedaemonian 
garrisons and governors out of the islands and coasts, the latter out 
of the inland cities, and both of them putting down the decemvirates. 
Moreover s by founding two renowned cities, Messene and the 
Arcadian Megalopolis, Epaminondns made Greece yet more illus¬ 
trious Leosthenes and AratUfi 1 also rank among the benefactors $ 
of the Greek nation. The former, in defiance of the wishes of 
Alexander, shipped safe back to Greece some fifty thousand Greek 
mercenarily, who had served in Perand had made their way to 
the coast. The history of A rains has been already sei forth by me 
in my description of Sicyon. 

3, The inscription on the statue of Philopoemen at Tegea is 6 
as follows :— 

This man's valour and glory are noried throughout Greece, for much by 
prowess 

And much by his counsels dad he achieve. 

He was the Arcadian spearman, Philopwmen- Great renown 

Attended him os a leader of lances tn war. 

Two trophies, won from Sparta's tyrants, attest his fame; 

And he checked the rising tide of slavery. 

Wherefore Tegca act up a statue of the great-hearted son of Craugis, 

The blameless author of freedom. 

LI II 

1. Such is the tenor of the inscription. There are images of 
Apollo, the God of Streets, at Tegea. The Tegeans say that they 
sei them up for the following reason. T hey relate that Ajiollo 
and Artemis went to every country and took vengeance on all 
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the men uf that age who, when die pregnant Ijitqna in the course 

2 pf her wanderings came to that land, paid no heed to her. Su 
when the deities came to the land of Tegea, Scephrus, son of 
Tcgcatcs, went up to Apollo and talked with him in secret; but 
Union, another son of Tcgeatcs, suspecting that what Scephrus 
was saying reflected on himself, ran at his brother and slew him. 

J Punishment immediately overtook the murderer, for Artemis shot 
him, Tegeates and Maera sacrificed to Apollo and Artemis at the 
time; but afterwards a great barrenness fell upon the land* and an 
oracle was sent from Delphi that they should bewail Scephrus. So 
at the festival of the God of Streets they perform various cetemejnes 
in honour of Scephni-% and, in particular, the priestess of Artemis 
pursues a man, feigning that she is Artemis and he Li mom j. 

4 They say, further, that Cydon + Archedius, and Gortys, the surviving 
sons of Tegeutes, migrated voluntarily to Crete, and that the cities 
Cydonia, Gurtyna* and Catreus, were named after them. Thu 
Cretans., however, do not agree with the Tegean legend, but say 
that Cydpn was a non of Hermes by AcacaUis, daughter of Afinos, 
and that Caucus was a son of Minos, and that Gortys was a son of 

5 Rhadamanthys, Touching Khadamanthys himself, Homer t In Proteus" 
speech to Men claus* says that Menelaus w ill come to the Elys Ian 
plain, but that Rhadamaiithys was come there before him. Cinaethon 
in his poem represents Rhadamanthys an. a son of Hephaestus, 
Hephaestus as a son of Talus, and Talos as a son of ('res. The 
legends of the Greeks differ from each other on most points, cspeci- 

*■' ally in the genealogies. 3. The Tegeans have four statues of the 
God of Streets, one sot up by each tribe. The names of the tribes 
arc Ciareotiv, Hippcthoetis, A poll on mis. and Athnneatk They arc 
called after the lots which Areas made his sons cast for the land, and 
after Hippothous, son of Ccrryou. 

7 There is also in Tegea a remple of J~>emeter and the Maid, 
whom the)’ name Fruit-bearer^ and near it is a temple of Paphtan 
Aphrodite. The latter was founded by Laodice, who dwelt in 
Paphos, and, as 1 have shown before,, was descended from 
Agape nor, who led the Arcadians to Troy. Not far from it are 
two sanctuaries of Dionysus, an altar of the Maid, and a temple 
Apollo, with ft gilded image. This image was made by Chiriso 
phus, a Cretan by birih, blit his date and master we do not know, 

I he residence of Daedalus in Cuosus, at the court of Minos, con- 
furred on the Cretans for a tong time a reputation for the making 
of wooden images. Beside the A]kjHo stands a statue of Chtrisopims, 
made of stone. 

There is also what the Teg cans call the Common Hearth of die 
Arcadian^ Here is an image of Hercules, with a wound on his 
I high, which ht received in ilu first battle which he fought with the 
sous of Hippocoore 4. The high place on which stand most of the 
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altars of ihe Tegeans is called after dorian Zeus: plainly the god 
received the surname from (he lots {kUmt) cast on behalf of the sons 
of Areas. The Tegeans celebrate a festival here every year They say 10 
that once the I^cedaemonians marched against them at the time of 
tiie festivals it was snowing, and the Lacedaemonians shivered and 
were faint with the weight of their arms. But the Tegeans stealthily lit 
a fire, and not being incommoded by the cold they got under arms, 
marched out against, the l itcedaemonians, and got the best of it in 
the action, 5. I also beheld in Tegea the house of AJeus, the 
tomb of Echemus, and the combat of Echemus with Hyllus sculp¬ 
tured in relief on a slab. 

On the way from Tegea to Laconia there is an altar of Pan on 
the left of the road, also an altar of 1 .yea can Zeus, and some founda¬ 
tions of sanctuaries are still to be seen. These altars are two 
furlongs from the city wall 5 and just about seven furlongs farther on 
is a sanctuary of Artemis, sumflmed the Lady of the Lake, with an 
image of ebony: the style of the workmanship is what the Grctdcs 
call Aeginstan, About ten furlongs farther on are the ruins of 
a temple of Cnaceatian Artemis. 


L 1 Y 

1. The river Alpheus is ihe boundary between the lands tit 
J.^cediiemon and Tegea. Its water rises at PhyIace T but not far 
from its source it U joined by another water from a number of small 
springs, and so the place has got the name of Symbol* ('meet¬ 
ings *). 2. It is well known that the Alpheus cs distinguished from - 

all other rivers by the following natural peculiarity: it often vanishes 
underground and reappears again. Thus* after proceeding onward 
from Phylace and the place called Symbol*, it sinks underground in 
the Tcgean plain : it rises again in A sea, and after uniting its stream 
with the Eurotas^ descends for the second time into the earth. It 3 
comes up at the ypot which the Arcadians call Pegae ('springs T 
and flowing past the land of Pisa and past Olympia it falls into the 
sea above Cyllene, the port of Elii Even the Adriatic could not 
stop ii-, onward course : it flows through that wide and stormy sea, 
and in the isle of Grfcygjftt off Syracuse, it shows that it is the true 
Alpheus, and blends its water with Arethusa. 

3. On the straight road that luadj from Tegea to Thyrea and 4 
the villages of that district, we may note the tomb of Orestes, the 
son of Agamemnon : it was from here, say the Teg cans, that a 
Spartan stole his bones. In our time the grave is no longer within 
the gates. The river Curates flow's beside the road Crossing it and 
going ten furlongs farther you come to a sanctuary of Pan, and 
beside it Is an oak-tree, which is also sacred to Pan. 

4, The road from Tegea to Argos is an excellent carriage-road, ? 
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and quite a highway. On this road there is first a temple of Aescu¬ 
lapius frith an image of him ; next, turning off to the left for about 
a furlong, we come to a dilapidated sanctuary of Pythian Apollo,, 
entirely in ruins. On the straight road the oak-trees are numerous 
and in the oak grove is a tempte of Pemeier, called 1 Demeter in 
CorythenKS 1 ; near it is another sanctuary* that of Mystic Dionysus, 
* 5^ After this begins Mount Parthenms. On it is shown a precinct 
of Tdepbtis, and they say that here in his childhood he was exposed 
and was nourished by a doe. A little way olT is a sanctuary of Pan, 
where the Athenians and Tegeans agree that Pan appeared to Philsp- 
7 pides and spoke with him. On Mount Parthenms there are tortoises, 
which are well fitted for making lyres of; but the men of the moun¬ 
tain fear to catch them* and will not allow strangers to do so either! 
for they think that the tortoises are sacred to Pan, When you have 
passed over the top of the mountain and reached the arable Land 
you come to the boundary between Tegea and Argos: it as; at 
Hy^iae, which belongs to Argolis, 

These are the divisions of FeJopcmnese, and the cities in the 
divisions, and the most memorable things Ln each city. 
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i. Amongst the places where Bocotin marches with Attica is Plataea, 
which ts coterminous with Eteutherae- The Boeotians, a5 a nation! 
got their name from Boeotus, who, they say* was a son of l ton us 
and the nymph Melanippe, and I tonus again was a son of Amphictyorn 
Some of the cities are called after men, but the greater part of them 
are called after women. * T The Flataerms, it seems to me, were 
originally children of the soil; but their name is derived from 
Plataea/whom they believe to have been a daughter of the river 
<\supus>. It is clear that the FJaiaeans also were governed of* 
old by kings ; for everywhere in Greece kingdoms and not demo¬ 
cracies were established long ago. 11 uL the only kings the PJitielnS 

know of ate A.nopus and Cithaeron before hisn. They say that the 
one gave his name to the mountain and the other to the river. 1 
believer that Platuca also, after whom the city is called* was a daughter 
of King Asopus, and not of the river. 

Before the bank which the Athenians fought at Marathon, the 3 
PLatacans had no title to fann.-- But they took part in the combat 
at Marathon ; and afterwards, when Xcnees had come down to the 
sea p they dared to help the Athenians to man the ships) and they 
defended themselves against Mardonius, soil of Gobrias, general 
of Xemes, in thdr own territory, 3. Twice it befell them to lie 
driven from their homes and to be brought back again to Bocolia. 
For in the war which the Peloponnesians waged against Athens, 4 
the I^icedacmoniarh besieged and took I'lntaea; but during the 
peace which the Spartan Antalcidas negotiated with the Persian 
king on behalf of the Greeks, Plataea was restored, and the people 
returned to ii from Athens* Bui a second calamity was lo over¬ 
take them. There was no open war between them and the 
Thdjans* the Pltuaeans asserting that peace was unbroken because 
they had taken no share in planning or executing the seizure 
of the Cadmea by the Lacedaemonians. Bui the Thebans de- 5 
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cEared that as the Lacedaemon Luis had first made and then broken 
1 he peace, its obligations had eeaiied to be binding on any one. 
Therefore the Pln!aein.-; t viewing the behaviour of the Thebans 
with same suspicion* kept strkt watch and ward in the city, and did 
not go daily even to the fields which were but a little way from 
die city* However, knowing that the deliberations of the Thebans 
were long, and were attended by the whole people* they waited till 
the Thel.an* were holding their public assemblies, arid then looked 
after their lands at their leisure* even those whose farms lay farther 

6 From the city. But the an slice resorted to by the Plataeans had not 
escaped N T eocles ? who was then Boeotarch in Thebes ; and he ordered 
every Theban to repair to the public assembly with his weapon. 
Then lie instantly led lbfcm r not by the ^raight road from Thebes 
through the plain, but by tht: road that leads to HyTie in the 
direciion of Eleutherau and Attica, where the FEatneans had not even 
a sentinel posted. He calculated to he at the walls just about noon, 

7 But the Flataeans, thinking that the ThtEsans were holding a public 
:L^7crnljly r had gone to the fields* and so were rut oft from the gate^ 
With such as they caught in the city the Thebans concluded a treaty, 
that they should depart before set of suu, every man clad in a single 
garment, and every w r onian in two. Thus the fortune which befell 
the Phtiflins on this occasion was the reverse of that which had 
overtaken them before when they fell into the hands of the Lace¬ 
daemonians under Archidamus. For whereas the Lacedaemonians 
took them by drawing a double line of dreuim-allataon so that they 
could not get out of the city, the Tbehans on this occasion attained 
the same end by preventing them from entering within the walk. 

$ The second capture of Flataea took place two years before the battle 
of Leuctra, in the archonship of Astius at Athens. The city was 
nued by the ITebans, all but the sanctuaries ; but the manner of its 
capture allowed all the people to t^cape with their livesu The exiles 
were again received by the Athenians. After his victory at 
Chaeronea* Philip introduced a garrison \mo Thebes* and amongst 
the other measures he took to humble the Thebans was die restora¬ 
tion of the Plataetma to their own land. 

II 

i* On Mount Cithaeron in the FlatseOn territory, if you turn a 
little to ihe right out of the straight road s you come to ruins of 
Hyilau and Eiythraa They were emeu cities of Boeotia* and even 
now among the rains of Hysiae there is a half-finished temple of 
Apollo and a sacred well. Long ago, say the Boeotians, people 

a divined by drinking of the well 2. Return mg to the highway wc 
come 10 what is said to be the tomb of Mardonius, also on the right 
That the corpse of Mandamus disappeared immediately after the 
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battle is admitted \ but people are not agreed as 10 the person who 
buried it It is known that Mordant us' son, Arson tes, gave many 
its, not only to Monysaphanes of Ephesus, but also to other Ionian*, 
on the ground that they had been not unmindful of having 
Mordonius buried This, then, is the road from Elettlherae to 
FEataea. 

On thu road from Megam there is a spring on the right, and 2 
a little farther on a rock. They call the rock Acteeon’s bed* for 
they say dun he slept on this rock when he was weary with the 
chase; and they tell that he looked into the spring while Artemis 
was bathing in it. Slcsichorus of Himura say* that the goddess 
threw a deer-skin round Actaeon to ensure his death by the dogs, 
lest ho should take Semele to wife, I am persuaded that without 4 
the intervention of the goddess the dogs of Actaeon went mad, and 
in this condition they would be sure cn rend In pieces without 
distinction whomsoever they fell in with, On what pan of Lithaeron 
PentheuSp son of Eehion, met his doom, or where Dodipus was 
exposed at birth, no man known, with that certainty wherewith we 
know the Cleft Way on the road to Phocis, where Oedipus slew hi* 
father, [Mount Cilhaeton i-S sacred to Cithueionian Zeus.] These 
things 1 will describe more fully in their proper place. 

4. Just at the entrance into Plataea arc die graves of the men 5 
who fought against the Mtries. There are separate graves lor the 
Lacedaumoniatis and Athenians who fell* and elegies of Simonides 
are carved upon them. The rest of the Greeks are buried in a 
common tomb. Not far from this common tomb is an altar of 
Zeus of Freedom, ... It ts of bronze ; bnt the altar and image of 
Zeus are made of white marble. They still celebrate games called 6 
the Eleutheria ('games of freedom 3 ) every fourth year, at winch the 
chief prises offered are for running. They run in armour in front 
of thu altar. The trophy which thu Greeks set up for the battle of 
Plataea stands about fifteen furlongs from the city, 

5, Going forward from the altar and image erected to Zeus 7 
of Freedom,, we come, in the city i t se I r to a shnne of the heroine 
Plataea. 1 have already mentioned the legend about her and my 
own conjectures on the subject. There is a temple of Hera at 
PfotasuL, which is worth seeing both for its site and for the beauty of 
its images. On entering we see Rhea bringing to Cronus thu stone 
wrapt in swaddling bands, as if it were the child whom she had given 
birth u>. They call Hera Full-grown: her image is upright and of 
colossal sire. Both images are of Pent die marble, and are works 
of Praxiteles There is another image of Hera here; it is seated,, 
and is by Callimachus, They name the goddess the Bride for the 
following reason. 
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I* They say that Hera, enraged at Zeus for some reason, retired 
to Euboea ; and that Zen*, when he could not peraude bur, came 
to Citfiaerati, who then ruled in Plataea ; forCithaeron was second to 
none in craft. He accordingly advised Zeus to have an image made 
of wood* to convey it, wrapt Uft in a bullock can, and 10 sty that he 

- was taking to wife Plata ea + daughter of Asopus. Zeus did -- 
Cithaeron advised him* and no sooner had Hera heard of it than 
she flew to thu spot, and going up to the wagon tore the dress 
□ Ef the image. And finding a wooden image instead of a bride, 
she was pleased with the trick, and made it up with Zeus, 
a. In memory' of this reconciliation they celebrate a festival called 
Dacdala, because people long ago called the wooden images 
I believe that they called them so even before Daedalus, son of 
Palamaon, was bora at Athens, and I think that Daedalus was a 
surname subsequently given to him from the datditla, and not a name 

3 bestowed on him at birth. 3. So ihe Plaiacans hold the festival 
of the Dacdala, the local guide said, every sixth year T but really 
the celebrations take place at shorter intervals. We tried to 
reckon the enact interval between one Oaedab and another, bat 

4 we could not do it. They hold ihc Festival thus. There is an 
oak wood not far from Ajalcomcnoe; the trunks of the oak-trees 
in it are the largest in Boeotia. To this wood come the Platneanrs 
set out pieces of boiled llcshg and keep a sharp watch on the 
crows, which come docking to them 2 the other birds do not 
trouble them in the Least. They observe the crow which pounces 
on the flesh and the tree on which he perches. Then they fcLl the 
tree on which be perched, and make the dtirdtr/am out of it; for 

5 they name the wooden image also dtudalrnm* 4. I bis festival the 
Platncans hold by themselves, and name it the Little Daedala; but 
the festival of the Great Daedala is held by them conjointly with 
the Boeotians every fifty-ninth year 5 for they say that the festival 
remained in abeyance for that time^ when the Plataeans were in 
exile. There are fourteen wooden images made ready* these 

ci having been provided year by year at the Little Dae rlal.i. Lots are 
drawn for these images by the Plafcaeans, Coroneans* Thespians, 
Tanagmeam* Chaerooeam, Orchomemaos, Lutiadeans, and Thebans ; 
for at the time when Cassander, sun of Antipatcx, restored Thebes, 
the Thebans desired to be reconciled to the Plalaeans, to share in 
the common assembly, and \o send a sacrifice to die Paedul+L The 
towns of less note dub together for images. Having decked the 
image .... to the Asopus, and having set it up on a wagon, they 
place a bridesmaid on the wagon. The representatives of the 
different cities again cast lots for the places they are 60 have in the 
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procession. Then they drive the wagons from the river to the top 
of Cifbaeron. On the summit of the mountain cm attar has been got 
ready. They make it in this fashion: — They put together quad-7 
singular blocks of wood, fitting them into each other, just in the 
satile way as if they were constructing an edifice of stone. Then p 
having raised it to a height, they pile brushwood on il The cities » 
and the magistrates sacrifice each a cow to Hera and a hull to Zen*, 
and bum the victims* which are fitled with wine and incense, together 
with the images Ufazdak} on the altar* Rich people sacrifice what 
they please: persons who are not so well off sacrifice the le^er 
cattle j but ah the victims alike are burned The fire seizes on the 
aitar as well as the victims, and consumes them all together. 3 
know of no blaze that rises $0 high, and is seen so far. 5. Just 9 
about fifteen furlongs down from the summit on which they make 
the :dtar there is a cave of the nymphs of Cithaeron: it is called 
Sphragidiunip and the story goes that the nymphs gave oracles there 
in days of old. 


IV 

1. The PSatacans have also a sanctuary of Athena sumamed 
Warlike: it was built from ihc share which the Athenians assigned 
them of the booty taken at the battle of Marathon. The image 
is of wood gilded, but the face, hands* and feet are of Pent die 
marble. In size it falls little short of the bronze image on the 
Acropolis, which the Athenians also dedicated from the spoil* of the 
battle of Marathon. It was Phidias who made the image of Athena 
for the Hataeans as well as for the Athenians. There are paintings 2 
id the temple; one of them* by Polygnotus, represents Ulysses after 
he has killed the wooers; the other, by Onasias, depicts the former 
expedition of the Argives, under Adrastus, against Thebes. These 
paintings are on the walls of the fore-tempte. At the feet of the 
image is a statue of Arimnestus, who commanded the Flataeans at 
the battle with Mardonius, and previously at the battle of Marathon, 
a. There is also a sanctuary of Eleusiumti Demeter in Flataea, and 3 
the tomb of Leitus. Of the captains that led the Boeotians to 
I ro?, this Leitus was the only one who returned home. The 
Cargaphum fountain was filled up by Mardonius and the Persian 
cavalry because the Creek army, which was encamped over against 
Ehum, drank of the fmmtaim However, the Plata cans- afterwards 
recovered the water. 

3- On the way from Platans! to Thebes there is a river Gcrou: 4 
they say that Oeroe was a daughter of the Asopus. Before you cross 
the A*npus p turn aside and follow the stream downward, and after 
atjout toriy furlongs you will come to ruins of Scoln_s fc Amongst 
the ruins is an unfinished temple of Pemeter and the Maid [: the 
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images of the goddesses are also but_ half finished. I he Asopu* 
mill separates the territory of Plataca from that of Thebes. 


V 

t The land of Thebes, they say, ™ first inhabited by the 
Ecterauns, whose ting was Ogygus, an aboriginal; hence an epithet 
applied to Thebes by most of the poets is Ogygtim. f hey say tna: 
the Ectenians were cutoff by a plague, and that after them the Hyan- 
bans and Annans settled in the country: I think the two latter were 
Boeotian tribes, and not foreigners. Being attacked by Cadmus and 
hi* Phoenician army they were defeated in battle ; and the Hvantinns 
fled at nightfall. Hut the Annians threw themselves on the protec¬ 
tion of Cadmus, and he suffered them to stay and to coalesce with 
a tl, e Phoenicians. The Auniana still dwelt in villages, hut Cadmus 
founded the citv which is called Cadmea to our day. With the 
subsequent expansion of the city the Cadmea became the acropolis 
of die lower town of Thebes. Cadmus made a distinguished 
marriage if he really married, as the Creeks say he did. a daughter 
i a Aphrodite and Arts. His daughters, too. Semelu and I no, 
acquired the reputation, the former of having had a child by Zeus, 

3 th:' latter of bc\n\i one of the divinities of the sea. I 11 the lime 
Cadmus the most powerful persons, next to Cadmus himself, were 
the Span!, to wit, Chihonitts, Hvperenor, Pelorus, and L'daeut; but 
Kchiun for his surpassing prowess was chosen by Cadmus to be lus 
son-in-law. 1 was unable to get any fresh light about these men, so 
1 follow the myth that they were named Sparti (‘sown') because of 
the whv they were produced When Cadmus had gone away to 
dwell among the Illyrian tribe nf the Enchdcans, his son Polydonis 

4 succeeded to the throne a. Now Pentheus, son of Echion, was 
also powerful by virtue of his high birth and the king’s friendship. 
But being a man of overbearing character and Itavtrtg behaved im¬ 
piously to Dionysius, he was punished by the god. Polydonis bad 
a son] Lahdacus, When Polydorus' end was at hand, Labdacus 
was still a child, and the father entrusted his son and the govern* 

5 ment to Nycteus. The sequel of the story, how Nycteus died, and 
how the guardianship of the boy and the regency of Thebe* devolved 
on his brother Lycus, all this has been, already narrated in my 
account of Sicyon. When t„-d>daciis was grown up, Lycus ceded 
ihe sovereignty to him. But when Ln-bdacus also died not long 
afterwards, Lycus acted once more as guardian, this time to I d bdacu s 
son Lai us. 

(5 3,. During the second regency of Lycus, Amphion and Zettaus 

mustered a force and returned to Thebes. Laius was stealthily 
removed out of the way by those who had it at heart that the 
house of Cadmus should not be forgotten in after ages: hut Lycus 
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wns defeated in battle by the sorts of Antiopt When they caine 
to the kingdom they added the lower city to the Carimea, and named 
it ThebeSp because of their relationship to Thebe. This is attested 7 
by Homer in the Odyssey : — 

Who first laid the foundation of icven-pted Thebe, 

And fenced lL with towers, for without lowers they could not 
Dwell in spacious Thebe* strong though they were. 

4, But Homer does not tell that Amphion sang and buffo the 
wall io the music of his lyre. Amphion was renowned as a 
musician, for through his connection with Tantalus ho learned the 
Lydian music from the Lydians, and be added three new strings io 
the four old wrings of the lyre, The author of the poem on Eirrupu S 
says that Amphion w-as the first whu lingered the lyre* and tint his 
master was Hermes. The poet* too, has told how, as he sang, lie 
drew the very clones and beasts after turn, Myro of Byzantium, a 
poetess who composed epic and elegiac poems- says that Amphion was 
(he lirM who set Lip an altar to Hermes, and that, therefore, he 
received a lyre from the god. It is also *aid that Amphion i s 
[punished in hell for having been one of those who jeered at Latona 
and her children. The punishment of Amphion is mentioned in >» 
the poem A/inymii which deals both with Amphion and with the 
Thracian Thamyris. g, But when the house of Amphion had 
been left desolate by a pestilence* and the son of Zcthus had,, by 
some mistake, been slain by the mother who bore him, and Zetfaus 
himself had died of a broken heart* then the Thebans brought back 
Laius to be Mng H 

\VMt Laius sat on the throne and had to wife Jocosta, there 10 
came to him art Oracle from Delphi, that if Jocasta should bear a 
son, that son would be his father's death. Therefore he exposed 
Oedipus. But as fate would have it, when Oedipus was grown to 
manhood,. he slew his father arid married Ins mother. But I think 
he had no children by her* and Homer is my witness, who says in 
the Odyssty ? — - 

And the mother of Oedipedcs I saw, fair Epicastc, 11 

Who all unwitting wrought a fearful deed, 

Wedding her sun* But he hss father -.lew 

And wedded her. And straightway the gods revealed it to mankind. 

Now, how could they have revealed it straightway if Jocaste was the 
mother of four children by Oedipus? In point of fact, the mother 
of hts children was Euryganea, daughter of Hyperphas, This is 
proved by the author of the pucni they call the Qtdifivdin / and 
Giusias has painted a picture at Flataea of Euryganea bowed with 
grief at the battle between her children. 

6, Polymces retired from Thebe* during the life and reign uf T2 
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Oedipus fur fear that tire curses r>{ his sire might be fulfilled on the 
children. He wen! to Argos and took to wife a daughter of Adrastus. 
but returned to 'rhebeswhen hewns fetched by Etcodesafter thede.-.th 
of Oedipui*. But after his return he fell out with Eteorles, and su 
K en t into exile the second time. Having begged of Adttutus lu give 
him a force which should restore him to his home, he lost (tit army 
and fought a single combat with Eteodcs, according to challenge. 
13 Both the combatants fell. The sovereignty now devolved on 
Luortamas, soti of Eteoeles ; and Creon, son of Menoeceus, ruled as 
regent and guardian of the boy. 7. When I aodamas was come to 
manhood and stt upon the throne, <the Argives> led the second 
expedition against Thebes. The Thebans encamped in face of the 
enemy at Glisas ; and when they came to dose quarters Uodamas 
killed Aegialeus, son of Adrastus j but the Argives prevailed in the 
tattle, and at nightfall Uodaraas set out for Illyria with such of the 
if Thebans as chose to follow him. Having taken Thcties the Argufies 
handed it over to Thersander, son of l’olynices. When the host of 
Agamemnon on its way to Troy strayed from their course on the sea 
and suffered the defeat in Mysia, Thurso rider approved himself the 
bravest of the Greeks in the fight <aitd was s]ain> by Tdcphus. His 
tomb is in the city of Ebca, as you go towards the plain of the 
Caicos, and consists of a stone standing in the open part of the 
market-place: the natives say that they sacrifice to bint as a hero. 8. 

15 Thereafter being dead, when a second expedition was being assembled 
to attack Alexander at Ilium, they elected Petteleus to the command, 
because Thmanderis son Tisamenus was not yet of age. But when 
Pendens was killed by F.urypylus, son of Tdcphus, they chose 
Tisaraenus king, he being a son of Thersander by Demonassa, 
daughter of Amphiaraus. The Furies of Laius and Oedipus did not 
visit Tisamemis with their wrath, but they did visit his son Auteskm, 

16 so that in obedience to an oracle he migrated to the Dorians. On 
his departure they- chose as king, Damasichthon, son of Ophehcs, 
sort of Pendens. This TJainasichthon had a son, Ptolemy, and 
Ptolemy hod a son, Xanthus, whom Andropompus slew in single 
combat, not fairly, but hy craft Thenceforward it appeared better 
to die Thebans to entrust the conduct of a (fairs to several persons, 
tlian to be entirely dependent on a single man. 


VI 

1. Of the successes and reverses of the Thebans in battle, I 
found the following to be the most famous. They were defeated 
by the Athenians who had come to the help of the 1 ’latneans in ft 
war about boundaries. They sustained a second reverse when they 
were arrayed against the Athenians at 1 ‘lataea, at the time when 
they are supposed to have preferred the cause of King Xerxes to 
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that os" C Greece, The people were not to blaiiie for rhat t because at - 
tlic time Thebes way governed by an oligarchy, and not by its 
hereditary constitution* Similarly, if the barbarians had attacked 
Greece while Pisbtratus or his sons ruled at Athens, it is quite 
certain that the Athenians also would have incurred the charge of 
siding with the Modes, Afterwards, however, tbe Thebans won a j 
victory over the Athenians at Delimit in the land of Tanagm, and 
the Athenian general, Hippocrates, son of Ariphrun, fell with must 
of his army- Fitful the moment the Modes withdrew 1 from Greece 
down to the Peloponnesian war, the Thebans were on good term- 
with die L acedaetnonifliLs; bat when the war was over and the 
Athenian navy destroyed, the Thebans and Corinthians were soon 
drawn into a war with Lacedaemon- They were defeated at 4 
i \ t ici r Il and Coconea : but at Leuctm they gained the must splendid 
victory that ever, to out knowledge, Greek gained over Greek. 

’I hey then [Kit down the decemvimtes which the 3 a.codaei non tans 
had set up in the cities, and they called the Spartan governors 
Afterwards they waged for ten years continuously the l 1 hoc urn. or, 
as i he Greeks call it ? the Sacred U ar. 2. Iii my description of 5 
Attica I have already said that the defeat at Chn..nutca was a 
disaster For the whole of Greece. On the Thebans the blow 
fell with especial weight, for a garrison was introduced into 
their city. When Philip was dead and the crown of Macedonia 
devolved on Alexander, the Thebans contrived to overpower 
the garrison. Scarcely, however, had they done 50 when 
God foreshadowed to them their impending destruction. And 
in the sanctuary of Lawgiver De meter the omens were the opposite 
of those that had preceded the battle of Leuctra. For before G 
Leuctra spider spun white threads over the doors of the sanctuary j 
bus at the approach of Alexander and his Macedonians, they spun 
black threads over the doors. It is said that God rained ashes on 
the Athenians the year before Sulla engaged them in the war which 
cost them sqch fearful sufferings. 

YD 

t. The Thebans, rendered homeless by Alexander* found their 
way to Athens, and were afterwards restored by Cassander, son of 
Antipater, The restoration of Thebes was promoted most eagerly 
by the Athenians, but the Messenians and the Arcadians of 
Megalopolis also bore a Iwnd a. It seems to me that, in rebuilding 2 
Thebes,. Cassander was chiefly actuated by hatred of Alexander, 
For he hunted to death the whole house af Alexander: he flung 
Olympias to the infuriated Macedonians to be stoned by them to 
death; ami he poisoned Alexander 1 *sans* Hercules whom Alexander 
had by Earsina, and Alexander whom he had by Roxana* Eut he 
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to a bad end himself; for hi* swelled with a dropsy, and that 

3 bred worms in his body while he was still alive. 3. Of hU son?. 
Philip the eldest had not long succeeded to the kingdom when he 
fell into 3 wasting sickness, which carried him off; and Aoti pater, 
his next son, murdered his mother Thessalonice on the plea that 
she was partial to Alexander, the youngest of Cassa rider's sons. 
Thessalonice was a daughter of Philip, son of Aroyntas, and her 
mother was Nicasipolis, Alexander invoked the aid of Demetrius, son 
of Antigonus, and by his means deposed and punished his brother 
Antipater. However, it appeared that in Demetrius lie had found 

4 for himself an assassin instead of an ally. Thus did some one of 
the gods requite Cassander. 4. In Cassauders time the 1,n > hole 
ancient circuit of Thebes was rebuilt. But still late had great 
sorrows in store for Thebe* For when Mithridales engaged in his 
war with Rome, the Thchans sided with him, purely, it seems to me, 
out of friendship for Athens, But when Sulla invaded Hoeotin fear 
fell upon the Thebans s they veered round immediately, and threw 

5 themselves once more into the arms of Rome. Nevertheless Sull.i 
treated them with rigour, and among other expedients for crippling 
them he look away* half their territory on the following pretext. At 
the opening of the war with Mithridatcs he had been short of mone^. 
So he col lected votive offerings from Olympia arid Epidaurus, and 

6 betook from Delphi all that the Phocians had left. M*hesc treasures 
he distributed amongst his army ; and in lieu of them he made the 
gods a present of half the Theban territory. By the favour of the 
Romans Theiws afterwards recovered the forfeited territory, but 
from that hour she sank into the lowest depths of weakness, lit 
my time the lower city, except the sanctuaries, was all deserted, the 
population being restricted to the acropolis, which is now called 
Thebes instead of the Cadtnea. 


VIII 

1, When you have crossed the Asopus and are just ten furlongs 
from the city you come to the ruins of Potniae, Amongst them 
is a grove of De-meter and the Maid, The images nt the river 
which <flows> past Potniae . . . they name the goddesses. At a 
urnteri time they perform certain customary ceremonies: in par¬ 
ticular they throw sucking pigs into what they call the halt-:; 
and they say that at the same time next year those pigs <appem> 
at Dodona, The tale may possibly find credence with same 
1 people, Here, too, is a temple of Dionysus the Goat shooter. For 
once while sacrificing to the god, flushed with wine, they grew so 
outrageous that they killed the priest of Dionysus. No sooner had 
they done so than a pestilence fell uj>on them : and from Delphi 
word came to them that the remedy was to sacrifice a blooming boy 
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to Dionysus. But they say that not many years afterwards the god 
substituted a goat as a victim instead of the boy- A well is shown in 
potniac, and they say that the mains of the* district that drink oi 

this water go mad. . , ., -„ 

a. On the way from Potniae to Thebes, on the t^ht hand side oi j 

tiie road, there is a small enclosure with pillarH in it 1 hey believe 
tint here the esuth yawned for Amphiaiaus, and they add that 1 s 
do not perch on these pillars, and that no beast, wild or tame, 
browses an the grass that grows there. 

i. In the circuit of the ancient walls of Thebes there were seven 4 
cates, and they remain to this day. 1 learned tint one of them was 
named after Electro, sister of Cadmus, and that another was called 
S'foetidiiin, after u man of the country. But the date and ancestry of 
Proelus were hard to discover. *J*he Neistan gate was named, 
they say, fur the following reason: one of the curds of the Lyre is 
called tute, and they say that Amphion invented it at this gate. 1 
have also heard that Ampbion’s brother Zetbus had a son named 
Neis. and that this gate was called after him. The Cn-uacan gate 5 
and the Hypsistm (* highest ’) gate art so named fur the following 
reason . . . And beside the Hypsisian gate there is a sanctuap' ot 
Zeus sumamed Hypsistna (‘highest ). I he next ? atL ‘ * s 1 ^ 

Ctaraian : and the last is the llomoloidian. I he name of this Inst 
cate seemed to me the newest, and that of the Qgygian the oldest, 
th« say that the Horaoloidion gate was called so for the following 
reason. When the Thebans wre defeated in battle by the Afgivcs 
near Glisas, most of them stoic away with Laodamns, sou o 
Eteocles. But some of them shrank from the journey to Illyna, and 
I staking themselves to Thessaly, seized Hoinole, the most ferti e am 
best watered of the Thessalian mountains. But rhersander, ° * 
I'olvnices, recalled them to their homes, and so they named the 
cate through which they returned the Homoloidian gate^ after 
Hotnole. Homing from Plataca you enter Thebes by the Llcctran 
gate, and they say that here Capareus, son of Hipponotis, was 
struck by a thunderbolt while making furious assaults on the wail 


IX 

t. 1 consider that this war which the Argives waged was the 
most memorable 0 f all the wars carried on by Greeks against 
Greeks in what they call the heroic age. in the war of the 
EleusiiuHna against the rest of the Athenians, and also tn the war 
of the Thebans against the Mmyans, the assailants had to go but a 
little wav to find the enemy, a single lint tie decided the issue, an 
a iiem* was immediately ratified. But the Arise vra* » from 2 
the heart of Pcloponnese and penetrated into the heart of Roeotia, 
and Adrastus collected contingents from Arcadia and Messenm. 
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Similarly the Thebans w-cru joined by tnereonariis From Pboris, and 
by the Phlegyans who came from the Minyan territory. A battle 
took place at the Ismenian sanctuary, the Thebans were defeated in 
the engagement, and being routed took refuge within the walls of 

3 the dty\ But ms the Pdoponnesmn.s, not understanding the art of 
attacking fortifications, pushed their assault* with more courage than 
science, the Thebans knocked over a great many of them from the 
walls, and then, before they recovered from their confusion, sallied 
out and defeated the remainder, so that the whole army, except 
Adrastus, was cut off. The Thebans themselves suffered heavily in 
the action, and from that time a victory which proves fatal to the 

4 victors has been called a Cad mean victory, g* Not many years after¬ 
wards the Epigoni ( s after-bomas the Greeks call them, marched 
with Theraander against Thebes. It is plain that they too were 
accompanied not by Argives only, and Messe&LEUis* and Arcadians, 
but alao by allies from Corinth and Megan, whom they had invited 
to join them. On their side Bsc Thebans were supported by their 

5 neighbours,, and a fierce battle took place at GLisas* The Thebans 
were worsted, whereupon some of them ffud with Laodamas p others 
stayed behind, were besieged, and taken. 3. 'Phis war is the sub¬ 
ject of the epic poem the Tkc&atd. Call inn a, after mentioning the 
poem, says that the author was Homer, and many respectable 
persona have shared his opinion. Next to the Iliad and Odyssey 
there is certainly no poem which I esteem bo highly. So much for 
1 he WsTr waged by the Argives and Thebans on account of the sons 
of Oedipus. 

X 

Not far from ihe gate is a great sepulchre in which are laid 
the men who fell in the Imile with Alexander and his Macedonians. 
Not S ir tiff they point our a place where they nay (believe it who 
likes) that Cadmus sowed the teeth of the dragon which he slew at 
the fountain, and that from the teeth the earth brought forth men. 

2. On the right of the gale is a hill sacred to Apollo - both the 
bill ;L »d the god are called Ism email, after ibe river Hmeniis which 
flows by the spot. First of all ai the entrance are Athena and 
Hermes, both in stone, and named Pronai {‘those of the fore-temple').. 
Thu Hermes is said to be by Phidias, and the Athena by Scopas, 
behind them is the temple. The image is of the same size as the one 
at Bianrhidae, and does nnt differ from it at all in form. Whoever 
has seen one of these two images and learned the artist's name, 
needs no great sagacity to perceive,, when he sees die other, that it 
tuo is a work of < Tnacbus. The only difference U that the image 
at Branchidne is of bronze, while the Ismenian one is of cedar. 3. 

3 There is here a stone on which they say ib.it Man to, daughter of 
Tircsiasi ~i-ed to stu li lie- in front of the entrance, and still goes 
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by the name of Manfco’s seat, On the right of the temple are statues 
of women made of stone * they say that the one is Heniochu, and 
the other Pyrrha, daughters of Creon, the regent and guardian of 
Laodatito-s soo of Etcodes, 4, The following custom is still to my 1 
knowledge observed in Thebes. A boy of good family, handsome 
and strohg, is made priest of the Ismenian Apollo for a year. Hts 
title is Laurel-bean^ for these bop wear wreaths of laurel leaves. 

I am not dear whether it is the custom for all boys who have worts 
the laurel to dedicate a bronze tripod to the god ; but 1 think it is 
not the rule for all of them to do so, for I did not see many of these 
votive offerings here- But the wealthier bop certainly dedicate 
them. Most remarkable for its age and for the renown of him who 
dedicated it. is a tripod dedicated by Amphitryo for Hercules who 
wore the laurel 

5. Higher up than the Ismeninn sanctuary' you may see the 5 
fountain which they say is sacred to Ares, who set, it is said, a 
dragon to guard the spring. Beside this fountain is the grave oi 
Caanthus. They say that Caanthua was a brother of Melta and son 
of Ocean, and tliat he was sent out by his father to seek for his 
sister who had been carried off. He found Melia in the possesion of 
ApoLIo,, and being unable to rescue her from him, he dared to set fire 
to the precinct of Apollo which is now called the Ismeniurn ; and 
the god, so the Thebans say T shot him with an arrow. His tomb is G 
here. They say that Apollo bad two sons, Tencms. and lame rues 
by Mcluu To Teitems he gave the art of soothsaying ; and the 
river got its name from Ismcriius, But the fiver was not nainchss 
iK-fcire, if it be true that it was called I-adon before Ismenius, son 
of Apollo, was liorn. 


XI 

1, On the left of the gate which they name Electron are the 
ruins of a house where they say Amphitryo dwelt, when he fled 
from Tiryns on account of the death of Elcctryem : and Altmena s 
bridal-chamber can still lie seen among the nuns. They say that it 
was built for Amphitryo by Trophonius and Agamedes, and that 
the following inscription was placed upon it:— 

When Amphitryo was about to bring hither his bride 

Alarum a, he chose this bridal-chamber for himsdf: 

Anctiastan Tropbonius and Agamedes made it fnr htm. 

Such was the inscription which the Thebans say was here inscribed. 3 
They also show tiie tomb of the children wbrmi Hercules had by 
Megans. Their account of the death of Ehe children does not differ 
from thal given 3 jy the poets Stesichonjs the i liisu niuim, and Fan- 
yasis. But the Thebans add tliat in his madness Hercules was 
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about tu kill Amphitryo nh% but before he could do so be (suited 
from the blow of the stone x it was Athena* they say, who hurled at 

2 Him chiii stone, which they mine Chastener. 2 . Here are likenesses 
of women in relief, but the figures arc somewhat worn. The 
Thebans call them the Witches* and say that they were sent hy 
Hem lo hinder the travail of Alcmena. Accordingly they kept 
Ale mem from bringing forth ; but Historic daughter of Tires 
bethought her of playing the witches a trick: she set up a cry of 
joy in their hearing, pretending that AJcmena had been delivered. 
So the witches* they say, were deceived and took rhemsdves off* 
and Airmens was delivered of the child, 

4 Here there is a sanctuary of Hercules, The Image is of white 
marble, and is called Champion 1 it is a work of Xcnocritiis and 
Eubius, two Thebans. The old wooden image is believed by the 
Thebans to be hy Daedalus, and that was my impression too, 3. 
This image, it is said* Daedalus himself dedicated in acknowledg¬ 
ment of a benefit received. For when he fled frotn Crete in small craft, 
which he had made for himself and his son learns* he devised sails for 
the ships (an invention hitherto unknown) in order to take advantage 
of a fair wind, and so outstrip the fleet of Minos which was propelled 

3 by oats. Well, Daedalus himself was saved ; but learns, they say, 

steered awkwardly and his ship capsized. The drowned man was 
washed ashore by the billows on an island, then nameless off the 
coast of Hercules found and recognised the corpse, and 

buried it where there sdJi stands a small mound to Icarus on a head¬ 
land jutting into the Aegean sea. Prom Icarus both the island and 

6 the surrounding sea derived their names. 4. The sculptures in the 
gables at Thebes are by Praxiteles, nnd represent most of what a r> 
billed the twelve labours. The affair of the Stymphalkn birds and 
Hercules cleansing the land of Elis -are waiting, and in their stead in 
the wrestling with Antaeui Thmsybu 3 us T son of Lycus, and the 
Athenians who with him put down the tyranny of the Thirty, set out 
from Thebes on their return to Athens, and therefore they dedicated 
colossal figures of Athena and Hercules in the sanctuary of Hercules. 
Tlie figures are carved in relief on Fen tel ic marble and are works of 

7 Alcamenes. 

Adjoining the sanctuary of Hercules are n gymnasium and a 
stadium, both named after the god. 5, Above the Omstentt stone 
is tin altar of Apollo,, sumamed Apollo of the Ashes: ti is made of 
the ashen of the victims, 'There is hero a regular system of divination 
by means of voices : this mode of divination is + to my knowledge, 
more employed by the people of Smyrna than by any other Greek 
people l for at Smyrna also there is a sanctuary of the J uices out 
side the walls, above the city. 
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XII 

i. The Thebans sacrificed bull?: of old Eo Apollo of the Ashes. 
Once when the festival was come, and the hour of sacrifice drew near, 
the men who had been sent to fetch the bull had not yet appeared. 

So a wagon happening to be at hand, they sacrificed one of the 
oxen to the god; and from that time it has been their custom to 
sacrifice working oxen. Another story which they tell is this- 
When Cadmus was dc|ttrring from Ltetphi by the road which leads 
to Phocis, he was guided on his journey by a cow which had been 
bought from the cowherds of PeLigon, and on each ot the cow's flan > 
whb n white mark like the orb of the moon when it is full Now the = 

oracle of the god directed Cadmus and his host to take their 

aljode wherever the cow r sank down exhausted. So the spot is hii 
ix>inted out. a* Here in the open air is an altar and an image <ol 
Athene They say that the image was set up by Cadmus Against 
the view of those who think that Cadmus came to the Umd of 
Thebes from Egypt, and not from Phoenicia, is to be set the name of 
this Athena, for'she is called by the Phoenician name of Ongti, not 

bv the Egyptian name of Sslis. 5 - The Ihcban* sd\ t at j 

in that part of the acropolis where the market-place is at present, 
the house of Cadmus stood of old. They also show the rum* Gi 
the bridahebumLkrrH of Harmonia and Semde, Even 10 the present 
day they allow no one to set foot hi ihe kitten The Wrecks 
believe that the Muses sang at the wedding of Harmonia can point 
to the place in the market place where they say the goddess sang, 
li h further ^aid that along with the thunderbolt which was burled on 4 
the bridal chamber of Semeki there fell a lug from heaven , , 4 n. t c ) 
sav that Tolvdorus adorned this log with bran** and caJ J' jd 11 
Dionysus Cadmus. Near it is an image of Dionysus made hy 
Onasimedes of solid bronze. The altar was wrought vy e sons o 

Praxiteles. , 

4. There is a statue of Pronomua, a very popular flute-player. 5 
Before his time flute-players had three kinds of Elutes. On one kind 
they played the Dorian music, while the flutes fm tic ^ rjgtan 
melody were differently constructed, and the Lydian music ugara 
was played on flutes different from either. Pmnunm.s w u, the In, 
who invented flutes suitable for every lurid of melody. amj ^ 
the first who played such widely different :urs on the same flutes. _ 
li is -aid, too, that he charmed his audiences to an extraordinary 6 
degree by the 'expression of his lace and the carnage ol b.s whole 
person. He also con,posed for the people of TJiaLcis. on the 
Eutfpus, the- processional hymn to Ik used at Delos. Here, then. 
Hie Thebans set up his same and the statue of Epamimmdas. sun 
of Folyimm 
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XOI 

1. Epamtnondos was of illustrious descent, but bis father's 
means were less than those of an ordinary- Theban gentleman* He 
■wns not only thoroughly trained in the usual education of his country¬ 
men, but also studied as a youth under Lysis, a native of Tarentum, 
and an adept In the doctrines of Pythagoras the Samian* In the 
war between Lacedaemon and Marxiinea, Epaminondas is said to 
have been one of a 'Hteiian contingent sent to aid the Lacedae¬ 
monians. In the battle Pelopidas was wounded* ond Eparninondas 
2 saved him at extreme personal hazard. Afterwards* when the Lace¬ 
daemonians professed to be concluding the peace known as the 
peace of Antalddas with the rest of the Greeks, Ejvunioondas was 
sent to Sparta on an embassy. On this occasion, being asked by 
Agesilaus whether the Thebans would allow the Boeotian cities to 
ratify the peace separately, he answered^ *Not h Spartans, till wc see 
your subjects also ratifying It separately, city by city/ 

1 s. When the war between Lacedaemon and Thebes had broken 
out, and a Lacedaemonian and confederate army was moving against 
Thebes, Epaminundas with a detachment took up a defensive 
position above the Cephisian Lake, expecting that the Peloponnesian 
invasion would be nude by this route. But the Lacedaemonkn 
king, Cleombrotus, struck off in the direction of Ambroses in 
Hioris, cut to pieces the Theban corps under Giaertas, who had 
been ordered tci- guard the parses, anti thus having passed the 
: mountain^ reached Leuctra rn Boeotfa. Here omens were vouch- 
>akd by God to the Lacedaemonian* in general and to Cleosnbrotus 
in particular. When the Spartan king* took the Held they used 
eu be fallowed by sheep, which were to he sacrificed to the gods, 
and Wi re to give good omens before battles, On tlte march these 
clocks were led by certain goats which herdsmen rail iafmadts.. 
Well, at the time I speak of, wojves rushed upon the flock and killed 
5 the goats called hi/atadts^ but did no harm to the sheep. 3. h 
■irnn said, too,, tkuai the wrath of the daughters of Scedasus rested on 
the [ accdscmontajis. Sccdosua dwelt at Leuctm, and he had two 
daughter^ MolpLi and Hippo. In their youthful prime these 
girls were wantonly violated by two Licedaemotikns, Phrmarthubs 
and rarthenius, and the damsels, u[table to brook the outrage, 
immediately hung themselves* Sccdasus went to 1-ii.vdaemon, bm 
got no redress, so on his return to Uunam he despatched himself 
n Bpcsminoiidas now sacrificed and prayed to Scedusus and the girls* 
un the ground that the battle would be as much to avenge them a* 
to save Thebes. The opinions -of the Boeutarchs differed widely 
nut" ea* h otJxr, EpantinundAs, Malgis, and Xenocmie> were 
for giving battle to the Lacedaenionians at once. Danioclida^ 
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Datnophilus. and Sitnangeius, on the other hand, were against 
engaging, and advised that they should quietly send the women and 
children to Attica to be out of the way, und prepare to stand a 
siege. Thus the counsels of the six were divided. But when 7 
Bacchylides, the seventh Boeotaich, who had been guarding tin; 
pass over Cilhaeron, rejoined the army, he voted on the side of 
Rpaminondas; and then it was unanimously resolved to ahide the 
issue of a ba ttle, Now Epaminomias had his suspicions of some of * 
the Boeotians, hut more especially of the Thespians, fearing, then, 
that they aiight desert in the course of the action, he allowed all 
who pleased to leave the camp and go home. So the Thespians 
went off to a man, together with such other Boeotians as nursed ,1 
secret grudge at Thebes. 4. The engagement began, and if there 9 
had been no love lost between the Lacedaemonians and their allies 
before, the latter now plainly evinced their detestation of their 
confederates by refusing to stand their ground, and by giving way 
wherever the enemy attacked them. The 1 jcedaemoniins themselves 
and the Thebans’were well matched; for if the Lacedaemonians 
were veterans who thought shame to lowcr the prestige of Sparta, the 
Thebans were animated by the knowledge that the fate of their 
country' and of their wives and children was at stake. But when 10 
King Cleombrotus with some of his officers had fallen, necessity was 
laid upon the weary Spartans not to give infor amongst the Laeedae- 
monians it was deemed the height of infamy to suffer the dead body 
of a king to fall into the hands of the enemy. 

The victory achieved by the Thebans was the most fitmous that 11 
ever Creeks gained over Creeks. On the morrow the Lacedae¬ 
monians purposed to bury their dead, and sent a herald to the 
Thebans. But Epanunondas, aim re that the I jcedaemunians were 

always inclined to conceal their losses, iiid he would allow their 
allies to take up their dead first, and only after they had done so 
did lie consent that the Lacedaemonians should bury thi-ir dead. 

So when it had appeared that some of the allies had no 1 joules to 1- 
take up, because none of them had iallen, white of others the hiss 
was found to be trifling, the Lacedaemonians proceeded to buiy 
their dead, and then the fact was revealed that the fallen were 
Spartans. The Thebans and the Boeotians who stood by them 
lost forty-seven men ; but of the Lacedaemonians themselves there 
full more than a thousand 


XIV 

1. Alter I he battle Epaminondas ordered the rest of the 
Peloponnesians lo depart to their homes, but the liicedaemurii&n^ 
he at firet kept shut up m Imtra; till hearing that the Spartmu of 
the capital had turned out to n man, and were marching to Leueitn 
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to the help of their comrades, he made terms with hts beaten foes 
and it Slowed them to depart, saying that it would be heller t o transfer 
2 the sent of war From Boeotb to Lacedaemon. The Thespians, filled 
with misgivings at the ancient ill-will and preseni good fortune of 
the Thebans, resolved to abandon their dty and take refuge In 
Ceressus. Ceressus is a stronghold belonging to the Thespians, in 
which they had once long before taken up their quarters on the 
occasion of the Thessalian invasion. At that time the Thessalians, 
after a fruitless attempt, resigned all hope of capturing Geiessus, and 
j betook themselves to Delphi to inquire of the god The following 
otaclt was. vouchsafed to them : — 

Dear io me are shady Leectra and the Altaian sad* 

Ajid dear the tw r o sad girls uf Scedasus. 

There a tearful battle draws on, which nn man 

Shall forecast, till die Dorians shall In^c 

The flower of their young men, when the fated day comes on. 

Then may Ccressos be taken, but at no other time- 

4 2. But now Epaminond-ts, after capturing the Thespians who 
had taken refuge in Ceressus, bent his mind to the affairs of 
Peloponnesc, whither he was also warmly incited by the Arcadians 
io proceed Being come thither, he received the voluntary adhesion 
of the Arrives, acid gathered the Mfmtmcans, who had been dis¬ 
persed in villages by Ageslpobs, once more into their ancient city* 
Further, he persuaded the Arcadians to putt down all their 
petty towns, and founded a capital of Arcadia which is still 

5 called Megalopolis (■ Great City 1 }. Meanwhile Epaniinojidas* term 
of office as Boeotarch had expired, and death was the penalty for 
extending iL But considering the rude ill-timed he dkret.irded k- 
and continued to act as Flneotirch. He led his army against Sparta, 
but as Agefulaus did not come out to give battle, he turned his 
attention to the foundation of Messenc, and the present city of 
Messene acknowledges him as its founder. 1 have already 
described the foundation of the city in my account of Messeim 

o j. Meantime the allies of the Thebans had dispersed and were 
overrunning and plundering Laconia. This induced Epatihnonda^ 
to lead the Thebans hack to Boeatia. When his army had reached 
lechaeum, and was about to enter the difficult defile, it was assailed 
by an Athenian force of targetcers and other troops under Jpliicratcs, 
7 Hon of Tfanothcus. Epammnndas muted his assailants and ad¬ 
vanced to the Athenian capital. But ip hi crates prevented the 
Athenian! from sallying out io fight* so Eparabandits marched 
hack to Thebes, -p He was tried for his life because he had acted 
as BotoUrch after the expiry of his term of office; but ft is said 
that the jury who were balloted to try him did not even proceed to 
a vote. 
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XV 

i. After this it happened that Pelopidas, paying a visit at the 
cot 1 ft of Alexander in Thctsily, in the belief that the prince am 
friendly to Thebes and well disposed to himself, was by tluit prince 
faithlessly and wantonly demined in bonds. The Thebans im¬ 
mediately prepared to march against Alexander. Cleomcnes and 
Hypatu.% the Roeotarchs for the time being, were appointed to 
command the expedition; anti Epaminondas chanced to sene tn 
the ranks. When the force had advanced beyond Thermopylae, - 
Alexander surprised it in difficult ground. The situation seem¬ 
ing desperate, the army made Epaminondas general, and tiie 
Boeotarehs voluntarily resigned the command. Rut when Alex- 
antic* saw Efununond^ in command of the cnonij t lost -i 
stomach for fighting, and voluntarily released Felopida*. 2. 

In the absence of Epaminondas the Thebans expelled the 3 
Orehotuenians from their land. Their expulsion wa-s regarded as a 
calamity by Epaminondas, and he declared that such an outrage 
would never have been perpetrated by the Thebans if he had been 
present. Being again elected Bocotarch, he agasn marched with a 4 
Boeotian army into Peloponnusc and defeated the Lacedaemonians 
at Lechacnm, in a battle in which the Lacedaemonians were stip- 
ported by the Achaeans of bcilr.ru; and an Athenian contingent 
under Chabrins. It was a rule with the Thebans to hold their 
prisoners to ransom, but to put to death all Boeotian fugitives who 
fell into their hands. So when Epaminondas had captured a 
Simmian town named Pboebia, where most of the Boeotian fugitives 
were assembled, he nominally assigned to each of the men he caught ^ 
id it a difierent uatiunaUty and let tbLm 6°- J- ^ ken ^ 3e ^ _ 3 

army to Mantinea he was still victorious, but even in the hour-a 
victory he fell by the hand o( an Athenian. In the picture of the 
cavalry fight at Athens this man is depicted in the act ol killing 
Epaminondas: he was Grylua, son of that Xenophon who marched 
with Cytm against King Arm rentes, and led the Greets back to the 

iqpji. 

On the statue of EpoEtiinondas is an inscription in elegiac 6 
verse in which, among other things, it is mentioned that he was the 
founder of Messene, and that Greece attained freedom through him. 
The verses run thus 

By my counsels Sparta was shorn nf her g^my, 

"And sacred Jlessene received her children at lost, 

And. thanks to Thebe's weapons. Megalopolis was girt with walls. 
And all Greece became independent and free. 

So many were his titles to faint 
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i , Xot far off Es a temple of Ammon. The image was dedicated 
by Pindar: it h a work af Culanns. Pindar also sent a hymn in 
honour of Ammon to the Amraomans in llbya. This hymn was 
idQ to be seen in my time on a triangular slab beside the altar 
which Ptolemy, son of Lagus, dedicated to Ammon. After the 
sanctuary of Ammon at Thebes there is what ls called tSie observu- 

2 tary of Tiresias, and near it U a sanctuary of Fortune, For¬ 
tune is here represented carrying the child Wealth, The Thebans 
say that the hands and face of the image are by Xenophon, an 
Athenian, and the rest by Cal listen ecus, a native artist It was a 
happy thought of these artists to put Wealth in the arms of Fortune 
as his mother or nurse* Not less happy was the idea of Cephiso- 
doms* who made for the Athenians the image of Peace wEth Wealth 
in her arms, 

j 2. There are wooden images of Aphrodite at Thebes so ancient 
that they are said to have been dedicated by Harmonia, and to 
have been made out of the wooden figure-heads of Cadmus' ships 
One of them h called Heavenly, another Vulgar, and the third 
Avflrter. These surnames were given to Aphrodite by Hnr- 

4 mania. She called the goddess Heavenly, in reference to a love 
port and free from lust: she called her Vulgar, in reference to 
the intercourse of the sexes: and she called her Averted in order 
Lliat she rijight turn away mankind from lawless desires and unholy 
deeds. For Harmonia knew that many a rash de-txl had been don tv 
both in Greece and in foreign Linds, such deeds m common fame 
afterwards ascribed to the mother of Adonis, to Phaedra, daughter 

5 of Minos, and to the Him dan Tercus, j, They say that the 
H.meteary of lawgiver Heme ter was once the house of Cadmus and 
his descendants. The image of Ikinfitcr is visible as far a* the 
breast There are bronze shields preserved here, which are said to 
have belonged to the Lacedaemonian officers who fell at Lcuctn. 

4 - La -' ]■; the FroctMian gate there stands a theatre and dose 
to the theatre is a temple of Ihonysus sumamed the Deliverer 
For when some Theban prisoners were being carried off by 
Thracians a [id Lad reached IlalLirtin, the god delivered cHem. 
and gave the slumbering Thracians into their hands to smile 
with the sword. The Thebans say that one of the two images 
here U that of Sctnde; and they say that once a year, on certain 

7 stilted days, they open the sanctuary. There are also the ruins of 
the house of Lycus and Scmete's tomb. But there is no tomb of 
Alcmcjia, for they say that at her death she was turned into a 
stone* Their account of her does not agree with that of the 
Megariaiis. Indeed, Greek traditions are generally discrepant 
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Hen^ too, at Thebes aio the tombs of the children of Amphion . 
the tombs of the sons are separate from those of the girls. 

XVII 

i h Close by is a temple of Artemis of Good Famet the image 
is a work of Scopas. They say that Androcica and Aids, daughters 
of Amrpocmiu, were buried within the sanctuary. For when Her¬ 
cules and the Thebans were about to fight the Orchomenians, there 
came to them an oracle that victor}' in the war should be theirs if 
the citizen of most illustrious birth would consent to die by hi? own 
band Now Antipoenus was the man sprung from the most famous 
line, and it was not sweet to him to die for the people But his 
daughters were well pleased to do so■ they despatched themselves^ 
and are honoured accordingly: In front of t he temple of Artemis 
of Good Fame is a lion, made of stone : It was said to have been 
dedicated by Hercules after his victory over the Qrchoiuenians and 
their king Erginus, son ofOymenus, Near it is an image of Apollo, 
surnamed the Helper, and an image of Hermes of the Market: the 
latter is another votive offering of Pindar, The funeral pyre of the 
children of Amphion k just half a furlong from their graves. The 
ashes of the pyre remain to this day. a. Hard by are two stone 3 
images of Athena sumamed Girder: they are said to have belonged 
to Amphitryon for the story goes that here Amphitryo armed him¬ 
self when he was about to take the field against Chalcodon and the 
Elib jeans. Thus it appears that the ancient expression for putting 
on armour was to gird one's self up; and they say that Homer f in 
comparing Agamemnon to Ares hi respect of his girdle, meant to 
compare him in respect of bis arms and accoutrements 

3. The common tomb of Zethus and Amphion is a small mound 4 
of earth. The people of Tithorea + in Phocis, try to filch some of 
the earth from this mound at the time when the sun is in Taurus ; 
lor if at that time they Like earth from the mound <and place it 
ou> the tomb of Antiopc, their land will bear fruit, but the Theban 
land wiD be less fertile. Therefore at that season the Thebans 
keep a watch on the tomb 4. This belief, shared by the people 5 
of both cities, is based on the oracles of Bacis, which contain the 
following passage r— 

But whenever a man of Thhorea honours Amphion and Zclhu^ 

By pouring on the ground propuinry offerings of libations and 
prayers, 

When Taurus is vanned by the might of the glorious sun T 
Then beware of 3 calamity, no light one* that threatens the city 3 
For ihc fruits waste away in it r 

When people have taken of the earth and brir.^ it to the tomb uf 
Phoctis, 
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6 Bads calls it the tomb of Phocus for the following reason. The 
wife of Lyons honoured Dionysus above all the god*. So when she 
suffered what legend says she suffered, Dionysus- was w?oth with 
Antiope; for* somehow, excessive punishments are always looked 
on with disfavour by the gods. They say that Antiope went mad, 
and in her frenzy wandered all over Greece: till she fell in with 
Phocu-s son of Omytion* son of Sisyphus, who healed and married 

7 her. Thus Antiope and Fhocos share the same grave. 5. The 
rough-hewn stones which form the base of Ampbion’s tomb are said 
to be the very rocks that followed Amphion as he sang. A like story 
is told of Orpheus, how the leasts followed him as he harped* 

XVHI 

i r A road leads from Thebes to Chalra by the Bfoeitdisn gate. 
On the high road is shown the grave of Melanippus, one of the best 
soldiers of Thebes. In the Argive invasion he slew Tydeus and 
MccisteuSt one of the brothers of Adjust and met Ills end+ they 
■2 say* at the hand of Amphiartms. 2. Close to this grave are three 
un wrought stonci The Theban antiquaries say that it is Tydeus 
who lies here, and that he was buried by Maeon j as evidence, they 
quote a line of the Hind ;— 

Of Tydeti% whom at Thebes the heaped earth covers. 

3 3,. Next are the tombs of the children of Oedipus. Though 1 
did not see the ceremonies which are performed at them, I think 
they are quite credible. For the Thebans say that among the socallcd 
heroes to whom they sacrifice are the children of Oedipus, and that 
while they arc sacrificing to them the flame and the smoke from 
the flame part in two. I was disposed to believe their story by 

4 what I have seen myself, and that is this* In Mysia, beyond the 
C -ileus, is a town Pioniae, the inhabitants of which say that it was 
founded by Pioms, one of the descendants of Hercules; md when 
they are about to sacrifice to him, a smoke ascends of itself out of 
the grave. I have seen it happening myself. The Thebans point 
out the tomb of Titeaias also; it is jusi fifteen furlongs farther off 
than the grave of the children of Oedipus. They admit that 
Tiresias died in Haliartia, and confess that the tomb here is a 
cenotaph 

5 4. At Thebes is also the grave of Hector, son of Priam* beside 
what is called the fountain o t Oedipus. The Thebans say that 
they brought his bones from Ilium in consequence of the following 
oracle:— 

Ye Thebans, who dwell in the city of Cadmus, 

If you wish your country to enjoy blameless wealth, 
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Bring the bones nf Hector, scjn nf Priam, to your homo 
From Asia K and worship the hero as Zeus cniTHnands. 

The fountain of Oedipus got its name Because in it Oedipus 6 
washed oh" the blood of bis murdered father, Beside the spring is 
the grave of Asphodieus, who, in the battle with the Argives, slew 
Panhenopaeus + son of Talaus. So the Thebans say. But in the 
passage of the Thtbaid about the death of Farihenopaeus, it is Said 
that it was Peridymczuto who kilted him. 


XIX 

i B On this high road there is a place Teumesus: they say that 
Europa was hidden here by Zeus. Rut there is another -story about 
a fox called the Teumesian fox, how b consequence of the wrath 
of Dionysus the beast was bred up to be the bane of Thebes, and 
how at the very moment when it was about iq be caught by the dog 
which Artemis gave to Procris, daughter of Ereuhtheus, both fox and 
dog were tnmed into stone. There is a sanctuary of Tetdiinian 
Athena in Tcumesus, but it has no image. Touching her surname* 
we may conjecture that some of the Tclchinians who once dwelt 
in Cyprus came to Boeotia t and founded a sanctuary of TdchinJan 
Athena. 

i. Going on seven furl pngs to the left of Teumcsus yuu come lo s 
I he ruins of Clisas. In front of them, to (he right of the road, is 
a small mound shaded by a wild w r ond and by cultivated trees. 
Here is buried PromachuSi ^on of Paithenopaeus, and other Aigive 
lords w'ho matched with Acgialeus, son of Adrastua, against Thebes. 

I have already showed, in my dinscription of Megara, that the totnb 
of AegiaJeus is at P.iga& On the straight toad from Thebes to 3 
Gltsas U a place enclosed by unhewn stones. The Thebans call 
it the Snake's Head: they say that this snake* whatever it was. 
popped its head nut of'its hole, and Tires ias* falling in with it, 
chopped off its head with his sword. That is why the place has its 
tinine 3, Above Clisas Ss a mountain called Hypatus {“supreme 
and on it is a temple of Supreme Zeus with an image. The torrent 
is called the Thermodon. 

Having returned to Teumesus and the road to ChalcU you come 
to the tomb of Cha]codon, who was killed by Amphitryo in the 
battle between the Thebans and Euboea ns, 4. Next there are 4 
ruins of two dries, Harm a (‘chariot r ) and Mycafessus. The first got 
its name because, say the Tanagraeans, the chariot of Amphora us 
vanished here, and not where the Thebans say it vanished But 
they agree that Mycalessus was so named because the cow that led 
Cadmus and his armv to Thebes lowed (cm here. The 

manner of the destruction of My calcs sus has been told in my de- 
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5 scriptiem of Athens. In the direction of the sea from Mycalessus 
is 9 sanctuary or Mycaiessian Demeter: they say that it is dosed 
every night and opened again by Hercules, who, say they, is out ol 
the so-called Tdsean Dactyls. Here a miracle is shown. At the 
feet of the image they lay all the fruits of autumn, which rtiram 

fresh the whole year through. _. 

6 jj At this point the Euripus separates Euboea from Uocotsa. 
On the right there is the sanctuary’ of Mycolesskn Demcter, and a 
little farther on you come to Aulis, which, they say, was named after 
th c daughter of Ogygus. There is a tern pie of Artemis here with images 
of white marble: one of the images carries torches, the other repre¬ 
sents the goddess in the act of shooting. They say that when the 
Greeks in obedience to the directions of the soothsayer Calchas, were 
about to sacrifice Iphigenia on the altar, the goddess furnished a deer u 

7 the victim in her stead. Iti rhe temple are still preserved the remans 
of the wood of the plane-tree which Homer mentions in the I/md, 
It is said that in Aulis the Greeks had not a favouring gale, and 
that when a fair wind did spring up suddenly, every man sacrificed 
to Artemis whatever he happened to Lave, male and female anima s 
indiscriminately, and from that time it has continued to be a rule 
in Aulis that all victims are lawful The spring, too, is shown 
beside which the plane-tree grew, and on a neighbouring lull the 

8 bronze threshold of Agamemnon's huL In front of the sanctuary 
l-tow palm-trees, of which the fruit, though not wholly edible lAc 
thr dates of Palestine, ripens better than the dates of Ionia, Few 
people dwell in Aulis, and they are potters. The districts of Aults, 
Mycalessus, and Hanna, belong to Tanagra. 


XX 

I To Taragra also Ijelongs Delimit on the sea: in Odium there 
are images of Artemis and Utona. a. The people of Tnnagra «>’ 
that their founder was J’oemander. son of Chaeresilcu.v acm ol 
Iasius, son of Elouther, <and that Ek-uthei> was a son of Apollo by 
Aediusa, daughter of Poseidon. They relate that Poermmdcr married 
Tunagra, daughter of Aeolus; but the poetess Ccrinna says that 
r Taragra was a daughter of Asopus. They say that Tanagra lived 
to an cvtrcme old age, and that in consequence the people rainul 
altout dropped her proper name, and called herGmen {'old woman k 
and in course of time they applied this name to the city. rhi= 
name adhered to it so long that Homer in the Catalogue says;— 

Thespis, and Grata, and sparimis Myealessus. 

But afterwards dm diy recovered its andeni name, 
j v At T-uia^m thorn is the tomb of Orion, and Mount Cerycitts, 
where they say that Hermes was bom, and a pLiee called Polu^ 
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where they say that Atlas sat and pondered the things under the 
earth and the things in heaven, just as Homer has said of him :■— 

Daughter of baleful Atlas, him who knows the depths 

Uf every sea, and himself upholds ihc tall pillars 

Which keep earih and sky asunder, 

4j In thu temple of Dionysus the image is worth seeing, being 4 
of Parian marble arid a work of Calamis- Lint yet more wonderful 
\s the Triton. The more pretentious of the stories about the Triton 
is that before the oigies of Dionysus She women of Tamgra went 
down to the sen to-be purified, and Uiai as they swatn the 1 riton 
attacked them, and that the women prayed to Dionysus to come and 
help them, and that the god hearkened lo them, and conquered the 
Tritoh in the figliL The other story Is less dignified but more 5 
probable. It is that the Triton used to waylay and eany off all the 
cuttle that were driven to the sea, and that he even attacked sma 
craft, till the Tanngiaeans set oul a bowl of wine for him. They 
say that, hired by the smell, he came at once, quaffed the wine, 
and filing himself on the *-hore and slept, and a man of lunngra 
chopped off his head with an axe. Therefore the image is headless. 
And because he was caught drunk, they think that it was Dionysus 
who killed him. 

XXI 

3 t \ saw another Triion among the marvels of Rome, but it was 
not so big as the one at Tanagrtu The appearance of die Tritons 
is this. On their heads they have hair which resembles the hair of 
marsh frogs both in hue and in this that you enniHu separate one 
hair from another. The rest of their body bristles with fme scales 
tike those of a shark* They have gills und< r their cars and a human 
fiqae, but their mouth is wider, and their teeth are those of a beast, 
t heir eyes, I think, are blue, and they have hands, fingers, and nails 
like the shells of mussels, Under their breast and belly, instead of 
b-et, they have a tail like a dolphin’s. 2. 1 ^aw, u m, the L thin plan 4 
bulls which they call rhinoceruses, because they have each a horn 
(itnis) on the tip of the nose {r/m\ and another smaller hom above 
the first; but on their heads they have no boms at all 1 saw also 
the Paeonmn bulls: they are shaggy all over, especially about the 
breast and the under jaw. And 1 saw Indian camels in colour like 
1l .pards 3. There is a beast called the elk. In appearance between 3 
a stag and a camel i it is a native at the land of the Lelts. It is 
the only boast we know of that cannot be trucked or seen afar off by 
man; but sometimes when men have gone out to hum other game, 
chance throws an elk in their way. It smells mart, they suy h while 
it is still a great way off, and plunges into guiliw and the deepest 
caram So the hunters surround the plain or mountain m a circle 
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of at least a thousand furlongs* and taking cane not to break the 
circle they gradually dose in, and so catch all the animals inside the 
circle, the elks among the rest. But if the elk happens not to have 

4 its lair here,, there is no other way of catching it 4- Ctestas, in 
his description of India, mentions a beast which he says is called 
mQTikhvTtiS by the Indians, and 1 man-eater 1 by the Greeks. I 
believe it is the tiger. That it has three rows of teeth on each 
jaw and prickles on the tip of the tail, and that it defends itself 
with these prickles at close quarters, and hurls them at its Toes at 
a distance like the arrow of an archer - all this seems 10 me to he 
a false report which circulates amongst the Indians owing to their 

5 excessive fear of the heasL They were deceived also in respect 
of Its colour; for when they saw the tiger in the sunlight it seemed 
to them to lie red all over, either hy reason of its speed* or* if it 
were not running, on account of its constantly turning about, 
especially if they did not see the beast near. And I think that 
tf a nsui were to search the farthest parts of Libya, or India* or 
Arabia* for the wild animals of Greece, he would fail to find some 

6 of them at all, and others would appear different to him. Tor 
assuredly man is not the only animal whose aspect differs with differ¬ 
ences in climate and country * all the other animals, probably, are 
subject to the same law. Tor example, the Libyan asps differ from 
the Egyptian in colour,. and in Ethiopia the asps are as black as the 
men. So careful should we be to avoid hasty judgments un the one 
hand, and incredulity in matter* of rare occurrence on the other. I 
myself, for instance, have never seen winged snakes, but I believe 
that they exist, because a man of Phrygia brought to Ionia a scorpion 
that had wings just like those of locusts. 

XX IT 

t. In Tanagra, beside the sanctuary of Dionysus, are three 
temples, one qf Themis, one of Aphrodite, and one of Apollo, and 
associated, with Apollo are Artemis and Lltona. a. There arc 
sanctuaries of Hermes the Ram-bearer and of Hermes whom they 
call Champion. As to the former surname, they say that Hermes 
averted a plague from T mugra by carrying a ram round the walls, 
and therefore CoJamis made an image of Hermes carrying a ram 
qn his shoulders. And at the festival of Hermes, the lad who is 
judged to be handsomest goes round about the walls carrying a lamb 
- on his shoulder*. As to Hermes ihc Cham pH .n, they say that 
when the Eretrians crossed in ships from Euboea and landed in 
the territory of Tanfilgia, I Icnnes !« d out the lads to the fight, and, 
armed wish a scraper like a lad himself, did more than any one to 
rout the Euboea ns. In the sanctuary nf the Champion are preserved 
the remains of the wild strawberry-tree under which they believe 
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that Hcnncs was nitrluriid, Not far off is a theatre, and beside it a 
colonnade. No Greek people, it seems to me, have regulated the 
worship of the gods so well as the people of ianagra; for at 
Tanagia the dwelling-houses are in one place, and the sanctuaries 
are in another place, above the houses, in a dear space away from 
the Jiaunts of men. 3, The tomb of Corinna, the only poetess of 3 
Tanagrn, stands in a conspicuous part or the city; and in the 
gymnasium there is a picture of Comma binding a fillet on her 
head for the poetical victory which she gained over Pindar at Thebes. 

In my opinion she owed her victo^ in part to her dialect* for she 
composed, not in Doric, like Pindar, but in a dialect which Aeolians 
would understand; and in pan she owed it to her beauty, for she 
was the fairest woman of her time, if we may judge by her portrait. 

4. There are two kinds of cocks at Tnnapra, namely, game-cocks 4 
and the sort called blackbirds. These blackbirds are of the sire of 
the Lydian birds, but in hue the bird is like a raven, while the 
wattles and comb are like an anemone; and they have small white 
marks on the tip of the beak and the tip of the tail. Such is tneir 
appearance. 

5. In Boeotia, to the left of the Euripus, is Mount Messapms, 3 
and "at its foot, Inside the sea, is a Boeotian city, Amhedon. Some 
say that the city got its name from a nymph Anthedon, while others 
say that one Anthas reigned here, a son of Poseidon and Alcyone, 
daughter of Atlas, Just about the centre of the city is a sanctuary of 
the Cabin surrounded by u grove, anti near it is a temple o 
Demeter and her daughter with image* of white marble There v> * 
:i sanctuary ol Dionysus with an image m front of the city* on me 
inland side. Here aft the graves of the children of Iphimeden and 
Aioeun. Homer and Pindar agree 'in saying that their death was 
ca used I > v Apollo, <Findar add s> tha111 icy met thdr doom in N os f 
the island lying off Paras. 6. Their tombs nre at Anlhedan, and on 
the coast there is what is called Ulnuciis' Ij&ap, t hai GLmcus 7 
a fisherman, and lhai by eating of a certain grass he was turned into 
a demon of the sea who foretells men the future, is believed by 
people in general, and many a tale do seafaring men in particular 
tell every year about the prophetic gift of Glnncus. nndar and 
Aeschylus heard the story from the Anthedonians. The (omm 
has not said much about it in his poetry, but Aeschylus made it ihe 
subject of a play. 


XXIII 

1 Before the Ptwtidian gate at Thebes is the gymnasium 
called the gymnasium of lofeus* and a stadium finned by a bank 
of eanh like the stadiums at Olympia and Epidaunia. Here, 
too, is shown a shrine of die hero Iolaus. Ihc Thebans them- 
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selves admit that lolaus met htf end In Sardinia along with the 
Athenians and Thespians who had crossed the sea with him, 2. 

2 Passing over the right side of the stadium you come to a hippo* 
drome in which is the tomb of Pindar, It chanced that the 
youthful Pindar was once journeying to Thespian in the hot 
season at the hour of noon- Weariness and drowsiness overtook 
him, and he laid hint down without more ado a little way above the 
road And while he slept, bees flew to him and plastered honey 

3 on his lips. Such was the beginning of his career of song. When 
his fame was spread abroad from one end of Greece to the other, 
the Pythian priestess set him on a still higher pinnacle of renown by 
bidding the Delphiaus give to Pindar an equal share of all the first- 
fmits they offered to Apollo. It is said, too* that in his old age 
there was vouchsafed to him a vision in a dream. As he slept 
Proserpine stood by him and said that of all the deities she atone 
had not been hymned by him, hut that* nevertheless, he should make 

4 a song on her also when he was come to her Before ten day^ 
were out Pindar had paid the debt of nature. But there was in 
Thebes an old woman, a relation of Pindar^ who had practice! 
singing most of his songs. To her Pindar appeared in a dream and 
sang to her a hymn on Proserpine \ and she, as soon as she was 
awake, wrote down all the song she had heard him singing in her 
dream. In this song, amongst the epithets applied to Hades is that 
of c goldun reined/ obviously in reference to the rape of Proserpine, 

5 3. The road from here to Acracphniuin is mostly over a level, 
country* They say that the city of Aaraephnium originally belonged 
to the territory of Thebes, and I found that when Alexander 
destroyed Thebes, some of the Thebans made their way hither, and 
being feeble and old they could not escape to Attica, and so took 
up their abode here. The town stands on Mount Ptous 5 a temple 

6 and An image of Dionysus here are worth seeing. About fifteen 
furlongs to the right of the city is the sanctuary of Ptoan Apollo. 
The poet Asius says that Ptous, after whom Apollo and the 
mountain were namedr was a son of Afhautas and Themis to. 
Before the invasion of the Macedonians under Alexander and the 
destruction of Thebes there was an infallible oracle here* l£ is said 
that once a naan of Europus named Mys was sent by Mardon-ius 
and inquired of the oracle in his own tongue, and the god answered 
him likewise, not in Greek* but in the Carian language 

7 4. Having crossed Mount Pious we come to a Boeotian city, 
Latynina, on the sea. They say it got its name from Larymna, 
daughter of Cynus. Her more remote ancestors I will mention in the 
section on Locrls. Larymna anciently belonged to Opus ; but when 
Thebes grew powerful the people of Laxymna voluntarily joined 
the Boeotian Confederacy. Here there is a temple of Dionysus with 
a standing image. They have a harbour where the w r ater is deep 
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close in shore; and wild bcm* may be hunted m the mountains 
above the city, 

XXIV 

i t Following the straight road from Atutephnium to the 
Cephisian o^ as it is sometimes called, the Coptic Lake, we come 
to the Athamantian plain s they ^ay that Athamas dwelt ui il The 
river Cephisus falls into the lake: it rises at Like* in Fhock And 
across the lake you cornu to Copae, a town on the bank of 
the lake. 2. This town is mentioned by Homer in the Catalogue, 
Here arc sanctuaries of Denieter, DionysuSy and Scxapis. 1 he - 
Boeotians say that there were once other towns named Athens and 
Elerura beside the lake, but that in winter the lake flooded and 
destroyed them. The fish in the Cephiskn Lake do not differ from 
the fish usually found in lakes ; but the eeU in it are very large and 

very good to eat, „ 

3. About twelve fnriemgs to the left of Copae is Olmones, and j 
about save n furlongs from Olmones is Hyetlus : hoi h places ate 
and have always been mere tillages, Roth they and the Athamonuaii 
plain belong, I think, to the district of Orchnmentis. The itaditiDns 
which I heard about Hyettus an Argive, and Olmus, son ot Sisyphus, 
will !)e included in my account of Orchomenus, At Olmones they 
had nothing whatever to show that was worth seeing; but at 
Hyettus there is a temple of Hercules, and the sick can be healed 
by him: he is represented, not by an artificial image, but in the 
ancient fashion by an nnwrought stone. 

4. About twenty furlongs distant from Hyettus i* CyrtorK-s : 1 11c t 
□Id name of the town, they say, wan Cyrtone. It stands on a lofty 
mountain, and then- is a temple and grove of Apollo here : there are 
images of Apollo and Artemis, both represented standing. Here, 
too, there is cold water welling up from a rock. I here n a 
sanctuary' of the nymphs at the spring and a small grove. All the 

trees in the grove have been planted 

e In crossin'T the mountain from Cyrtones you come to a town 5 
Cornea; beneath it is a grove of forest trees, most of them evergreen 
wks In the grove stands a small image of Hermes in the 0[ x-n 
air : it is about half a furlong from Corset. I laving descended into 
ihr level ground we reach a river called the I'laHniua, flowing into 
the sea. On lire right of the river is HaJae, the last town in 
Boeotia, It is situated on the amt of the sea which separates the 
mainland of Locris from Euboea. 


XXV 

i. Close to the Xeistan gate of Thebes is the tomb of Menoeccus, 
son of Creon. Ho slew himself voluntarily tn obedience to the 
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Delphic oracle when Polymces and his army came from Argos. On 
the tomb of Menoeceus there grows a pomegranate-tree: if you 
break the outer husk of the ripe fruit, yon will hod the inside like 
blood This pomegranate-tree is lining. The Thebans say that 
they were the first people in whose land grew a vine, hut they have 

2 no memorial of this to show, a. They say that not far from the 
grave of Menoecens the sons of Oedipus fell by each other's bands in 
single combat A pillar stands to mark the scene of the combat: 
on it is a shield in stone, A place is pointed out where 
the Thebans say that Hera was beguiled by Zeus into giving 
the breast to the infant Hercules. This whole place is called the 
Dragging of Antigone; for when with all her efforts Antigone could 
not lift the corpse of Polyrtsces, she hit upon the plan of dragging it, 
until she had dragged and cast it upon the lighted pyre of Eteocles. 

3 The river Dirce is named alter the wife of Lyons, The story 
goes that she tormented Antiope, and was therefore killed by 
Antiope ? s children. Crossing the Dirce we come to the min 1 ? of 
Pindar's house* and to a sanctuary of Mother Dindymcne. The 
sanctuary was dedicated by Pindar: the image is a work of Aris- 
tomedcs and Socrates, two Theban artists. It is the custom to 
open the sanctuary un a single day each year, not more. I was 
fortunate enough to arrive an that very day, and I saw the image, 
which, with the throne, is made of Pemelie marble, 

4 4. On the road which runs from the Ncistan gate we come 
to a sanctuary of Themis with an image of white marble, then 
Co a sanctuary of the Fates, and then to a sanrtuary of Zeus of die 
Market The image of the lose is of stone: of the Fates there are 
no images, A little frirtlter on stands an image of Hercules in the 
open air: it heap, the surname of Nostdocker, because^ according 
lo the Thebans, Hercultis insultingly cot ofF the noses of the heralds 
whom the OrchomunLam sent to demand tribute. 

$ 5 # Five-anrt-twenty furlongs from here you come to a grove of 

Cabirian Demctcr and the Maid ; the initiated arc allowed to enter iL 
About seven furlongs from this grove is the sanctuary of the Cabiri 
I must crave pardon of the curious if I p reserve silence as to who 
the Cabin arc, and what rites arc performed in honour of them and 

G their mol her. 6 r There h r however, nothing to prevent me dis¬ 
closing the account which the Thebans give of the origin of the ritc 1 ^ 
They say that in this place there was once a city, the men of which 
were named Cabin ; and that Demeter made the acquaintance of 
Prometheus^ one of the Cabin, and of his son Aettiaeus> a ltd 
entrusted something to their care ; but what it was she entrusted 
to them and what happened to it* I thought it wrong to set down. 
At ll events, the mysteries are a gift of Demeter to the Cabiri. 

7 At the time nf the imunion of the Epigoui and the capture of 
Thebes, the Cabiri were driven From their homes by the At gives* 
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and for a time the mysteries fell into abeyance. But they say that 
afterwards Fdarge, daughter of Potneus, and her husban d, Isthmmdes, 
instituted the orgies afresh, anti transferred them to a P* 6 cach'd 
-Vlesiarus. But because Fdarge performed the initiations outside » 
of rhe ancient boundaries, Telonde* and all who were left of the race 
of the Cabin returned again to Cabiraca. Amongst the honours 
which, in accordance with an oracle of Ftadoou, were to be institute 
in honour of Pelarge, was the sacrifice of a pregnant victim 7 - T™ 
wrath of the Cabin is implacable, as has been often proved. or 9 
instance, certain private persons dared to imitate the Theban rites at 
Sauuartus, and were soon overtaken by the penalty of their crime. 
Again, out of the remnant of the army of Xerxes which was ten with 
Mardonitus in Boeotia, all who entered the sanctuary of the Cabin, 
moved perhaps by hope of great treasures, but rather, I fanq. 
by contempt for religion, immediately went out of their sense*, and 
perished by flinging themselves into the sea or from the tops 01 
crags. Once more, when Alexander after his victory gave Hvebes 10 
and all the land of Thebes to the flames, some Macedonians who 
entered the sanctuary of the Cabin because it was in the enemy s 
country, were destroyed by thunderbolts and lightning tram heaven. 

So holy has this sanctuary been from the beginning. 


XXVI 

t. To the right of die Cabman sanctuary is a plain called after 
a soothsayer Tenerus, whom they believe to be a son of Apollo and 
Melia, and there is also a great sanctuary of Hercules sumamed the 
Horse-binder. For they say that the Orchontemans came hither 
with an army, and thav by night Hercules took and bound Cist their 
chariot-horses, r. Farther on we come to the mountain from which 
they say the Sphinx used to sally, reciting a nddle which proved 
fatal to those whom she caught. Others say that she was a pirate 
who. roving with a naval force, touched at Anthedon, and aeumg 
this mountain, engaged in pillage till Oedipus conquered her by the 
superior numbers of an army which he brought from Corinth. An- j 
other story is thaL she was a bastard daughter of Unix, who lor 
the love he bore her revealed to her the umde that had been given 
to Cadmus at Delphi. But no one knew the tirade except the 
kings. Now Laius bad sons by concubines, and the Uclphic oracle 
referred only to Dpi caste and her children. So when any of her 4 
brother* came to claim the throne as against the Sphinx she deal 
subtly with them, pretending that, as sons of Urns, they must 
surely know the oracle given to Cadmus. And when they could 
no; answer, she pul them to death on the ground lhat their claim 
to the blood royal and the kingdom was baseless. But when 
Oedipus came, it appears that he triad learnt the oracle m a dream. 
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5 3, Fifteen furlongs from this mountain are the ruins of n city 
Qnchestua; they say that Onchestns, a son of Poseidon, dwelt here. 
In my time there remained a temple and image of Qnchestian 
Poseidon and the grove which Homer prateed- 

6 4. Turning to the left from the Cabirian sanctuary, and going on 
for about fifty furlongs, you come to Thespiae p which is built at the 
foot of Mount Helicon. They say that Thespia was a daughter of 
Asopus, and that the city was called after her Others say that one 
Thesptusg a descendant of Erechtheu^ came from Athens and gave 

j tus name to the city* 5* In the city of Thespiae there is a bronze 
image of Saviour Zeus. The story I hey tell of it Es that once upon 
a, time, when a dragon was ravaging the city, the god commanded 
that every year the lad on whom the lot fell should be given to 
the beast. They say that they do not remember the names of the 
victims who perished ■ but that when the lot fell on Qeostrattts, 

S his lover Munestratus resorted to the following expedient. He 
had a bronze breast-plate made* with a fish-hook on the Inside of 
each of its plates. Then he put on the breast-plate and freely 
surrendered himself to the dragom with the certainty that he would 
kill the monster and be killed by ft Hence Zeus got the surname 
of Saviour. The image of Dionysus and that of Fortune* and else¬ 
where that of Health . . + but the image of Worker Athena and 
ihni of Wealth standing beside her were made by . , 


xxvn 

1. Of all the gods the Thespians honour Love the most, and 
have always done so- they have a very ancient image of him, con¬ 
sisting of an unwrougbt stone. Who it was that taught the 
Thespians to worship Love above all the gods, I do not know* 
HEs worship is equally observed by the people of Fariutn on 
the Hellespont* who were originally ft colony from Erythrae in 
- lonias but are nmw dependent on Rome. 2, The general 
opinion 15 that Love is the youngest of the gods* and that he is 
a son of Aphrodite. But Glen the Lycian, author of the oldest 
Greek hymns, says in his hymn to Ilsthyia that she is mother of 
Love, After Olen were the poets Pampbos and Orpheus, both of 
whom composed poem* on Love to be sung by the Lycomids at the 
performance of the rites. I read , , . in conversation with a Torch- 
bearer, But on that topic I wlLL say no more. Hesiod, or the 
prison who fathered the Tfi&gtop on him, says* I am aware, that 
Thaos first came into beings and that after Chaos were bom Earth 
3 and Tartarus and Love. Sappho the Lesbian sang much of Love, 
hut her utterances do not agree with each other. 

3. Afterwards Lysippus made a bronze statue of Love for the 
Thespians: Praxiteles had previously made one of Pentelic marble. 
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The story of the trick which Pbryne played Vtsmite* has been 
told by me elsewhere. They say that the first to remove 
the inwe of Loro was the Roman Emperor Cains (Caligula), 
and that it was restored by Claudius only to be a second tune 
carried off by Nero. At Rome it was destroyed bv fire. Of the 4 
men who thus sinned against the god, Cams, m the aa of E u '"S 
the watchword, was despatched by a soldier, whose rage he had 
excited by always giving him, with a covert taunt, the same watch¬ 
word ; while Nero, besides his conduct to hts mother, was guilty of 
accursed and unlovely crimes against his wives. The present image 
of Love at Thespiae is a copy, by the Athenian Menodoim^ of thL 
work of Praxiteles. 4 - Here, too, are works of _launch* own s 
hand, an Aphrodite and a statue of Phiyne, both in 
where there is a sanctuary of Black Aphrodite^ also a theatre and 
a market-place which are both worth seeing. Here stands a bronze 
statu.- of Hesiod. Not far from the market-place is a brona. 
Victory and a small temple of the Muses containing little unag^ 

c There is also a sanctuary of Hercules at Thespiae. A virgin C 
arts as his priestess till her death. The must* of this was, they say, 
a- follows Hercules, in a single night, had connection wuhiOl the 
fifty daughters of Thestius save one, who alone refused to share his 
bed. ... in consideration sentenced her to remain a vugrn all ^ 
days of her life, setting him as priestess. I ^ve l^d «mthLr 7 
5ton - nansclv, that Hercules had connection with all the daughters 
S53A the same night, and Hat they all W him male 
children, the youngest and eldest giving birth to twins. But * 
not think it credible that Hercules earned his anger at » 
daughter so for. Besides, while he was stiff among men, puuLhmg 
other people for presumption and especially nr irnniL.;, ' 
likely that he would have established a temple with a pnesicss all 
for himself, just as if he were a god As a matter of fact, the 8 
sanctuary seemed to me older than the time of Hercules, ™ of 
Atnnhiuyo, and l judged it to belong to the Hercules who is wiled 
one P of the Idacan Dactyls, the same of whom I found sanctuaries 
at Lrythrae in Ionia and at T)tc, Nor are the Boentians^gnoram 
of this name of Hercules, for they say themselves that the ^sanctuary 
of Mycalessian Demeter is entrusted to the Idaean Hercules. 

XXVII! 

Helicon is one of the Creek mountains which have the finest 
soil, and are most thickly wooded with cultivated trees, 
wild strawberry bushes here furnish goats with a ***** ~"J 
than is to be found anywhere ate 'rhemountameersofHebeon 
say that none of the herbs and roots that grow on the mountain 
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are at all poisonous to man. Nay more, the food on which 
stakes here live actually wakens ihcir venom, so that the people 
who are bitten usually escape, If they happen to fall in with a 
Libyan of the race of the Psyllians, or with any suitable medicine. 

2 i. It is true that in the most venomous snakes the poison is of 
itself fatal to man and to all animals alike; but the food eantri- 
buies not a little to the strength of the poison Thus I have 
tieen told by a Phoenician man that in the highlands of Phoenicia 
the vipers are rendered more venomous by the roots which they eat 
He said that he had seen with his own eyes a man, fleeing front the 
attack of a viper, run up a tree : then up came the viper* blew a. 
whifl" of its venom at site tree, and! the man was dead So he told 

3 me. As to the vipers that haunt the balsam-trees in the land of the 
Arabs* I know the following facts. The balsam-trees arc about the 
size of a myrtle bush* and the leaves are like those of the herb mar¬ 
joram. The Arabian vipers lodge, in Larger or smaller number-:, 
under each tree; for the juice of the balsam is their favourite food, 

4 ind besides they love the shadow of the plants. When the season 
for gathering the juice of the balsam has come, the Arabs provide 
themselves with two sticks apiece^ and by rattling the sticks together 
they drive away the vipers. But they will not kill them, for they 
believe them to be sacred to the baham^trees. If a man happens 
to be bitten by one of these vipers the wound Ls like the wound of 
a knife, but there is no danger from the venom. For as the vipers 
feed on the most fragrant of perfumes, their venom takes a milder 
and less deadly complexion. These things m so, 

XXIX 

i. They say that the first who sacrificed to the Muses on Helicon, 
and called the mountain sacred to the Muses, were L phial tes and 
Otus: they also, it is said, founded Aschl To this the poet 
Kegesinus refers in his A tikis : — 

And with Asm. Jay the Earth-shaking Poseidon, 

And she, when the revolving year came round., bore him a son 
Owdus, who first with the children of Aloe lis founded 
Asoa, which lies at the foot of Heiicciii* where springs abound. 

3 This poem of Hegcsimis I have not read: it was lost before my 
time ; but the verses are queu'd as evidence by Calif pus of Gorin! h 
in his history of Qrehamenu^ and 1 have profited by his information 
to do the same. Of A&cm nothing worth mentioning was left id my 
time except one tpwer + 2, The sons of A locus believed that the 
Mu^es were three in number h and the names they gave them were 

3 Melete ( 1 practice '% Mnemc (■ memory' *% Aoede (‘ song J ). But the}’ 
say that afterwards Picrus, a Macedonian* who pve his name to 
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the mountain in Macedonia, came to Thespiae and introduced nine 
Muses, and changed their names to those which they now t>ear. 
These: views Pscnis adopted, either because they seemed to hitn wssur, 
or because nn oracle commanded him to do so, or because lie learned 
them from one of the Thracians. For of yore the Thracmis had the 
reputation of being a more gifted race than the Macedonians, and 
(Miecially of not being so careless in matters of religion. But some ■+ 
sav that Picrus had nine daughters, and that their names were those 
of the goddesses, and that all whom the Greeks called sons of the 
Muses were sons of the daughters of Pierus. In the preamble to the 
elcay which Mlmnermus composed on the battle fought by the 
Smymacans against Gyges and the Lydians, he says that the elder 
Muses are daughters of Sty, and that there are younger Muses, 

dauchtera of Zeus. B _ _ ^ M r 

r. On Helicon, as you go to the grew of the Muse* you see on 5 
the left the spring Aganippe : they say that Aganippe was auguer 
of the Tcmiesus, which flows round Helicon. On the straight to, id 
to the grove you come to a likeness of Eupheme carved m relict on 
a stone : they say she was the Muses' nurse. After ner likeness 6 
there is a portrait of Linus on a small reck cut to regemhleagrutto 
they sacrifice to him as to a hero every year before they sacrifice to 
the Muses. It is said that this Linus was a son of bm 
Amphhnams, son of Poseidon, and that he gamed a greater reputa¬ 
tion for music than all his predecessors and contemporaries, and 
was shin by Apollo for vying with him m song, ^ hen Linus die.d * 
the lamentation for him spread, it appears, to all loreign an £, so 
ihzu with the Egyptians also he passed into a song, wh LL in 
native tongue they call Maneics. As to the Greek poets* o 
knew that the sufferings of Linus were the theme of a (.reek -sung . 

§0 among the scenes which he says Hephaestus wraug i on <■ 
shield of Achilles is a minstrel boy singing (he song of Linus ^ 

And in their midst a boy upon a dear-toned harp 

Played charmingly, and as he played he sang o uns air, 

Pamphos, author of the oldest Athenian hymns, called him Oetolmus S 
doomed Linus ’> at tire time when the mourning for him was1 aU« 
height. Sappho the Lesbian, borrowing the name of Octohnus from 
the poem of Pamphos, sang of Adonis and Octote togher TTre 
Thebans sav that Linus was buried m thar land, and that after the 
defeat of the Greeks at Chaerotrea, Philip, son of Atoyntasi ™ 
obedience to a vision of a dream, took up his bones and brought 
them to Macedonia, but that afterwards, m consequence 0 otfiLr 
dreams, he sent them back to Thebes. However, the Wmb^pe, 9 
they sav, and all the other marks of the grave have disappeared in 
course of tinre. The Thebans further aver that after this L-imis there 
was another Linus called the son of Ismenius, that be was fl 
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of music, and thnl Hercules in his boyhood kilted him. Neither 
Linns, son of Amphimaniii, nor the later I inns, composed poems? \ 
or if they dld T the poems have not come down to posterity. 

XXX 

1. First you come to images of all the Mows by Cephisodotus. 
A little farther on you come to images of three of them by the same 
artist, three others by Strongylian (a sculptor unrivalled in kus repre¬ 
sentations of oxen and horses), and the remaining three by Olym 
pio&thenes. There is also on \ lelicon a bronze Apollo fighting with 
Hermes for the lyre. Also there is a Dionysus by Lysippus : the 
standing image of Dionysus was dedicated by Sulla, and is the finest 
of all the works of Myron, next to his statue of Ertehtheus at 
Athens. It was not Sulla's to dedicate ; he took it from the Mlnyans 
of Orchomenus, This is what the Greeks call worshipping God with 
other people's incense* 

2 They have set up statues of the following poets and famous 

musicians :—Thamyria, represented as he was after he had become 
blind, holding a broken lyre; Ariun of Methymna on a dolphin. 
The sculptor who fashioned the statue of Saeadas the Argive, 
not understanding Pindar's poem on him, has made the fiute- 

j player no bigger than his flute. Hesiod, too, is seated holding 
a lute on Isis knees, which is not at all appropriate for Hesiod 
since it is plain from his own poems that he &ing with a laurel 
wand in his hand. Though I have investigated very carefully 
the dates of Hesiod and Homer, I do not like to state my results, 
knowing ns I do the carping disposition of some people, i>peci- 

4 ally of the; professors of poetry at the present day. 3. There 
is; a statue of Orpheus the Thracian, with Telete standing by his 
side, and round about him are beasts in stone and bronze listening 
to his song. One of the many falsehoods believed by the Greeks is 
that Orpheus was a sou of the Muse Calliope, and not of the daughter 
of Pieros, that the beasts followed him spellbound as he sang, and [has 
lie went ulivc to bell to beg his wife from the nether gods. In my 
opinion Orpheus was. a man who surpassed his predecessors in the 
beauty of his poetry, and attained great power because he was lx- 
heved to have discovered mystic rites, purifications for wicked deeds, 
remedies, for diseases, and modes of averting the wrath of the god 1 -. 

5 They say that the Thracian women plotted hit? death, because he had 
persuaded their husbands to follow him in his mamings, but that they 
did not dare to carry out their plot for Lear of their husbands : how¬ 
ever, when they had drunk deep of wine, they did the deed, and from 
that time it has been the rule for the men to march to battle drunk. 
But some say that Grpbeu> was struck dead by the god with a 
thunderbolt on account of certain revelations which he had made to 
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men at the mysteri& Others say that his wife died before him, 6 
and that for her sake he went to Aonmm in Thesprotis* where 
there was of old an □rade of the dead : he thought that the 
soul of Eurydice was folio wing him, but having lost her by 
turning round to look at her, he put an end to himself for grief. 
The Thracians say that the nightingales that have their nests on 
Orpheus' grave sing sweeter and stronger The Macedonians of ? 
the district at the fool of Mount Picria and the city of Dlum say 
that Orpheus met his end there at the hands of the women. 
Twenty furlongs along the road that leads from Dittm to the 
mountain there stands on the right a pillar surmounted by a stone 
um; and the um, according to the natives, contains the bones of 
Orpheus. 4. There is also a river Helicon, which after a course s 
of seventy-five furlongs disappears underground Then, after an 
interval of just twenty-two furlongs, the water rises again, and taking 
the name of Baphyra instead of Helicon descends to the sea, a 
navigable river. The people of Pium say that originally this river 
flowed above ground throughout its whole course, but that the 
women who killed Orpheus wished to wash oil the blood in its 
streaun, and that the river dived underground in order not to lend iLs 
water to the cleansing of the guilt of blood. 5+ Another account, 9 
which I beard in Larisa, was that on Mount Olympus then!! is a city 
Libethm, on the Macedonian side of the mountain, and that not 
fbr from dm city is the tomb of Orpheus, and that the people of the 
city received an oracle sent from Dionysos in Thmce, to the effect 
that whenever the sun should look on the bones of Orpheus, the 
city of libethni would be destroyed by a boar. They gave little 
heed to the oracle, thinking that no beast would be big enough ami 
strong enough to take their city* and that a boar in particular is bold 
rather than strong. But in God r s good time there befell them what iq 
follows. Just about noon a shepherd laid him down on the grave 
of Orpheus and went to sleep. But as he slept he was moved to 
sing verses of Orpheus" in a strong, sweet voice. So the herdsmen 
and ploughmen in the neighfcjouthood left every man his work* and 
gathered to listen to the song of the sleeping shepherd . and what 
with jostling and straggling to get next the shepherd, they overthrew 
tbs pillar, and the um fell from it and was broken, and so the sun 
looked on what wa 1 ^ left of the bones uf Orpheus. That very night 11 
God sent the rain in torrents from heaven* and the river Sys 
(‘boar r )—one of the torrents on 01 ympu 5 —broke down the walls of 
Libethm, overthrew the stnctiiarics ot the gods mid the houses of 
men t and drowned the people and every living thing in the city, 
After the destruction of Ubethra* the Macedonians of Uium (so my 
Urisaean friend informed me) brought the bones of Orpheus to their 
own kind Whoever ha* studied poetry knows that all the hymns n 
of Orpheus arc very short, and that their total number is not Lir 
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6 They arc know it to the Lvcomids, who chant them at the cele¬ 
bration of the rite. For poetical beauty they nay rant next to the 
hymns of Homer, and they have received still higner marks of 

divine favour. 


XXXI 

1 There is also on Helicon a statue of Aretnoe, whom her 
brother Ptolemy took to wife. She is carried by a bronze ostrich. 
Ostriches have wings tike other birds, but their bodies arc so large 
and heavy that their wings are powerless to raise them into the air. 
s j. Here, too, is a statue of a deer suckling the infant Tclephus, 
son of Hercules; beside it is an ox and an image of 1 riapu* wtur.ti 
Li worth seeing. This god is worshipped where there are pastures for 
-rats and sheep or swarms of bees : but the people of Imnpsacua 
esteem him more than all the gods, saying that be is a son of 
Uioovsii- Jind. .Apurodit^- 

3 , Of the tripods that stand on Helicon the most ancient is 
thai which Hesiod ts said to have received at ChaMa or the 
Euripus for a vtetaty in mg. People dwell round about the grove, 
and the Thespians hold a festival here and Barney called the 
Mtisaca They also hold tames in honour of Love, m which they 
offer prize* for athletic spar u as well as for music. If you ascend 
about twenty furlongs up from this grove, you come to the fountain 
called the Horse* Fount (Hippakrem ); they say it was produced 

4 by Bellerophon’s steed touching the earth with his hoof. 4 , l he 
Boeotians of Helicon have a tradition that Hesiod composed 
nothing but the Works, and even from it they strike out the 
preliminary address to the Muses, saying that the poem begins with 
the passage about the Strifes. They showed me also beside the 
spring a leaden tablet, very time-worn, on which are engraved the 

j J Forks. There is another opinion, quite distinct tram the former, 
that Hesiod composed a great number of poems, namely, the poem on 
women, the poem called the GnatJ&uat, the the poem on 

the soothsayer Metampus, the poem on the descent of Theseus 
and Pirilhous to hell, the PreetpU of Chiron for the tnstrutitart of 
Achilla, and various other poems besides the Work and nayi. 
Those who hold this view also say that Hesiod was taught soothsaying 
by the Acarnanians, and there is a poem on soothsaying, which I 
have myself read, and a work on the interpretation of prodigies. * 
6 Opposite accounts are also given of Hesiod's death. All arc agreed 
that Ctimcnus and Antiphus, the sons of Ganyctor, fled from 
Vaupactos to Molycm on account of the murder of Hesiod, and 
that, being there guilty of impiety towards Poseidon, they suffered 
the penalty of their crime. The young men's sister had been defiled, 
and some say that the deed was Hesiod's, while others affirm that 
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rumour falsely accused him of the crime. So different are the 
accounts of Hesiod's life and poems. 

6 . On the very summit of Helicon i> a small river h the Olmius* 7 
I11 the Thespian district is u place named Donation reed-bcd ") t and 
here u Xarcissus' spring. They say that Narcissus looked into Ebb 
water t and not perceiving that what he saw was his own reflection, 
fell in love with himself unaware, and died of love at the spring. 
Hut it rs sheer folly to suppose that a person who has reached the 
age of falling in love should be tumble to distinguish between a man 
-md his reflection. There is another story about Narcissus which. £ 
though ]r>.- known than the former, Es also current He had, it is 
said, a twin sister who resembled him in every feature, and their 
Im s r was the same, and they dressed alike* and went out burning 
together. But Narcissus loved his sister, und when the girl died 
ho used to haunt the spring, knowing that whit he saw was his own 
reflection, but finding solace in imagining that he was looking, 
not at his own reflection, but at his sister's likeness. The flower 9 
narcissus grew, I believe, lie fore Narcissus 1 time, at least if we may 
judge by the versus of Pamphos. f or Pamphos, who was bom 
many years before Narcissus the Thespian, sap that the Maid, 
the daughter of Demeter, was carried off while she was playing and 
gather lh^ ! Solvers, and that the flowers by which she was beguiled 
were not violets, but narcissuses. 


KXXI 1 

l r At Creusis, the port of Thespiae, them is no public monu¬ 
ment, but in the house of a private man there was an image of 
Dionysus made of gypsum and painted. The voyage from 3 J elo- 
ponnese to Creusis is tortuous and stormy, for headlands jut out 
so that you cannot steer straight across* and besides, squalls come 
sweeping down from the mountains. 

a. Sailing from Creusis and standing, not out to sea, but along * 
the Boeotian coast, you reach on the right a city Thisbe. First 
there is a mountain on the coast 1 crossing over the mountain you 
will come to a plain* and then to another mountain, at the skirts of 
which liesi the city. There is a sanctuary of Hercules here with 
a standing image of stone, and they hold a festival of Hercules. 
Water m here so plentiful that the plain between the mountains j 
must inevitably have been a lake, were it not that they have con¬ 
structed a strong dyke right across it; and thus every second year 
they divert the water to the farther side of the dyke and till the land 
on the other. They xiy Ehat Thisbe was a local nymph from whom 
the dly took its name, 

3. Coasting along from Thisbe we come to a small town Tipha 4 
on the coasL There Is a sanctuary of Hercules at Tipha, and they 
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hold an Lin nun! festival. The Tiphaeans claim to have been from 
antiquity the best sailors in Bouotia : they tell how a townsman of 
theirs, Tiphys, was chosen pilot o! the Argp; anti they point nut 
the place off the city where they say the Argo anchored on her 
return voyage from Colchis. 

5 j. Going inland from Thespiae we come to Hali&rtusL *vho 
founded HMiflttus and Comnea is a topic which cannot naturally be 
severed from the history of Onrhomcnus. In the invasion of the 
Medes tire Hnliartians took the side of Greece, no a division of 
Kencs 1 army attacked and burned their land and city. Jn Ham 
arms there is the tomb of Lysander the lacednemomaiv He had 
made an assault on the walls of Halkrtus, which was garrisoned by 
troops from Thebes and Athena: the enemy made a sort.,-, and fie 

6 fell in the battle. 5. In some respect* Lyander deserves the highest 
praise, but in others severe censure. O! ability he certainly gave 
proof. For being in command of the Peloponnesian galleys he 
1, ,, A advantage of the absence of Aldbiudes from the fleet to cajole 
Alcitnades' pilot, Antiochus, into the belief that he was a male 
for the Lacedaemonians at sea 1 and when Antioch us, in a spirit 
of bravado, rashly put to sea, Lysander defeated him not far from 

7 the city of Colophon. When he was despatched a second time 
from Sparta to take command of the Beet, be so captivated Cyrus 
that he had only to ask for money for the fleet and it flowed m 
promptly and abundantly. Again, when an Athenian fleet ol a 
hundred sad was anchored at Aegospotami, he watched for the 
moment when the sailors were dispensed to fetch water and procure 
provisions, and then captured their vessels. The following act is 

9 i, uniof of his justice. Autotycus, the pancratiast, whose statue I 
have seen in the Athenian Frytaneum, had a dispute about some 
niece of property with Eteoakns the Spartan. The latter was con- 
victed of putting forward an unjust plea ; but as the government ot 
Athens was at that time in the hands of the Thirty, and as Lysander 
had not yet quitted the city, Eteonicus was encouraged to have 
recourse to blows, and when Autolycus stood on his defence, 
Eteonicus baled him before Lysander. making quite cerium that the 
latter would give judgment in his favour. _ Hut Lysander decided 
that Eteonicus was in the wrong, and dismissed him with a rebuke. 

'><> Hut if these acts were honourable to Lysander, the following 
were disgraceful to him. He put to the sword Philodes the 
Athenian general at Aegqspotami, together with about four thousand 
Athenian prisoners, and did not wren accord them buna!, — 0 
favour which the Athenians granted to the Medes who landed at 
Marathon, and which King Xerxes vouchsafed to the Lacedaemonians 
themselves whn fell at Thermopylae, Hut he brought a still greater 
reproach on his country by the decernvirates which he established ra 

10 the cities, and by the Laconian governors. And whereas, warned 
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by nn Grade that avarice alone would prove the bane of Sparta, the 
Lacedaemonians were not accustomed 10 amass wealth' Lysander 
imbued them with a keen desire for it* For my part, adapting 
the Persian standard and judging by the Persian law, I am of 
opinion that Lysandcr did more harm than good 10 Lacedaemon- 

XXXIII 

1. In Halkrtus there is the tomb of Ly sander, and a shrine of 

the hero Ciscrops* son of Fandiun. Mount Tilphusius and the 

spring called Tflphusa arc distant just fifty furlongs from Halt- 
artus. The Greeks say that when the Arrives, along with the sons 
of Polymces, had captured Thebes, and Here caking Tiresias with 
some more of the spoil to the god at Delphi, Tiresias was athirst, 
and having drunk by the way of the spring Tilphusa, he gave up 

the ghost; and hL grave is at the spring. However, they say ^ 

that his daughter Manto was bestowed by the Arrives on Apollo, 
bun that at the god's command she crossed the sea to the district of 
Colophon in what is now Ionia, There she married Khaciu.% a 
Cretan. The rest of the history' of Tirestaa, the number of the 
years which he is recorded to have lived, how he was changed from 
a woman into a man, and how Homer in the Qdytity represents 
him as the only man of understanding in hell—all this every one 
has heard of, 2 r At Haliartus there is in the open air a sanctuary of 3 
the goddesses, whom they call Pnuddicuc {' esactors of punishment 
Here the HaliartUns swear, but the oath is not one that they take 
lightly. The sanctuary of these goddesses is al M ount T ilphusius. 
There arc temples in Haliartus without images and without roofs t 1 
could not even learn to whom these temples were erected* 

3, In the territory of Haliartus there is a river Lophis. It is 4 
said that the district being originally parched and waterless, one of 
the rulers went to Delphi and inquired bow they should find water 
in the land. The Pythian priestess commanded him to slay the 
first person he should meet on his return to Haltartua, Cn his 
arrival he was met by his son Lophis, and, without hesitation, he 
struck the young man with his sword The youth had life enough 
left to run about, and where the blood flowed water gushed from 
l he ground. Therefore the river is called Lophis, 

4- Alalcumenae is a small village situated just at the foot of a 5 
not very high mountain* Some say that the name is derived from 
AlalcomeneuSp an aboriginal* who brought up Athena. Others 
say that Alalcomcnia was one of the daughters of Ogygtis, On the 
level ground at some distance from the village rs a temple of Athena 
with an ancient ivory image, Sulla's treatment of Athens was f * 
harsh and alien to the Roman character, and his treatment af 
Thebes and Orchotiicnus was similar ; but he committed yet another 
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outrage at Alaicomenae by carrying off the very image of Athena. 
But after perpetrating these frantic outrages on Greek cities and 
Greek gods he was overtaken by the most loathsome of diseases; lice 
broke out over his body, and that was the miserable end of what 
the world had once esteemed his good fortune. Henceforth the 
7 sanctuary at Alaicomenae, bereft of its goddess, was neglected. In 
' m y time'another circumstance contributed to the dilapidation of the 
temple. A great strong ivy-tree growing on the walls loosened the 
minting of the stones and was rending them asunder. 5. Here, too, 
there flows a small torrent. They name it the Triton, because there 
is a story that Athena was brought up beside a river Triton, which 
they suppose to be this Triton, and not the river in Libya which 
issues from the Tritonian lake and falls into the Libyan Sea. 

XXXIV 

1. Before reaching Coronea from Alalcomenae you come to the 
sanctuary of Itonian Athena : the name is derived from I tonus, son 
of Amphictyon, and here the Boeotian» meet for their general 
assembly. In the temple there are bronre images of Itonian 
Athena and Zeus: they are works of Agoracrilus, a pupil and 
favourite of Phidias} and in my time they dedicated images of the 
3 Graces also. The following story is also told : — lodama, priestess 
of the goddess, entered the precinct by night, and Athena appeared 
to her; but on the goddess’s tunic was the head of the Gorgon 
Medusa, and when lodaroa saw it she was turned to stone. There¬ 
fore a woman places fire every day on the altar of lodama, and as 
she does so she says thrice in the Boeotian dialect that 1 0Jama is 
alive and asks for fine, 

1 2. Coronea contains the following notable objects. In the 

market place there is an altar of Hermes Epimclius (‘guardian of 
flacks ’}, and an altar of the Winds, A little lower down is a sanc¬ 
tuary of Hera with an ancient image, a work of Pythodorus the 
Theban, In her hand the goddess carries Sirens. For they 
say that the daughters of Achelous were induced by Hera to 
vie with the Muses in singing ; and the Muses, being victori¬ 
ous, are said to have plucked off the Sirens’ feathers, and to 
4. have made crowns for themselves out ©f them, 3. About forty 
furlongs from Coronea is Mount Libethrius, on which are images of 
the Muses and Nymphs, sutnamed Libcthrian. Also there arc 
springs like a woman's breasts, one named Libcthrias and the 
other Petra; and water like milk wells up from them, 

5 4, From Coronea to Mount Lftphystins and the precinct of 

Laphyslian Zeus is just twenty' furlongs. The image is of stone. 
They say that here, when Athamas was about to sacrifice Phrixus 
and Helte, the tarn with the golden fleece was sent by Zeus to the 
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children, and they escaped on die back of that mm, Higher up is 
a Hercules sumarned Bright-eyed: the Boeotians say that here 
Hercules came up bringing the hound of hell. As you go down 
from Laphystina to the sanctuary of Itonian Athene there is a 
river Pbalams which Ma into the Cephlskn Lake, 

5. Over against Mount Laphystiu> is Qmhomenu*, than which 6 
there is no more famous city in Greece. After rising to the highest 
pitch of prosperity it was doomed to experience a fall scarcely less 
complete than that of Mycenae and Delos. All that is known of 
its ancient history is this. They say that And reus* a son of the 
river Pencils, was the first person who settled here, and that the 
land was named Andreis after him. Being joined by Athamas he 7 
assigned to him f out of his own lands, the district round about 
Mount Laphysrius* together with what are now the lands of 
Coronea and Haliartus, Now Athmnas believed that he had no 
male children left For ho had himself bid violent hands on 
Learchus and Mdicertes; I -eucon had sickened and died ; and 
as to Phrixus, his father knew not whether he was alive or had 
left offspring* So Athamas adopted H.iliartns and Coronus, the 
sons of Thersander, the son of Sisyphus ; for Athamas was a 
brother of Sisyphus, But on the return from Colchis of Phiixus S 
himself or, according to others, of Presbon (the son of Phrixus, 
by the daughter of A«tes% the 50ns of Thersandtr allowed that 
the liousc of Athainaa belonged to Athamas and his descendants, 
while they themselves founded Haliartus and Coronea, for Athamas 
gave them a portion of the land. Before these event* Andrews had 9 
received from Athamas the hand of Euippc, daughter of Leucon, 
and a son Eteodes was bom to him. But, according to the 
local, tradition* Etcocles was a son of the rivet C.ephisus ; hence 
some of the poets in their verses call him Cephisades* 1 h is iq 
E tuocles, on coming to the throne, allowed the country to be still 
ca .1 led after Andrcus, but he instituted two tribes, of which be 
named the one CephisLas, and the other after himself When 
Atoms, son of Sisyphus, came to him, Eteodes gave him a small 
piece of land to dwell in, and the village was then called Almones, 
after Almus, but afterwards the name Qlmones prevailed, 

XXXV 

1. The Boeotians say that Eteodes was the first person who 
sacrificed to the Graces. Further, they know that he instituted three 
Graces ; but what names he gave them they do not remember. The 
Lacedaemonians,, on the other hand, say that there are two Graces, 
that they were established by Lacedaemon* son of I aygete, and 
that he gave them the names of Clsta and Phaenna l hose arc 2 
suitable names for Graces, and so are the names they go by at 
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Athena t for the Athenians also have worshipped from of old two 
Graces—A use and Hegemone. Carpo is the name, not of a Grace, 
hut of a Season : the other Season is worshipped along with Pan- 

3 cirosus by the Athenians under the name of Thallo. It was Lleocles 
of Orchomertus who taught us to pray to three Graces : and Angel ion 
and Tectaeus the sons of Dionysus, in making the image of Apollo 
for the 1 telians, placed three Graces in his hand. Moreover, at 
Athens, in front of the entrance to the Acropolis, there are also 
three Graces : and beside them mysteries are celebrated which are 

4 kept secret from the multitude. Paraph os is the firs, man we 
know of who sang of the Graces, but he gives no particulars as tn 
their numbers or names. I Homer, who also mentions the Graces, 
says that one was the wife of Hephaestus, and he simply calls her 
Grace, tie says, too, that <5leep> was a lover of Fasithea, [and 
in] the speech of Sleep this verse occurs :— 

Verily to give me one of the younger Graces. 

Hence some people have got a notion that Homer knew of other 

5 elder Graces also. But Hesiod in the Tkto$?tty {the authenticity 
’ of which I leave an open question), says that the Graces arc 

daughters of Zeus and Eurynome, and that their names^arc liuphro- 
..vne, Agtaid, and Thalia. The same account is to he found in the 
verses of Onomacritus, Aniiinachus, without mentioning the mmi- 
Ijcr or names of the Graces, says that they are the daughters ot 
Aegis and the Sun. Hern its ianas, the elegiac poet, differs from 
his predecessors thus far that he represents Persuasion as also one 
of the Grants. 

(i j, Who first represented the Graces naked, whether in sculp- 
ture or painting, I could not ascertain. Certainly ai an earlier 
time they me habitually represented draped both by sculptors 
and painters. Thus at Smyrna, in the sanctuary of the Nemeses 
above the images there are figures of the Graces in gold, a work 
of Bupalus ; and there is also at Smyrna in the Music Hall a paint¬ 
ing of a Grace by Apelles. Similarly at Pergamus, in the chamber 
7 of Attains, there are images of the Graces, also by Bupalus; and at 
what is called the Fythium there is a picture of them by Pythagoras 
of Paros, And Socrates, son of Sophroniscus, wrought images of 
the Graces in front of the entrance to the Acropolis. All these 
are draped. But later artists, I know not why, changed the mode 
of representing them. Certain it is that at the present day the 
Graces are represented naked both in sculpture and painting. 


XXXV J 

t. On the death of Etcodes the kingdom devolved on the 
house of Almus, Almus had two daughters, Chrysqgenift and 
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Chrya!, and tradition runs that Cbryse had by Ares a son Philyas, 
who when Eteock-s died childless, succeeded to the throne. The 2 
name of the whole country was now changed from Andreis to 
Phlegyantia; and besides the original city of Andreis Phlcgyas 
founded another city, named after himself, whither he gathered all 
me best warriors of Greece. 3. In course of time the reckless and 
darina Phiegyans renounced their contiection with Orchomemis and 
began to harry their neighbours, till at last they actually made a 
raid on the sanctuary at Delphi On that occasion Ph.lammon led 
a picked body of Arrives against them ; hot he fell in the battle^ he 
and his men. That the Phlegyans delighted in war beyond any of the 1 
Cir^u-ks is proved also by the lines in the Iliad about Ares and 
Tenor, the son of Ares:— 

The l\\Q were arming for battle to go forth to the Ephyrians 
Or to the great-hearted Phlegyan^ 

By the Ephymns the poet, I think, here means the Ephynans of 
Thesprotis. ’ But the god utterly overthrew the Phlcgyan race by 
continual thunderbolts and violent earthquakes ; and the survivors 
were wasted by a pesdkfiee, but a few oi them escaped lo I 

1. As Phtagysu had nu children he thus succeeded by CnryseSt a 4 
son of Poseidon by Chfysogenia* daughter of Almus. Chryse, had 
a son Mlnyas, after whom the people lie ruled over are still named 
Mmyans. ' So great were the revenues of Miuyas, that he mltdid his 
predecessors in riches, and he was the first man we know of who 
built a treasury to store his wealth In. It appears to be a character- S 
istic of the Greeks lo admire what they sec abroad more than what 
they see at burnt For while distinguished historians have given us 
the minutest descriptions of the Egyptian pyramids, they tivc lint 
even mentioned the treasury of Minyas and tile walls of liryns, 

which art* not a whit less wonderful. , . _ 

4. Mimas had a son Orchotnettus, in whose reign the city was « 
called Orchomc-nus and the people Ordwmenians; nevertheless 
they continued to be called Minyans also, to distinguish them troin 
the Orrhoim mans in Arcadia. To the court of King Orehnmcnu, 
came Hyettus from Argos, exiled from his native land for the 
mufdcr of Molurus son of Arlsbas, whom he had caught with his 
wedded wife, Orchomernis assigned to him all the land about what 
is now the village of Hyettus, together with the neighbouring 
territory. Hyettus is also mentioned by the author of the epic 7 
which the Greeks call the Gnat Eetse r— 

Bui Myettns slew M dartre, the dear son of Arisbas, 

In the ball ™ account of his w ife’s bed ; 

And tic left his home amd fled frum hoirtffc-brecdiftg Argos, 

Aad he came to Minyan Orchnmentis, and the hero 

Received Mm and gave him a share of his possessions, as was meet. 
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8 This Hyettus is the first man who is known to have exacted punas h- 
mint for adultery. Afterwards when Draco legislated for the 
Athenians, it was laid down in the code which he drew up during his 
term of office tha t vengeance inflicted on an adulterer should be one 
of the deeds to which no legal penalty was attached. So high 
did the dignity of the Minyans stand, that even Ndcui, son of 
Crethcus, king of Pylus, took a wife from Orchomenns, to wit 7 
Chloris, daughter of Amphion, son of lasius, 

XXXVII 

1. But it was fated that the race of Aim us should also become 
extinct; for Oreborncnus left no child, and so the kingdom devolved 
on Cly menus, son of Preston, son of Phrixus, Clymenus had sons, 
of whom the eldest was Erginus, next to him were Stmtius, Arrhon, 
and Pyleus, and youngest of all was A^eu-S* 

2. Clymenus was murdered at the festival of Oncbe&thn Poseidon 
by some Thebans who had flown into a rage at a trifle ■ and his 
eldest son Erginus succeeded to the throne. The new king and his 

i brothers immediately mustered a force and marched against Thebes. 
They gained a victory, and an agreement was then concluded that 
the Thebans should pay an annual tribute for the murder of 
Clymenus. But when Hercules had grown up at Thebes, the 
Thebans were freed from the tribute, and the Minyans suffered a 
great reverse in the war. So, seeing that his people were ground 

idovn to the lowest depths of misery, Erginus made peace with 
Hercules ■ but in the effort to retrieve his former wealth and his old 
prosperity he neglected everything else lIU, before he was a wane, he 
was fallen on A wifdess and childless old age. But when he had 
nnmssed wealth he desired to have children bom to him. So he 

4 repaired to Delphi and asked about children, and the Pythian 
priestess answered him m follows :— 

Ergiuttss, son of Clymtn.ua Presbanindcs, 

Late art thou come to seek far offspring, hut even now 
Put a new tip to the old plough-tree, 

3. So he married a young wife according to the oracle, and hod 
by her Traphonhss and Agamc-des. But Trophomus is said to have 

5 been a son of Apollo, and not of Erginus, and I believe it, and so 
does every one who has gone to inquire of the oracle of Trophonius. 
It is said tlmt when Trophomufl and Agamede* were grown up 
they became skilful at building sanctuaries for gods and palaces for 
men 1 for they built die temple at Delphi for Apollo and the 
treasury for Hyrieus. In the treasury they contrived that one of 
the stouts could be removed from the uulHde, and they always kept 
pilfering the hoard ; but Hyrieus was speechless, seeing the keys 
and all the tokens undisturbed, but the treasures steadily decreasing- 
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Wherefore over the coffers in which were his silver and gold lie set 6 
l raps, or at any rate some thing Lhat would hold fast any one w ho 
should enter and meddle with the treasures. So when Agamedes 
entered he was held fast in the snare; but Trophonius cut off his 
bead* lest ut daybreak his brother should be pul to the torture and 
he himself detected as an accomplice in the crime. The earth 7 
yawned and received Trophonius at that point in the grove ut 
I^hadea where is the pit of Agamedes* as it is called* with a 
monument beside it But the kingdom of Orchomcnus passed to 
Ascataphus and Icdmenus* said to be sons of Anjs. Their mother 
was Astyoche, daughter of Actor, son of Arens, son of CLymcnut 
Under their leadership the Mi cyans went lo the Trojan war. The s 
Orrhomenians also shared with the sons of t minis in the expedition 
to Ionia, They were driven from their homes by the Thebans, btu 
restored to Orchomenus by Philip, son of Amyntas. Bill it was 
ihcir fate to sink ever deeper into decay, 

XXXVIII 

u At Orchomenits there has been made - . * and of Dionysus; 
but the oldest sanctuary is that of the Graces. They worship the 
natural stones: most, and say that they fell to Eteoclcs from heaven. 
The artificial images were dedicated in my time, and they too are of 
stone. 2. There as also a fountain as Orchomenus which is worth - 
seeing: they go down into it to draw water. The treasury of Minyas, 
lhan which there no greater marvel cither in Greece or elsewhere, is 
constructed, as follow^;—It is made of stone: es iornr is circular,, eking 
10 a somewhat blunt lop* and they say that the topmost atone is the 
keystone qf the whole building, And there are graves of Altnyas 3 
and Hesiod They say that they recovered the hones of Hesiod in 
the following way. * A plague had fallen on man and beasp so they 
sent envoys to the gixL The Pythian priestess, they say* answered 
the envoys that their only remedy was 10 bring hack the bones 
of Hesiod from the land of Naupactus to the land of Orchmm-mus. 
The envoys next inquired in what part of the Kaupactian territory 
they should find the bones, and the Pythian priestess answered them 
again that a crow would show them the tpoi. So when the 4 
messengers had landed, they saw* it is said, a rock not far from the 
road with ihe bird perched on it; and they found the bones of 
Hesiod in a deft of the rock. And some elegiac verses are 
inscribed on the tomb 

A sera with the many cam-fields was his Huher-hintf hul after his 
death 

The land of the horse-bearing Minyaas holds ihe bones 
Of HcsiqUh whose glory will ri-c highest in Greece 
When men are judged by the test uf genius. 
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j 4. As to Actacon the Orchomenians tell the following story. 
A spectre with a stone in its hand ravaged the land, and when they 
inquired at Delphi, the god bade them find out anything that was 
left of Acta eon and bury it* He bade them also make a bronze 
likeness of the spectre* and clamp it with iron to a rock. This image 
so fastened I saw myself. They sacrifice to Actaeon as to a hero 
every year, 

G 5. Seven furlongs from OichoTnemis is a temple of Hercules 
with n imail image, Here are the springs of the river Mdas, which 
is another of the Steams that fall into the Cephisian Like. Most of 
the territory of Orchomtrnus is covered at any season by the lake; 
but in winter, when the south wind generally prevails, the mater 

7 encroaches still farther on the land. The Thebans say that rite 
river Cephisus was diverted by Hercules into the plain ol Orcho- 
memis, but that formerly it had passed out under the mountain info 
the sea, until Hercules blocked up the chasm through the mountain. 
But Horner knew that the Cephisian Lake existed of itself* and was 
not made by Hercules, and therefore he says:— 

Sldpiatf ta the Cephisian Lake. 

£ 6. And it is improbable that the Otchomenlans should not have 
found out the ebastit* and by breaking down the work erected by 
Hercules have restored to the Cephases its ancient passage, especially 
as they were opulent as late as the Trojan war. This is proved by 
Homer in the reply of Achilles to the ambassadors of Agamemnon v— 

Nor ail the wealth that flow's into OtrhruTKnnt, 

which clearly implies that even then the revenues of Qrchomenus were 
great. 

0 They say that Aaplcdon was abandoned by its inhabitants for 
lack of water. The name of the city is said to have been derived 
from Aspledim, a son of the nymph Midea and Poseidon. With 
this agree the versus of Chersias, an Onzhomenian — 

To Puseidun and famous Mldea 

Was bora a son Aspledon in the spacious city, 

xo The poetry of Chersias is now lost* but these verses also are 
quoted by Caliippus in the same work of his on Orchotneniis. The 
Drchomenians attribute to this Chersiaa the epigram inscribed on 
Hesiod's grave. 

XXXIX 

1. Towards the mountains the land of Orchomemis is bounded 
by FhocLs but in the plain it is bounded by Lebadea. This city 
originally stood on high groundt nnd was named Mtdea after the 
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mother or Aspledon; but when Lebadus came to it from Athens 
the people descended to the low ground, and the city was railed 
Lebadea after hitn. Who was his father, and why he came, they do 
not know; alt they know is that bis wife was Laonice. 2, In style 1 
and splendour the city is equal to the most flourishing cities in 
Greece. It is separated from the grove of Trophunius by <the river 
I (ercyna>. They say that Heruyna, while playing here with the Maid, 
the daughter of Demetui, had a goose in her arms, which she in¬ 
voluntarily let go. It tlew into a hollow cave and hid itself under a 
stone, and the Maid entered and caught the bird as it lay under the 
stone. They say that water (lowed from the spot where the Maid 
lifted up the stone, and that the river was therefore named Hcrcyna, 
There is a temple of Hercyna ot) the hank of the river, and in the j 
temple ts an image of a girl with a goose in. her aims. In the grotto 
arc the sources of the river and standing images, with serpents coiled 
round their sceptics. These images might be supposed to be 
Aesculapius and Health, but they may also be lrophoniua and 
Hercyna, for they think that serpents are as sacred to Trophonius 
as to Aesculapius. litsids the river is the tomb of Arecsilaus, whose 
bones are said to have been brought back from Troy by 1-eitus, 
The mos t celebrated thinp in the grove are a temple and.( 
image of Trophonius • the image resembles Aesculapius, and is 
by the hand of Praxiteles, There is also a sanctuary of 1 (cmeter 
$ untamed Koropa, and an image of Rainy Zeus in the ojkid aii. 

If we ascend to the oracle, and thence proceed forward on the 
mountain, we come to what is called the Maids Uiasc and a 
temple of King Zens, This temple they have left half finished, 
by reason either of its size or of a succession of wars. But in 
another temple there are images of Cron ns, Hera, and Zeus. There 
is also a sanctuary qf Apollo, 

4. As to the oracle, the procedure is as follows. When a man 3 
has resolved to go down 10 the uncle of Irophonins, he first of 
all lodges for a stated number of days in a certain building 
which is sacred to the Good Demon and Good Fortune. During 
his sojourn there he observes rules of purity, and in particular, 
refrains from warm baths. His bath is the river Hercyna , .uid .he 
gets plenty of flesh from the sacrifices; for he who goes down 
sacrifices both to Trophonius himself and to the children of 
Trophonius, also to Apollo, Cronus, Zeus sumamed King, 
Charioteer Hera, and Demfiter, whom they surname Europa, and 
say she was Trophonius' nurse. At every sacrifice a soothsayer 6 
is present, who inspects the inwards of Lhc victim, and, having done 
so, foretells the person descending whether Trophonius will receive 
him kindly and graciously. Now the inwards of all the other 
victims put together do not reveal the disposition of Trophonius 
so well as do those of a ram which, on the night when the man 
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gqe.i iJfiwt], they sacrifice over a pit, culling upon Agamedes. 
Though all the former sacrifices may have been favourable, it is 
no mutter unless the inwsrda of this ram tel! the same tale: tf 
they dt>, then the man goes down with good hope, The way in 
7 which he goes down is this. First of all* in the course of the night 
two burgess boys, about thirteen years old + lead him to the river 
Hcrcyna, and there anoint him with dll and wash him. These hoys 
are called Herniae: it is they who wash him and perform all need¬ 
ful offices for him. Next ho is led by the priests,, not at once to 
the oracle, but, to curtain springs of water! which are very near each 
Bother, \lctt he must drink what is called the water of Forgetful 
ness (Zt/fc), in order that he may forget everything he has hitherto 
thought of After that he drinks another water, to wit, the water of 
Memory, whereby he remembers what he sees down below. Then 
after having beheld the image which they say Daedalus made fit is 
not shown by the priests except to finch as are about tu visit Tro 
phonius), having seen and worshipped it and prayed, he comes to 
the oracle clad Ln a linen tunic girt with ribbons and shod with 
9 boots of the country. 5, The oracle is above the grove on the 
mountain. It is surrounded in a circle by a basement of white 
marble, the circumference of which is about that of a threshing-floor of 
the smallest size, and the height less than two ells. On the basement 
are set bronze spikes connected by cross-tails, which are also 
of bronze^ and there arc gates in the railing. Inside the enclosure 
is n chasm in the earth, not a natural chum, but built in the exacted 
to atyle of masonry. The shape of this structure is like that of a pot 
tor baking bread in, Its breadth across may be guessed four 
ells, while iib depth cannot he estimated at more than eight There 
is no passage leading down to the bottom ; but when a man goes to 
Trophonius they bring him a narrow and light ladder. When he 
has descended he sees a hole between the ground and the masonry 3 
the breadth of the hole appeared to be two spans and its height one, 
11 So he lays himself on his back on the ground, arid holding in hii 
hand barley cokes kneaded with honey, he thrusts his feet first into 
the hole and follows himself, endeavouring 10 get his kneel through 
the hole, IVbcn they are tbrought the rest of his body is im¬ 
mediately dragged efter them and shoots in h just as a man might be 
caught and dragged down by a swirl of a mighty and rapid river. 
.OtlCt they are inside the shrine the future is not revealed to all in one 
and the same way, but to one it is given m see, and to another to 
hear. They return through the same aperture feet foremost. They say 
that none of those w ho wem down died, except one of Demetrius' 
bodyguard* who, they say + observed none of the rules of the sanctuary, 
and went dawn, not to consult the god, but in the hope of currying 
ulf gold and silver from the -illfine, it is satd that his dead body 
appeared at another place, and was not cast out at the sacred open- 
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fn g There are other stories about the fellow, but I have told the 
d^i: ^Vhen a man has come up from Trophonius the priests 13 
take him in hand again, And set him on what is called the chair of 
Memory, which stands not far from the shrine; and, being seated 
there, he is questioned by them as to ah be saw and heard. On 
being informed, they hand him over lo his friends, who carry him, 
still overpowered with fear, and quite unconscious of himself and 
Ins surroundings, to the building where he lodged before, the house 
of Good Fortune and the Good Demon. Afterward^ however, he 
mil have all his wits as before, and the power of laughter will come 
back to him. I write not from mere hearsay: I have myself con- M 
suited Trophomus, and have seen others who have done so, -VII 
who have gone down to Trophonius mo obliged to set up a tablet 
containing a record o| all they heard or saw. The shield of Aristo- 
menes still remains here: its history has been given by me above. 


XL 

i. This oracle was formerly unknown to the Boeotians : they 
discovered Et on the following occasion. No min had fallen for 
more than a year, so they despatched envoys to Delphi from every 
city. When they asked a remedy for the drought, the Pythian 
priestess hade them go to Trophonius at Lebadea and get the cure 
from him, Bui when they were come lo Lehadea, And could not j 
find the oracle, Soon of Acraephnium T the oldest of the envoys, saw 
a swarm of bees, <aiid he advi$ed> that they should follow the tiecs 
wherever they went. Straightway ho observed the bees flying into 
the earth here* and <followed> them to the oracle They say chat 
this Saon learned from Trophonius the ritual and observances as they 
are now practised 

z. Of the works of Daedalus there are two In Boeotia, the image j 
of Hercules at Thebes, and the image of Trophonius at Lebade*. 
There are two other wooden images by him in Crete, namely, a 
tin to mart is at Qlus and an Athena at Cnosus, At Cnosus there is 
also Ariadne's Dance, which Homer mentions in the //iW, wrought 
in relief on white marble. At Delos, too* there is a small wooden 
image of Aphrodite: time has damaged the righi luind* and instead 
of feet the lower end of the image is square. I am persuaded that 4 
Ariadne received this image from Daedalus* and took it with her 
from home when she followed Theseus ; and the Delians -ay that 
when Theseus was bereft of Ariadne he dedicated the wooden image 
of the goddess in the Delian Apollo, Iest by bringing it home with 
him he should be drawn into remembering Ariadne, and ibu^ find the 
sorrowja of his love fur ever new- I know no other extant works of 
Daedalus: for ibe images which were dedicated by the Argives in 
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the sanctuary of Hera, and those which were brought from Omphnee 
to Gek in Sicily, have vanished in the course of ages. 

5 j. Next to Lcbadea is Chaeronta. The city was called Amt of 
old They say that Arne W 3 £ a daughter of Aeolus, and that 
another city in Thessaly was also called after her, but that the 
present name of the city is derived from Chaeron, whom they allege 
to be a son of Apollo by Them, daughter of Phyla*. This is 
attested also by the author of the epic poem, the Grmt 

<j And Phylas wedded a daughter of famed lotaus, 

Lipephifc: in form she was like the Olympian goddesses. 

And she bore him a son HippOte* Lti die halls. 

And lovely Thero, like the moonbeam5. 

And Them fell into the arms of Apollo* 

And she bore migh ty r Chaerpa + the tuner of steeds. 

Homer, it seems to me* knew that Chaeronea and I-chadea were 
already so called in his Lime, but purposely employed the old names 
for them, just as he spoke of the river Egypt, not the Mile. 

7 4, In the territory of Chacronca there are two trophies which 

the Romans under + Sulla set up for their victory over the army of 
Mithridates under Taxilus. But Philip, the son of Amyntas, set up 
no trophy, neither at Cloeronea nor for any other victory that he won 
over barbarians or Greeks ' t for it was not a Macedonian custom to 
3 erect trophies. It is said by the Macedonians that Car anus, 
reining in Macedonia, defeated in bottle Clsseus, a neighbouring 
chief Chtan lis set up a trophy of his victory in the Argive way; 
but they say that a lion came from Olympus and upset the trophy, 
$ [and] vanished , , . and that it was unwise of Ciuanus to incur the 
mortal liatred of the barbarians round about; for that neither 
Caranus himself nor any king of Macedonia after him ought to set 
up a trophy if they were ever to win the goodwill of their nesgh- 
Ijouri A proof of this story U that Alexander set up no trophies, 
neither for the conquest of Darius nor for his Indian victories. 

!□ 5, As we approach the city we see the common lomb of the 

Thebans who fell in the bottle with Philip. No inscription is carved 
on I he tomb, but a lion is placed on it, perhaps in allusion to the 
spirit of the men. The reason why there is no inscription I take to 
be that their fortune did not match their valour, 
n 6 . The god whom the Chaeroieans honour most h the sceptre 
which Homer says Hephaestus made for Zeus, and Zeus gave to 
Hermes, and Hermes to Pel ups* and Pelops bequeathed to 
Airbus, and Atrctts to Thyeste% from whom Agamemnon had it* 
This sceptre they worship, naming \l a spear; and that there 
is something divine about It is proved especially by the distinction 
i2 it confers on its owners. The ChatrrDTieans say that it was found 
on the borders of their territory and of Panopeus in Phocis, 
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and tIxai the Phocians found gold along with it, but thai they 
themselves were glad 10 get the sceptre instead of the gold. 

I am persuaded it was brought to Phoris by Elect ra* daughter 
of Agamemnon. There is no public temple built for it, but the man 
who acts as priizsE keeps the sceptre in hk house lor the year ■. and 
sacrifices are offered to it daily, and a tabic is set beside it covered 
with all sorts of flesh and cakes. 

XLI 

i- Or a][ the objects which poets have declared and obsequious 
public opinion ha* believed to be works of Hephaestus, none is 
genuine save the sceptre of Agamemnon. True it is that in the 
temple of .Apollo at Patara the Lychnis show a bronze howl, which 
they allege to be a votive offering of Telepbus and a work of 
Hephaestus : probably they were not aware that the Ilr5t to fuse 
bronze were two Samians. Theodoras and Rhoecus, The Patreans a 
in Achaia give out that the chest which Eurypylus brought from 
Ilium is a work of Hephaestus., but they do not, in fact, produce it 
for inspection. 2 . There is a city Amathus in Cyprus, in. which 
there is an ancient sanctuary of Adonis and Aphrodite. They say 
that in it is preserved ibe necklace which was originally given to 
IIanaemia, but was called the necklace of Eriphyte, because she 
accepted it as a bribe to betray her husband. The necklace was 
dedicated at Delphi by the sons of Phegeus; how they acquired it 
I have already shown in my account of Arcadia. But it was carried 
off hy the Phocian tyrants. Nevertheless 1 do not think thru it Is in 3 
the sanctuary of Adonic at AmatbuE* For the necklace at Amathus 
is of green stones fastened together with gold ; but Homer in the 
Odjwty says that the necklace which was given to Eriphyle was 
made of gold. The passage runs thus 

Whn took precious gold as the price of her dear lord/ 

Not that Homer was ignorant of the necklaces composed of various 4 
materials. Thus in the speech of Eumaeus to Ulysses before 
Teleitmchus has returned to the court from Pylus, he says:— 

There came a cunning- man to the house of my father 
W\th a gulden neckLine, aud it was strung at intervals with amber 
beads. 

Again, among the gifts which Penelope received from the wooers he 5 
has represented Eurymachus giving her one ? — 

And straightway Enrymachns brought a ncL-klacq, cunningly wrought, 
t1olden T strung with amber 3>cad% like the stm. 

But he does not say that Eriphyle received a necklace curiously 
VGU 1 
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wrought of gold and stones. Probably, therefore, the sceptre is the 
only work of Hephaestus. 

6 3. Above the city is a crag called Petrachus. They profess 

that here Cronus was beguiled when he received from Rhea a 
stone instead of Zeus; and there is a small image of Zeus 

y on the top of the mountain. Here in Chaeronea they distil 
unguents from certain flowers, to wit, the lily, the rose, the 
narcissus, and the iris. These unguents are balms for the pains of 
men- The unguent of roses, if you smear it on wooden images, 
keeps them from tutting. The iris grows in marshes: it is as luge 
as a lily, but is not white, and does not smell so sweet. 
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i ■ It is well known that the port gf Phocis round about Tkhorea 
and Delphi received the name of Fhocis at a very remote rime from 
a man of Corinth, Phoctis, son of Grnytsan ; and not many years 
afterwards, when a body of Acginetans under Fhocus, son of Abacus. 
]iad sailed to the country, the name came into general ose as the 
designation of the whole region now known as Fhocis. Opposite to z 
Pclopcmncse, and in the direction of UoeoTm r Phocis reaches to the 
sc,!, touching it on the one side at Cirrha, the port of Delphi, and on 
the other at the city of Anticyra. But in the direction of the 
Lamian Gulf the Hypocnettudiaji Locrumfl Intervene between Fhocis 
and the coast - f for their territory bounds fhocis in this direction, 
scarp iiea lying lieyond Elates, while Opus and its port Cynus are 
situated beyond Hyampolis and Abac. 

i. The most Cameras passages in the general history of the 3 
Phocians are these, They toot part in the Trojan war, and before ' 
Ttie Mede marched against Greece, they waged war with the Thessa¬ 
lians, in the coarse of which they performed some memorable exploits, 
f or at Hyampolis, where they expected that the Thessalians would 
invade their country, they buried earthen water-pots in the ground, 
heaped soil over them, and then awaited the Thessalian cavalry. The 
Thessalians, not being apprised of the Phocian stratagem, rode their 
horses blindly on the water-pots, 'rhen crash went the horses’ legs 
into the pots, the horses were lamed, and their riders were 
Slaughtered or thrown. But when the Thtssaluuis, tnore eva^pemted 4 
Ilian ever at the Fhocums, mustered out of all their cities and look 
the fidd against them, the latter, greatly alarmed at the Thessalian 
armament, and especially at the multitude of their disciplined cavalry, 
.sent to Delphi to pray the god that they might escape the impend 
mg danger. They received an orade :— 

1 will set a morta] njid an immortal tn fight. 

And r will give victory to both, especially to the mortal 
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5 3. When this oracle was repotted to them, the Phocians sent out 
:u'i officer, named Gelo, with three hundred picked men in the 
direction of the enemy. Night was falling, and his orders were 
to observe the Thessalians as quietly as he could, to return to 
headquarters by the least known lath, and nqt to act on the 
offensive. These picked men, with their captain Gclo, were 
destroyed hy the Thessalians, who trampled them under the 

6 hoofs of their horses and sabred them to a man. The blow 
struck such consternation into the Phodan camp, that they gathered 
together their women and children, and all their movable property, 
together with their raiment, their gold and silver, and the images 
of their gods, and having made a vast pyre, they left thirty men in 

7 charge, with orders that if it went ill with the Phocians in the 
battle they were first to put the women and children to the sword, 
then place them and the valuables, like sacrifices, on the pyre set 
fire to it, and then seek death themselves, either at each others 
hands or bv charging Iioeiic on the 1 hessalian cavalry. Hence all 
ruthless resolutions arc named by the Greeks ‘ Phodan despair 
4, On that occasion the Fhociam immediately marched out against 

S the Thessalians- The horse was commanded by Daiphantes of 
1U ampul is, the foot by Rhocus of Amlirosus. hut the command- 
in. chief was held by a soothsayer, <Tdlias> the Elean, and on him 
.jthe Phocmns rested their hopes. When they joined liattie, the 
Phodan' had in their mind’s eye the Me they had reserved for 
their women and childen; they saw, too, that their own lives 
trembled in the balance; hence they performed prodigies of valour, 
and with the favour of the gods they won the most glorious victory 
10 of the age. Then all Greece understood the oracle that Irad been 
vouchsafed to the Phocmns by Apollo. For the word invariably 
given in battle by the commanders was, on the Thessalian side, 
Itunian Athena, and on the Phodan side, Phocus, from whom the 
Phocians took their name- From the fruits of this victory the 
Phocians sent votive offerings to Apollo at Delphi, consisting of 
statues of TeObUS the soothsayer, and of the other generals who led 
them in the fight, together with images of local heroes. These 
statues and images were by Aristomedon, an Aigivc. 

«i 5. Afterwards the Phocians again hit upon a stratagem quite as 
ingenious as their former ones. For when the armies lay encamped 
over against each other at the pass leading into l'hocis, five hundred 
picked Phocians waited till the moon was full, then rubbed them¬ 
selves over with chalk, and putting on white armour over the chalk 
fell upon the Thessalians by night. It is said that a great slaughter 
was wrought among the Thessalians, who deemed this night affair 
too weird to be an attack of the enemy. It was the Elcsti Tellias 
who instigated the Phocians to play this trick also on the Thes¬ 
salians. 
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i. When the Persian army 1 crossed into Europe it is said that 
the rhodani were compelled lo side with the Persian klng T but 
that they deserted from the Mede* and ranged themselves on the 
Greek ?ide at the battle of Fla taco, At a inter time it came to 
pa^s that they were lined by the Amphictyom* I am rumble to 
discover the tmth of the matter, whether the fine was really incurred 
by misconduct, or whether the Thessalians wreaked their old 
grudge by causing the fine lo be inflicted on the Phocians, The a 
amount of the fine dismayed them; hut llsilomclus, son of 
Theotimus. a Phocian of the highest rank, a native of I^edon in 
Fhocis, took them in hand, showed that to pay the money was 
beyond their power, and endeavoured to persuade them to seiftv the 
sanctuary at 1 fcelphi Amongst other specious arguments he asserted 
that Athens and Lacedaemon had always been favourable to them, 
and that if the Thebans or any one else went to war with them, 
their valnur and treasure would secure them the victory. The j 
majority of the Phocian people listened without reluctance to the 
proposals oT FhElomdus, perhaps because God had unsettled their 
judgments or because it was their nature to think more of gain than 
godliness. 2, The seizure of Delphi by the Fbocians took place 
when Heradidcs was president at Delphi, and Agathncles was archon 
3 i Athens, in the fourth year of the hundred and fifth Olympiad, in 
which Proms of Cyrene won the foot-race. No sooner had (hey 4 
seized the sanctuary than the best mercenary troops In Greece 
Hooked to their standards; and die Thebans, who had been 
estranged from them before* now openly declared war. They fought 
for ten years without a break ; and in this long war the Phoebus 
and their mercenaries were often victorious and often victory 
inclined to the side of Thebes, But in an engagement at the town 
of Neon the I'hodans were routed, and in the flight Philomelus cast 
himself down a high precipice and expired. It chanced that 
this was the very punishment to which the Amphictyons had con 
dc mixed the robbers of the temple, 3. After his death the command 5 
was conferred by the Phocians on Onoma rebus. Bui Philip, son of 

Amyntas, joined the Thebans, and was victorious in the engage¬ 
ment, Otiomarchuj fled and made his way to the sea, where he 
was shot down by his own men, who imputed thetr defeat to his 
cowardice and incapacity 4- Such was the end of the ill- 6 
starred Onomarchus His brother Fhaylus was elected to the 
supreme command. Scarcely* <it is sasd r > bad he entered on 
the command when he saw a vision In a dream, and it was this. 
Amongst Apollo's votive offerings was a bronze effigy of a 
mouldering <corp&c> f the flesh all wasted away, nothing left but 
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the bones. It was said by the Delphians to be an offering of 
Hippocrates the physician, in his dream Fhaylus thought 

that hu resembled this effigy; and immediately he was attacked by 

7 a wasting sickness that fulfilled the augury of the dream, 3. On his 
death the supreme power in Phocis devolved on his son Phalaecus, 
who being accused of embezzling some of the sacred treasures was 
depucsed. He sailed to Crete with a detachment of the mercenaries 
and with such of the Phocians as cast in their lot with him There 
he sal down before Cydonia, which had refused his demand for 
money. But he lost most of his army and perished himself. 

Ill 

i» In the ninth year after the seizure of the sanctuary Philip put 
an end to the Fhocian, o^ as it is also called, the Sacred War: this 
was when Theophslus was archon at Athens, in the first year of the 
hundred and eighth Olympiad, in which PoSydes of Cyrenc won the 
foot-race. a. The tides of Phocis were taken and razed to the 
ground : they were Lilaea, Hynmpulu, Anticym, Paiapnuuuii, P.mo- 

2 pens, and Daubs. These cities were renowned of old, ehietiy through 
the verse* of Homer. Others again — Eruchus, Cbaradm, Amphiclen, 
Keon, Tithronkini, and Dry mnea—became more gen era] iy know] s in 
Greece from having been burned down by the army of Xerxes, The 
other cities, with the exception of Platen, were previously unknown 
To fame* namely, Phocian Trachia, Fhocian Mcdeon r Echedainiit, 
Ambrosu^ l^edon + Phlygonium, and St iris. All the cities I have 
enumerated were now levelled with the ground, and their inhabitants 
dispersed in villages : Abac alone was excepted, because its inhabit¬ 
ants had kept clear of sacrilege, and had taken no part either in the 

3 seizure of the sanctuary' or in the war. The Fhodnns were also 
deprived of their share in the Delphic sanctuary and in the general 
assembly of Greece, and their votes were transferred by the Am phi t- 
tyoni to the Macedonians. In course of time, however, the cities of 
Phocis were rebuilt, and the inhabitants were brought back from the 
villages to the homes of their fathers, though some cities were not 
rebuilt because they had always been weak, and were then too poor 
to afford it. It was the Athenians and Thebans who brought hack 
the Phoebus before the overthrow of the Greeks at Chauronea j. 

4 The Phocians took part in the battle of Chaeroneo, and afterwards 
they fought at Lamia and Crimnon against the Macedonians under 
Antipater. In repelling the Gauls and the Celtic host, none of the 
Greeks were more strenuous than the Phocians; for they felt that 
they draw sword for the god of Delphi, and they wished, too, I 
suppose, to wipe out the old stains on their honour. Such were 
the memorable deeds of the Fhorians. 
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IV 

i. It is twenty furlongs from Chaeronca to Panopens, a city of 
Phocis, if dry it can be called that has no government offices, no 
gymnasium, no theatre, no a Market -place, no water conducted to a 
fountain, and where the people live En hovels, just like highland 
shanties* perched on the edge of a ravine Yet its territory is marked 
off by boundaries from that of its neighbours, and it even sends 
members to the Fbocian parliament. The inhabitants say that the 
city got its name from the father of Epeus, and that they themselves 
are not Phodans, but arc descended from PhEcgyans who fled to 
PhocLs from the land of O reborn enus. Viewing the ancient circuit 2 
of Panopeus, we guessed it to be just seven furlongs in extent ; and 
we were reminded of Homers verses about Tityus, where he speaks 
of the city of the Panopeans with its fair ilandng-grouuds, and how in 
the fight for the dead.body of Patroclus he says that Scbedins, son of 
Iphitus, who reigned over the Phoebus and was slain by Heetor ? 
dwelt in Panopeus. It seemed to me that the reason why the king 
dwelt here was the fear of the Boeotians, for the easiest pass from 
Boeoha iinlo Fbocis is at this [joint; so the king lived here and used 
Panopeus as a garrisoned fort But I could nor understand why j 
Homer spoke of the fair dancing-grounds of Panopeus till it was 
explained tu mu by the women whom the Athenians call Thyiads. 

2. These Thyiads are Attic women who go every' other year with 
the Delphian women to Parnassus, and there hold orgies in 
honour of Dionysus, It is the custom for these Thyiads to 

dance at various places 00 the raid from Athens, and one of these 
places is Pan opens. Thus the epithet which Homer applies to 

Panopeus seems to allude to the dance of the Thyiads. j. At 4 
Panopeus there is beside the read a small building of unbumt 
brick, and in it is an image of Pentelie marble* which some say is 
Aesculapius and others Prometheus, In proof of the latter view 
they produce evidence. At the edge of the ravine He two atones, 
each big enough to load a cart. Their colour h that of day, not an 
earthy day, but such as you would find in a ravine or a sandy tor¬ 
rent ; and they smell very' like the flesh of a man. They say that 
these stones are remains of the clay out of which the whole race of 
man was moulded by Prometheus. 4, Here at the ravine is also 5 
the tomb of Tityus. The eirtumJerence of the mound is just 
about a third of a furlong. They say that the verse of the Qifytsey— 

Lying on the ground ; fund he lay over nine roods, 

does nut refer to the ske of Tityus, but that Nine Roods was <the 
namt> of the place where he was laid, CEeen of Magnesia, the chy 6 
beside the Hermus, used to aver that people who have nut happened 
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tn the collide of their own lives to see extraordinary sights are incredu¬ 
lous about marvels. Whereas ho himself, he said, believed that 
Tityus and others had been just as tradition describes them. For 
he chanced, he tells us, to be in Cadiz, and he sailed away from the 
island with the rest of the multitude in obedience to the command 
of Hercules, and when they came back to Cadu they found a man 
of the sea stranded on the beach ; that man, said he, covered just 
five roods, and he was burning, for Cod had struck him with a 
thunderbolt So said Cleon. 

? 5; About seven Furlongs from Panopeus is Daubs. The people 

of Daubs are not many, but to this day they are still reputed the 
tallest and strongest in Phocis. They say that the city got its name 
from a nymph Haul is* a daughter of the Cephisus., But others say 
that the sire of the city was a thicket, and that woody or shaggy places 
(ilastii) were called (faula by the ancients* and that, they say, is why 
Aeschylus called the heard of Glaucus* the Anthcdunian, a 

ft Jaw/cr. 6. Here in Paulis the women are said to have dished up 
to Tereus his own boy T and this was the beginning of pollutions at 
table among mankind The hoopoe into which, as the story goes* 
Tereus was changed, is a bird a little bigger than a quail, and the 

9 feathers on its head rise in the lomi of a crest. It is wonderful that 
in this country swallows neither lay eggs nor hatch them; indeedj a 
swallow would not even build its nest on the roof of a house. The 
Phociarur say that even in her bird-form Philomela has a dread of 
Tereus and of Tereus 5 native land At Daulis there is a sanctuary 
of Athena with an ancient image : the still older wooden image is 
said by the Daulians bo have been brought by Proem; from Athens. 

10 7 + In the land of Paulis there is a place called Tronis, where 
there is a shrine of the hero-founder. Some say that this hero is 
XanthipjHis, a famous warrior ; but others say that he is Phocus, son 
of Omytion, son of Sisyphus. However that may be* he is wor¬ 
shipped every’ day, and the Fhocians bring victims, and the blood 
they pour through a hole into the grave* hut the flesh it is their 
custom to consume on the spot 


V 

1. There is a way up through Daulis to the top of Parnassus; 
the ascent is longer than that front Delphi, but not so difficult. 
Ketuming from Daulis to the straight road to Delphi, and going 
forward, you come to a building on the left of the road called the 
Fhocieum, where the deputies from all the Phocian rides meet. 

2 The edifice is large. In the intenor Are pillars running along the 
length of the building, and from these pillars steps rise to each wall 
On these steps the Phocian deputies sit. At the end of the 
building there are neither pillars nor steps, but images of Zeus, 
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Athene and Hera. Zeus is seated on a throne, Hera is represented 
standing on his rights and Athena on his left, 

2, Going on from here you will come to what is called the j 
Cleft Way* On this mad was perpetrated Oedipus' murder of hss 
father. It Ms deemed, apparently, that memorials of the woes of 
Oedipus should be left ah over Greece. At his birth they ran 
goads threw his ankles, and exposed him on Mount Cfthaeron in 
the land of TkUaea. He was nurtured at Corinth and in the country 
about the Isthmus; and Phoets and the Cleft Way were stained 
with the blood of hi-- murdered father. Thebes by til! more famous 
fnt the wedlock of Oedipus and the crime of Eteocles. To Oedipus a 
the Cleft Way and the dark deed he did l here wure the beg inning 
of sorrow. The tombs of Latus and of the servant why attended 
hint are a? the very middle of the place where the three reads meet: 
unhewn stones are heaped upon them- They say that Damasistratus, 
king of Hataea, found the bodies lying and buried them. 

3 + From this point the high mad to Delphi grows steeper and g 
more difficult to a man on foot. Many and diverse arc the tales 
told about Delphi, and still more about the oracle of Apollo. For 
they say that in the most ancient times the oracle was an oracle of 
Earth, who appointed Daphnia, one of the nymphs of the mountain, 
to be her prophetess at the oracle. In a certain Greek poem called 6 
and attributed to Musaeus, son of Antiopbemus, it is said 
that the oracle belonged to Poseidon mid Earth in Louuuon, that 
Earth gave the oracles in person, but tliat Poseidon employed a 
certain Fyrcon to give the oracles. The verses run thus :— 

And btnaghrway the Earth goddess spake a wise worth 
And with her Pyre OH* the attendant nf she famed Earth-shaker. 

In after time, they say, Earth resigned her share to Themis, and 
Themis mode a present of it to Apollo, and Apollo gave Poseidon 
the island of QUauria ofF Troeaen in exchange for the oracle. I 7 
have also heard that shepherds feeding their flpcks lit upon flu 
oracle, and that they were inspired by the vapour, and prophesied 
at the prompting of Apollo* 4. Hut the most generally received 
opinion is that Phemonoe was the first prophetess of the god, and 
hrsi ssmg in hexameters. But Boco, a woman of the country, 
in a hymn which she composed for the Delphian^ says that the 
erode of the god was instituted by Qk-n and others who came 
from the land of the Hyperboreans, and that Olun was the first to 
give oracles and sing in hexameters. The verses of lloeo run g 
thus :— 

Here verily a mindful oracle was established 

By Pagasus and divine Agyieus, sons of the Hyperbareuni ; 

and in enumerating other Hyperboreans she names Olen at the end 
of the hymn :— 
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And Glen, who was the Erst prophet of Phoebus, 

And first composed n song in undent vene^ 

But as far back as tradition goes St mentions no other man f but 
only women as the mouth-pieces of the oracle, 

g 5, They say that the most andeni temple of Apollo was made 
of laurel, and that the boughs were brought from the laurel in 
Tempt, This temple must have been in the shape of a shanty. 
The Delphitans say that the second temple was made by bees out 
of wax and feathers, and that it was sent to the Hyperboreans by 

10 Apollo. Another story is that the temple was built by a mart of 
Delphi named PteraSi and that hence the temple got its name 
from its builder. They say that a city in Crete was named Aptanid 
after this Fleras* with the addition of a letter. As to the story that 
they made a temple out nf the fern that grows on the mountains 
by twining the stalks together while they were still fresh and green, 

11 L do not admit it for a moment Touching the third temple. It is 
no marvel that it was made of bronze* since Acrisius made a bronze 
chamber for his daughter j and the Lacedaemonians have a 
sanctuary of Athena of the Bronze House to this day J and the 
Forum at Rome, a miracle of size land style* has a roof of 
bronze. So it cannot be improbable that Apollo should have bad 

12 a temple of bronze. However, ns to the rest of the legend, I do 
not believe that the temple was a work of Hephaestus,, nor the 
story about the golden songstresses which the poet Pindar mentions 
in speaking of this particular temple :— 

And from above the gable 
Sang charmer* all nf gold. 

Here, it seems to me r Pindar merely imitated the Sirens in Homer, 
Again* ns to the way m which the temple vanished* I found that 
accounts differed. Some say it fell into a chasm in the earth, others 

13 that it was melted down by fire. The fourth temple was built by 
ITopbonlus and Agamedes* and tradition siys that it was made 
qf stone. But it was burnt down when Enddldcs was archon at 
Athens, in the first year of the fifty-eighth Olympiad* in which 
Diugnetus of Crotona was victorious. The present temple was built 
for the god by the Amphictyons out of the sacred treasures : the 
architect was Spinthams of Corinth. 


VI 

1 * They say that the oldest city here was founded by Pamasus, 
son of a nymph Cleodonu Like other heroes* as they are called* he 
is credited with a divine and a human father, his divine lather 
being Poseidon* his human father being Cleopompus. They say 
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tb.it Mount Parna&sus and the Parnassian glen were named after h im 
Further, the taking of auguries from the' flight of birds is said to 
have been an invention of Parnasus. j. This city is said to have ; 
been flooded by the rains that fell in Deucalion's time; but the 
people who were able to escape the storm were led safe to iht 
peai® of Pa *nMSUS by the howling of wolves, these beasts acting as 
t\wr guides, and therefore they called the city which they founded 
Lycorea. A different legend is that Apollo had a son Lycorus by a 3 
nymph Corycia, and that the city of Lycorea was named after 
Lyranis, and the Corydan cave after the nymph. Another legend 
ts Hyamus, son of I .ycorns T had a daughter Celaeno, and that 
Deiplius, from whom the present name of the city is derived T was a 
son of Cdaeno and Apollo. Some will have it that there was a man 4 
Castnlius, an aboriginal, who had a daughter Thyia, and that she 
was the first priestess of Csonysu^ and held orgies in honour of the 
god ; and they say that afterwards all women who rave in honour of 
Dionysus have been called Thyiads after her T At any rate, Ddphus 
is believed by them to have been a son of Apollo and Thyia, 
Others say his mother was Mulaena, a daughter of Cephisus. 

3. In after time the people round about called the city Pytho as 5 
wdl as Delphi as Iiotner has done in the list of the Phocians, 
Those who would find genealogies for everything think that Fythes 
was a son of Delphus, and that from bis reign the city got the name 
of Pytho, But the prevalent tradition is that he whom Apollo shot 
with his arrows rotted away here, and that hence the city got the 
name of Pytho,, for the word meaning to rot was in those days 
Jnifhrjt&n / and therefore Homer represented the island of the 
Sirens as full of bones, because the men who listened to their song 
rotted away (tfurhanto). He whom Apollo slew is said by the poets 6 
to have been a dragon set by Earth to guard the oracle But it is 
also said that he was am over-bearing son of Criusi, a chieftain of 
Euboea, and that he rifled the sanctuary of the god and the houses 
of wealthy men. But when he marched against Delphi the second 
time the Delphians besought Apollo to ward off the impending 
danger, and Phemonoe, who was then the prophetess, gave them y 
the following oracle in hexameter verse; — 


At cIofc quarters Phoebus will shtxu a grievous shaft a( the man 
Who robs Parnassus ; and men of Crete 

Shall cleanse his hands from blood \ and the glory shall never die. 


VII 

i- 1 1 seems that from the beginning the sanctuary at Delphi has 
been the object of innumerable plots. Thus it was attempted by 
the Euboean robber whom I have mentioned above, and some yeans 
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afterwards it was attempted by the Phkgyan rare; also hy Pyrrhus, 
S0M of Achilles, by a division of the army of Xerxes* by the Phociati 
chiefs (whose attacks on the treasures of the god wore the most 
prolonged and determined ) 7 and, by t ti e GaHiu host, it was destined, 
too, not to escape the all - comprehensive disdain of Xero, who 
robbed Apollo of five hundred bronze statues of gods and men 

together, _ r 

□ 5. They say that the most ancient contest and the one tor which 

prizes were first offered, was the singing of a hymn in honour of the 
god. Chiysothemk of Crete sang and won the prize : it was his 
lather Carnwnor who is -aid to have purified Apollo. After Chty- 
sofbtrmi'-i they say that PhibnuiioQ won the prize for singing, and 
after him his son Thamyrn. But Orpheus, they say. gave himself 
such airs on account of the mysteries, and was ^together so proud 
that he would not enter the lists ; and Musaeus, who Laid himself 
j out to copy Orpheus, followed his example. They say that Eleuthur 
won a Pythian victory by his strong sweet voice alone, for the song 
wu=i not bis own. It is said, too, that Hesiod was excluded from 
th^ competition because he had not learned to accompany himself 
on the lyre. Homer came to Delphi to inquire of the oracle j but 
even if he had learned to play the lyre, the loss of his sight 

4 would have Tendered the accomplishment useless. 3. In the third 
year of the forty-eighth Olympiad, m which Glautias of Crotona 
was victorious, the Amphictyoiis offered prizes for minstrelsy as 
hitherto, and added competitions in flute-playing both with and 
without the accompaniment of the voice. 11ae victors proclaimed 
were Melampus* a Cephallenlau t in minstrelsy; Echembrotus, an 
Arcadian, in singing to the flute ; and Sacadas, an Aigrve, in flute- 
playing. This same Saeadas was also victorious in the next two 

5 Pythiads. On the same occasion they for the first time offered 
prizes for athletes, the events heing the same as at Olympia, except 
the four-horse chariot-nice: they also added foot-races for boys in 
the long and the double courses But in the second Fythmd the 
prizes were discontinued, and crowns were substituted. They also 
discontinued the singing to the flute, because they deemed the 
music was inauspicious. For the tunes were most doleful, and the 

6 words sung to them were dirges. This is proved by the votive- 
offering of Echemhrotus : it in a hmnzu tripod dedicated to Hercules 
at Thebes, and Incurs this inscription : —- 


Echcmbrouis, an Arcadian, dedicated 10 Hercules 
This pleasing gift for a victory which he gained at the games of the 
AmphiCtyoflSj 

Sinking time? and dirges to the Greeks. 


So the contest in singing to the flute was discontinued But they 
added a chariot^ace, and the victor was Qisfhenes, tyrant of Stcycn. 
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In the: eighth Pythiad they added -i competition in playing nn the 7 
lyre, unaccompanied by the voice ; and AgeLaus of Tegen was 
crowned- In the twenty-third Fythiad they added a race in armour, 
and In it Tinmenetus of Fhlillfi won the barel, five Olympiads 
after the victory of Dawetus of Huraea. In the forty-eighth Pyrin; id 
they instituted a race for two-horse chariot?, and die chariot of 
Exec&stides, a Fhocian, was victorious. In the fifth Pythiad after¬ 
wards they instituted a race for chariots drawn by foals, and the 
chariot of Orphondas, a Theban* distanced all competitors. A pan- a 
cratinm for boys, a race for chariots drawn by pairs of foals, and a 
foal-race, were borrowed many years later from the Eleons, The 
first was instituted in the sixty first Pythiad, and lolaidas of Thebes 
was the victor. At the next Pythiad but one they introduced the 
foai-race, and in the sixty-ninth Pythiad they established the race 
for chariots drawn by pairs of foals. In the foal-race Lycormas 
of Larisa was declared victor, and in the race for dyiriots 
drawn by pairs of foals the winner was Ptolemy, the Macedonian ; 
for the kings of Egypt loved to he called Macedonians, as indeed 
they were. 4. The reason why the prize for a Pythian victory is 
a laurel vm^th, seems to me to be simply the common story that 
Apollo loved the daughter uf Ladnm 

VIII 

t. Some think that the council of the Greeks which meets here 
was instituted by Amphictyon, son oi Deucalion, and that the 
members of the council were called Arnphktyons after him. But 
Androtion* in his history of Attica, says that originally the council 
at Delphi was composed of deputies from the neighbouring peoples, 
and that the members of the council Were named Amphictions, but 
that las course of time their present name prevailed, a, Amphictyon 2 
himself Is said to have formed a union, represented by A common 
council, of the following Greek tribes:—Ionian®, Dolopians, 
Thessalians, Aeniamans, Magnesia ns, Malians, Phthiatians* Dorians, 
Phodans, and ihe Locrians who border on Phocts, dwelling at the foot 
of Mount Cneniis. The seizure of the sanctuary by the Phocians, and 
the conclusion of the war nine years afterwards, wrought a change in 
the constitution of the Amphictyonie League, Fur the Macedonians 
contrived to join the League, whereas ihe Fhacian nation and a 
bmnch of the Dorian race, namely, the Lacedaemonians, were struck 
out of it—the Phodans on the ground of their daring crime, the 
Lacedaemonians as a penalty for their alliance with the Ph nutans. 
When Brennus had led the Gallic host to Delphi, the Fhocians 3 
displayed more enthusiasm for the war than any other of the Greeks* 
and r as a result of this affair* they were reinstated in their position 
as members of the Amphictyonie League, and retrieved their ancient 
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reputation. It was the will of the Emperor Augustus tliat Nicopolis, 
□car Acrium, should join the Amphict^onic League* that the Mag- 
nesEans, Malians, Aeniamians, and Phthiotians should be included 
among the Thessalians, and that their votes,, together with those of 
the Dolopians (who had ceased to exist as a people ) t should be 

4 exercised by the Nicopolitans. 3, At present the Amphlctyons 
are thirty in number. Nicopolis, Macedonia, and Thessaly each 
send six: the Boeotians (who anciently inhabited Thessaly* and 
were then called AeoHans), Phocians, and Delphians each send 

5 two; and ancient Doris sends one The Ozolian Locrians, and 
the locriuis opposite Euboea, send one apiece; and there is one 
for Euboea. Of the Peloponnesian stales Argos, Sicyon, and 
Corinth, with Alcgara, contribute one; and there is one for Athens. 
The cities of Athens, Delphi, and Nicopolis send members to every 
session of the Amphictyonic council; but out of the nations 
enumerated above, each city has its turn, at periodic intervals, of 
sending members to the Amphictyonic council. 

6 4. On entering the city you come to a row of temples. The first 
of them was in ruins, and the next was empty both of images and 
statues. The third contained portrait statues of a few Roman em¬ 
perors ^ and the fourth is called the temple of Forethought Athena. 
The image in the fore-temple is an offering of the Massiliots* and is 
larger than the image in the interior. Massilia is a colony of 
Phocatra in Ionia, founded by some of those who ikd, horn Phocaea 
to avoid Marpagus the Mode. Having beaten the Carthaginians at 
sea they made themselves masters of the htid which they now hold, 

7 and attained to a high pitch of prosperity. The votive offering of 

the Mftssiliots is of bronze. The golden shield given by Croesus 
the Lydian to Forethought Athena was said by the Delpbians to have 
been carried off by Philomel us. Beside the sanctuary of Fore¬ 

thought is a precinct of the hero Phylacus* who is commonly said 
by the Ddphkns to have stood by them at the time of the Persian 

£ invasion. They say that in the open part of the gymnasium there 
once grew a wild wood, and that when Ulysses, during his visit 
to Autolycus, was hunting with the sons of Autolycus he here 
received from the hoar the wound above the knee, 5. Turning to 
the left from the gymnasium and descending not more, f think, than 
three furlongs, you cotnc to a river named Plistos, which flows into 

9 the sea at Cirrha, the port of Delphi. On the way up from the 
gymnasium to the sanctuary' you have cm the right of the toad the 
wafer of Casta! y, and It is sweet to drink. Some say that a native 
woman, others that a man Ca^tahiis, gave the spring its name. But 
Panyasis, son of Polyanthus, author of an epic poem on Hercules* 
says that Castaly was a daughter of Achclous; for of Hercules he 
says:— 
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And having- traversed snowy Famasms on bis swift feet 
He came to the immortal water of Castaty r dauyhicr of Achelotis. 

I have also heard another story that the water was a gift to CastaEy is 
from the river Cephisus; and so Alcaeus also had represented it in 
his hymn to Apollo. This is especially confirmed by die evidence 
of the Lila tans, who on certain stated days throw cakes of the 
conn try, and other things prescribed by custom, Into the spring oi 
the Gephisus, and they say that they appear again in Cmaly. 

IX 

i . The city of Delphi stands wholly on a slope, and not only 
the city, but also the sacred close of Apollo. The close is very 
spacious, and Is situated at the highest part of the city. There are 
passages through it at short intervals. I will mention what seemed 
to me the most noteworthy of the votive offerings. As to the 2 
athletes and musical competitors who have attracted no notice from 
the majority of mankind, 1 hold them hardly worthy of attention ; 
and the athletes who have made themselves a name have already 
been set forth by me in my account of Elis. There is a statue of 
Phaylus the Crotontan at L>dphi. He did riot win a victor} 1 at 
Olympia, hut won two Pythian victories in the pentathlttm and one 
hi the footrace; he also fought against the Medes at sea in a ship 
of his own, which be had equipped and manned with the Crotonian* 
who were then sojourning in Greece. 2. On entering the precinct 3 
you see a bronze hull made by Theopropus, an Aeginetan, and 
dedicated by the Corcymeans. It is said that in Corcyra a hull 
used to leave the herd and the pasture to go down and bellow by 
the sea-shorn. The same thing happened every day, till the herds¬ 
man went down to the shore and beheld a countless shoal of tunnies. 

He told the Corcymeans in the city* and they, after labouring in 4 
vain to catch them, sent envoys to Delphi, and In consequence they 
sacrificed the bull to Poseidon, and immediately after the sacrifice 
they caught the fish; and with the tithe of their take they dedicated 
thi: offerings at Olympia and Delphi. 

3. Nest are offerings of the Teg cans from booty taken from 5 
the Lacedaemonians i they consist of an imago of Apollo, an 
image of Victory, and Linages of the heroes of their Lind, to wit, 
CaSlisto, daughter of Lycaon, Areas, who gave his name to the 
country, and hE sons, Elatus, Aphidas, A/an, and also Triphylus. 
The mother of Triphylus was not Erato, but Landamia, daughter of 
Amyclis, king of Lacedaemon. There is also a statue of Erasus, 
son of Triphylus. The artists who made the Images are these: 6 
Puusdiiias of A pul Ionia made the Apollo and the CflUisto; Daedalus 
of 3 icyon made the Victory and the statue of Areas; Samokis, an 
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Arcadian, made die statues of Triphylus and Azan ; and Antsphanes 
of Argos made the statues of Elams, Aphidns, and Bratus. These 
otkAafp were &ent by the Tegeans to Delphi after they had made 
prisoners of the Lacedaemonians, when the Latter marched against 
Tegea, 

7 4, Opposite them are offerings of the i^cedaemonians front 

booty taken from the Athenians^ they consist of images of the 
Dioscuri, Zeus, Apollo, and Artemis; also Poseidon crowning 
Lysauder, son of Ajistocritus, and a statue of Agios* who acted as 
soothsayer to I ^-sunder, and a statue of Hermon who steered 

& Lysanders flag-ship. This statue of Hermon was probably made by 
Theocostnus the Mcgurkn, since the Mega nans had enrobed Hermon 
among their citizens The Dioscuri are by Antiphanes of Argos, 
and the soothsayer is a work of Fison, a native of Gdauiia* which 
belongs to Trouzcm The Artemis* Poseidon, and Lysandcr are 
by Dameaa ; and the Apollo and Zeus are by Athenodorus. Both 

9 Dameas and Athenodoms were Arcadians, natives of Cliton Behind 
the oflfairtgs I have mentioned are statues of the men, whether 
Spartans or allies, who helped Lysander to win the victory of 
Aegospotami They ate these AraciiS, a Lacedaemon ian, and 
EriasLthes, a Boeotian . . . above Mimas; from there came 
Astycrates, And the Chians, CcphisodeSi Hermophantus, and 
Hicesius : the Rhodians, Timarchus and Diagonis; the Cnidian 
TheodaniLis ; the Ephesian Ctmmcrius ; and the Milesian Aeaniide^ 

10 The -ntatues of at] these arc by Tisander. The next are t>y AJypus 
of Sicyon, and represent Theopompus the Myndian, Clcomedes the 
Samian, two Euboea ns, ArisEoclcs of Carystus, acid Autonomus of 
Eretria* the Corinthian Arisiophantus* the Tnoczentan Apallodorus, 
and Dion of Epidanrus in Argalis. Next to these are statues of 
the Achaean Axiomcus of Pellenc, ThcaTes of Hermim (he Phocian 
Pyrrhias. the Megarian Comon, the Sicyonkn Agasimenes, the 
l^ucadtan Telycratcs* the Corinthian Fythodotus* and ihc Ambra- 
csot Euaniidas; and, lastly, the Lacedaemoniaiis, Epicyridas and 
Etconicti=L They arc said 10 be works of Patrodes and Canachus. 

n The Athenians do not admit that they were fairly beaten at 
Aegospotami* alleging that they were betrayed by their generals, 
Tydeus and Adimantu% who had taken bribes from Lysander. In 
proof of this statement they quote from (he Grades of the Sibyl;■ — 

Then Zeus* the High-Thundeter* whose might is greatest. 

Shall send on the Athenians lamentable sorrow*. 

Battle and fighting on the warships 

Which perish in wily ways by the baseness of the leaders, 

Thu Other prediction which they quote is from the orades of 
Musaeus :*— 
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For tin (he Athenians mmes a wild shower 

ny the harness of the chief,. Uut them shall be a certain consolation 
For the defeat ; for they shall not L-ncape the notice of the cilirens, and 
yfiiifl pay penalty. 

Hat enough of this, 

6 . The combat between the ljccdaornonians and Arrives? for the i 

SbatT ^ H h f ° retnld b >' the Sibyl, who declared 

w LT ? J B ^ J ^ Wn hjLtle ' Bul thL ’ Afghw claimed to have 
had (he best o rt, and sent to Delphi a bronze horse stippled to 

resent the Uooden Horse. It is a work of Anti,ALes, an 


° n * e 1 *^ ^ ^ Wooden Horse is an inscription 

TT h t' ha h r i S r talUt ? WCrC ™ ade t1ut of fl tfcht of tte spoils taken 

■i the battle of Marathon. 1 he sta tues arc those of Athena, Win 
and one of the generals, MDtiftdfs. Of the heroes, as they are 
lulled, thereare Erechthens, Cecrops, Pandion, Loos, and Anttocbus, 
tht „ un of Hercules by Meda, daughter of Phyla?, also Aegeus non] 
Acamas, one oi the son.? of Theseus. These gave names to tribes 

x, V™* l, 15 C,Jordarici; ■> Ddphic oracle ; but Codrus, son of 
M elan thus, Theseus, and Phyluns are not of the number of the 
heroes who gave their names to tribes. The statue* f haves 
enumemled were made by Phidias, and they really do form part of 
the ns te of Lhe battle-spoils. Hut the statue., of Antigonus, his sou 
Deinetntia, and Ptolemy the Egyptian, were sent to Delphi by the 
f ™K llS at a later time; that of the Egyptian was sent out of 
WendEhtp tor him, but the statues of the Macedonians were sent 
because they were feared 

* J™’ tbe bor5e "* ot!ier uf the Argives, representing j 

ihe leaders of the army that matched to Thebes with Poly nice* 

ly ' Adrastu ^ 1500 of Tnlatis, and Tydeus, son of Oenmis, and the 
hWI 10 w >v Capaneus, son of Hipponop*, and 

Eteodus, son of I phis, also Polyniees, and Hippomedon a sou of 
Adrastus sister. Near them is represented the chario! of Atnphi- 

IJ5 ™ th f h « charioteer and kinsman of Amphiaraus, sumd- 

mg in it Last, of all is AJi themes. These are works of H vpato- 4 
dortis and Anstogiton, and they were made, as the Argivcs ihem- 
S o«=^re, from the spoils of the victory which the .Wives and 
their Athenian allies wot, over the Lacedaemonians at Genoa in 
A^ohs. From the spoils of the same battle, I believe, were made 
the statues of the Epigoni, as the Greeks call them, which the 
-Vgt^s tied i rated. For there are statues of the Epiconi also, 
namely Sthenelus and Alcmaeon, who, 1 suppose, was preferred to 
AmphOochus on the ground of his age ; also Pmmachiis, Thersandcr, 
Aegialensj and Diomede; and between Diomede and Aecialeus is 
vql, i 
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5 Euryalus. Opposite them are other statues, dedicated by the 
Argivcs for the shore they took with Epaminondas and the Thebans 
in founding McSttnc: they are statues of heroes, namely, Danaus, 
the most powerful king who ever reigned in Argos, and Hyperm- 
nestra, because she alone of all her sisters kept her hands dean of 
blood ; and beside her is Lynceus, and the whole nice from them 
up to Hercules, and still further hack to Perseus. 

6 y The bronze horses and the captive women are offerings of 
the Taicntines from spoils taken from the Mcssapians, a barharous 
people on the borders of the Tarcntine territory: the statues are 
works of Agelades the Argive. Tarentum is a Ijcedaemonian 
colony : the founder was Phalanthus, a Spartan. As he was setting 
out to found a colony, an oracle came to him from Delphi telling 
him that he would gain a country and a city when he should 

7 feel rain under a cloudless sky (aithni). At first, without inquiring 
into the meaning of the oracle himself, or communicating it to one 
of the interpreters, he put in with his ships to Italy But when, in 
spite of his victories over the barbarians, he could not take any of 
their cities* or make himself master of the country, he remembered 
the oracle, and thought that the god had predicted what could never 
come to pass; for never surely could rain fall under a dear bright 
sky. In liis despondency his wife, who had followed him from 
homei caressed him: in particular she laid his head on her lap and 
loused him ; and somehow for the love she hone him, she fell 

S .a-weeping to see that his fortunes were at a standstill. Now, as she 
shed tears freely and wetted her husband's head, he [terecived the 
meaning of the oracle, for his wife’s name was Aethia; and that very 
night he took Tarentum, the greatest and wealthiest of all the cities 
of the barbarians on the sea. 4- They say that the hero Taras was 
a son of Poseidon and a native nymph, and that both the city and 
the river were named after him ; for, like the city, the river is called 
Tams. 

XI 

i. Near the offering of the Tarentines is a treasury of the 
Sicyonians j but neither in this nor in any other of the treasuries are 
there treasures to be seen. The Coidians brought images to Delphi, 
to wit, an image of Triopas, founder of Cnidus, standing 1 reside a 
horse, an image of Iatona, and images of Apollo and Artemis 
shooting arrows at Tityus, who is represented wounded in various 
places."" These images stand beside the treasury of the Sicyonians. 
a a. The Siphniaus also made a treasury for the following reason : 

_t here were gold mines in the (stand of Siphnus, and the god 

bade them bring a tithe of the profits to Delphi; so they built the 
treasury and hrought the lithe. But when out of avarice they 
ceased to bring the tribute, the sea flooded and buried the mines. 
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3 - The Lipara&ms also dedicated statues for a naval victory : 
wh.di they won over the Tyrrhenian*. These Liparaeans were 
colonists from Cnidus, and they say that the leader of the colony 
™ a f U '' ■ / > 1!S “me™ I'cnuthloa, according to the state- 
I"™ 1 0( ^lOdhus lhc Syracusan, son of Xenophon, in his Sicilian 
huory. Ihelustnnan further says that they founded a city on 
C.pe 1 achy 1,um in Sicily, but were hard put to it in war and finally 
e-y[jelled by the Llynu and Phoenicians, so they took possession of 
t., islands which soil bear the Homeric name of the Islands of 
Aeolus. J hey either found the islands uninhabited or expelled the 
inhabitants. _ Ot these islands they inhabit Liparti, where they 4 
founded a city : the islands of Hicra, Strongyle, and Didynure they 
till, crossing to them m ships. In Strtmgyk fire may be seen rising 
up out of (he earth and in Him fire blazes up spontaneously on 
in-.- highest point on the island, and there arc baths beside the sea 
which are well enough if you let yourself gently into the writer, but 
to plunge tutu the water is painful on account of the heat 

4- l he treasury of Lite Thebans was built with the spoils of war s 
and so was the treasury of the Athenians. The Theban treasury ' 
built with the spoils of the battle of Leuctra, the Athenian 
citasury with the spoils taken from the army which landed at 
Marathon under the command of Doris, But I do not know 
Whelhe j tne: C’mduifis built 1 heir treasury to commemorate a victory 
or to display (heir wealth. The Ckonaeans, like the Athenian* 
.utiered from the pestilence, and, in obedience to an oracle front 
LJcipni, sacrificed a he-goat to the rising sun. So. finding that the 
plague was stayed, they sent a bronze he-goat to Apollo. The 
1 otidacms in Thrace and the Syracusans have also treasuries: the 
latter was built from the spoils taken in the great overthrow of the 
Athenians ; the furmer was erected out of reverence for the god. 

, . 5 k Athenians also built a colonnade out of the treasures 6 
which they took from the Peloponnesians and their Greek allies 
in the war They also dedicated the figure-heads of ships and 
btvjn/e shields. The mserrption enumerates the states from the spoils 
01 which Lli t ^Athenians sent the first-fruits: the states are Elis, 
Tacedaemon, Sreyon, Megarn, I’eltene in Achaia, Ambracia, Lcueas, 
ttid Lonitli itself ft also states that from the spoils of these 
sea-fights a sacrifice was offered to Theseus and to Poseidon at 
Khium. The inscription seems to me to refer to Phormio, son of 
Asopichus, and to his exploits. 


XII 

1 Tliere is a rock rising above the ground. The Del r,hiatus 
sa\ that on this rock Herophtle, aumamed Sibyl, used to stand and 
chant her oracles. . Tire earlier Sibyl belonged, 1 find, to the most 
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ancient times. She is said by the Greeks to have been a daughter 
of Zeus and Lamb, daughter of Poseidon, and to have been the 
first woman who chanted crudes ; and they «lv that she was named 
a Sibyl by die Libyans. Herophile was younger, but still even she b 
known to have been boro before the Trojan war ; and she foretold in 
her oracles that Helen would grow up at Sparta to be the bane of Asia 
and Europe, and that Emm would be taken by the Greeks on her 
account. The 1 'eiians remember a hymn which she composed on 
Apollo, and in which she calk herself not only Herophile, but like- 
wise Artemis; also she says sometimes that she is Apollo's wedded 
? wife, fcometltni^ that she is his sister, or again his daughter, Thcsz 
[metical statements she made under the influence of frenzy and the 
inspiration of the god, But elsewhere in her omelet she says that 
her smother was an immortal, one of the nymphs of Ido, hut that 
her father was a man. The verses run thus ;— 

By birth I orn half a mortal and half a goddes^ 

For my mother was an immortal nymph, but my fadier was a com- 
earing man. 

By my matters ^ide 1 am Ida-bom* but my fatherland was red 
Marpessus (sacred to the Mother) and the river Aidoneus, 

42, On Trajan Ido there are still mins of the city of Marpessus 
with a population of about sixty souls. The soil nf the country 
all round about Marpessns & reddish and exceedingly [arched ; 
and the tine and porous nature of the soil in this part of Ida is, as 
n ^eems to uie, the cause why the river Aidoneus sinks into the 
earth, and rises apin only to sink again till it finally disappears 
underground. MarpessliS is distant two hundred and forty furlongs 
$ from Alexandria in the Troad 3* The people of this city of 
Alexandria say that Herophile was keeper of the temple of Sminthian 
Apollo, and that, in reference to Hecuba's dream, she predicted in 
an onxde the things which we know came to pass. This Sibyl dwelt 
most of her life in Samos, but she also came to Clams in the district 
of Colophon, and to Delos, and to Delphi; and whenever she came 
6 10 Delphi, she used to stand on this rock and sing. However, stu¬ 
died in the Tread* and her tomb is in the grove of the Snimthian 
god with an elegiac inscription on the monument; — 


Here am I, the plain-speaking Sibyl of Phncbus, 

Hidden under this tomb of stone ; 

A voiceful maiden once, now voiceless for ever, 

Here fettered by strong fate. 

But I lie under the sod near the Nymphs and this Hermes, 

As a reward for having kept the temple of the Far-Shaonng gnd. 


The Hermes stands beside like tomb: it is a stone figure of the 
square shape. On the left there is water falling into a basin and 
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linages of the nympho. 4. The Efy thrngi ti^ who urge their fl.iim to j 
Herophile with more warmth than my other Greek people, point to 

Mount Cory :us and a cave m Et a in which they *ay that Hurophile 
wa, horn, she being & child of Theodoras, * shepherd of the country 
and a nymph. The only reason, say they, why the nymph got the 
surname of Idaean was that wooded places were called in those 
daj-s fdiif. They strike out of the oracle* the veree about Marpessus 
and the river Aidoncus, 

I hu next woman who similarly gave omdes is said by the S 
historian Hyperochus of Cumae to have been a native ot Cumae^ in 
the land of the Dpiei, and to have heca called Demo, The 
Cumaeans have no oracle of hers to produce, but they point to 
a small stone urn in a sanctuary of Apollo, alleging that in it are 
deposited the bangs o( the Sibyl 

5. After die time of Demo there lived amongst the Hebrews 9 
who dwell above Palestine a prophetess of the name of Sabbe : they 
say that her lather was Berosus, and her mother Erynumthe; but 
same cai] her a Babylonian, others act Egyptian Sibyl 

PhaennL?, daughter of a king of the Chaonian^ and the Peleae 10 
(' dove O aC Oodona, also prophesied by divine inspiration, but were 
nnt called Sibyls. To ascertain the date of Phaennis and road her 
oracles . . . for L'haermts was bom at the time when Antiochus 
c.irne to the throne immediately after the capture of Demetrius. 
Fhu the Peleads ( ( doves fe ), they say, were still older than Phenmnoe, 
and were the tir*t wnmen who sang these verses: _ 

Zeus was, Zeus is t Zeus shall be : O great Zeus 2 
The Earth yields fruits, therefore glorify mother Earth, 

They say that there have been the Following prophetic men: 11 
Euclid, a Cyprian; Musaeus, an Athenian, son of Antiophemus ; 
Lycus, sun nf Pandion ; and a Boeotian Bads who was possessed by 
the nymphs, I have read the oracle of all of them except Lyons. 

Such is the list of women and men down to my time who are 
^id to have prophesied by the Inspiration of God But in the long 
course of time such things may happen again. 


xrrt 

1- The brow head of a bison or Paeon ian bull was sent to 
Delphi by Drop ion, king of the Paeonians, son of Leon, j, 
These bison* are the most difficult of oil beasts to take alive, 
and no nets could be made strong enough <co restst> their charga 
They are hunted as follows. U'fien the hunters find a place sloping 
down to a hollow, they first of all enclose it with a strong fence ; 
next they cover the slope and the flat ground at the end of the 
slope with fresh skids, or if they have no fresh skins they use dried 
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2 hides lubricated with oil Next, the best horsemen drive the bisens 
together to die place 1 have described 4 rhe beasts slip on the first 
skins they come to and roU down the slope till they reach the flat. 

3 Here they are at first left lying* But by the fourth or fifth duy T 
when hunger and exhaustion have mostly subdued their spirit the 
professional tamers bring them where they lie the Hint of the 
cultivated pinc-tree 5 having first peeled the husk oil, for at first the 
basts will touch no other food Lastly, the men fasten ropes round 
the animals and had them away. That is how they catch them, 

4 3, Opposite the bronze head of the bison is a statue dad in a 
breast-plate with a cloak thrown over the breastplate. The Delphian5 
s^ay tha t it is an offering of the Andrians, and represents Andreus the 
founder of Andros. The images of Apollo, Athena, and Artemis are 
offerings of the Phodans. the fruit of spoils taken by them from 
their perpetual enemies the Thessalians, whose territory marches 
with their own except where that of the Hypotncmidian Locrixns 

5 intervenes. The Thessalians of Pharsalus dedicated a statue of 
Achilles on horseback with Palrodus running beside the horse. 
The Macedonians of Dium p a city at the Toot of Mount Pierte, 
dedicated the statue of Apollo grasping the deer. The Creeks of 
Cyrene, in Libya, dedicated the chariot with the image of Ammon on 
iL The Dorians of Corinth also built a treasury, and the gold from 

6 Lydia used to be kept them The image of Hercules is an offering 
of the Thebans, sent by them at the time when they waged the 
Sacred War, as it is called, with the Phocians, There are also 
bronze images dedicated by the Phocians when they had routed 
the Thessalian cavalry in the second encounter. The Phliasians 
brought lo Delphi a bronze Zeus, and along with it an image of 
Aegina. 4. There is a bronze Apollo, an offering from Mantinea in 
Arcadia: it stands not far from the treasury of the Corinthians, 

7 There is a group representing Hercules and Apollo, both grasp¬ 
ing the tripod and about to fight for iL Laiona and Artemis are 
trymg to soothe the rage of Apollo, and Athena is doing the same 
by Hercules. This is another offering of the Fhocians p made by 
them at the time when Tellias the Rlean led them against the Hies- 
salLins. The Athena and Artemis are by Chionis, the other figures 
of the group are the joint work of Diyllus and Amyclaeus : all three 

& artists are said to be Corinthians. It is said by the Delphians, that 
when Hercules, the son of Amphitryo, came to the oracle* the pro¬ 
phetess Xenodca would not give him a response on account of the 
murder of Iphitus, but that he lifted the tripod and carried it out of 
the temple, whereupon the prophetess said :— 

So Hercules of Tiryus is a different person from him of Canopus 

For the Egyptian Hercules had come to Delphi before. But at the 
lime I speak of the son of Amphitryo gave the tripod back to Apollo, 
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and learned from Xenodea all that he wanted to know. The poets 
have taken up this story, and have sung of a fight between Henades 
and Apollo for the tripod, 

5- From the spoils of the battle of Plataca die Greeks dedicated 9 
a national otic ring in the shape of a golden tripod resting on a bronze 
serpent- The bronze part of the offering is preserved to this day - 
but the Phocian caplains did not leave the gold in quite the same 
condition. The Taientities sent another tithe to Delphi from the ro 
spoils of the barbarous Peucetians. The offerings anj the works of 
Onatas the AegineUn, and Calynthus . . _ they comprise images of 
footmen and horsemen, to wit, Opis, king of the Japygians, come to 
fighc for the Peucetians. He is represented slain in the fight, and 
over his prostrate body are standing the hem Tams and Phalanthus 
of l-acedaemOQ ; and not far from Phalanthus is a dolphin. For 
before Phalanthus reached Italy the} say that lie was cast away in 
the Crimean Sea, and was brought to land by a dolphin. 


XIV 

i. The axes are an offering of Pcridytus T son of Euthymachns, 
a naitw of TenedoSp and refer to an old legend, 2. They nay that 
C yen us was a son of Poseidon, and reigned in Colonae, which was a 
town in the Tnoad opposite the island of Leucoptuys. Cycnus had a 1 
daughter named Hemithua, and a son called Tennes hy Froclea, who 
was a daughter of Ciytius, and sinter of Gale tor. Homer, in the Mad t 
says th.it this Cnletur was killed by Ajax itt the act of setting fire to the 
ship of ITotcsilaus, But Froctea died before her husband ; and Ids 
second wife Phylonome, daughter of Cragaaus, fell in love with 
Ten lies, and being foiled, she told her husliand fakely that Teanes 
had made love to her against her will. Cycnus believed the lying 
talc, pul Tennes and hi* sister in a chest, and flung them into the 
>ea The brother and sister reached the island of Leucophrys safely, 3 
and the island got its present name from Tenner But Cycnus, who 
was not to be hoodwinked for ever, sailed tn find his son, intending 
to confess his mistake, and ask forgiveness for his error. However, 
when he had pul into the island and had fastened the cables from 
his ship to a rock or tree, Tennes in a mge cut the tables with an 
axe. Hence the proverb applied to people who deny anything 4 
stoutly : 1 So and so has cut such and such a thing with an axe of 
l'cnedos. ? Thu- Greeks say that Tenues was slain by Achilles in 
the act of defending his native land ; and in course of lime the 
Fenedians were constrained by their weakness to attach themselves 
10 Alexandria, the city on the mainland of the TroatL 

3. The Creeks who fought against the king dedicated trot only 5 
a bronze Zeus at Olympia, but aku an Apollo at Delphi, from the 
spods of the sea-fights at Aiteraisium and Salamia, It is said, more- 
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over* that Theimstodes come to Delphi bringing some of the spoils 
of the Mede$ to Apollo. But when he inquired whether he should 
dedicate them inside the temple, the Pythian priceless bade him lake 
them out of the banetuary altogether. The passage in question 
of the oracle ts as follows i— 

The h^iuteftusi splendflur of the Persian’* spoils do not 
Deposit, in my temple; send them away home with all speed. 

6 [ was amazed that Themis toe ks should have been the only person 
at whose hands the god refused to accept the spoils of the Medes, 
Some think that the god would similarly have rejected all spoils 
taken from the Persians, if only, like Tbemistocles* every one be- 
fore dedicating had inquired the pleasure of the god Others say 
that the god* knowing that Themistocles would yet throw' himself on 
the protection of the Persians, refused to accept the gifts, lest by 
suffering Themistodeg to dedicate them he should render die resent¬ 
ment of the Medes against Themistoelcs implacable, The expedi¬ 
tion of the barbarians against Greece may he found foretold In the 
oracles of Rads; acid Still earlier are the verses of Kudus about it* 

7 4. There is an offering dedicated by die Delphian* themselves 
near the ^reat altar: it consists of a bronze wolf. They say that 
a man stole some of the gods treasures, and hid himself and thc 
gold in the thickest port of the forest on Mount Parnassus ; but 
that white he slept a wolf fell upon him and killed him, and then 
wen! daily to the city and howled* So thinking that the hand of 
God was in it they followed the beast; and thus they found the 
sacred gold, and dedicated a brotwe wolf to the god, 

XV 

x. The gilded statue of Fhryne is a work of Praxiteles* one of 
her lovers, but was dedicated by Phryne herself Xesl to 
it are two images of Apollo: one of them was dedicated by 
the Epidaunans of Aigolifi out of spoils taken from the Modes- the 
other was dedicated by the Megarians for a victory which they won 
Over the Athenians at Nisaca. There is an ox dedicated by the 
Plata para at die time when, along with the rest ot the Greeks* 
they defended themselves against Mardonius, son of Gobryas, in 
their own terrilotyi Next there am two more images of Apollo, 
one dedicated by the people of Heraclea on the Euxine, the other 
by the Amphictyoas at the lime when they imposed a fine on 

2 the Phocinns for cultivating the territory of the gad. This last 
Apolio is colled Dimkas by the Delphians, and Is fivc-and-thirty cits 
high. Also there are statues of the Aetolinn generals, an image of 
Artemis, one of Athena, and two of Apollo: these were offered by 
the Aetolimis when they had brought their affair with the Gauls. 10 an 
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enJ. That the Celtic host would cross from Europe into Asia 
to destroy the cities had been foretold by Fluenm, in her oracles a 
generation before the event took p]ace :■_ 


Then having crossed the narrow strait of Lhc Hellespont 
Hie destructive army of the Gaols shall pipe; they shall Uwhvdv 
hii^ai^e Aria; ami Lrod shall make it vet wot^e 
Fot -ill who dwell by the shores of the sea 

For a tittle while. But soon the son of Cronus shall stir ap & helper 
lor them, ^ 

A 'Jif-TF son of a Zeus-reared hn][ k 

Who sJiftll brEii^ n day of doom on ail the Cauls. 


i y the son of a bull she meant Attains, ting of Persons, who i s 
desc - j:l '«f in an oracle as bull-homed. The statue.-, ,f cavalry'* 
Oihcer,: on horseback were set up by the Pheraeans in the sanctuary 
of Apollo niter they had raided the Attic cavalry. 3. The bronre 
palm-tree and the gilt image of Athena on it were dedicated by 
the Athenians out of the spoils of the two kittles—the battle on 
Land and the naval battle on the river—-which they won on the 
-jmc day at the Lurymednn. I observed that in some plar ei tht 
fiiltkng on the image was damaged 1 hid the blame or evil-doers 5 
and thseves. Rut Qitodemus, the oldest of all the writers who 
liatL* described Attica, says in Ills wort on Attica, that when the 
Athenians were fitting out their armament to attack Sictlv an 
innumerable flock of crows flew to Delphi, pecked this image, 
and tore the gold o(T it with their beaks. He says, too, that ibev 
broke off the spear and the owls and the mimic fruit on die 
palm. He also describes other omens which warned the Athenians 6 
not to set sail tor Sicily. 4, The Cyienfans dedicated at Delphi 
“ S , e of r ^ attus on a chariot: it was Battus who led them in 
Hups from 1 ben to Libya. The charioteer is Cyrenc, and in the 
e tianot are Battus rind Libya, who is in the act of crowning him. 

I lie waik. is1 by Amphion, a Cnosian, son of Acestor. lVhen ? 
tutus had (bunded Cyrcne it is siiid that he was cured of his 
stammer m the following way. As he was traversing the district of 
f yrene he beheld In the utmost parts of it, which were still un¬ 
inhabited, a lion, and terror at the sight forced from his lips a 
oud art,cuIacc cr V- Not far from the statue of Battus is another 
siatUT.- nf Apollo, erected by the Amphietyons out of the fine paid 
Oy the f hocians for their .sacrilege. 


XVI 


i; Of the offerings sen) by the kings of Lydia nothing now 
remains emept the mm stand of ,Uya ties' bowL This stand is a 
wort of Cilaucus the Chian, who invented the welding of iron. Each 
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plate of the stand is fastened to another plate, not hy bolts or nails, 
but simply by ihe welding which holds them together and acts as 
a a ligature to the iron. The shape of the stand is like that of a tower, 
broader at the base and rising to a truncated top. r rhe sides of 
the stand are not each in a single piece* but the iron cross-hands 
an- arranged like the rungs of a ladder; while the upright plates of 
iron are bent outward at the top, thus forming the rest for the bowl 
j 3 , What the Delphi ans call the Nave] {omphahi) is made of 
white marble, and is said by them to be at tile centre of the whole 

4 earth, anti 1 'indar in one of his odes agrees with them. There is 
here on offering of the l^acedaemonians l it is a work of Caiamis, 
and represents HcfDMODe, daughter of Mendnus* who married 
Orestes, son of Agamemnon, after having been previously married 
to Neoptnlemus, son of Achilles* The stable of Eurydamns, art 
Aetnlian general who led bis countrymen against the Gallic host, 
was dedicated by the Aetolkns. 

5 3, Among the mountains of Crete there is still in my time a 
city Elyms. >he people of that city sent a bronze gnat to Delphi. 
The goat is suckling the infants Phylacides and Philander, who, 
according to the Elyrians* were the children of Apollo by a nymph 
Acacaliis* whom Apollo visited in ihe dry of Tarrha and in the 
house of Cartnanor. 

6 The Carystians of Euboea also set up a bronze ox in the 
sanctuary of Apollo from the spoils of the Medic war. The reason 
why the offerings both of the Carystians and PlaUeans took the 
form of oxen was, I think, that one of the benefits which they 
secured by having repelled the barbarians was freedom to till the 
ground Statues of generals and an image of Apollo, acid another 
of Artemis, were sent by the AetnHin nation after they had sub¬ 
dued their neighbours the Ataman ians. 

7 4. I was told of a most extraordinary success achieved by the 
Liparaeans over the Tyrrhenians. The Lipam.ca.lrts were balden by 
the Pythian pmstess to fight the Tyrrhenians with the fewest 
possible i.hips. So they put to sea with five galleys to meet the 
Tyrrhenians. The latter, thinking shame if they were ngt a match 
for the Liparaeans at sea, put out to meet them with the same 
number of ships. So the Liparaeans captured these ships, and 
when other five afterwards put to sea against them, they captured 
them too,, and they conquered a third, and likewise a fourth squadron 
of five ships each. Therefore they dedicated at Delphi a* many 

& images of Apollo as they had captured ships. The small Apollo 
was dedicated by Echecraddes of Larisa : the Delphiam say that 
this was the first of ail the offerings 
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i. or Lhe barbarians of the west, ihe inhabitants of BardinEa sent 
id Delphi a bronzy statue of the hero after whom they are named 
2. In size and wealth Sardinia is a match for the most celebrated 
elands. What the ancient name given to it by the natives may 
havL- been I know not; but the Creeks who made trading voyages 
thither called it tohnusa 7 because the shape uf the island is very 
hke a man h s footstep (khws). Ite length h one thousand one 
hundred and twenty furlongs, and its breadth four hundred and 
twenty. The 5 r^t to cross over to the island in ships are said to j 
have been Libyans; their leader was Sard us, a son of that Maceris 
whom the Egyptians and Libyans surname Hercules. Maoris 
mmstrlf was chiefly famed for his journey to Delphi; but Sardus 
h\id the distinction of leading the Libyans to Ichnnsa, and the 
island received its new name from him. However, the Libyan 
invaders did not expel the aborigines, who suffered the newcomers 
to settle among them, not because they wished them well, but 
because they could not help it. Neither the Libyans nor the 
riattven knew howto build cities: they lived dispersed, as chance 
directed* in huts and caves. 3. Years after the advent of the s 
Libyans there came to the inland Aristttus and his company 
from Greece. They say that Aristaeus was a son of Apollo 
and < yrene, and tint being exceedingly distressed at the sad end 
Actaeon, and disgusted with Boeatia and the whole of Greece, 

1^. migrated to Sardinia. Some think that Daedalus at that 4 
time had fled from Camicus, because of the Cretan invasion, and 
joined Aristae us in colonising Sardinia. But it would be utterly 
irrational to suppose that Daedal os, p contemporary of Oedipus, kinj» 
of Thebes, could, have participated in a colony or anything else with 
Aria toe us, who mttrried Autonoe, daughter of Cadmus, ' However 
that^ may be, certain ii is that neither did the Greek colonists found 
a city, I- suppose because their numbers and strength were not 
equal to il 4, After Anstaeus the Iberians crossed into Sardinia, 5 
mtder the command of Noras, and founded a city Nora, which 
tradition affirms to have been the earliest city in the island. They 
say that S'ora* was a son of Hermes, hy ‘ Eiythea, daughter of 
Gerytm. A fourth element of the population was formed by an 
army from Thespiae and Attica, which landed in Sardinia, under the 
command of lolatts, and founded .1 city Olbia. The Athenians, 
however, founded a city by themselves, and called it Ogryte, either 
in memory of one of their townships at home, or because one 
Ogrylua actually shared in the expedition. At all events, in my 
time there arc stilt places in Sardinia called lolaia, and lulaus is 
worshipped by the inhabitants. When Ilium was taken, amongst 6 
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the Trojans who escaped were the fugitives who accompanied 
Aeneas : some of them were driven by gales to Sardinia,, and blended 
with the Greek population which they found in the island. Hut the 
barbarians wire prevented from fighting the Greeks and Trojans; 
for, being well matched, and the river Thorsus flowing between 
7 their lands, both sides were equally afraid to cross it However, 
many yearn afterwards the Libyans crossed over once more to the 
island in greater force than before* and attacked the Greek popula¬ 
tion. Thu Greeks were utterly annihilated, or the remnant of them 
was small But the Trojans fled to the highlands and occupied 
precipitous mountains, which they strengthened still further by pali^ 
sades. In my time they still retain the name of Ilians, but in 
features, in the style of their weapons, and in their whole way of 
£ life, they resemble Libyans, 5. There is an island at no great 
distance from Sardinia,, known to the Greeks as Cymus, but 
called by the Libyans who inhabit it Corsica, A considerable part 
of the population of that island, oppressed by faction, migrated 
to Sardinia, and having appropriated a perl of the mountainous 
district, settled there ; but the Sardinians still call them by their 
y original name of Corsicans. When the Carthaginians were at the 
height of their naval power they subdued the whole population of 
Sardinia* except the Ilians and Corsicans, who were saved from 
slavery by the natural strength of their mountains. Lake some of 
their predecessors, the Carthaginians founded cities in the island, 
namely* Carol is and Sulci Some of the Carthaginian auxiliaries, 
either Libyans or Iberians, fell out about the booty, and* in a rage, 
revolted and withdrew to the highlands, where they, too, settled- 
Their name in the Corsican tongue k Ralarij that being the Corsican 
for fugitives. 

to 6. Such are ihc different races that inhabit Sardinia* and such 
was the mode of their settlement The northern side of the island and 
the side towards the Italian mainland are occupied by an unbroken 
chain of rugged mountains; and, as you coast along, there is no 
anchorage for ships in this pari of the island, and from the tups of 
the mountains fitful and furious squalls come sweeping down to the 
11 sea. Another lower range of bills runs through the middle of the 
island. The air hero is generally close and sickly* in consequence of 
the salt that crystallises in these parts, and of the suffocating blast 
of the sirocco; while the height of the mountains on the Italian 
side of the island hinders the north winds in summer horn cooling 
the air and the earth. But £ome say that Corsica, which is 
mountainous and lofty throughout, and is divided from Sardinia by 
a strait not more than eight furlongs wide, hinders the west and 
*- north winds from reaching that island. Snakes, whether of the 
noxious or of the harmless sort, will not live in the island, nor will 
wolves. The rains are not larger than rams elsewhere, but their 
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fluipc is such as it wild ram would h-uvu i:i AcgineLm sculpture, 
though Lhrir breasts are too shaggy for Aeginctan ait Their boms 
do nor stand out tram the head, hut carl up beside the ears: in 
fleet ness of foot they surpass all animals, 7 , The id my] ; s oho 
free from all deadly poisons, with the exception of a single plant 
This fatal herb resembles celery: and it is said that those who 
taste it die of laughing. Hence Homer, and people since his 
time, hate named sinister laughter sardonic The herb grows 
especially near springs, but it does not, however, impart its poison 
to the water. My reason for introducing this, account of Sardinia 
into ray description of Phocis Is that the island is but little known 
to the Greeks. 


XVIII 

i- rhe inscription on the horse which stands next to the statue 
of Sardus states that it was dedicated by an Athenian, Callias, son 
nl' Lysimadiides, from spoils which he had himself taken in the 
Persian war. a. The Achaean* dedicated an image of Athena after 
they had besieged and taken an Aetolian city named Phana. They 
siy that the siege lasted somE time, and that, when they could not 
take the town, they sent messengers to Delphi, and received an 
oracle 

Ye dwellers in Pelop-r land and in Admir^ who have come to Pj-tho s 
To inquire how ye shaLl take a dry, 

Comc n observe wbai daily rations of water. 

Drunk by the people, save the dly which has drunk them. 

For thus shall ye take the towered village of .Fhmta. 

Not perceiving the meaning of the Grade, they were thinking of j 
raising the siege and sailing away home The people in the town, 
loo, made light of them* and n woman came forth from the walls to 
draw water from a spring at the fool of the wall But some soldiers 
ran at the woman and took her prisoner, and from her the Admans 
learned that the scanty supply Of water from the spring, fetched 
night by night, was measured out among the besieged, who laid no 
other moans of quenching their thirsh So the Achaean* choked 
□p the spring and took the town. 

T Reside this image of Athena there is an image of Apollo, set 4 
up by the Rhodians of Lindas. The AmbraciaCs dedicated a bronze 
ass for a nocturnal victory over the Molossfans. The Mol us dans 
had laid an ambush for them by night. But, as luck would have 
it T a lusty ass* being driven home from the held, gave chase to a 
she-aw*, braying hoarsely, while his driver bawled in a thick, coarse 
voice. Up jumped the Molossian ambush in a panic* and thus the 
Arabrariots discovered the trap that had been set for them* and, 
failing upon the Motossians In the dark, discomfited them. 
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3 4, The people of Omcac in -Irgolk, being hard put to tl by the 

Sicyonfrns in war, vowed to Apollo that if they should drive tlu- 
^icyonian army out of their native country they would institute a 
procession in his honour every day at Delphi and would sacrifice 
such and •such animals in such and s-udi 1 lumbers. Well, they beat 
the Sicyonians in battle , but, finding dial the expense of fulfilling 
their vow daily w 4 s great, and the trouble still greater, they hit upon 
the device of dedicating to the god bronze figures representing a 
sacrifice and a procession. 

6 5. There is here a bo a representation of one of the labours til 
Hercules, to wit, his combat with the hydra; the group is at once an 
offering and a work of Tisagoras. Both the hydra and Hercules arc 
of irorii Now, to make images out of iron is a most dhiicult and 
laborious process. The work qf Tlsagoras (whoever he was) Is 
therefore wondcrfuL And wonderful, loo, in a high degree, are the 
head?! of a lion and wild boar at Pergamtis, which are also of it on : 
they were made os offerings tq Dionysus* 

7 G, The FhocLans of Ehten sent a bronze Lion to Apollo at 
Delphi, because, with the aid of Olympiodorus from Athens, they 
had stood .1 siege by Cassanden The Apollo, close to the lion, is 
an offering of the Ma$sShots* the first-fruits of the sea-fight with 
the Carthaginians, 7, There is a trophy, erected by the Aetolians, 
together with an image of u'i armed woman, no doubt representing 
Actohi. These offerings were dedicated by the AMalians after 
they had cha-stssed the Gants for their cruelty to the Chilians. 
There is a gilt statue, an offering of Goigias of l.contini, representing 
Gorgtas himself 

XIX 

i. Beside the statue of Gcrgias is an offering of the Amphictyons 
representing Scyllis of Scionc, of whom fame says tint be dived to 
the deepest depths of ev r sea > and he taught his daughter Hydna 
- to dive loo, When the fleet of Xerxes was overtaken by a hurricane 
off Mount Pelion, these two completed the disaster by dragging 
avvay the anchors and moorings of the galleys from below. 
For this service die Amphictyons dedicated statues of Scyllis and 
his daughter ; but the statue of the latter urenl to make up the tale 
of statues carried off by Nero from Delphi- [Of womankind it i> 
only chaste maidens that can dive into the sea.] 

J I will now tell a Lesbian talc. Some fishermen at Methymm 

brought up out of the sea in their nets a face made of (dive-wood. 
The features had something divine about them, yet they were 
foreign, not the usual features of Grecian gods. So the Ytetbym- 
nians asked the Pythian priestess of what god nr hero it was a 
likeness, and she bade them worship Dionysus Thallen, Therefore 
the MethymnmfjB. kept the wooden image that was fished out of the 
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*“• and honoured it with sacrifices ami prayer; bat they sent a 
bronze copy of it to Delphi. 

3, The sculptures in the Rubles represent Artemis* Latona, 4 
Apollo* the Muses, the setting of the Sun, and Dionysos with the 
Fhyiad women. The first of them were wrought by an Athenian. 
Praxias, pupil of Calamis: but as the huildmg of the temple lasted 
Hunc time, Praxias died in the meanwhile, and die rest of die 
decorat tons in ^ the gables were executed by Androslhert^. also an 
Athenian by birth, but a pupil of Kucadmus. On the architrave 
are golden shields : some of them were dedicated by the Athenians 
from the spoils of the battle of Marathon ; but the shields at the 
bade and on the left are Gallic shields, dedicated by the Aetolians; 
lji diape they closely resemble the Persian bucklers. 

4 In my description of the Council House at Athens I have $ 
already noticed the invasion of Greece by the Gauls; but I wished 
to treat the subject in more detail in my account of Delphi, because 
Delphi was the scene of the greatest exploits of the Greeks against 
the barbarians. The first foreign expedition of the Celts was made 
under the leadership of Gambades. They advanced as far as 
l I'.mcti, but did not dare [o push on any farther, conscious that 
th^y were loo few in numbers to cope with the Greek*. But when e> 
they resolved a second time to cany their arms Into an CEiemy's 
country-—a step to which they were chiefly instigated by th^ men 
who had been out with Gambades, and lm whom the experience of 
marauding had bred a love of plunder and booty—a large force of 
infantry assembled, and there was no lack of recruits for the cavalry, 

So the leaders divided the army into three parts, and each was 
ordered io march against a different country. Ceretbrius was to lead 7 
his force against the Thiatians and the Triballian tribe: fhennus 
ai^d Ackboritis commanded the army destined to attack Paeon ia ; 
while EoTgrus marched against the Macedonians and Illyrians, and 
engaged in conflict with Ptolemy, then king of Macedonia, It was 
this Ptolemy who Erst sought the protection of Sclcucm, son of 
AnhocbuJs and then assassinated his protector, and whose excessive 
daring earned him the nickname of Thunderbolt. Ptolemy himself 
lelii in the battle, and the Macedonian loss, was heavy ; but again 
the Celts had not the courage to march against Greece, and so the 
second expedition returned home again. 5, Hereupon Brenmis, at S 
public assemblies and in private interviews with the leading men. 
energetically urged an expedition against Greece, pointing 10 thi- 
present weakness of Greece, to the wealth of her public treasuries, 
and to the still greater wealth stored up in her sanctuaries in 
the shape of offerings and of gold and silver coin. So he pre¬ 
vailed on the Gauls to march against Greece, and amongst Ins 
colleagues in command whom he chose [torn among the leading men 
was Acjchoritis. 6. The.- assembled army numbered one hundred 9 
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and fifty-two thousand foot, and twenty thousand four hundred horse. 
But though that was the number of the cavalry always on service, 
the real niimher was sbrtyone thousand two hundred ; for every 
trooper was attended by two servants, who were them selves good 

10 riders and were provided with horses. U'hen the cavalry was 
engaged, the servants kept [11 the rear and made themselves useful 
thus. If a trooper had his horse killed, the servant brought him a 
fresh mount; if the trooper himself was stain, the slave mounted his 
masters horse ; hut if both horse and man were kitted, the slave wa& 
ready mounted to take their place. If the master was wounded, one 
of the staves brought the wounded man off the field to the camp, 

11 while the other took his place in the ranks. These tactics it 
seems 10 me, were copied by the Gauls from the Persian corps of 
the Ten Thousand, known as the Immortals. The difference was 
that in the Persian corps the places of the dead were filled up by 
enlistment after the action* while with the Gaols the squadron was 
brought up to its full strength an the field of battle. This organisa¬ 
tion they called Irtmurcuta in their own tongue; for you must 

T2 know that the Celtic name for a horse is marca. Such was the 
force, and such the intentions with which Brent)us marched against 
Greece, 

XX 

1- The spirit of the Greeks Lad fallen very low, but the very 
excess of their fear roused them to the necessity of defending 
Greece. They saw that the struggle would not now be for freedom 
as it bad been in the Pert tan war, and that safety was not to 
be had by a gift of water and earth ; for the fate that had over¬ 
taken the Macedonians, ThmcianSp and Paeontans \n the former 
inroad of the Gauls was still fresh in their memory, and reports 
were rear king them of the atrocities that even then were being 
perpetrated on the Thessalians Death or victory, that was the 
alternative that every man and every state prepared to face. 

=■ We may, if wo please, compare the number* that mustered 
at Thermopylae to meet King Xerxes with those that now gathered 
to face the GnuIs. To meet the Mcde there came the following 
Greek forces—Lacedaemonians under I^onidas* not more than 
three hundred ; Tegeans, five hundred; the same number from 
Man tinea ; from Orchomenu^ in Arcadia, one hundred and twenty ; 
from the other cities in Arcadia, one thousand; from Mycenae* 
eighty ; from Vhlm.% two hundred; double that number of Corinth- 
ians ; and of the Boeotians there came forward seven hundred from 
Thespiae, and four hundred from Thebes, One thousand Phocians 
guarded the path on Mount OeU : their number should be added to 

2 the total of the Greek Force- The numbers of the l.«tjmns who 
dwell under Mount Cnemis is not stated by Herodotus^ though he 
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*?>T that (hcv came from evwy city ; but it is possible to estimate 
their numbers with a very close approximation to the truth. For 
the number of Athenians who marched to Marathon, inclusive of 
slaves and pf those whose age rendered them unfit for active servir* 
did not exceed nine thousand; therefore, the fighting force of 
J.ocnatis which marched to Thermopylae cannot lie reckoned at 
more than six thousand Thus the whole army may have numbered 
eleven thousand two hundred. Hut even that force notoriously did 
not remain the whole time guarding Thermopylae; for, with ihe 
exception of the Lacedaemonians themselves, the Thespian*, and the 
Mycenaean*, they did not wait to see the issue of the fight, a To * 
meet the barbarians who had come from the Ocean the following 
Greek forces marched to Thermopylae. Ten thousand heavy 
infantry and five hundred horse from Jjoeotia: the Hoeotarchs were 
(-epbi.stxlotus, Thearidas, Diogenes, and Lyiandftr. From hinds, 
five hundred horse and infantry to the number of three thousand] 
under the command of Critobulus and Anttochus. The Lucrians 4 
who dwell opposite the bland of Atalanta were led by Midins: their 
number was seven hundred : they had no cavalry. From Megan 
there came tour hundred heavy infantry: the Megawati cavalry wns 
led by Megareui The Aetolian force was very numerous and 
included every arm. The strength of their cavalry is riot given. 
Their light infantry numbered ninety and . . . their heavy infantry 
numbered seven thousand. The AetoJkns were led by l'olynrchtLS, 
Pulyphron, and Lacrates, The general of the Athenians was 5 
LaHippus, son pf Moerocles, as I have mentioned before; and the 
Athenian forces consisted of all their seaworthy galleys, five hundred 
horse, and one thousand foot In virtue of 'their ancient prestige 
they held the command. The kings of Macedonia and Asia con¬ 
tributed five hundred mercenaries each; the contingent sent bv 
Antigonus was commanded by Aristodemus, a Macedonian: the 
Asiatic force sent by Antioch us was under Tdesarchus, a native of 
the district of Syria on tie Qrontes, 

4. When the Greeks who were assembled at Thermopylae 6 
learned that the Gallic army had already reached Magnesia and the 
district of Phthiotis, they resolved to send a detachment, consisting 
or tire cavalry and a thousand light infantry, to the Sperehcus to dis¬ 
pute the passage of the river. On reaching the river the detachment 
broke down the bridges and encamped on the bank. Hut Breturns 
was no fool, and had, for a barUirian, a pretty notion of strategy. 
Accordingly rliat very night he despatched a force, not to the places 7 
where the old bridges had stood, but lower down the river, in 
order that they might efTect the passage unperceived by the Greeks. 

At this point the Spercbeus spread its waters over the plain, forming 
a marsh and a lake instead of a narrow rushing stream. Thither, 
then, Brennus sent some ten thousand Gauls who could swim, or 
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were taller than their fellows ; and the Celts are by far the tallest 
fi race in ihe worlds This force passed the river in the night by 
swimming the lagoon, the men using their national bucklers as rafts, 
The tallest of them were able to crops the water on foot. No 
sooner were the Greeks on the Spcrcheiis informed that a detach¬ 
ment of the enemy had passed the marsh than they immediately fell 
hack on the main body, 

XXI 

i j Brennus ordered the people who dwell round the Malian 
Gulf to bridge the Spercheus. They executed the task with alacrity, 
actuated at once by a fear of Btcnmis, and by a desire to get the 
barbarians out of their country, and thus to save it from further 
devastation. When he bad led his army across the bridges he 
rmiruhL'd on Heradea. The Gauls plundered the district, and 
butchered all whom they caught in the fidds, but failed to take the 
city. For the year before the Aetnlians had compelled Hera cl ca to 
join their Confederacy; so now they bestirred themselves in defence 
of a town which they regarded as belonging as much to them 
as to its inhabitants. Brennus himself cared little about Heraclea, 
but was bent on dislodging the enemy from the passes, and pene¬ 
trating into the interior of Greece! south of Thermopylae. 

I, He had been informed by deserters of the strength of the 
Greek contingents assembled at Thermopylae, and the information 
inspired him with a contempt for the enemy So advancing from 
Heracles, he offered battle the nest morning ar sunrise. He had 
no Greek soothsayer with him, and he consulted no sacrificial omens 
after the manner of his people! if indeed the Cults possess an art 
of dlvLnatiorL The Greeks came on in silence and In order. On 
engaging the enemy, the infantry did not disturb their formation by 
cl larging out from the ranks; and the skirmishers, standing their 
2 ground, huHed darts and plied their bow r s and slings* The 
cavalry on both sides was useless; for the ground at Thermopylae 
is not only narrow, but ako smooth by reason of the natural rock + 
and mostly slippery owing to the numerous streams. The Gauls 
were the wane equipped, their national shields being their 
only defensive weapon ; and in military skill they were still more 
i inferior. They advanced on the foe with the blind rage and 
passion of wild beasts. Hacked with axes or swords T their fury 
did not desert them so long as they drew breath; run through 
with darts and javelins, they abated, not of their courage while 
life remained : some even tore from their wounds the spears 
with which they had been hit and hurled them at the Greeks, or 
4 used them at dose quarters. Meanwhile the Athenian fleet, with 
much difficulty and at some risk, stood dose in to the shore, 
through the mud which pervades the sea for a great d[stance, and 
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hying the ships, as nearly as might he, alongside the enemy, rated 
tits flank with a hue of missiles and arrows. The Cells were now 
unspeakably weary : on the narrow ground the losses which thev 
5offered were double or fourfold what they indicted ; and at last 
their leaders gave the signal to retreat to the camp. Retiring in 
disorder and witfiout any formation, many were trampled underloot 
by their comrades, many fell into the swamp and disappeared beneath 
the mud ; and thus their tosses in the retreat were as heavy as in 
the heat of action, 

.5- On that day tire Attic troops outdid all the Greeks in 5 
valour; and amongst them the bravest was Cydias; he was voirng, 
and it was his first battle. He was slain bv the Gauls, arid Ids 
kinsmen dedicated his shield to Zeus of Freedom with the folio wine 
inscription* 


I hang here, missing sadly rhe bloom of CydW youth, 

I, the shield of ii glorious man* and an offering \o Z&is ; 
I was the first shield through which he thrust his [eft arm 
Hlioo rushing Ares raged against the GauL 


The inscription rem a in e d till ike shields in the colonnade of Zeus & 
of Freedom, with other things at Athens, were removed by the 
soldiers of Sulin. 4, After the battle at Thermopylae the 
buried their dead and spoiled Lhe barbarians. The Gauls sent no 
hemtd to request permission to take up their dead, and deemed 
it a matter of indifference whether they were kid in earth or 
%vere devoured by wild beasts and the birds that prey upon 
corpses Their apathy as to the burial of the dead resulted, k 7 
stems to me T from two motives : a wish to strike awe into the 
enemy, and on Itabitual callousness towards lhe decked. Foriy 
of the Creeks fell in the battle; the exact loss of the barbarian^ 
could nut be ascertained, for the number that sank under the mud 
was greal. 


XXII 

e. On the sixth day after the battle a corps of the Cauls 
Attempted to ascend Mount Geta from Hemdea; for here, ion, a 
narrow footpath leads up the mountain just beyond the ruins'of 
Trackm In those days there was also a sanctuary of Athena above 
the territory of TrachLs with oflerinp in in So they hoped to 
ascend Gets by this footpath, and to secure the treasures of the 
sanctuary by the way . , . the gtnml ... to Tdesarchus. They 

defeated the barbarians ; but Tufesarthus himself fell_n Greek 

patriot if ever there was one. 

2. All the tiurharian leaders esccpt Brenrtua now stood in -• 
terrar of the Greeks, and were perplexed as to the future, seeing 
that their enterprise made no progress. But it occurred to Breiums 
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that if he could force the Aetolians to return home to Aetolk* hh 
operations against the Greeks would be much facilitated. So he 
detached from hh arrny a force of forty thousand foot and some 
eight hundred horse, and placed it tinder the command of Ores- 

j tori us and Combutk These troops marched hack by th e bridges 
over the Spercheu.^ retraced their steps through Thessaly, and 
invaded Aeiolia. The sack of Gallium by Combutis and Oratorius 
was the most atrocious and inhuman in history. They put the 
whole male sex to the sword : old men and babes at their mothers' 
breasts wen: butchered alike; and after killing the fattest of the 

4 sucklings., they even drank their blood and ate their Hesh. AH 
matrons and marriageable maidens who had a spark of spirit anti¬ 
cipated their fate by despatching themselves when the city was 
taken: hut the survivors were forcibly subjected to every kind .of 
outrage by beings who were equal strangers to pity and to love. 
Such women as chanced to find an enemy’s sweni laid hands on 
themselves: the rest soon perished from want of food and .sleep, 
the ruthless barbarians outraging them in turn, and glutting their 

5 lust on the persons even of the dying and dead 3. Apprised by 
messengers gf the disasters that had befallen them, the Actohans 
immediately set out from 'Ibermopylae, and hastened with all 
speed to Aetolia* moved with rage at the sack of Gallium, but still 
more with a desire to save the towns which had not yet fallen. 
From all their towns, too, poured forth the men of military age; 
even the old men* roused by the emergency, were to be seen in The 
ranks. The very women marched with them as volunteers, their ex- 

fi asperaiion at the Gauls exceeding even that of the men. 4. After 
pillaging the houses and sanctuaries, and firing the town of Callium, 
the barbarians set out to return. Here they were met by the 
Patmans, the only Achaeans who came to the aid of the 
AetoIkdSw Being trained infantry, the Patmans attacked the 
l)mharians in front, hut suffered heavily from the numbers and 
desperation of the Gants. The Aetolans, on the other band, men 
and women, lined the whole road, and kept up a fire of missiles on 
the barbarians, and as the latter had nothing bul their national 
shields few shots were thrown away. Pursued by the Gaul a they easily 
escaped* and then, when their enemies were returning from the 

7 pursuit, they fell upon them again with vigour. Hence, dreadful as 
had been the faie of die people of Callmm t —so dreadful, indeed, 
that in the light of it even Homers account of the Laestrygones and 
the Cyclops appears not to be exaggerated,—yet they were amply 
avenged ; far out of the forty thousand eight hundred barbarians less 
than half returned alive to the camp at Thermopylae, 

* 5, Meanwhile the Greeks at Thermopylae fated as follows. 

There are two paths over Mount Otta: one, starting above Trnchis, 
is exceedingly steep and iu most places precipitous; the other, 
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lading through the territory of the Aemamans, is more passable for 
an army. It weis by this latter path that Hy dames, the Mede, once 
fell an the rear of Leonidas and his men, and by it the Heradodts 9 
and Acnianians □ im offered to lead Eremm^ not from any Oh will 
they bare the Greets* but merely because they would give much 
to rid their country of the destroying presence of the Celts. 
Pindar, it seems to me, is again right when he says that every 
man is weighed down by his own troubles, and is callous to the 
sorrows of others. Incited by the promise held out to him by the to 
A enianians and Henudeols, Brennus left Acichorius in command 
of the army, with orders to advance to the attack the moment the 
Greeks were surrounded. Then at the head of a detachment of 
forty thousand men he set off by the path. It happened that on 11 
that day the mist came down thick on the mountain, darkening the 
sun r so that the Phodan pickets stationed an the path did not per¬ 
ceive the approach of the barbarians till they were close upon them. 
Attacked by the enemy, they stood bravely to their arms, but 
were at last overpowered and driven from the path. Nevertheless 
they succeeded in running down to their friends, and bringing them 
word of what was taking place before they were completely sur¬ 
rounded. This gave the Athenian fleet time to withdraw the Greek ra 
array from Thermopylae : and so the troops dispersed to their 
several homes, 

XXIII 

1. Brenmis last not a moment, but, without waiting to foe joined 
by the army he had loft under Adchorius in (lie camp, marched on 
Delphi- The trembling inhabitants betook themselves to the oracle, 
and the god bade them have no fear, 'For/ said he, * I will myself 
guard my owm' a* The Greeks who rallied in the defence of the 
god were these:—the Phocians, who came forth from every dty* 
four hundred infantry from Amphhsa* and it handful from Aetolia. 
This small force was despatched by the Aetolians as soon as they 
heard of the advance of the barbarians : afterwards they sent twelve 
hundred men under Philomelas. But the flower of the Actolian troops 
advanced against the army of Acichorius* and without giving bailie 
hung on his rear, capturing his baggage trains and killing the men* 
This was the chief cause of the slowness of his march. Besides, he 
had left behind at Meraclea a corps to guard the camp baggage* 

j- Meantime the Greeks who had mustered at Delphi drew out 
in order of battle against the army of Brennus, and soon to confound 
the barbarians the god sent signs and wonders* the plainest that 
ever wens seen. For all the pound occupied by the array of the ? 
Cauls quaked violently most of the day, and thunder rolled and 
lightning flashed continually, the daps of thunder stunning the Celts 
and htndering them front hearing the words of command* while 
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the bolts from heaven set fire not only tu the men upon whom they 
FUh but to all who were near them, men and arms alike. Then, 
appeared to them the phantoms: of the heroes Hyperodm^ Laodocns* 
Pyrrhus; some add to these a fourth, to wit, jPhylmcim, n local hero 

5 of Delphi. Of the Phodans themselves many fell in ihe action* 
and amongst them Alcxi m achus, who on that day above ail the 
Greets did everything that youth mod strength and valour could do 
in slaying the barbarians. The Phocians had a statue of him made, 

4 and sent it to ApoUo at Delphi Such were the sufferings and 
terror* by which the barbarians were beset at] that livelong day; 
and the fate that was in. store for them in the night was 
more dismal £uv For a keen frost set in, and with the frost 
came snow, and great rocks dipping from Parnassus, and crags 
breaking oft made straight for the barbarians, crushing to death not 
one or two, bm thirty or more at a blow, as they chanced ta fee 

| grouped together on guard or ha slumber. 4. At sunrise die Creeks 
advanced upon them from Delphi All except the Phutians came 
straight on ; but the Phodans, more familiar with the ground* 
descended the precipices of Parnassus through the snow* and 
getting Id the rear of the Celts unperceived, showered their dart? 

6 and arrows on the barbarians in perfect security. At first, despite 
the cross-fire of missiles and the bitter cold which told on them, and 
especially on the Wounded* not less cruelly than the arrows of the 
enemy, the Gauls made a gallant stand, notably Erennus' own 
company, the tallest and most stalwart of I hem all But when 
Erennus himself was wounded and carried fainting from the field, 
the barbarians, beset on every side* fell sullenly back, butchering 
as they went their comrades, whom wounds or sickness disabled 
from attending the retreat. 

7 5 - They encamped on the spot where night overtook them on 
the retreat; but in the night a panic fear fell upon them. (Causeless 
fears, they say, are Inspired by Pair) It was laic in the evening 
when the confusion arose in the army, and at first it was a mere 
handful who lost their heads, fancying they heard the trampling of 
charging horses and the onset of focmcn ; but soon the delusion 

5 spread to the whole army. So they snatched up their arms, and, 
taking sides, dealt death and received it For they understood not 
their mother tongue, nor perceived each other’s forms and the .shapes 
oi their bucklers, both sides alike in their present infatuation fancying 
that thdr adversaries were Creeks, that their arms were Greek, and 
that the Language they spoke was Greek So the god-sent madness 
wrought a very great slaughter among the Gauls at the hands of 

a each other. The Fhocians who were left in the fields to watch the 
herds were the first to perceive and report to the Greeks what had 
befallen the barbarian* in the night. Then the Phodnns took heart 
and pressed the Celts more vigorously than ever, keeping a stricter 
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watch an their encampments, and not stifiering them to forage 
unresisted* This immediately produced a dreadful scarcity of com 
and all other necessaries throughout the whole Gallic army. 6 . 
Their losses in PbocEs amounted to a little under six thousand tit to 
action* over ten thousand in the wintry night and the subsequent 
panic, and as many more by famine. 

7, The Athenians sent scouts to see what was doing at Delphi 11 
When these men returned and reported all that hud befallen the 
barbarian^ and what the god had done to them, the Athenians took 
the held, and on the march through Boectia were joined by the 
Boeotians, Their united forces followed the barbarians, lying in 
wait for and cutting off the hindmost The fugitives under Rncnnus 12 
hud been joined by the army of Acichoriils only the nig]it before: 
for the match of the latter hud been retarded by the Aetolians, who 
pelted them freely with darts and anything else that came- to hand, 
so that only a small part of them escaped to the camp at Heraclea 
8. Brennus* hurss still left him a chance of Life; but they say that, 
from fetr of his countrymen, and still more from wounded prick as 
the author of the disastrous campaign in Greece, he put an end to 
himself by drinking neat wine- After that the barbarians made tj 
their way with difficulty to the Spercheus, hotly pressed by the 
AetolianSr But from lhe Spcrcheus onward the Thessalians and 
Malians Jay in wail and swallowed them up so completely that not 
a man of them returned home. 

g, The expedition of the Celts against Greece and their destnic-14 
tion happened when Annxi crates was arch on at Athens, isi the second 
y i;:'i r of the hundred and twenty-fifth Olympiad, in which Ladas of 
Aegium won the foot-race. Ncxl year, in the archonship of Demoded 
at Athens, the Celts crossed into Asia. Budi was the course of 
events. 


XXIV 

1. In the fore-temple at Delphi there are inscribed useful 
maxims for lhe con duel of life. They were inscribed by those 
whom the Greeks cull the Sages, M liese were two loninns, Thales 
of Ms Ictus and Bias of Friene : one Aeolian of Lesbos, Pittacus of 
Mityk-ix-; a Dorian of Asia^ Cleabitlus of Lindus ; Solon of Athens : 
CbiJun of Sparta; the seventh place is assigned by Plato, son of 
\risto T 10 Myson of Qicnae instead of to Periundcr, son of Cypselus, 
Cbcnae was u village on Mount Oeta. These men, then, came eg 

I telphi and dedicated to Apollo the famous maxims * Know thyself.' 
and + Nothing in excess/ 

2. You may also sec: a likeness of Horner in bronze on a menu s 
nienh and may read the oracle which is. said to have been given to 
him.— 
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and unhappy, far rhou wcrt bom to be both* 

Tliuo icekest thy father-hind ; btti thou hast a mother-land and no father 
EaucL 

The isle of Ins L5 the faiher-ljind of thy mother, and it in death 
ShaSl Weave ihcc 5 hut beware of the riddle of young children, 

3. The people of Iqs show Homer's tomb in the island, and in 
another place the tomb of C!ymene h who. say they, was Homers 
i mother But the Cyprians, who also claim Hoptier, say that his 
mother was Thtrmisto, a native of their island, and that the birth of 
Homer was predicted hy Eudus in the following lines :■_ 

And then in sea-girt Cyprus a singer great *lmll he, 

W horn Thttnisto, that fiur lady* shah give birth to in the fields. 

Far au-^y from wealthy SafiiiTik, and famous shall ht be. 

He sIihJJ leave Cyprus and be tussed on the billowy and wetted with 
tht spray, 

And having been the first and only bard to sing the woes of spacious 
Hrrece 

He shall be deathless and ageless For aye, 

I have htiard all this and read the otsides f but express no views of 
my own as to the native land or age of Homer. 

4 4- In tin; temple there is an altar of Poseidon, became the 
possession of the oldest oracle was shared by Poseidon. 'inhere arc 
also images of two Pates; but instead of the third Fate there stand 
hi-sido them an image of Zeus, Guide of l ate, and an im;ige of Apollo, 
Gusde of Fate. Here, too, you may see the hearth on which the 
priest of Apollo slew- Neoptoienms, son of Achilles: the story of the 

5 death of Neoptolemus has been mentioned by me elsewhere. \ot tar 
from the health stands the chair of Pindar, ft is of iron, and they say 
that whenever Pindar came to Delphi he used to sit on it and sin* 
nis swigs to Apollo. Into the inmost part of the temple few enter; 
there is there another image of Apollo made of gold. 

6 5. Quitting the temple and turning to the left you come to an 
enclosure, inside of which is the grave of Netiptolemus, son of 
Achilles, The Delphians offer sacrifice to him annually as to a 
here. Ascending from the tomb you come to a small stone On 
this stone the)' pour oil every day, and at every festival they put 
unspun wool on it. There is also a notion thai this stone was 
given lo Cronus instead of the child, and that Cronus spewed it out 
again. 

. On our way bach to the temple after seeing the stone, we come 
to the spring Guaoris : then- is a small wall at it, and the ascent to 
the spring is through the wall. They say that the water of this 
Cassotts goes down underground and inspires the women with 
the spirit of prophecy in the shrine of the god. She who gave her 
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name to the fountain is said to have been one of the nymphs qE' 

Parnassus. 

nv 

j* Above the Cassoii.s is a building with paintings by Polyg- 
notus : it was dedicated by the CnidUns, and is called by the 
Iklphians the Club-mom ( lNSch* t 1 place of talk 'j, be can here they 
used of old to me^t and talk over faulli mythological and more 
serious subjects. Thai there wen! many .inch place* all over 
Greece is shown by Homer m tlie passage where Mebntho rails 
at Ulysses :—■ 

And you will not go sleep in the smithy. 

Nor yet in the dab-room, hut here yon prate, 

a, On entering this building you perceive that nil the painting ^ 
cm the right represent; Ilium after its capture* and the Greeks 

setting sail Menelaua 1 crew is making ready to put to sea: 

the ship is painted with the sailors on board, and children 
amongst them r in the middle of tine ship is the pilot Phrontis 
with two punting-poles in his hands. Homer represents Nestor 
talking with Teles nachus, and saying, amongst other things that 
Phrontis was a son of Qnetor and pilot to Mendaus, that he 
was esteemed a master of his craft, and that he met hss end as 
he was sailing past Sunlimi in Attica. Up to dint point Menelaus 
had been sailing in enmpan)" with Nestor, but then he stayed 
behind to bury Phrontis and pay him funeral rite*. Phrontis, 3, 

then, is seen in Polygnotus J painting, and below him is a certain 

hluncmtnus carrying raiment, and Echoeax going down the gang¬ 
way with a bronze urn. Folitcs, Strop hrus, and Alphius arc 
taking down MenelauV hug which stands not far from the ihip - 
and Amphtalus is taking to pieces another hut. Under the feet 
of Amphialus is seated a buy; but there is no inscription at the boy. 
Phrontis is the only man with a beard. He is also the only figure 
whose name Polygnotus has taken from the Odyssfv: the names of 
fhe rest, I suppose, he invented. Brisds is represented standing, 4 
Diomedfl ss above her, and I phis is in fron t of both; alt three seem 
to he scrutinising Helen's form. Helen herself is seated, and so h 
Eurybates near her. We surmised that the latter was Ulysses 5 herald, 
though he had no beard- Beside Helen stands her handmaid, Pan- 
t halts, while Eteclm, another handmaid, is putting on her mistress 
sandals. These names are also different from the names in the 
JiiaJ, where Homer represents Helen, accompanied by her -.Live 
women, going to the city-wall j. Above 11 den,, a man clad its a ^ 
purple mantle is seated in an altitude of profound dejection: you 
might guess it to be Hcltmus, son of Priam, even before reading 
the inscription. Neat Helenas is Megcs, who is wounded in the 
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arm, just as h* is described by Lescheos of Pyrrho, son of Acschy- 
[iims, in his poem, The Sar& of Itium; the poet says he was 
pounded by Admetus, son of Augcas, in the battle which the 
f ' Ittifins fon-ht by night. Lycomedes, son of Croon, is also de¬ 
picted beside Mi'ges with a wound on hts wrist: Lescheos says 
that he was so wounded by Agennr Clearly PalygnoUis could 
not thus have depicted their wounds unless he had read the poem 
of l/stheos . however, he has given Lycomedes in addition 
a wound on the ankle and another on the head. Euryalus, son 
7 of Mecisteus, is also wounded on the head and wrist These figures 
are higher up than Helen in the painting. Next to Helen is the 
mother of Theseus, with her hair closely cropped, and Demophon, 
one of the sons of Theseus: to judge from his atttitude, Demophtin 
is considering whether it will be in his power to rescue Acthra. The 
Arrives saj that Theseus had also a son Melanippus by the daughter 
of Sinis. and that Melanippus won a race when the Epigoni, as tbev 
are called, celebrated the Nemean games for the first rime since the 
S original celebration of them by Adrastus. As to Acthra, Lescheos 
says that when Ilium was taken she stoic out to the Greek camp, and 
' vai f^'Ognited by the sons of Theseus, and that Demophr.nj asked her 
horn Agamemnon. Agamemnon said he was willing to gratify him, 
but would not do so till he had obtained Helen's consent; so he 
sent a herald, and Helen granted the favour. Accordingly, in the 
painting Euryhates appears to have come to Helen about Acthra, 

9 and to lie delivering Agamemnon's message 4. The Trujan women 
die depicted as captives and lamenting. Andromache is pointed, and 
in front of her stands the boy grasping her breast: this child," savs 
Lescheos, was killed by being hurled from the tower, not that he 
was doomed by the Greeks, but that Ncoptnlemus took it on himself 
to murder him. Medisicaste is also painted: she was another of the 
basiard daughters of Priam. Homer says that she left Troy to 
go to the city of Pedacum as the wife of Imhrius, son of Mentor, 

10 Andromache and Medhiuurte wear hoods ; but Folyxcna has her hair 
braided alter the manner of maidens. Poets tell how Polyxena was 
slain on Achilles’ tomb, and both at Athens and at Pergarmis on Hie 

11 Caacus I have seen pictures of her tragic fate. Nestor is painted 
with a cap on his head and a spear in his hand ; and there is a horse 
in an attitude as if it were about to roll on the ground. As far as 
the horse the scene is the sea-shore, and pebbles may be distin 
guished on it: hut from dial ]»oint the scene is no longer the sea. 


1 Above the women grouped between Acthra and Nestor are 
other captive women, Clytncne, Creusa, Aristomache. and Xenodicc 
btcsiqhorus, .n his .W of reckons Clymeue among the 
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captive women ; a I so in the Hefurm (AWp/) he represents Aristo- 
mache aa a daughter of Priam and wife of Critohiis son of 
Hicetaon ; but 1 know of no pout nr prose writer who mentions 
Xenodtce. Triticking Ocusa* they say that the 1 [other of the Gods 
and Aphrodite rescued her from Greek slavery because she was tbt 
wife of Aeneas. But Lescheos and the author of the epic called 
the Cr/rt'a say that Aeneas' wife was Eurydke Above these 2 
are painted sitting on a. couch! Demonic, Mutioche, Fisis, and 
Qcodice. Of these, Deinotnu alone is mentioned in the Lit Ik 
Iliad\ as it is called: the names of the others, I suppose, were 
invented by PolygnoEus, Epeus is painted naked* in the act of 
razing to the ground the wall of Troy: above the wall appears 
the head atone of the Wooden Horse, Polypoetes, sou of PinthOtis, 
h represented with a fillet tied round hh ht-ad, and beside him U 
Acamas, son of Theaeus, wearing a helmet on his head, and there 
is a crest on the helmet, Ulysses is also represented - T . and 3 
Ulysses is clad in a corselet. And Ajax, son of OHeus, holding 
a shield, is standing beside an altar,, taking an oath with regard to 
the outrage on Cassandra. Cassandra herself is seated on the 
ground and is holding the image of Athena* for she overturned the 
wooden image from its pedestal when Ajax dragged her out of 
sanctuary. The sons of Atreua arc also depicted wearing helmets. 
Menelaug holds a shield, and on the shield is wrought a serpent, in 
allusion to the prodigy which appeared at Anils. They are swear- 
tug Ajax on the sacrificial victims. In a straight line with the ha rue 4 
which stands by Nestor's side, is Neoptokmus 1 he has just slain 
Elasus, whoever Elams may be. ELasus is represented still faintly 
breathing. Astynou& r who is also mentioned by Leachhas fallen 
on his knees, and NcDptolemus is smiting him with his sword. 
Ncoptulemus is the only one of the Grecian host wham Polygnotus 
depicted as stOl engaged in slaughtering the Trojans, and the reason 
is that the whole painting was to be executed over the grave of 
Ncoptolemusk The son of Achilles is always named Neoptolemus 
bv Homer: but ml the epic called the Cypria it is said that he was 
named Pyrrhus by Lycomedes, and Neoptulemus ("young warrior *} 
by Phoenix, because Achilles began to make war at an early age. 2 . 
lu rise painting is seen an altar and a little !w>y clinging to si for fear, 3 
and on the altar is a bitstuse corselet. Corselets of the sort repre¬ 
sented are scarce nowadays* but they were worn in the olden time. 
They consisted of two bronze pieces called guaia: one fitted the 
breast and the parts about I he belly ; the other was meant to protect 
the back. One was put on in front, the oilier behind; then they 
were joined by buckles. Such a corselet was thought to be a ^ 
sufficient protection even without a shield : hence Homer represents 
Phoneys* [he Phrygian* without a shield because he had one of 
these corselet- 1 have seen a corselet of this sort depicted, not 
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‘^K- m Foljgnotus* panning, but also in a painting hy Caflfohoa 
:h - Samian in the temple of Ephesian Artemiy where women are 
represented buckling on the gxaia ol Patrodus' corselet- j_ 
7 On the farther side -i the altar Laodjce is painted standing. 
I do not rind Land ice included by any poet in the list of captive 
Irojan women, und probability appears to me entirely in favour of 
the supposition that she was released by the CreeW hdr Homer 
in the Umf describes the hospitable reception of Menelans and 
Lly^ in the house of Anterior, and how Laodice was the wife 
of Anteoors son Helicaon. And Lescheo^ says that Helieaon, 
wounded in the nocturnal battle, was recognised by Ulysses and 
carried alive out of the fray. Hence the regard which Menclaus 
und Ulysses had for the house of Ante nor would make it natural 
that Agamemnon and Menelans should do no ill turn la the wile of 
Helicaoru I he tale which Euphorion, a Chalcidian poet, tells about 
9 Uodice is wholly improbable. Nest lo Taodiicc in the picture is 
a bronze wash basin on a stone stand. Medusa is seated on the 
ground gmsplng the stand in both hand*- She t if w, were to follow 
the ode of the Himeraeari poet, would have to lie reckoned among 
u l- daughters of Priam. Beside Medusa is an old woman or eunuch 
' Vlth dosefy cropped hair, holding a naked child on his or her 
kneev, 1 he child is represented holding its hand before its eyes 
for fear. J 

XXVII 

i. Of dead bodies there are the following. The naked man, 
lehs by name, is Hung on his luck. Below PeSis lie liioneus and 
Admctus^ both still clad in their corslets. lichens says that 
Lianeiu was slab by Ncoptoleums and Adrnetus by Fhfloctctes* 
Other corpses lie liighcr up. Under the wash-basin is Leocritus, 
son of Puly damns, sLijn by Ulysses. Above Eioneus and Admetus 
^ roei>U5 ' i 5011 Mygdon. This Mygckm has a famous tomb at 
thu boundaries oE the territory of Stectormm in Phrygia,, and after 
hmi poets have been wont to give to the Phrygians'the name of 
JWygdnnes. f.omebus came to wed Cassandra and was killed, 

, according to the general account, hy Neoptcfeouis, but according to 
3 I^scheos by Diomede. Above Coroebus arc Priam, Axbn and 
Agenor. Leschera say’s that Priam was not killed on the hearth of 
t il' ( ,od of the Courtyard, but that he was dragged front the altar 
and made short work of by Necptolercms At his own door. As for 
IucuTki, Stesichorus, In The Sdch */ Ilium, represents her as conveyed 
to Lycia by Apollo. Lesdieos says that Axiom was a son of Priam 
and was slain by Eorypylus, son of Euaemon, Agenor t according 
uj the same poet, was butchered by Ncoptotemus ; and thus it would 
apjiear that AgcnoPs son Eehcclus was slaughtered by Achilles, 

3 but Agenor hEinMf try Ncoptntemus. Sinon, a comrade of Ulysses, 
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and Anchi.afiJS art bringing out die corpse of LaomedorL Anoiher 
dend man is painted, Eresus by name* But no poet, so far as we 
know, ba» sung of the ktu of Eresus and LaomedbiL 3 * The 
house of An tenor is seen WLth a leopard's skin hung over the 
entrance^ as a sign to the Greeks to spare the bouse. Thcanu 
Is painted with her children, Glaucua being seated on a corselet 
composed of back-piece and breast-piece^ and Emymachus on a 
rui k. Beside Eutyntaehus stands Anterior, and nest An-tenor is his i 
daughter Crino, with a baby in her arms. The expression on all 
tbeir faces is sorrowful. Servants are putting a coffer and other 
gear upon an j nnd on the ass sealed a little child. At this 
part of the picture there is who a couplet of Simonides :— 

PoIygfiOtBS, a Tliasian by births son of Agtanphau 
Patated the sack of Ilium's citadel 

XXVIII 

3 . The other portion of the painting, that on ihe left hand, re¬ 
presents Ulysses in hell* whither he has descended to consult the 
soul of Tiresias about his return home, The painting is as follows. 
There is water to indicate a river, obviously the Acheron - reeds are 
growing in the river, and so dim ate tlie outlines of the hah that 
you would take them For shadow* rather than fish- 'There is a l-'iik 
on the rsver, and the ferryman at the oar*. Polygnotus, it seems to - 
me, followed the poem called the Afittyad/ for in the AT&qyad there 
is a passage about Theseus and Plrithous 

Then the bark of the dead, which tin: ancient 

Ferryman, Charon, was wont to they found not a! its moorings. 

Accordingly I'ulygnoius has represented Charon as an aged man. 
The passengers on board the bark are not very famous personages. } 
Tellis apfjcar.-- as a lad, and (. leohoea as still a maid, holding cm 
her knees ft box such as they make for De meter. All 1 heard about 
Tellis was that the poet Archilochus was his grandson. As for 
Qeohoea, they say that she was the first who brought the: orgies of 
Demurer to thasos from Paros. On the bank of Acheron, just 4 
below Charon's hark, is a man who had once sll-used, and is now 
being throttled by, his father, a. For the men of old set the 
greatest store by their patents, as we may judge by the example, 
amongst others, of the so-called Pi™* Folk at Catana, who, when 
the stream of lire pounrd down from Aetna on ( atann, rocked nothing 
of gold and silver, but picked np* this one his mother* that one his 
father, and fled- As they tolled onwards, the flames came scudding 
along and overtook them. But even then they did not drop their 
parents j so the stream of lava, it is said, parted in two, and the fire 
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jtaased on without scathing either the young men or their parents. 
5 Hence these pious folk, are still worshipped at the present day by the 
La tan inns. Tn Palygnoms' picture, near the mail who m*h»ated 
his father and is suffering for it in hell, there is a man punished for 
sacrilege. Hie woman who is chastising him is skilled in drugs 
€ especially baleful ones. 3. Hence we see that in those davs men were 
still exceedingly pious, as the Athenians showed when they captured 
the sanctuary of Olympian Zen, at Syracu.se, for they disturbed none 
of die votive offerings, and left rim Syracusan priest in charge of 
them. 1 JaLLs the Merle also showed it, not only in the words he 
spoke to die Dclianfi, hut also in his conduct; for finding an intake 
01 Apollo in a Phoenician ship, he restored it to the Taiwrae.ms at 
Dehum. Thus all men feared God in those days, and that U why 
_ p ot)'B nD bis painted the punishment or the sacrilegious man. 4. 

, HigiiL-r up than the figures I Imve enumerated is Eurynomus - 
the Delphian guides say that he is one of the demons in hell, and 
that he eats the flesh of tlm corpses* leaving only the bones. 
But Homer's Odnsfy, and the poem callrd the JUinyad, and the one 
i-1 lied Thi. Returns, though they all speak of hell and its terrors, 
know of no demon Eurynomus. However I will describe his 
appearance and altitude in the painting. His colour is bet we, n 
blue and black, like that of tire flics thaL settle on meat: he is 
8 showing Ins teeth, and is seated on a vultures skin. Nest after 
Eurynomus are Auge from Arcadia, and Iphimedca. Vuge went to 
the court of Teuthras in Mysia, and of all the women with whom 
Hercules ts said to have consorted none bore a sun so like his 
father as did Auge, Iphimedea receives great marks of honour 
from the f.anans of Mylasa. 


XXIX 

I. Higher up tlirai the figures J have enumerated are t'enmede^ 
j Eurylochus, ihu comrades of Ulysses, bringing sacrificial victims 
and the victims are black rums. After then, is a man seated - an 
inscription sets forth that the man is Indolence {QkxosY He b 
represented plaiting a rope, and beside him stands a she-us* furtively 
thing the lupe as fast as he plaits it. They say that this Indoknci- 
i.ras an industrious man who had a spendthrift wife, and us fast as he 
J fc ‘ irned ^oney she spent it. Hence people hold that in this 
picture Polygnotui, alluded to Indolence's wife. I know too that 
when the Ion ulus see a man toiling at a fruitless task they say he is 
sphemg the curd of Indolence. The same name of Indolence 

'7*'*' ^ ven to a certain bird by the soothsayers who 

observe birds of omen : it is the larger and handsomest of the 
3 herons, raid is amongst the rarest of bird- Tityus, too, is painted: 
bis punishment is over, but the prolonged torture has worn him 
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quite away, And he appears as ^ dim and mangled spectra 
Continuing our survey of the picture* we see Ariadne dose to the 
man who is twisting the rope. She k seated cm a rock, and is 
looking nit her sister Phaedra, who is in a swing and es grasping 
the rope on each side with both hands. The posture, though 
graceful enough, suggests the manner of Phaedra's death. 
Ariadne was wrested from Theseus, by Dionysus, who bore down 4 
with a larger fleet : the encounter may have been accidental, or 
Dionysus may have lain in wait for her. This Dionysus is, in my 
opinion, no other than he who first led an army against India* and 
fir-1 bridged t.he Euphrates, Zeiiginn (‘joining/ 1 bridge r } was the 
name given to a city at the point where tlie Euphrates was bridged ; 
and to this day the rope is there preserved wherewith he Spanned 
she riven it h plaited of vine and ivy branches. Many are the 5 
tales told of Dionysus both by Greeks and Egyptians, 3. Under- 
r Lvitb Phaedra ts Chi oris leaning on. Thy Las knees. It is safe 
to say that the two women were friend*; in e bear lifetime ; iur 
one of them, (.’hloris* belonged to Orctiomenus in Eoeolla, ami 
the or her , * . They Sold another story about them, that Poseidon 
had connection with Thyia. and that Chians was the wife oi Neleus, 
son of Poseidon. Beside Thyia stands Frocris, daughter of Erech- tl 
the us, and after her is Clymeue, who is turning her back to Frocris. 
In the poem called The Rahtrm x it is said that Clymene waft a 
daughter of Minyas and married Lcphalus* son of Doon, and that 
they had a son Iplvfdu-S, But the story of Proms is m every 
One’s mouth-—bow she was the wife of Cephalus before he married 
Clyniene, and how she was slain by her husband. Inward 7 
from Qymene yon will perceive Megura of Thebes. This 
Megnra was taken to wife by Hercules, but dismissed by him 
in course of time because he lost the children whom ho had by 
her, and so con eluded that his marriage with her had been in¬ 
auspicious. Over the heads of the aforesaid women is the 
daughter of Salmon cos seated on a rock, and Eripbyle is standing 
by her, holding up the tips of her fingers through the neck of 
her tunic., and you may guess that in the folds of the tunic she 
is grasping the famous necklace with the other hand 4- Above s 

Eripbyle are depicted Etpunor and Ulysses. Ulysses is crouching 
and holding his sword over she trench, and the soothsayer Tirvsias is 
advancing towards the trench- Behind Tiresias is Anticlea, ihe mother 
of Ulysaes* on a rock. Instead of a coat, Elpcnor is clad in a mat, 
^ach as is commonly worn by sailors. Lower down than Ulysses ^ 
are Theseus and Firitbous seated on chairs. Theseus is holding 
1 he swords in both l&ands* the sw r ord of Pirithous and his own. 
while Pint ho us is gazing at them: you may guess that he is vexed 
at the swords for proving unless and unavailing jrr their hold 
emprise. The poet Panyasis says that Theseus and Pirithaus were 
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not pinioned to tLicir chairs, but that the rock growing to their fle?h 
held them as in a vice. The famous friend shr]i of Theseus and 
io Pirithous is alluded to by Homer in lioth his poems. Thus UlysSts 
is represented saying to the Fhaeaclans :— 

And now should I hove sects yet others of the taco of old H whum I 
lotigcd to see, 

flitscLis ami Prrithous, famed children of the gods. 

Again in the /find he has represented Nestor admojushitic, 
Agamemnon and Achilles in the following verses amongst others: — 

Foj r never saw l yet, nor am 1 like to see such men 
As Pinthous and Dry as, shepherd of the people. 

And Caeneus and Exadius, and god-like J , olyphcmu5 l 
And Theseus, sou of Aegeus, like to die iinmorTaJs, 


XXX 

J. Non Polygnotm has painted the daughters of Fandareos. 
Homer, in a speech nr J Pctielupe,, says iliac the parents of the damsels 
perished by the wrath of the gods, and that the orphan girls were 
brought up by Aphrodite, and received, gifts from other goddesses, 
from Hera wisdom and beauty, from Artemis rail stature, and from 
a Athena instruction in women's worL But Aphrodite (he goes on) 
went up t.. heaven to obtain a happy marriage for the girls from 
7 eus, and in her absence they were snatched away by the Harpies, 
and by them given over to the Furies. Stu b -c Homer's account of 
idem. iVdygnotus has parntud the damsels crowned with flowerra 
and playing aj dice : their names are Camiro and Clyde, You must 
know that Fandareas was a native of Miletus in Crete, and that he 
way an accomplice in r ['antalus' theft and in the stratagem of the 
■* cash. After the daughters of Pandareos there is Antifachus, with one 
foot on a rock and his face and head resting on both his hands. 
Alter Antflochus there is Agamemnon leaning on his sceptre, 
w r hich is under hri left armpit, while he holds up a rod In his 
hinds. ProttaiJaus is looking at Achilles, who is seated Such is 
the attitude of i 1 rotesiLaos, Above Achilles is fratrodus standing* 

* All these except Agamemnon are beardless, a. Above them is 
Fboctift, depicted as a lad, and Taseus, the latter well bearded 
heieus is represented taking a ring off the I eft hand of Fhocus, 
which is explained by the following legend. When Ffracus, son 
of Aeaeus, eroded from Ycgina to what is now called V hoc is, 
and was desirous of acquiring sovereignty over the people 01 
that pari of the mainland, and of settling there himself, Jaseus 
struck up a fast friendship with him, and gave him amongst other 
presents n sigiwt-stone *ec in gold; but when Phocrts returned to 
Atgma n.,:.t long afterwards, Pcleus inunedlately plotted his death. 
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Therefore, in memoir of that friendship [asciis is represented 
Ashing to look at the signet, and Phocus is allowing him to take it. 
j*_ Above them is Maera seated on a rock, in the JZrtttrns it is 5 
said that she died a maid, and was a daughter of Froctu^ son of" 
The zander, who was a son of Sisyphus. Next m Maera ss Aciaeon* 
son of Ariataeus, with his mother; they hold a Sawn in their anna, 
and are sealed on a deer-skirt A hound is stretched at their side 
in token of the life that Actaeon led and the death he died. 
Casting your eye hack again 10 the lower part of the picture you f* 
perceive, next to Putrodus, Orpheus seated as it were on a sort of 
hill. With his left hand he grasps the lute, while with his other 
hand ho touches some willow-branches, and he is leaning agamst the 
tree. The grove seems to be the grove of Froserpinc, where, a-, 
Homer thinks, black poplars and widows grow. The aspect of 
Orpheus i* Greek; neither his dress nor head-covering is Thracian. 
On the other side of die willow leans Framed™. Borne think that 7 
the name Protnedon was invented by Polygrictus by a son of 
poetical fiction; but others say that lie was a Greek with a love 
for music, and especially for the singing of Orpheus. 4, At S 
tin-i part of the painting is Scbediu-s who led the Fhockns to Troy, 
After him is Fellas seated on a chair, with hoary heard and 
head : he is looking at Orpheus. Schedsus holds a "dagger in his 
linritl. and is crowned with gras.v. Near Fellas aits Tbamyns with 
his sightless eves and lowly mien: long are his lucks and long, too, 
hN beard: at his feet is flung a lyre, its sides and strings brokert- 
a Above him is Marsyas seated on a rock# and beside Maivyas is 9 
Olympus in the likeness of a blooming hoy learning to play the flute. 
Tike Phrygians of Cdaenae maintain that the river which flows 
through their city was once lhc famous flute-player, and that the 
Mother's Air on the flute was composed by Marsyas, They rjy, 
too* that they repulsed the Gallic army by the help of Marsyus, who 
defended them against the barbarians by the water of the rivet and 
by the music of bis flutes. 


XXXI 

1. If you look back to the tipper part of the picture you see that 
next to Actaeon are Ajax of Salt mis, Fatamedes, and Therdtes, 
amusing themselves with dice f the invention of Falamedes. The other 
Ajax is looking at them as they play. The complexion of the latter 
Ajax is like that of a castaway* the brine forming a scurf on his skin. 
I'otygnotus has purposely grouped together the enemies of Ulysses. 2 
Ajax, son of Oileus, bore Ulysses a grudge because Ulysses advised 
the Greeks to stone him for his outrage on Cassandra; anti Pala- 
tnedesp as 1 have read in the epic called the Cvprm y was drowned by 
Ulysses and fflomede when he went out a-fishing. Meleager, son 3 
VOL. I 
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uf Otneus, is higher up in the painting than Ajax, son of Odens, and 
appears to be looking at Ajax. All these except Pafotnedes are 
bearded, a, As to the death of Me Leader, Homer says that the 
Fury hearkened id the curses uf Althaea, and that was the cause of 
Meleagers death- But the poem called the Eikm and the Minya:' 
agree in saying that Apollo helped the Curetes against the Aetolians, 

4 and that Mid eager was slain by him, Thu legend of the tire-brand, 
how the brand was given by the Fates to Althaea, and Meleager was 
not to die oil the brand was consumed by fine* and how Althaea in 
a rage burnt it—this legend urns first dramatised by Phrynichtis, son 
of PalyphradmoRt in lbs play of The Pfcitrouhw (i owtn -— 

For chilly doom 

He did not escape, hut a swift flame consumed him 
While the brand was being destroyed by has grim mischievous 
mother. 

But Phrynichu5, as we see, has- not worked out the story in cjetii] T 
45 an author would do with a creation of his own : he has merely 

5 touched on it as a story already famous all over Greece, In 
the lower part of the picture, after the "Thracian Thamyris, is 
Hector seated : his liands arc clasped round his left knee, and his 
attitude speaks of sonow, After him is Mtimnon seated on a n;id; 
and Sarpedon nest to Meration .: Satpedoti’s face is buried in his 
[lauds, and one of Memnons hands is Laid on SarpedorVs shoulder. 

<1 AD are bearded. On Memnon ! s cloak arc wrought birds, called 
Mem non ides. The people of the Hellespont say that every year on 
certain days these birds go to Memnon's grave, and where the tomb 
is bare of trees and grass the birds sweep it and sprinkle it with their 
7 wings which are wet w iih the water of the Aesepus. Beside Memnon 
stands a naked Ethiopian boy* because Memnon was king of the 
Ethiopian race. | lowever, he came to ilrunii not from Ethiopia, 
but from Susa in Persia, and from the river Choaspes, having 
subjugated all the intervening nations, Thu Phrygians still show 
the road by which he led hb army, choosing the short cuts - there 
S are halting-places at intervals along the road, 3. Above daipcdon 
and Memnon is L'aris, beardless as yet : he is clapping his hands 
just as a churl might do: you would say that be was colling 
Pcntfaeaflea to hiinsdf by the noise, Pentheailea is there also, 
looking at him; hut by the toss of her head she seems to disdain 
him and hold him of no account. She is depicted as a maiden 
armed wish a bow of the Scythian sort, and with a leopard's skin 
non her shoulders. The women above Pen dies ilea are carrying 
water in broken pitchers. One of them h represented in die bloom 
of youth, the other advanced Ln years. Neither of them has a 
separate inscription, but an inscription common to them both sets 
jq forth that they are ol the uninitiated. Higher up than these women 
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is Caffista, daughter of Lycaon, nIso Nomia, and Pero r daughter of 
Helens : it was ns Ehe price of Pern's hand that NclctH demanded the 
tine of Iphidus, Callisto has a bearskin for a mat, and her feet test 
on the knees ol Komia. I hare already mentioned the statement of 
the A medians that Narnia is one of their Spoil nymphs. The poets 
.^y that the nymphs live a great many jma, but are not quite 
beyond the pale of mortality. After CaOtrto and the women with 
her is the outline of a cliff, and Sisyphus, son of Aeolus, is F-truggliiig 
r-' ’’hove the stone up the cliff! 4. In the picture you may aJscj see .■ 
a wfnejar, and an elderly man* a boy, and two women ; one of the 
women is young, and is under the rock ; the other h beside the elderly 
man, and is, like him, elderly. All the others arc carrying water, but 
the old dame's pitcher appears to be broken : ail the water tbit is left 
i!i the potsherd she is pouring into the wine-jar. We inferred that 
these ^ persons also went of the number of those who held the 
El a a siman rites of no account, Por the Greeks of an earlier ; tgc 
esteemed the Efattmktn mysteries as much superior to all other reli¬ 
gious exercises, as they esteemed gods superior to heroes. Under n 
this wine-jar is Tantalus suffering all the torments that Homer ha* 
described, and added to them ad is the terror inspired by the stone 
hung over him. Clearly Polygnotns has followed Archilochus' 
account ; but whether Archilochus borrowed the incident of the 
stone nr invented it himself, I do not know. 

So varied and beautiful is the painting of the Thasian artist. 

xxxn 

| r Abutting on the sacred close ts a theatre which is wort It see¬ 
ing. Ascending from the dew# . . . And here there is an image 1,1 f 
Dionysus, an offering of the Cnidian^. There k a stadium in the 
highest part of the city: it was made of the common stone of 
Parnassus, until Herod es the Athenian rebuilt it of Pemelic marble. 
Such were the notable objects left at Delphi in my time. 

a. Going from Delphi towards the peats of Parnassus yon come, j 
after about sixty furlongs, to a brotttfc image of Delphi. The 
ascent to the Corycian cave is easier for a man on foot than for 
mules and horses. This cave, ns I pointed out a little above, got 
fin name from a nymph Corycia; and of all the grottos J have seen 
it appeared to me the most worth seeing. ^ The total number of J 
caves that open upon the beach or on the deep sea is past finding 
out; but the most famous caverns in Greece and in foreign lands are 
theson The Phrygians who dwell by the river Pcncala^ and who 
migrated thither originally from. Amnia In Arcadia point out a cave 
called Stcunos : it is circular and of a stately lieight, and is sacred 
to the Mother, of whom there in an image. Theirrisonsum, above 4 
Laddicea, is also inhabited by Phrygians* When the army of the 
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t^uU was ravaging Jonh -ir\d ibe border lands, the Tbeuusomims 
say (hat Hercules, Apollo, and Hermes came so ihe:r help by 
revealing the existence of a cave to the magistrates in dreams, and 
bidding the Thcmisonians hide in it with their wives and children. 

5 For this reason There stand in front of the grotto small images of 
Hercules Hermes and Apollo, which they call the Gods of the 
Grotto. It is distant about thirty furlongs front the city : there are 
springs of water in it, but there is no way into it, aaid ibe sunlight 
does not penetrate far in + and most of the roof is close to the floor, 

6 4. Again, in the territory of Magnesia, on the river Lethaeus, there 

lh a place called Hybe, where is a grotto ctmuec rated to Apollo. 
There is nothing very wonderful in the si sc of the groLlo, but the 

image o! Apqllo is very old, and ft imparts strength equal to nm 

labour. Men sacred to the god leap down precipices and high 
™cks* tear exceedingly lofty trees from then roots, and walk with 

7 their burdens along the narrowest footpaths. 5, But the Corye fan 

cave is larger than tho*: 3 have mentioned, and you con go a very 
great way through it even without lights The roof rises to a 
sufficient height above the floor : and there is winter, some ^ ■ ihitg 

up from springs, but ^liU more dripping from the roof so that 

all through the enve the marks of droppings are visible on the 
ihxir. The inhabitants of Parnassus believe that it is sacred to the 
Con ehn nymphs, and especially to Pan. From the Corycian cave 
it [5 hard even for a man on fool to reach the peaks of Parnassus, 
The iKtiks are higher than the clouds, and the Thyiad women rave 
on them m honour of Dionysus and Apollo, 

6. Tithcsrea is distant, T should guess, eighty furlongs froiu 
Delphi by the path over Parnassus. The other raid, which is not 
mountainous the whole way-, and is even suitable for vehicles, was 
raid to be some furlongs Longer. I am aware tliat different stale- 
int.-n.ls as io the name of the city have been made by Herodotus in 
his account of the Persian invasion, and by Baris in liis oracles. 

9 Bads calls the men of the place Tithoteans; bur Herodotus' 
account of them is that when the barbarian was advancing the 
inhabitants tied to the summit, and that Neon was the name of the 
city, and 1 itharea the name of the peak of Parnassus. It appears, 
therefore, that at first the whole district was called Tithorea, and 
that alter wards, when the people migrated from their villages, the 
city also came to be known by the name of Tithorea instead of 
Neon. I’iie native* say that Tithorea received <jts nume> 
from Tithorea, a nymph such as, the poets say, grew out of trees, 

to especially oaks, in days of yore, A generation before me the 
fortune d 1 m Korea declined. ‘Huue is Ebe structure of a theatre* 
and the enclosure of a somewhat ancient market-place. But 
the most notable things in the city are a grove of Athena with a 
temple and image : also there is the tomb of Antiopc and Phncus, 
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7 - jin my account of Thebes I showed bow Anti ope went mad 
in consequence of the anger of Dionysus, and why she had brought 
down 011 bti-rscir tbe wrath of the goal Also I showed how Phocus* ir 
:V,rj of Ornytton f loved her. and how she married him and was 
buried with him* and what the prophet EacLs said about tins grave 
m Connection with the grave of Zethus and Anipbmn at Thebes, 
There were no objects of note in the town except those 1 have 
mentioned. East the dry of Tithorea flows a river which supplier 
the people with drinking-water: they get it by going down to the 
banks and drawing water. The name of the river is Cachdes. 

S. Seventy furlongs from Trthorea is :i temple of Aesculapius 12 
who is called Founder. He is worshipped by the Tithorems, and 
not less by the rest of the Phocians. Inside the close are dwelling; 
for the suppliants and for the staves of the god ; and in the middle 
is the temple with a bearded image made of stone, over two , . . 
feet high. A couch stands on the right of the image. They are 
accustomed to sacrifice to the god all animals except goats, 

0 About forty furlongs from the temple of Aesculapius h an 13 
enclosure and sacred riri:.- of Ibis, the holiest of ,l|? the sanctuaries 
made by Greeks for the Egyptian goddess. For the Tilhoreans 

deem it not lawful to dwell round about it, and there is no 
admission to the shrine save for those whom Isis herself has 
favoured with an invitation in a dream. The same thing is done also 
by the nether gods in the dries on the Meander r they send visions 
in dreams to whomsoever they wish \o enter their shrines. In the 14 
territory of Tit Korea. festivals are held twice a year in honour of Isi^ 
cue in spring am] one in autumn. Two slays before each festival 
the persons who are free to enter the shrine clean it out in a certain 
secret way ; and whatever remains they find of the sacrificial victims 
which were east in at the previous festival, they always carry to the 
*ime spot find bury them there. 1 lie distance of this spot from ti e 
shrine we judged to be two furlongs. That is what they do to th-.: 
sanctuary on this day. On the next day the hucksters set up booths 
of i r.cds and other improvised material; and on the last of the three 
days they hold a fair for the sale of slaves and all kinds of cuttle, 
also garments, and silver and gold After noon they betake them- i& 
selves to sacrificing. The richer people sacrifice oxen and deer, 
the poorer folk sacrifice geese ami uumea fowl Gut it is against the 
custom to use swine, sheep, and goats for this sacrifice. Those 
whose <duty it is> to burn the victims, and bring diem into the shrine 
. T - must wrap the victims in bandages of tinen, either common 
linen or fine linen ^ the mode of dressing them k the Egyptian, 

All the animals sacrificed arc led in procession: sumo convey 37 
the victims into the shrine, others bum the booths in front of it and 
depart in haste, They say that once upon a time, when the pyre 
began to burn, a profane fellow who had no right to go down into 
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the shrine rashly entered it out of curiosity. The whole place 
5 ME*d to him Tull of spectres; and scarcely had he returned to 
Tithorea and told what he had beheld when he gave up the 
ghost. 1 Qr I have heard a like story from a Phoenician man. He 
that the Egyptians hold the festival of Isis at the time when 
they say she is mourning for Osiris, At that time the Nile begins to 
rise* and it is a common saying among the natives that it is the 
tears of Isis that cause the river to rise and water the fields. Well, 
then, my informant said that at that season the Roman governor of 
Egypt bribed a man to go down to the shrine of Isis at Coptic. 
The man who was thus sent in returned from the shrine; but after 
he bad told all that he had beheld, he p too, I was informed+ im¬ 
mediately expired. Thug it appears to be a erne saying of Homer's, 
that it is ill for mankind to see the gods In bodily shape. 

*9 1 1, The olive oil of Tithorea is not so plentiful as that of 

Attica and Sicyonia, but in colour and sweetness it is superior to the 
Iberian oil and the oil from the island of I stria. They make nil 
sorts of unguents out of it and send the oil to the Emperor. 

XXXIII 

I. Another road horn Tithorea leads to Ledon. In its day 
Ledon also ranked as a city, but in my time it had been abandoned 
by its scanty inhabitants, and some seventy souls dwelt beside the 
Cephisus. Still their habitations go by the name of Ledon* and* 
like the Fanopeans, they have the privilege of sending members to 
the Phoolan parliament Forty furlongs up from this hamlet on 
the Cephisus are the ruins of ancient l-edoti. They say the city 

3 toot its name from an aboriginal man. Other cities have suffered 
irreparable injuries from the wickedness of their inhabitants; but 
Ilium was brought to utter min by the outrage which Alexander 
offered to Menebna; and Miletus fell through the fickleness of 
Mvtiaeus* who at one time hankered after the city in the land of 
the Etonians, at another time craved to he taken Into the councils 
of Darius, and at another time longed to return to Ionia. In like 
manner the impiety of Fhilomehts was visited on the heads of the 
people of Ledon. 

j. Lilaea is a winter day*s journey from Delphi: the way lies 
across and down Parnassus. We judged the distance to be one 
hundred and eighty furlongs. Even after Lilaea had been rebuilt 
its inhabitants were destined to suffer a second time at the hands of 
lire Macedonians. For. buing besieged by Philip, son of Demetrius 
they surrendered, and a garrison was introduced into the city, till 
a townsman, named Patron* banded the citizens of military' age 
against the garrison, and defeating the Macedonians compelled them 
to capitulate and march out For this service the Lilaeami dedicated 
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n statue of him at Delphi. In Liloea there h a theatre, a market- 4 
place* and baths. There are also sanctuaries of the gods, one of 
Apollo and one of Artemis. The images are in a standing posture, 
the workmanship es Attic, the material Fentellc marble. They 
say that Lilaea was one of the so-called Naiads, and a daughter of 
the Cephisus* and that the dty got its name from the nympk The 5 
river has its source here. The water does not always well up 
quietly; generally it rises just at midday with a sound which you 
might compare to the bellowing of a bull. The climate of Lalaea is 
good in autumn, summer, and spring, but owing to Mount Parnassus 
its winters are not correspondingly mild. 

3, Twenty furlongs off is Charadra, perched on a high cmg. 6 
The inhabitants are ill off for water. Their drinking supply is 
furnished by the river Chamdrus, but they have to go down 
about three furlongs to fetch it The Charadrus falls into the 
Cephisus,. and it seems to me that the name of the city was derived 
from that of the river. In the market-place of Charadra there are 
altars of heroes, as they are called. Some say they are altars of the 
Dioscuri, others say they are altars of local heroes. 

4, The valley of the Cephisus is decidedly the best land in 7 
Phocis for planting, sowing* and pasture* and no part of the country 

Is so carefully cultivated as this. Hence there is a saying ttint the 
rase, 

And they who dwelt by a river {/*jt the divine Cepliisus, 

refers, not to a city named ParapotainiI r but to the husbandmen 
beside the Ccphisus- But this opinion runs counter to the history S 
of Herodotus as well as to die record of the victors in the Pythian 
games. Tor these games were first held by the Amphictyons, and 
on that occasion a pampotamian, called Aecbmeas, won the prize 
for boxing in the boys* match. Likewise Herodotus, enumerat¬ 
ing the cities of Phocis which were burned by King Xerxes 
includes in the list the city of Parapotamii. However, Parapotamii 
was not rebuilt by the Athenians and Boeotians ; but the inhabitants,, 
being few and poor, were distributed among the other cities. No 
min 5 of Parapotamii remained in my time, and the very sjrtl on 
which the dty stood is forgotten. 

5, 'The distance to Amphiclea from Lilaea is sixty furlongs, 9 
The name Amphkfet was corrupted by the natives. Herodotus, 
following the oldest tradition, called it Amphteaea; but the Am- 
phictyou-s when they published their decree lor the destruction of 
the Fhocian cities, gave it the name of Amphiclea. The natives tell 
the following tale about it, A certain prince suspected that his 
enemies were plotting against his baby boy* so he put him in a 
vessel and hid him in the part of the country where he knew the child 
would he safest, A wolf tried to get at the child, but a serpent coiled 
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in itself round the vessel and kept strict watch. But when the father of 
the child came, he thought that the serpent had bad designs on the 
child, so he let fly his javelin nnd killed the child and the serpent to¬ 
gether. But bring told by the shepherds that he had killed the kind 
serpent that had guarded his child, he made a pyre for the serpent 
and the child together. They say that the place still resembles a burn¬ 
ing p)Ti\ and they hold that the city was named Ophitea after the 

11 serpent. Most remarkable are the orgies which they celebrate in 
honour of Dionysus. There is no entrance to the shrine, nor haie 
they any visible images The Amphideans say that this god gives 
them okicIes and is their helper in sickness. He Communicates 
cares to the Amphideans and their neighbours in dreams: the priest 
acts sis the god's mouthpiece, and gives oracles by the inspiration 
of the god. 

12 6 , Fifteen furlongs from Am pb idea is Tiihroniuntt situated in a 
plain. It contains nothing worth mentioning. From Tithropium 
it is twenty furlongs to Drymaea. At the point where this road 
meets the straight mud which runs front Amphiclea to Drymaea by 
the kink of the Cepbi§u&, there is a grove and altars of Apollo in 
Tithronian territory* There is also a temple^ but no image. 
Diymaea is distant eighty furlongs from Am ph idea. Turning ro 
the Iefi, . . * according to the statement or Herodotus, but more 
anciently Naubotenses. The people of the place say that the founder 
vtm E'liocus,. son of Aeacus r There is an old sanctuary of Lawgiver 
( 77 ifnfi&/Ai?rfis} Demetef at Drymaea, with an image in a standing 
posture made of stone. And they hold a yearly festival in her 
honour, called the Thesmopboria. 

XXXIV 

i. Elatea h* next to Delphi, the largest city in Phccifi. It lies 
opposite Amphickn, from which the distance by read is one hundred 
and eighty furlongs, mostly over level ground, though for a short 
distance close to the town of Elatea the way is up hill The 
Cephisus flows in the plain* and the birds that chiefly frequent its 

2 banks are the bustards, The EMeans succeeded in repulsing 
Cassander and his army of Macedonians, and they also contrived to 
baffle Taxi!us, the general of Mithridates. For this service the 
Homans granted them freedom and immunity from burdens. They 
claim to he of foreign race, and assert that they were Arcadians 
originally. For they say that when the PJtkgy&ns marched against 
the sanctuary n\ Delphi, Ebtius, son of Areas defended the god T and 

3 settling with his army in Fbocis founded Elates, Elfltca is to be 
reckoned among the Phocian cities burned by the Modes. Some 
of the calamities which befell the fieople of Elfltca were shared 
hy the rest of the Fhgcians, hut fortune brought on them 
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special troubles of their own at the hands of the ^lftCcdoiWL 
In Cassanderis wax it wa-S chiefly due to GlympSodorus that 
I lie Macedonians had la raise the siege. But Philip, son of 
Demetrius, terrified the populace of Elntea to the lost degree, 
and at the same rime seduced by bribes she more influential 
citizens, Titu^ the Roman general, w r ho taxd been sent from 4 
Rome to give freedom to the whole Greek race, promised to restore 
to the Elateans their ancient constitution, and proposed to them 
by envoys that they should revolt from Macedonia. But through 
the folly either of the populace or of the magistrates, Elatoa 
remained faithful to Philip^ and was besieged and takers by lhe 
Romans. Afterwards it held out against Tnxilus* general of Mithri 
dates, and his Pontic barbarian^ and for this service the Romans 
granted the inhabitants their freedom. The robber horde of the 5 
Costobocsi who overran Greece in my time, came to Elatea, among 
other places; but here a certain Mnesibulus collected a band of 
men, and, after slaughtering many of the barbarians, fell in the 
Sight This Mnesibulus won various victories in running ; in 
particular, at the two hundred and thirty-fifth Olympiad he won 
the foot-race and also die double race with the shield. There 
Lv a bronze statue of him at Elatea in the Street of the Runner. 

3. The market-place is worth seeing, and so is the figure of Elatus, 6 
w rought in relief on a slab. 1 am not sure whether the people of 
Elatea caused the slab to be put up simply as a gravestone, or 
because they revere Elams as their founder. There is a temple of 
Aesculapius with a bearded image. Thu artists who made the 
image are named T5modes and Timarchides: they are of Attic 
race- At the right hand extremity of the city there is a theatre and 
an old bronze image of Athena. They say tlint this goddess helped 
them against Taxilus and his barbarians. 

4. About twenty furlong* from Elalca is a sanctuary of 7 
Cnmacan Athena The road rises so gently that the -slope is not 
tiring, and, indeed, is almost imperceptible. At the end of the road 
is a "hill, mostly precipitous, though neither very Large nor very high. 
On this hi SI stands the sanctuary p and there aie colonnades with 
dwellings opening off them, where the attendants of the goddess reside, 
especially the priest. They choose the priest from among boys 9 
under the age of puberty, taking care that the term of his priesthood 
shall expire before he reaches puberty. He acts as priest for five 
successive years, during which he lodges with the goddess, and 
bathes in tubs after the ancient fashion. The image is another work 
nf the sons of Polycles: it represents the goddess equipped as for 
battle, and on her shield is carved in relief a copy of the reliefs on 
the shield of the Virgin, as they call her T at Athens. 
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I, To reach Abac and HyampoUs limn Elates, you follow 3 
mountain road on the right of the town. The high road from 
Orchumcnus to Opus also leads to those citicz^. If, than, you take 
the road that leads from Orchomemis to Opus, and turn off a short 
way to the left, you teach Abac* The people of Abac say that they 
came to PhocLs from Argos, and that their city took its name from 
Abas its founder, who was a son of Lyneeus and Hype maestro, 
daughter of Hamms, Abae is one of the places which lias been 
deemed sacred to Apollo from of old, and there was an orade of 

2 Apollo there. Eat the god at Abac did not receive the same 
respectful treatment from the Persians as from the Romans* For 
whereas the Romans, out of reverence for A policy allowed the 
A bacons to retain their independence, the army of Xerxes burned 
down the very sanctttflty at Abac* The Greeks, who withstood the 
barbarian, resolved not to restore the burnt sanctuaries, but to leave 
them for all time as records of hate* That is why the temples in 
the land of Ha lion us, and the temple of Hem at Athens on the 
road to Hialerum, and the temple of Derneter at Fhalerumj remain 

3 half-burnt even in my time. Such. I take it, was the aspect also of 
the sanctuary at Abac until in the Phociau war a band of defeated 
Phocians took tefilge in Abac, w hereupon the Theban* gave them, 
and the sanctuary in which they had sought shelter, to the flames. 
Thus the ^memory was twice burnt, first by the Medcs and, second, 
by the Thebans, However, it stood down to my time the most 
tumble-down building ever damaged by the flames, for the Boeotian 
Hre completed the ruin which the Persian fim had begun. 

4 3. Beside the great temple stands a smaller one* built by the 
Emperor Hadrian in honour of Apollo. The images are o!der t and 
were dedicated by the Abacans themselves : they are of bronze, and 
all in standing attitude*. They represent Apollo, Urtona, and 
Artemis. There ts a theatre at Abac, also a market-place, both of 
ancient construction. 

5 4- Having returned to the straight road which leads to Opus, 
yon will come next to HyampoHs* The very name is enough to 
show the origin of the people, and the place from which they were 
driven when they came to this district. They were, in fact, the 
Hyantinns of Thebes, who fled thither from Cadmus and bis army, 
In earlier days the city was called by the people in the neighbour¬ 
hood the city of the Hyantians, but in course of time the name 

ft HyatnpoVLs prevailed The cny was burnt down by King Xerxes, 
and afterwards razed to the ground by Philip, but nevertheless there 
are still left a market-place of ancient construction, and 0 Council 
House (a small budding), and a theatre not far from the gate*. 
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The Emperor Hadrian built a colonnade which is named after him 
The town possesses one well which supplies the inhabitants with all 
their water for drinking and washing, for they have no other water 
except rain-water in winter. They worship chiefly Artemis, and j 
have a temple of her I cannot describe the image ; for it is their 
custom to open the sanctuary only twice a year They say that 
whatever cattle they pronounce sacred to Artemis remain free from 
disease and fatter titan the rest. 

5. The straight road 10 Delphi, through Panopetts and past S 
Daulss and the Cleft Way, is not the only pass from Chaernnea 
into I'hocis. There is another rough and mostly mountainous road 
from Chaeronea to Stiris, a city in Phocis: the distance by the road 
rs a hundred and twenty furlongs. The people or Stiris say that 
they are not Phocians, but Athenians originally, and came from. 
Attica with Peteos, son of O metis, when lie was chased from Athens 
l,y Aegeus; and because most of the people came with Petcos from 
the township of Stiria, the. city was called Stiris. The town is cm [> 
high and rocky ground ; hence the inhabitants are short of water 
in summer, for the wells in the place arc few and their water bad. 
These wells supply the people with water for washing, and the 
ileasts of burden with drinking-water ; but the inhabitants fetch their 
own drinking-water from a spring about four furlongs down from the 
town. The spring Is dug in the rocks, and they go down to it and 
draw water. There is a sanctuary of Stirian Denir tcr at Stiris; it is 1° 
made of unbumt brick, but the'image- is of i'entellc marble, and 
represents the goddess holding torches. Beside it is one of the 
most ancient images of lie meter, with ribbons tied ro it 

XXXVI 

r. From Stiris to Ambrosus is about sixty furlongs: the wad is 
Level, running through a plain with mountains on cither hand. Most 
□f the plain is covered wiih vines. In the land oi Ambrosus there 
grows, though not so thickly us the vine, the shrub which the 
Inmans and the rest of the Hretki name kok&M, and which the 
Galatmtw above Phcygia call in their native tongue hut. I Ins 
jfratfcr is about the she of what is called the rkam^. iis leaves 
are blacker and softer than those of the mastich-tree, which in all 
other respects it rambles. Its fruit is like the fruit oi the n,glu- * 
-hade, and is alsout the size of the bitter vetch. In the fruit oi th-.- 
b'&ki's there is bred an insect which, if it makes its way to the an 
when the fruit is ripe, immediately takes wing and assumes the 
appearance of a gnat. Bui they gather the Frail of the before 

the insect begins to stir, and the blood of the insect is a dye for 

™t Ambrosus lies under Mount Parnassus, but on the opposite J 
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side from Delphi. They say that the city was named after a herd 
Ambroses, When the Thebans went to war with Philip and the 
Macedonians, they threw a double wall round Ambrosus. The walls 
are built of the local stone* which is black and exceedingly hard. 
The breadth of each of the two circuit-walls is a little less than, a 
fathom, arid the height is two and a half fathoms* where the wall 

4 has not given way. The interval between the first circuit-wall and 
the second is a fathom. But towers, battlements, and other mural 
decorations were all omitted, since the walls were built solely for the 
purpose ot immediate defence. There is a small market-place at 
Ainhrmus: most of the stone statues in it are broken. 

5 j. The road to Anticyra. at first goes tip hill; but after you have 
ascended about two furlongs the ground is level, and on the right of 
the road is a sanctuary of Dietynnauan Artemis. Tins goddess the 
Ambrosians hold in iht highest honour: the image is of AcgmeLin 
workmanship, and is made of black stone. From the sanctuary of 
the Ehctynnatran goddess the road runs down hill the whole way to 
Antic ym. They say that in former days the name uf the city was 
Cyparissus, and that Homer, in his list of the Phocians, purposely 
u^cd this name, though the city was even then called Anticyra, 

6 since Ariticyreus was a contemporary of Hercules, The city lies over 
against tire mins of Medeort* At the beginning of my <descripticm> 
of ! In ■■ "is- I mentioned that , . , . com milted sacrilege on the 
sanctuary at Delphi The people of Anticyra were driven from 
house and htniiu by Philip, son of Amy mas, and ;i second time by 
Otihus, tin. Roman, because they were subjects of Philip* son of 
Demetrius king of Macedonia, Otilius had been sent from Home 

7 to help the Athenians against Philip. 4* The mountains above 
Anticyra are very rocky* and hellebore grows in great abundance on 
ihern. black hellebore purges by evacuation of Ehe bowels ; white 
hfHchore purges by producing vomiting. It A the root of the 

s hellebore which is thus employed as a purge. There are bronze statues 
in the market place of Anticyra, And at the harbour there is a small 
sanctuary ol Poseidon built of unhewn stones : the interior is 
coated with stucco. The image Is of bromte* and represents the god 
standing with one foot on a dolphin ; on this side he has his hand 

9 on his thigh, in the other hand he holds a trident Qvct against the 
gymnasium* in which are the balks is another old gymnasium, con¬ 
taining a bronze statue, the inscription on which states that 
Xenodnmus* a pancratiast of Anticyra, won an Olympic victory in 
the men s matek If the inscription says true, Xenodatnus must 
have won the wild olive in the two hundred and eleven tit Olympiad ; 
but that is the only Olympiad which is omitted in the Elean register, 

10 Above the market-place is a spring of water in a well: the well is 
sheltered from the sun by ,1 roof supported on pillars. A little 
higher up than the well is a tomb built of common stones. They 
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say that the sons of Ip-hit us are buried here; one of them, they say, 
returned safe from Ilium* and died Ln his native land ; but Schediie 
perished in the land of Troy t and ids bones were brought home, 

XXXVIt 

l On the right of die dty t just two furlongs from it, is a high 
rock, forming part of a mountain, and on the rock is a sanctuary of 
Artemis. <Htr inmge> is a work of Praxiteles. She has a torch in 
her right Stand, and a quiver over her ^boulders i at her left side is 
a dog. The image is taller than the tallest woman. 

2, Bordering on Phocis is the district named after Bulon* the 2 
leader of the colony. The town of hulls was founded jointly by 
colonists from the cities of ancient Doris. The Hu bans are *ud 
of Philomelas and the Fhocians . . , * die parliament* To 
Bulls it is a distance of eighty furlongs by road from Tbisbc in 
ikxotia. But From Ant icy ra, in Fhotis, 1 doubt if there be a road 
bv land at all + so impassable and rugged are the mountains between 
Anti Cyra arid Bulls. However, to the port <of Bulis> it is <a sail> of 
a hundred furlongs from Anticym ; and the distance by road from 
[he port to Bull's we guessed to be just seven furlongs. 3. A3 
t,,rrent here fills into the* *ea: the natives name it Meradeus, 
Bui is stands on high ground, and vessels crossing from Ant in ra to 
j.echaemn, the port of Corinth, sail pa^-t iL More than half the 
people here are fishers of the shell-fish which yields the purple dye. 
The buildings of Bui is are not very striking : they include two 
sanctuaries, one of Artemis, the other of Dionysus. The images arc 
of wood, but we could no! conjecture who made them. The god 
whom the Butians worship most is named by them die Greatest 
God, which I suppose is a title of Zeu& There is a spring at Bulis 
called Saunitlm. 

4, To Cirrha, the port of Delphi, a distance by road of sixty 4 
furlongs from Delphi. When you have descended into the plain 
you come to a hippodrome, and here they hold the horse and chariot 
races at the Pythian festival. In my description of Elis J have given 
an account of the Tamxippus at Olympia, Xow a considering the mut- 
ability for better or worse of all human fortune, it is very' possible that 
a charioteer may meet with a mishap in the hippodrome of Apollo 
also 5 but in the course itself there is. nothing naturally calculated to 
startle the horses, whether in the shape of a hero or anything else. 
The plain all the way from Cinha is bare 3 and the people will not $ 
plant trees* either because a curve rests on the land, or because 
they bnnw that the soil is not adapted to grow trees. It is said of 
Cirrha . . , . and they say that from Cirrltn the place got its present 
name. Homer, however, calls the city by its original name of Crtsa, 
both in the Mad and its the hymn to Apollo, But afterwards the 
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people of Cirrha sinned against Apollo, and in particular they appro- 
(> piiated some of the god's land So the Amphictyons resolved to 
make war on the CirrhaeanSt and they appointed Cltstbcnes, tyrant 
of Skytmj to the cormimiu^ and fetched Solon from Athens to give 
[hem his advice. When they inquired bow she victory would go, 
the Pythian priestess gave them this answer:— 

Ye shall not tide and cast down the towers of this diy + 

Till on my precinct faltie-eycd Amphitrite's 
Wave, plashing o h er the darkling deep, ahall break, 

5, Hence Solon persuaded them to consecrate the territory of 
Cirrha to the god in order that Apollo's precinct might be bounded 

7 by the sea. He devised yet another stratagem against the 
Cirrhaori 1 -, The water of the Plistus flowed into the city in a 
canal and he diverted the water into another channel But as the 
besieged still held oui^ subsisting on water from wells and on nun- 
water, he flung roots of hellebore into the Plistus, and when he saw 
that the water was sufficiently charged with the drug he turned it 
back into the canal. The Cirrltaeans drank so freely of the water 
that the sentinels on the walls were forced, by inee-Kmi diarrhoea, 

8 quit their posts. When the Amphictyuns took the city they 
punished the Cirrhaeans on behalf of the god, and Cirrha is still the 
port of Delphi, The town can show a temple of Apollo* Artemis, 
and Latona : the images arc colossal and of Attic workmanship. An 
imagr- of Adrastea stands in the same place, but it is smaller than 
the other images. 


XXXVIII 

i- The land of the Qzolum Locrians, as they arc ealJedp adjoins 
I‘hods in the direction of Cirrha. I have heard different explana¬ 
tions of the surname of these Locrians, all of which I wilt set down, 
W hen Orestheu-S son of Deucalion* reigned in the land, a bitch of 
his littered a stick instead of a puppy. Orastheiu buried the ^titk, 
but when spring came round-, a vine, they say, grew out of the stick, 
and from the branches tec?!) of the stick the people gut their name 
- Others think that while Nessus was aaing as ferryman on the 
Evcnus he wa_s wounded by Hercules, bur not killed outright, and 
that he escaped to this country, and when he died bb body rotted 
on buried and tainted the atmosphere with its noisome smell fame). 
The third explanation is that the exhalations and even the water of 
a certain river were fetid; while a fourth is that asphodel grow-s in 
j P leEll yi and when it is in flower ... by the smell It is also said 
that the first inhabitants were aborigines, and that, not knowing as 
yet how to weave garments* they made themselves coverings of 
untainted skins of wild beasts as a protection against the cold. 
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turning- the shaggy side ant far the sake of appearance. So their 
sk Eli must liave stunk like the hides. 

2. A hundred and twenty furlongs from Delphi is Amphissa* 4 
the largest and most famous city of the l^ocrians. But the people 
reckon themselves Aetolians, being ashamed of the name of Cteolfans, 
and their contention derives a certain probability from the fact tint 
when the Roman Emperor turned the Aetolians out of house and 
home in order to gather them into his new city of Nicopoles, the 
bulk of the population withdrew to Amphissx Nevertheless,, 
originally they are of the Locrian stock. They say that the city 
was named after AmphLssa, daughter of Macar 1 son of Aeolus, and 
that Apollo was Amphissa's lover. 3, The city is handsomely ^ 
built The most notable structures are the tombs of Amphissa and 
Andraemon: they say that with AndmemoD was buried his wife 
Gorge, daughter of Oencos, lit the acropolis is a temple of Athena, 
with a standing image made of bronze, They say that the image 
was brought by Tlicxis from Ilium, and was part of the Trojan 
spoils ; bur they did not convince me. I showed before that the two u 
Samians^ Rhoecus, son of Philacus, and ThuodoniSp son of TeleeJes, 
were the first who discovered the art of founding bronze to per 
fectipn^ and they were the first who cast it in a mould T have not 
discovered any surviving work of Theodoras* at least in bronze. 
Rut in the sanctuary of Ephesian Artemis, as you go to the building 
which contains die pictures, you come to a stone wall above the 
altar of First - seated Artemis, as she is called ; and among the 
images on the wall there stands at the end the statue of a woman 
which is a work of Rhoecus : the Ephesians call it Night That 7 
image is plainly older and ruder in style than the image of Athena 
at Amphissa. The Amphibians also celebrate mysteries of the Boy 
Lords, as they are called. But what gods these Boy Lords are is not 
agreed. Sonic say they are the Dioscuri, others the Curates, and 
those who think they know better say they are the CabirL 

4. These same Ijocrians possess the following other dries, a 
Inland from Amphissa and up above it. at a distance of thirty fur¬ 
longs is Myoma* it was the people of this city who dedicated the 
shield to Zeus at Olympia- The town stands on high ground: it 
has a grove and an altar of the Gracious Gods. The sacrifices to 
the Gracious Gods are at night, and it h the custom to consume the 
flesh on the spot before the sun rises* There is a precinct of 
E'oscldon above the dty: it is called the Posidonium, and contains 
a temple of Poseidon, but the image was gone in my time. 

S* Myoma, os I have said. Is above Amphissa. On the coast 9 
there is Oeanthea, and bordering on Oeanthea is Naupacttis. All 
these towns except Amphissa are governed by the Achaean* of 
Fatrae, who received the privilege from the Emperor Augustus. In 
Oeanthca there is a sanctuary- of Aphrodite* and a little above the 
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city is a grove of cypresses and pines, and in the grove is a temple 
of Artemis with an image. On the waits were paintings, but so 
10 faded with time that nothing was left of them to see. 1 suppose 
that the city was called after a woman or nymph. But as to Kau^ 
paetus, I know it is said that the Dorians who followed the sons of 
Aiistomachus built here the vessels in which they crossed to Felo- 
ponnese ; and that, they say, is why the place got its name. The 
history of Manpactns—how the Aihenians wrested it from the Locriuns, 
and gave it as a home to the rebels who retired to It ho me at the time 
of the earthquake at Lacedaemnn, and how, after the defeat uf the 
Athenians at Aegospotami, the Laceduemonians drove the Messenians 
out of Naupactus—all this has been narrated by me more Fully in my 
description of Messenk. When the Messeftkns were compelled to 
it quit it xhe LocHans assembled once more in Naupactm 6. The 
epic poem which the Greeks call the Mitiparfia is commonly 
attributed to a Milesian author; bat Chamn, son of Pythes, says it 
composed by Cardnus, a NaufsactLm. I agree wiih the opinion 
of the Lumpsaccnkn historian, for why should an epic on women by 
is a native of Miletus get the name of Nm/pacHa ? At Naupactus 
there is a temple of Poseidon beside the sea, with a standing image 
made of hmn&e. There is also a sanctuary of Artemis with an image 
of white marble : the goddess in represented In the act of hurling a 
dart* and she is sunwmed Aetoliam Aphrodite is worshipped in 
a grotto, People pray to her fur various reasons, and, above alb 
13 widows ask the goddess for husbands, 7, 'fhc sanctuary of Aescu¬ 
lapius was in ruins: it was originally built by a private man 
Phalpius. bur when his eye* ailed him and he was nearly blind, 
Lhc god at Eptdaurua sent the poetess Anyte to him with a sealed 
tablet. Thu woman thought the message only a dream, but soon 
it turned out a waking reality ; for she found in her hands a scaled 
tablet, and sailed to Natxpactus, and bade Phalysius reniuve the seal 
and read the contents. To him it appeared impossible that with 
hifl eyes as they were he could see the writing. But hoping for 
some luengfit from Aesculapius he removed the scab and when be 
had looked at the was he was made whole, anti gave to Anyte 
wlm was written in the tablet, and that was two thousand golden 
staters. 
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S TTE to-lowing nciTc.5 are made nn J. FL L'. Schubajir's rtceniio n of the 
text of Fausaiuas, published by Teqbner (Leipskp 1855-54 > The 
uiher editions used are those of Ktihu (Leipsic, 1696)- Farius 
(Leipste T 1794-96) ; Siebdis (Ldpak, 1S22 ±S); Brisker (Berlin, 
1826-27) s Schubarr and Wah {Lcipsic, 1S5S-39}: and L. 
D Lndorf £Park* 1 S 45 ). 


A HB RE VIATI 0 N 3 EMPLOYE 1 J. 


Hn-v. *T,k*n. = H. von Hist-Archd**, -NotuiM Critlcae art EtaumJam/ \\s. 

l| 

Hit e g H, HlL=uj. #«/#■. jf*,? Swr Tkrfrj^WW# .i'J AiaLitiJiiW. EIcidflEbtn- 

**?3 

Hat±i lT , [[' i7. = H_ Hiiiig, IVfifsm iteitrjp t*r da Bens 

iSyiS. 

SdmkLrt, H. C. Sckriut, Bmkit&U jra ^ 

AVf:,-£ r 1 1855 . 

5 W = SdjuXLirt and WMi'i edition i.hT i a .i m.i n m ^ 

V a lr le t*nni*r =H, Hltitjj,, * I Jtdwig Caspar Vakfesragr'a kiitkcbe Slttdien m 
Russjkum/ /frfinWj faAwAtiwr,. 35 (= Alfiir far Fkibkn* **tJ 

* 39 ) 

Z, / .4. = i/jTir . 4 j'jT.-W & v n-j ; r Ten sc A off. 

The fliatnitcripta of PuasaahiE are referred to by ['be symbols employed in Sctiilban 
add Walz'a edit JO CL 


BOOK I 

1. I, n™Xtpikrf □ inrcAcpa^i nj0 Ad-ymi. The trmjectnraj insertion of 
is probably right* bw Krtyser, Z, / . 4 ,, l&fS, tl 4 «; IHtife, 
Bdtirtifcpp. 9 ^ + ' 6P 

4- ™$*JV Tdv waOwr TW itffTji £*rVwi C. Robert^ I&rmu, » 

hss^i, p, m 

e. Ifftt ti. Thb i* llerodatam Greek for M (Ikda, on Herodataii L 
119) 1 it occurs again ttl L 20. 3 and I. 22. 3. Examples if Tausanias s iraiLalbm* 
of IferodotUfl's nsi <jf conjunction are collected by J H U. Pfundtjsci (/WdtfAtf 
Firiwt* iiutiitter pp. 37 hut th* me of ini rt srfems to Kav c 

tscaped hiin r 

4. h p-j0Chi -Bipl rfjt dirpair g 3 vnl H, Hitdg, iVriftrr &*if+ir±v 

zuf FerJ^Wfr'f nVi /’kEfjjuwfqr/, p. it Rat the omission of the article in *udi 
VOL- 1 
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CRITICAL &QTE 5 


UK. 


sasti iA |at :• n enmnwm its Ps;: -aniaVs Lest --■ allow us- (4 till tribute it aiwnp ro riv 
mista k e irF a scribe. IfttJ-Jg would icstOFe it in many h if tint nil, case*. In doing 
so he is prnhatdy correcting I'rts^iniaa, nut his copyists. 

f feau -rt virirPX'* !«* *«Y«1 ^ W£av i werdr. in b nickel* tire perhaps 

a gloss on the others and should In? uiniitcd d as Koy^'f mvt (Z /„ 184s, 

P- 

Trnpa 'EhFvnvL &pdirai mXfTifv. irapanu^tffli fp* TIViwt --V-■■.!■ 

Mndvig, dliTT^mna, l L p, 705. 

"AtteXXu.v ti This is the mailing rif MoVtLab, t'i- nlhyr MSS. 

wtm E’i read ’Aa-ifcXnjnSi: rr dpi%ui h which was the reading oi th-j trlftjniv, 
before Sckl^r^. TT this latter reading ia correct, I'nusanias wnidd seem Lu -ny 
ibutc th^ whole gu?up Ci-f statues was wrought and dedicated by LubulLk^ r Cp, 

Commentary.. 

ev^tcoEopnpE fo* ™l'x4 »- crUffoflo^iwjJpa* r<l1 t-oF;^ H- Tan Herwcrdci^ 
W..S. 15 r iti-ST'). p. 40 , 

A 3 . 4s u*™ TE €jkur[Xi W ff| r Read Jk m-rfr 1-1 ^if&iwf with C* Robert, 
B*rmci t 14 < l&79\ PP- J13 -*V'_ 

4 . 3 . AafitaKot'. 3 ]u\l£lk 0 l~ E. J, Kicht, 1 ( 1833 * 1 , p. 15 ft. 

i. h TwvrqV IqMtss. t : s j-Fi- laVn^'cnr uPrck* Mi-JhjIk. This emendation. 
Which ie accepted by 5 W and DCndork gives [he probable riF the passage, 

*nd I litve translate! accordingly, Ilistig {£erini£* t p. 15} projioied tiTread ei 
rd dnj Instead of *r TrtthnTJ 1 . 


vs^ ^ upas * tt^¥ 'A.’yGmv. Ii la not absolutely necessary fci suppose 
that there L-. a lacuna Bert- 

■- 3. E? Ttpn G^Wpa foxi|«f» Ld-ripey »al -fi ^KTiOtv £5 

Elfksinv. .vs t-.i- 'AjcmIdi: ih-jaTfpn Iff^f farrpar. Bt At* .N^Jtt^rr . : 

Kayscr, Z/. ^ +i l&A p. 4 pj\ The It3it i» comipt, but the meaning i . 
clem, and l have translated! accordingly. 

o -rav 'Eptx^a^n-u, Wc should pn?Eiiilj|y read fl -rt 1 EpEjpfftb'kp, he Bckkex 
suggested. Sue I Htiig, p, 143L 

« 3 . 5, KUTuP^ok We >bt>uld perhafH read Suififrat with HiUig, fii-itnirz, 
p. Sec the Co m men Huy + 

7 . 2 . iiT^rv*v. bripoftw Iterwerden, p, 49 , 

a. 3. (nirio-EirTw, the resiling of two MSS. [LbVa) is jTt j ferabLe t 

Hc;rwen,len obser^ca, who luggegt^ (]i, 49) iwEp.veer£.+Ta an alternative. But 
there Li ri!i need Eu desert the AlSS, 

4, KnAdSi|f. ^Ee-rtriSTjf Vaiekenapf, {*, 823. wed \aam U. Kohkr g reported 


by (i T Lwhkei Di? Etm^zkmtwitp dt?./■? hi p r 5 note- 

j. 1 Aindox^- SAn™ e C. ’WnthEcouth, /ir> , 


Sn at Herwtrden^ p. 49, 

wc\itQ* Bit«g P IV. B., p, nx note £ 


AUtrihumy jl p. 3 P 5 nule. 

■>. 1. 3 n F AX€£fl^Eps^. 

3. rj^puj TWl^ THlX^Tiv, 

irQ ^ l YJtt0l 1It,rou ^ 1 TflViTynj^iaTWTdTtM-f Hcrwenl^p, p. 49 
la^HCLv. Qu. (hf ? 

10. 2. Nierriuv [k*X] MflK#S<Svuv, Read ‘Sierlinr tral 
Arguments for Aftf^d&htfu r p. 104 ) iro iiunfFielcnL 


Si-fsal Af&m im 


Sclmtart'j 

AimijtpCbv Si SiajJavrus, %n& W V^Uv> 1 Jcjw*fN Itrv. 40, 

j, airarv^avsHra SI **i ^ * * * fcniVtwnu Xiysufl-iV, ixmwtBBwSi. fc, 
f'Tl TiMTtyf ^Soi'A* ruai Jiyowrij- Hsnig, StUrm** p. 15. 

4. nctl TOV^ -r-Dt-s tiWjj, • ■ + r?l ^rpwXWv TOih^ ii n^qiaUrv 

<nTii^KVY(CBB-k TQimKf ^K&t&pdn-tffltm mips Ec^cukot. ildi rpiij HSiX^jqii.r roih 
aLT.-s, A -TV' TxiV A/yyndw repiiXOA^rat rn^UL- f ! IItpXt- 

WflsflP. petrm^™ 9 ^ TOirrtKt frnpi ^Xiiuw# Kayscr, Z. / A, r iftaR, a. 4 Hig 
J0i 7 M #rf *S*dffl»lxn x-Bf* SAmnpr J» Gm» [ omuflttni - 

«Ip 1 ytrbaUv.i. Tfie Imtcr cmai£]qut.in grew good ScObt, but lUics p£,i ciEDtiim 
the nrjiiTji of (he ivmsttBil words. A, they suuui, th«« woHs (trffltXffi, xoOtb ft 
IfruVnaiw KHTc.ctuTti.tn) are omnU-lHgiUe, J lw,i'« omitted them in the 
trwUtmn, 

11 ■*■ f*‘ttweS. k«u! iA- aiwSiwfth Hltds, W. B., p H o, 

i «4> M P*rX,X rn\ t 4 -ttTntfMrtiv, patnte ri''HwpuiTwr Her* 

werden* p. 49 

7, xp\v k x*M»* &&W. rfilr 4 fr xfTsx, flffrHerwndcn, p. ja 
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l. tA ptfSAu^ Omit these words with Hqrw-erdra ± tt 
z SirAo. KiXTLMii^ fs Ti Tfc 1^5 ■Afirtis i- p <$v. G- Kriifci 

prapoual to 1rar.nf« the pmudc rr ami place il toween ™ and d*a-,r.W 
- iftj r JT: /j, [ i ■ -■: r-r, 7 11 lVj j }, p, 4 S 4 ), Xliis would be an Impr overacnl. Th,- 

puUcEc 1 ■- onl EtfplAfv where it stands .it present 

i tn'rTl T ' lir! "» IL of c«** T e. p. S Jf time t ) C»n- 

Ijefow ™* 1 w “ i,Ih havs *«" lran|-oseii r unit that they befong to 

it 1 r 4 ™ 1 *- rr,a f f 1 - ™s nay be right. The tat as 

1 ^ “ 15 Should uc read Tfio'gb-.jti ? 

^8p\-mjviib-nt We ihtiulrj pmbaldy read cElJdlt cj 3 .= 

FaemR j;n£gert*J with HcLWs approval. The fonder is hett*/ 

IF" iT JCa&oiw. lid.] rnr (C EUfldrswa* Jttjflcflnii w il|| J 3 11zi_- . 

14 . a_ nji; piXi^r.1 d^KTp^vvns k.tX Read DL 

Aiyiudii ^ nal *%«, A saj-i 

y fi? -^7™ Facias and Madvig, m -j Jutrsartii, i, n, nijte /, 

1. Maimiflit ilerwerdEQ* p. ^ would qrait Rad 

t IK( lv Be D -^ a5 dS^fcfr. ri«i & *L 7 *r^ai 

*fel Ti.-t, jJw; ,■ L-sr.uMr p. 114, r>i^rc-^ai is in most MSS. 

1 G - t n ^- , Q|V; * ^ ^ l343+ ^ 499 - Thit h p^babEy r^Fu, 

z. pntpai; at hp* mn ^v. Kay^Xp f.i% T *«uld mseirl rm™, fcdnre 
yiva^t*. He nsav be righl T 


IS. 

P* 5 * 


-Ti r ™p- di*-rf,- with C. \Vaeh-, 


--—- -J z*. p r 505* mate i 

Tft W TO* pujpuv, rA '-Td> rrs rati puu™ HerRreriten p 

IT. I. krv ■iE 4 £XijMF S . Wu ihwild read richer ff^n wjlh Madvi-, 

13 ‘ ! I C "’ or Mm F 1? fcrt Wilh Etnpcrie.n, c?/r.; : 

p. 341. Thm hmez ji jterhaps p^ftnabltL 

4 Toi pnrrAiu* TU.V Qnr^prrZr ywauta. Herwcriti-n, p. A ( h would insert 
rtjr klorc y LTsuf a. r 

ijfTTjpaTfwv. ^,j- f mrfi^ Herwerdec, p. 5a 

&. D 0^H-iaii n-nnaf- nopw™ms £s ‘Afloat Sdiulrail prniKt&eil 

to tnuiihT the wli«,1e of itlls saHanoe Cu the end of ^ ]. placing it hrmsciEbSelr 
T't" TVf p* SSs Ftettitftf; JaMwAfr, 

rl' A? ,™^riv. Leake Imposed to itwert the wornlf ij 

Eseforefii AA^ttia f Z^T-v^y of A&£*i.i\ i, p. i^& a |l 

5. inatov tta-i. The MSS. read rkarto r^rotrL. T 7 je emendation [tin ht 
rz°/ 1 If ^ pp- «o6 jjfO, It k approisnt by Xay^f 

/. W -l TA4-S, p. j»', 

,. .y * *- Sf «t Xi^fTnt, Tiii dfifths Tuvi Baft Jj <nbun itnpm,, ^ T bv 

7 * , T,|V ,M *» , I F «*^»»»- In tneMSS, it 

ogambefere not lh.fi.rf rtr Opo.^., It was traiupased l,y Sthulan. 

nmrjq rf^te.iunmg hernre proposed to rail <j cr^.n mtp$yr ric 

^ 1X1 ^ etnexulation was tULleprcuIcntly iucifeated 

[WiM'giu | 2* fl&e?}* P- 3531 - The 5in>|il«t solution the 
difhewlty seems to he lo relain .t id its plnre hororB i^^^i-rpa« nod to rnim 06* 
ift!" ls r 1 OT ^ Tilts was the ccmne reCOmmemied Jry 1 

,' e, id 25 , T u '*' // ' P- 11 f [ luvre ttansLilcd ncccinlinrl-r. 

o. flvuiflrv Spas, Preller, Auif^iU't Att/iitu, p, n<, 

JB J**. , - 1 ,MV ^ iMydXflt, Read a?., for with C, Ri>l'«t t 

■ % 1 T ' H PP- 314 rp- This CDtijectuie u nporored hy H. (J, Loilina 

. * Alhen, l«« MUI«', /W#iwA rf. ri«. ± ,1 ^ 

note 2). end P \\ oiler: {ArrhaaUgiuk* ZeitUH.?, 43 frSSjl, p. Si if Clai-ici 
proposed to ititl ricfip ni for «'t TafiM, His conjeutHre was nppriind by Prellei 

»V " 5 J-„ K*r»t Mjwtwetl rwei iSitM J,lyi\ K 

, w ^' T jw>‘ r a> yRhetm.titi Mii^um, N,F. 5 (1847). p, ip). K f , \Vitbkr 
Conjartored. it td list «! fru h tvDiw peyd\w {/Hitlhu. 26 (jJJj- 

f' 3 S 3 !> Hfl-vvtfdiii (p. JT] Ihinki tl enough to insert DU before 
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*r*pwtvYrrrs ilpyaD-pTm* TH^£<JPT?T tLc^aJidrn. Efiiperms, 0 /fU£fiila t p r 34 f r 

After the -*<rrds Tcp&^alnrn dp7ap-,yteii L. PreJkT a^guied that there a lacuna 

Attp>K>--£, p, ill), and with ibis. vbw G. Ethiidorf agrees (Zit^nr^Z/j? 
firdit mtirrtkk, Gpnmu£en f a6 (1875), p. 740, P 

2 , irals **L fcftwnr frtmpo. roll ?i£ul- s d sctt^ei KaT=cr t 

N,F„ 5 £i® 47 K 35 * 

3, H^TWeirJcrl, fj* |I. 

Y^pnjUii’va itiW r SdlldjarL (PiacN a rtL] thinks that w c fthemM read tori for 
dtfi, Bji HJttijg t-FS - & f is- 9) defends the plural i«b by con: poring fuL 31, 5; 
viai 41, iq* vLii. 53, 6; vj, zj. s r 

24. 3, [k* 1] rijf At ttji -ypa^i £diEibHft p Z / A, t 1S4C], p. 

6 l Jl 


Oi 


J. tuis ifllrpw vffi tJjw ^tcp^iraXLv. 

1% /?. f p.. 13). 


HiErig projwiua \<y Insert rsTr before £t 4 

1 P- * 31 - 

S- Kjfwxi/L fa, tipe.vf &a Heruerdttl* p 49, 

6. Hal p^v, 1 } flout? 1 lerwdbi p, 5 s, 

7. oi Si euipatets oi XitoI |tax e K^ L ^" pi* 09a tied ^Tyr-ip**, ^1 

Khl, pmypwH tqv fl-iSTflwv, S^pitwrtis U al ^ t^pom d 

W* vpmut ri#l m’ Jlwi yhp mJ diuJWjiii riut 

t?^wMiP-raT 3r *cU Leba.% dted ]n 1C F. Hermann's Crizek. f. w Hrg>ator- 

tAnifur t bearbdlct Van II. Drorsen* p. h. pate 3. cargdiafttirvi* for itm duaftyirrw 
WAS |Utjg.:E .ed bj Einperias p. 341!, npij Haupl \//tr>n*j r '4 \ iStd), 

p- 3*3 i Opuitufo, 3, p. 448.1, ililzig (\x o W4j.u]>| eiliier tcuiiptue raj 
after £isqfi3^«M nir inaerk ci^ beEbre fU&iiituttQL. 

22 . 3- ipuinj, ]’: ULeiC cunjectnr^ xpil^ar,, sb.^ihl perttaps be accepted, 
iec r imwever, lJ-mduif, JWE, p vi 

£t e-^K e| up^i'-j 1 ? ai/T-ii^. HiSritfenlen fp |I) w.jutit ^iibi.-r change at-rijr 
Jnlo fujjieV^^ or cciser. r&iatVt^r efLer iu Ht is probably ri^hL 

> f oifi Iitt^li Xrwsois,. iboiUd perhsips emit Tin"t wttii Hlbt% 1 ' j5riya>ir, 

1^ 1 * 3 - 

o. cS S< pei Read i f. ■; ^-.-rgr with I liui s , U: £_ w 

p. J. TMi Eoieadaljcffl mrccpLed by debit hart, frWwnrx'i /aAr&urfor r 22 
ii 18765, p. 3 <K r und by JaJin Miebfldis P /hr^iwia.- drs.riffri jrv/j 

7, Trirrr&at Mobe-cuu* jrtfi Bopfov S«pav llcm'rj^-n p. 51,. -.vnild c 
i-wi. Erojicriits proposed to n':i S /ijrru,nw for r-'^up* (i^*rjvtK^ p p. 345], 

aa, 3, €fl-BVa^fiiL kt-ail f rev addT with Let£iinnii: r approval Ijy IliLrig 
f fjSrr^wA'i Jakr$ii<k£r t 34 • 1 . p- 50 , arid ncceplcd by jahn-ShchacJk 

ttiaaniiW dumfii# arcii 

5, g™F. ra&raA 1 Scha'I iai 3 t . -■:. r 'zgri t /ah rtdkktr^ 2 j |S751, p r 415, 
ij- icct'L TTijppQiry rari^r J J ind. rt, approTed by Scimbajl, Fftfkrfitrfs 

fAhrl'*kfar x 3t i 1875), p. 415. rarair:5 W at7 biehdis accepted bv /aim-Michaels. 
Pau&imat Ji^.t^/jV' .xj. l- .rno * mw. 

S, WTlpIC trTTTO'UsrtF, Wfi shoilJd p^ftmpl fh-gjE fTrnr^FFWu^ap iftisb Q r Tin r vlnn 

RkftmKtnis Xfnicuw, N F. IO jtbj6) F p, 5171, Hie coojeecLirt ii ai.x^Hed br 
Jahlr-MkhaeL^ jg. rif. J f 

9, mtufri fcp™?L After tbcie wm Ij llej^k prnm^d to inseFt the 
wwrift <>boiW ik K.^dXat tZ./ lS4| p p. 96^ ; cp Ka™ r Z, / ,4., 
pp ^ J- m 

!□, jrrliifcrui. /rrViiV^m Hcrtrcrdcn, a si + 


omit 



TftUi-tfS 

TnjJflriFaTjll) jUj? ™i nAVq^ -u-fXlkr.:/ 

Annaii diir fmttiintei 36 i ( 1 S 64 ;v p. 

3. 'Epjrds # * Ftitfgii prcipcF&ed tu 
CLinicetyjc h Accepted by SW. 

Swavia^Mv * 'I oi^oXu, K. O, Muller, Kpertcd \*j Dinilorf, Tract p. x%xy.. 
aa J /ithii-M.MihJTtji, eg. a^.BpjWWd by E. Cunitti {SiadtgnikicIKt wtr Atim, 


instead of t sUb-idn &n 

aj*)- 

iniert 


™tt 

after ^Eprifit- 


{nr 
His 



T 
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i*L r rab'anrp “fJ'fl^pd.T-^r frTjvLv rf S^iiora th?m tcv T-ip ^1'XV ^JP™ ffTflLdiiLn^' 
irnt'tTjp ^Ap faiiTTErif ririsj iSaJ^m-ci ■, 

KXttirmiL JH- EUyd^HMui proposed to Ern^t t^-gr before EXrofn n- {B£rma f 
4 p* 3S4}- 

Trrwoi'ifnu Si noI - Ai<a^a,[vuv ITomfiuv. K. F. Hermann 

proposed to transfer thu sentence in £ 5, placing it afro* the wonls t.j*i tt|t 
7 frr Scfiubart thought the proposal Trury attractive {ft&Ixixm'i J&kr^U^r f 14 
(1 SbSi, p. 53a ; p. S4V 

4, pgu^ivw! Kn\ Tmvn]. Then: b dearLy a Lacuna In the teat aft^r pawfigner. 
rt| 0. John saw. MichAclis thinks that tbe words fli irrakai rb* fini'r my have 
dropped Pfit Ljahn-Mlchaclis, 0/. nX, p, I a), 

7, jv Si T-|ij ifTip^, 1 xffl fv 3 i n? \<ip«! -= -ry -- EL Seemanou, Quatxtifin'i 
< 7 r*ittitri4ficur ft Critic&f TsaHttniam tfcdantti* pp. iS jj* He compares \\ l~. 
s E v-L 35 - 4 . 

5. ivtflit TiV-e should ptolmbly rend bWi vilh Hiliig 
JaMfaA&t 34 (rS#8) r P* 49!, OGmparffi£ i, ar, ]; 5 L 17, 5? fr\ 16. 7. 

14 . >■ fpta hdpTpdnpti to-iStifiipiviH. SchubaTl. euftj«<;trri-l K*a 3 n?Gjmt 

for (Fr«£ r jx \Ei. h Hue Inftnfiiundr i§ 4*r<s<ulei1 by fihrfg i£ei* 

t> ...,“'■ p- il> who romjiar..s ill. 2. 6 ; ■ iii. 7. 5; x. |. 3 ; i.l I k. 32. t>. In ::-v. t 
of ti.To 8 et£djit*a* might be quoted lil 4. « s UL ;i, 5 s vliL p, l. It appear* tbfii 
Pausanias did not observe the da^d Greek distinction between if^net-kruff Oas ■= 
prmitan: and i riftf J *.v lv dm. = ast&ifd t .■ . 

2G. F. khI pvtpLvji tc. l imit eul »iib Henverdciu p, gr + Cp, DitiEiaff, i l tu-f, 
p. fcfci. 

5, gv&tw fxv aivf. [Itmg h /‘/cv/v. 1 eiii Jm^riikhfWy 34 ' j SSS), p. 49, 

ml, S^nvv ^dp i<rrt to afcqpa. _L ]MEchaelis suggested that after thewords 
Vie should insert ncftTB^ithruf fi ro « 4 rw ofertpa (MitfAiiL ri. tircA. Inst, in AtA:n % 
2 ili$77), p. ay j. Bat he would prtEi;r to -LLtsliEult m urafiim M fur ^taJ. Tk 
Dftvidson conjcctared ibt after tnJ- we ibonl I insert fXaia„ enm paiing IIern< 3 oSiifl 
f iit- 55 UjmerjfiMy^nri (iSSob pp. 66 J. BuL this is htoc^ ; 
i< -r the oLive-Eree was tn the P iinrtmdirm , nor m the ErcchlhennL See the 
Cnram^ntflr} on l 27. i. 

b. iv -rg yvw dnpKjT-^(L n,'p -- ^3- driHiirfiXn Herwcrden, p, it 

7. m^nxm. Read with two MSS. jlUVt). r . p. 

Vitrmiiu^ W. 1.9= Iliny r A 7 . /Z 4 xxair. 92. 

3 T. 1. <rv6 J n.v l™>Sc^nvTfl afix^- (rrus- H, Bit]inner |n >■■[!* -■: 1 lu tniri=-- 

poseilt^' Sr anil nrpr [ff ^ r,/ 7 fI'.vvk. «‘ry^pi /v.ViVrr, 31 (l^l, p, 4K6X 

4 , BcnJodtirf, Mitthsil js" .ir. ft. /jmu/, /« F -/r«i-r;. t i iSyot. -s. 
50. -^L'-riJ 1 ^ Brurih, AV?r.vw^rr-ir,- ofih^ ffov-iLriact At-u Ltfmy, Munieli, Philo^iph - 
phEoIog. Ojl^, (Mli >'• ivember iSSo, \\ 4^3, 

Si&PiotTis fLvuu tX BenlLil -if pi - ipr--.nl to it the wutd^ r»- r,: 
pt^ c^tjiPOPTn. '.V-'^ci 4Per \ •-li; r tt 1 Hitt&fil, d. ar;& r /rn/, ?r? sfAfcjT f 1 

I p. 50), A r >i CChiTLC 15 > p|>i] H>wd m insert ihe WOfits Bus f 3 " rruir n;i J^ny'f 

after frsuh'-q UWWAtiL I. arvL I*itf> in jf Men, 1 <*Sjy) t p- 33b See the Cum- 
□tenlmtj, 

31 . 3, 'A^p^Xav *cd 'Y’lHppi.ai' 1 B - Kayser eanjedureit ihit ihe ligsr-k 
vhonaid tn? filled up with lh«? words o£feii3^4(fi|t-rn T d^ai [/£ A, T I bah , 
I> 5 «). 

5. Ea 0 fa na\ ^Aprms eiyfli. The text seems to be corrupt or defective, 
pfObabLy the latter- 

I aewfl £1 Iwi «l? ijiewiffiif iuriv. 4 Ua ieal bt UoAXbElw xd 

-rtls iXB-UKTdiHDjrifci Artinrtw^ Kp-'fl-^S nrfUiTfl ^ -#tE J ikr id lt 

sni £X\3, ITaXXaatcp (CpfXet'^ifj^p toji de^jLcnfijrfliFij# duoiiffLJirt rpLar.ii tc^tdT-ijrT J F C- 

Sdvmilh P&tliCiixTiJi tl l TS56), p. 409, K. F. llm-mann suggest vd ihas the 
n uui-jra] ^ may Slave Sieert OW rupttd into and proposed to read Tpwrav ?ir -1 
[IaX XfliJ f uj> raTkcitrir, au tdit drerr thttUTi* mLT.X. {PhlIaI^gMS t 3 IJB4S), P- 51S;. 

inrfisfii flf iwi T0«* ^rnVjjr, i&rl* tal ^'t! lleXVa^J^ ndflrpir^ i-uJV IfoxfTL- 

TOffix* AMgraitm Kpltoj n.v# t -—f\Kt Sctmtsirt^ ^lAS!U^V t p, iO. fitfEitfn fi# raj 
^'.TT-ir 4 X\a n: kh! r j-l rfaWafiti^ iiiaXiHL-ri § rair Jrairrij^cLtftj 
KoffidtTfjxt Kiuic. IK L\. It, 3&* 

st. a. SaTT^pCs ,-V Mecktr, y^/A%T/r p 5 (1850% jv 430, ci>miwrini; 

riih 3£ S- The conjeciur* Is v*ry plvusible. 
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3 - ShrEri |uWcll. Herwcrdrri f; probably light in saying fp. 52) 

thM rtw iesl is here either defective or carnapL He prapogtH lu mad uh ia-mf £ . 
£&*rpw fof .urijflj. 

7 it(< to icak a\ TtW^crTivTR. hdfrfm*' 2# *eri at nXeirtr,* 

HPrig, Etrif^ t p 7. The « is in the MSS,< but k omitted by SchahaH, 
I iitiig^i einemin.tiQn is plausible soil should perh^jis be accepted. 

la, -rt.it jmv roflqrtra?. Mu,r MSS. rend t^Ti ^i- ufr lwi*t*ifriKL l\ r 
iJiGailq I'lKtSijj^ rend tmi rwfffrf&tiWi with G, F. Unger. iS 

0 * 79 ]* p, 46^ B ^ 

31 . 1. Tnt^ fliXpLt, The MSS- read r&r d#tf£ 4 irwi, eteeji' that two (Vab) 
read Ten flk dii, wliictl Ls a ddh traction far Q.*tiponton, Prelim- defended the MS. 
reading rtfr widen Land ini* il La mean thnt [he beet Allowed the 

nomadic tribe fr™ pasture In pasture tAwttuMte Atdiut:*, p_ n:L £ a t the 
tribe was not nomnrfit. See Conijneritwyv 
7 » ckoi, sJTjjiit Yitk£kenjLEr f ft Si9, 

B 33 - 2- o^u-kv iripLjri* pytew fjEurofid* Empemis, p. 342, 

jMijIrr 4 #ru&t£jw Mating, Aaz^rMtrift, i, p. 705. 

5- «£tvj ALfl^wis yt atfthd Wwwiinv f| \\> mu5 | omit 

J, 3, HiUac rirfitfy ppIntE unt J^hrMi^r, 34 ll&BSj, p. -9}, mm 

i^nyrfafl has been Ubovjto ^ prove is that the Ethiopians, do dot dwell beside 
Iht ( - c,iras » vrbether i\n Ocean be tegantod ns □ river ..r, more o -cr.n Iv, n* a sea. 
™«* liCt cLen F Ekar wme of the Ethiopians dwell beririe a ri™ ; on the con¬ 
trary he Una painted ant [haE some of them dwell beside the river Nil*. 

, ■ irf* H-nSt Xjiupwd** ri {w*a r X *L impd- aL E* imp** *,tA. 

I he MSh- iL-au crrity r^n^aJ«j *A i-pd-mra cnL-upa mr,™ i>T3a Jifn-rpo#', 

eacfryH that r^t MS. il_n l reads ?x fi hu The IujkE bin. l^-cn duvtrly and 

c ertain ly emended by Kayaeratul Schutviht- Sec /. .-f., tS+S, r f =. co; ,.;. .■ 
bchubort, Afez 4 ^ 4 pA^r p pp. 70 In the ium sentence (#ri^alrrjri>ai yaft r^r-tf^u 
r *r ^ riVf.Wiru) the np is a cured su-n, z\u* ceMasti^ - f SieWtis fm 
Tflit The whale jmwi-c furnish.d a goad wn^e of wha! jmISdaaj cliline mav 
ilQ fix a Camipt ti 1 iE _ ^ 

ir ttoCto. R«d rr twiStbh. 

3 € 5. tiAa v- Reaii ^Xar with Vftlckenaer, p r Sffj, appmved hr Hite is. 
f +4 tA We should prahobly reaif dirl ru '-Sum* 

e^ptrm, 1 njvc transited acconEutgJy, C{3inpare T however, 

ItrUgvlte fnifxifttta, a 14 [; Dind«L PmeC p. xnvid. 

3 e 1 - T*Y ■ V° 7 W ^UWtv. Thil mnnat be ri'-hL We ahoal. t 

pcfiuijrB read wa&LitXfaiwur^ ns Sjet^li? su^^ested. 

2. ifpirav irijo-^ * * Oid-fiaL TOVTO n-ffi . p H 

Schnban Kggcited thut the passage may have arigimUly stood rbus - 

<7nrT^Tflai Kv%pt* imE xi rj p^irv> re 

^rpr^i XnXa^JpffT. 5W f l_ pp, xill JC. 

AgTtijniimi, AtfE>irn4^of K_ F, Ilcrmann, F^/jfi^rwr, ^ . iJLth •. 3 eiS. 

AunfW^tk t. ^dhJer, ur,-k, Inst, in Atkm, 4 (1S7OL p. z^t, note I. 

(*L£. I!itlj e ^ that tte ctamt or tLe fiow« h=[ drMh M 


■?■ w n‘in i ujv > ri 

Prelief s /b/f^FWTJ 


lAtfTpif EoXapm, 

hi r htii : TTL-diTnn at f v 
tciti^ iiro r^r 


5. rin (nEoa fa ri uiHJjio- .^P l«fa fi T'd Hitzia J., 

p. 12. But w CnE 1 cai Sole on l 2. 4, 

& r»|pt«iwiv, o{(nri|}»a jmv otE.V, KrvSpev St' ripniwu ^jra jJv 
WMar lcig, shfrtriana, l. r. 7 qt, Bui vx CfflBmiutai>v 
.*"," ", “W'Titvnt- Oimt 4 . which was inlt'.xJoctd inlu the tact hv SVV 
iwl Dmdorf fttt the conjecture of StelieBs uul Bul tmaim. The Ertielo is here 
ww»e than sujwrl.uous. 

37-1* 'AX* ‘A&aitii AmasaeiiB. ‘AXaisft ljafa, Atkea*, l. n, rat, note t 
_ 7 ; ** ’VjW'l T "« I TV Hitzig iuksmis thni »i Ufb, orime such 

wwils, hate b«n tu-t after rr r^jufiji - e rV^ {BtHtAgr, p. S|. 

3a. S. wportfrty Jihr yap 'EXfeflipFiimv, Se.haliart conjectured (hat vc 
Cllbef TIp tm i** 01 'EVi'SrjMij for ’YXtritptZvtr Z, t \ W,. 1846 , 

K.£vi ?Sf ” f •*• “• —w 

^ T " 1 ' k ™ frL e^ai With Yuldtcnrsux |p h Saj), approved Iry 
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Himg, Kayser proposed S o redd tv? =i 0 tfr$gr ^ oTjHTfurdPTEir ?’ 1 (Z. /. A., 1&4&,, 
P. J 03 )- 

6 . -qtifurFCaTr ilm *Iki* Waflvi^ Alptrjuri-n, I. p, 705 Or rcUSn^ 

ing 'ijytiiQvlaw we might Crtuil rh*nL. But the lea^ though ntfkWZird, is probably 
what hEmnki wrote. 


40 , i. **f mjmriT, We should perhaj,* read ^ with Haupt r fftrm* r 

4 (i£yp), p. 30; r^ B j- p. 44S, The same ancndaiicin had t>een pre¬ 

viously SttitotSftd by SW. 

5. h n,p.^i uifp^T-irirLv ' ASip'aleL Most MSS, read it^ipur^FTnnE'rfLr instead of 
fi tijiijSL4r,aijm;a-u- 1 . Sctmann conjectured that we should read t> iii^Ltf^rjmjiriv 
'APijraT-re IQuoAtifrane* Crammatiaxc H Criiktu ad /fetajarn 
xpaUtit'L t pp. 12 r^,}. This is perhaps righL 

ti. 4. svpwpat. t^oti-a Lorsan. in/Jieitf^wjuuu Clavier,, Hcnrmjai |p. 52', 
Hksig I Efchijtft't Jahrhuther, 34 ^iBSS), p. 50), awflupiii Spengd,, approved 
by Kayser [Z. / A^ C ^48, p. 503K, who compares It. E 5. i ntfiwuu R. T. Bnsuirt 
(Cetu mirth'utAnus Critkae A- quilustlam hfdt fkiuixnim PiTieget&t* Freiberg* 1 Bj I, 
1 > £). 

5. cs e. This is h Ilcradulean jhhrn’-r ^Leifl OH HerOilO!Us r i> 9WS. 

Pauimias employs it. elsewherct always, 1 thiols, in a temporal Kunav {‘uHtd*). 
St- iu 2 3. i, 10 ; 3. 27. zo; L 4J. 7; ii. 4. 4 ; G. ^ 8 , ia- a.S, 4 - EL. -m. 65 LL 

20 7 ; til. 2 ii| viL 3. 5; vixL 42, 5- Cj*. J. O- TTundtusr. Pmsanim 

AnVj-r/Vi /wp.VjA’r /.Vn.i./.'.V’, |i]j, 3S jy. 

7. Sd'^ci Ren 1 aflrV with dll the MSS. and M! ihe editions caLcepl 

KclmbarFs. «i’Hr r a conjecture u-T Sehllbarfi* b Si ungrammatical and mcan- 
inglea. Tlic Greeks did is- -L, as Schdlimt Mem* In have Hippo-jcd, uso ai.V£ In 
Ihe sense oFtbCtj 4 there. 1 Madvig jireiiitwed tn wad tV-r ftty-ac {Ahxr- 

jiin'j, I. p. 705), 

4 ± I. *s tt^rV T;ip tt[v dwp^TtoXitf. For aJ-rrv Wd shoul 1 probably raid 
rairp, □- Clavier COtijeCtUretl. I h.v. - Uaai*.l:ii t d accordingly- E'reUer proposed 
to read ipa- forr • Avsgcz.wklU p- 1 1>V 

2 , ircjLifiai, W t she,! ! 1 [ pri'jlnably r k-h 3 r< j v ar w i rh I - < ■ H chntin f i J iSlij/jcifw i, 

JI ( 1 85631, |.. 47S: , opiin'ed liy Kr 1 ^. r ( EU. l\•/■ : Jakri-ux «l t 7 (rS6l), 

p. 4^4 K note 5), liough xr^-cw Ls defetkleil by L\ t pf 4 j^). 

3, The MSS. have i\t W, Emperlai propo-M in rend Mtfnw 
11. 342). 

* 3 , 5 . HoXuifBev- IfoXv^OT Hcnv^tlun, p* Ji. 

‘i ti Srj Suipppa, itm nftyi Tns 7 ± Tt>U liy^peiri ic at yd ct-p-xl ^ The 
MSS. re...| cEoti ItLsLcdd irf A hr,. J, OvErbuck eanjectnred thn: we should keep 
tfiln a-■!- ren:l t^cj. fpym in«[-ewl ^ tel tpyn {Dk niiliktu Sckrifiqmktn f ^ X 165 g 
(rtttkiikU iltr £riifft. Hfutifr*, 2, ['- 37). 

44- t Kopty^. K iS' 01 Sylhurg. The t-Uter cinendnliou t:- 

iupported by the fact thnl a: Sparta WL- find the warship of Camcnn Apollp ccn- 
juintHi with that of Ilithyia [iii 14- ^ 

3, Mercia HcrwenJea, p* S L 

6. tiArth i pib- Totovro^, Few m.Vdi read oirfer with Herw^crdcn, p, 52, The 

^ime enrration hfld been ipreviiMidy juggasted hy SW, 

TTjv 61 Avop^a| 4 vT|y awh <al If t^Sc. SKtpwv, Tlic MSS. read 

^r^idaiTTif tmetgfril of Z^iptuTr E- Lmrius conjectured that we shooM read koI fr 
t& 3 c ZxijwrrfV' ZApvr lEkfsfffniuBSt t- P^ afib Cp. Snhnhartj p. 30, 

who WJfOBl'ly Sioppased that 43 ^ may have dropped out before dvo^jc|^»Tp. But 
rnay ha 7 C Ijeen loal eiftw i* irfUt. 

7. a& 0fCov ofTWV &w Pou\[WniL Si ht\ TUVn»Ly TrdoTY ‘h'W 

pitTpwuiv aiionv. The te*t ts eorrept, iBaugh the sense is dear. Wfl should 
probably rad either ^{ii'Xtildai &a fr! r<sU rmsl?, as SW Coujerturcd, or in.- 
jdcLiXjJjrfiiiL ft# 7«r Tairw* wllh Hititg fj^rtAdra'i JitAr£urA.rr t 35 ([B89) t p. Si 9). 
But thii mil leaves the former part of iho sentence faotly. 

9 . ALflitu -5 RT^t^'n ^rfyLov IlaTtAA^vCv &\l £v ALyCv^i * * * Kopfu-civTa 
SI o^HiraL Various uiixle« el lunpljing the gap have been so^gested. On a gem 
the Itmbtllcaiim Zeus of Acginn i- represeoteii with a tortoise in his right hard nud 
an eagle ai hla feet looking up at hittL Hcnec Th lhoofltiL proposed la insert Ifce 
wards Kttaw TTTJf niter Si [Th. Panofka^ Zv.r Tad des ft 

uni ties JWn\-/uJ^ [>fp. 4, 17). But thU would leave the preceding sentence r^nite 
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ungruniiiiiiLieaJ, «nrT wtttt the ttulrdse has. to do with the story is not clean. Mojo 
pjoliftble h Lotting * conjecture that We thoulil (*nl * Aiy^ ^ dprtffm 
!i Ir ^'“' ' - u 6’pxr^ mAeerfa atfra (<EW^r Apy, irAa*** iWiy, j . 2Jj.|. 

IlcqonNK- thescholn,,,, on AnsSnpJmiMs. CHu.1 , 5 j. In which it I, -:,ld that 
the t-OJjjifl headland received its name became a raven hail there riepoiiiicd a 
thigh-1„.hr Kitver proposed (0 read it Aiyhoj -mat a'td.iih-sir p# up 

tv* vwn^KBetntrH -re iMw r,-,V (Z, / -J,, 184S, p, 
V ajslt¥tin<r piupi no 3 ; ■ strike 21 -iw after and to innerr rpfldifiv ?[ 

!* itvtp'i /aArMsktr, 3S ftSSy( ( p. Sly), Put -his would itil! h'.v., 

the verb itfiiirnL Wllhoui CJihfir -MJlbjett €1 Dbje-“ , fL. 




BOOK II 


1. 3 - Misprint T-r-c iItd-Scl \ c^ei^ 

QWmcid-ELA hi Krai Kopxn&GVtt *wt rfjt np^S T i$ vJrnnL Read di^iri'fffu & 
Ml ej-1 r^i fip^rTP dtfrcL. See Madvjg, I* pt s6 note e 

llitiic, * Conjee lane a rricivn/ /kinWi/iMiiierf 34 f eS-SM), pji. 4^ ry. Midtrig 
remarks that if Pauw tan hml used the active verb vnui'd nm have added the 
clause irl ?^t tygijf &&rt%L A iri::e of the Ira? reacting is preserved in cr elm fro, 4 
'I; - reading of LuMutfAg- Ai M the umlsaicin of T17T before Bf-a£„ nothing l- 
rr-’.r.- comnDn than the wrong SnMffion n.r ^mission of the article in the of 

Cp. Dlndorf fe 1 ‘ract 1 p. vi. 

3- ivmvfo Tpa^mt 4*^* ■r-f-X* Til- ;■ *i h hopelessly comapL [ have 

translated ftDCnrning So what seem; to Tin th<s £en“« of Lhe passage., which n ay 
have origjn-i ll|r run somewhat as follows 1 ^waffla. —jn^TTai patr-i it'ii-Aj- 1 v* a at r-lv 
\tytyni PiiiF 0TfV7^i4« rjfri TO fvf? Arh\a 1 IP p iv Til it xoih-qr itj-rlu fp-/at m TJlC Vucd f*F 
fe ^ Pc t afl ^ tnny (as has l.»«n conjectured} easily have felkfl out iiftcr tfc?™. 

Cp- Strabo, vL£L p, 3^0 n* 3 u-i * ?i- i oi'cn. ra HYpJ ivif Kp^ti^iar lv n 3 jr r^~' 

Ea\t'ffur(MI i. lItt 1 ni lp £i[L0rjL T cal rwn Oi’-^LH AifAwr Jf£ frtfpfcikEikitfi TT\r rV:-i n^Vijt 
ren.'iKin^. Mec the Cr.'ininetHsity. The reading Ihr HAd^iT-nfi 1 , which t* l-.'Liri lI os 
\ ftbLn, and is printed l'j‘ SW ami 1 "Under/ in the teat,, h clearly the uitcrpola- 
lipn of h copyist, w hn effOfttffflilly -mpp-'-ed that She following if rifuf was the 
pins--(tee of bussa. Sehuhnrt simply prints the reading of Lb. 

4 - hf' turnj. Read e^" bvttjt with Hilrig, Fiiritijcn's JkAr£i7tkfr t 34 * tSSS'l, 

F* S\ 

tv EinS.iL-p4J rj\ Im, M I'uiisarda* nowhere = U* spenVa of 4 Eatrcd' 
Ej«:rtanroa p rj frpf is perhaps corrupt. SiebcUs propHod i*r "Rtt*J a rpiLa' rfr x^P 9 
or tf> B^lSdiL‘/ iL^ r SVV proposed if EnSm 1 ^ T-jJ comparing s. t?. 10 

EntJni'^wu* Tjjf ir r;; ' Ap7^\i .?l Prclkr ( .-iHJ rjiiE 1 j.i// d [i, i j 5 ■ prnpi'sed 

rp T'^j ir.ny. ItrilUSC J {."iwr. 1 ■'.’."WrM// 1 '.W Criftiilt iti fbfiXditTiim ftyrii* 

ji, 7) nropifHfrl cm r?i r Ewi 5 miplW. Plutarch in ^dcncrihing ilif sstite eveat 
S} has cf "En^flirpt^ Krtyset (Z. /. sL t 1848,, Nm fij, p h 5-04} defemlc 

T71 irpji on the gnniml ihni ki i ah epithet of Epiilaunis on coin-, [cp. TT; ^ 1. 
Htififria Nummarttv^ p. 370), Brawse eotnjKiies Plutarch, fWic!oi m 35 td\.m- 

xrWa'y tt rhi f J fp±r 'KrciSairpua 1 . 

ri, rb fii - Afyawi R ^Vi^ ^Etoulil perliiips read raj* 1 ci - 

lij. HfTweidcn Tpt 52) proposed tcvtv Ai —- Mywvi Schabnrt {Mrth&i- 

]'■ Sal SU^geitS ll::E fllfi SCfl'.dZnCC to M « ^Fr j p^\AyniTQi' Ls □ gloss. 

>. nrtKjkafvww. T:-i- i> corrupt. Rta -1 r;-w the emen latinn pio- 

pu ? :d by J, Kuhiip in his ciJitinn of 1696. It U a|spmwl liy Kaywr (Z./. 
iSiS, p. 505b and fry L C. Schmitl . 11 (1S56), ]«, 470). ' The: 

In Her wou| | insert cal before .flu-no it,, rightly,, I i.]jiuL. Fadsfs in his edition 
prefers Kuhh s a]temati\ , e coniecmre ^tE \uiiJi*. Ilf.- lu-h= Cn't, in 

Fixti-imivm x p. o) propoMsd iSTo^afapiHw for I*uti* r Frailer . 3 ftfkoJ . 1 

t- p. 45?) proposed T.iii rc/errtrig to the Scholiast i<n Apnllohim R1hx13hs t 

it- n^S Aidf-'.tjpi 0 h A.V<ai»vr rd? ■fi'p^iai ijiwti Wyu^ii 

fl^^LDF-. 

3 - [. E^ft^u a |'iLv npli &pKvv* Omit fV-vf 11 ', with ITcrwL jiitiv, p. Ra. 

= - wt uitSL 1 Lmi saepusikne inlunilLlur negatin aihjeCfO ix?J m nertti 
ranian mC haec copuhltif [ uiV df ciW. Cixlsccs pro fijJf ti.ilhjm cvft T <\. 
tfOLiUll : £>L-« At 1 oil' ti r\-. pnrticnla Ay note mor^ unte t'-jccta. 1 
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^4* p. 505) proposed to rad 


MadirjjBj ^raftV t 1. p. ?n$. Bui IDidg 17) rightlT defend* 

a# oi'-Sjt try f^feninc to 11+ 6 Gfr 3 j puff TBf*ro Item 

J This 11 Facius'i etncjidsLi&u of pii;uta, the reading uf all the 

MS&. kutm in his edition proposed ftth-jun. Uate (.hk^n, 3, p. 235} would 
read ^cltl 'ruck/ adding thaf E wmt further correction m the Woftls fill r^ s 
"“TO Mtfta »tiil to Be required.’ The corr^Iao x^utn (far ^^an) is 
approval by SEeLdu in hb edition, by Hemrden, pp. 52 jy-. r and Bp patently by 
X, a MslElffp id iiW* p. ^ 15 accepted by SU', 

UmdorF t ansi Schnbort, Z /. J £46. No. 25, p, 200. 

5, ^d|iMv 4 Kayser (Z / 1848, No, J 

nTD^os^Mf™, but ■Atr-ngjy. See CcicnmmtMiy. 

3 a j™fcw + ItewE ffwfffur with Hilrig. /?iri*Wr Jahr^htr, 34 liBSKl* 
p, 5a Hitzig nemarlu ihaL the prepositions h anil ff are often mofuaed b? -he 
copyisSs- 

3. bt*\ **X*« V* *•■ fcm KojaivtiiMh Er%er soppra-s that there b a lanurn 
**2™ Qr ^ X aX *ds ti corrupt [/kWj MsMtJktr, 7 fiSGiL p. 

fretEhtT supposition seems necessary,. 

6, In'™ BsCv. Herw<n[rn [p, m) would caned Uri, s , an i. Mf n«l„i^ n 
Lbndnrf pttflcLuat.cs after iJrx* K which Schubart formerly approved of (Z. f, A 

25, pt soo), r % y 1 

% 5 Tt w®» toutoh. (Slw, frtafr *e W TtuVaj Schttbart 

* fakti*£fitr t 14 {iyas}„ & 530. 

ui&W Wtittui k.tA, IlJtzig p. S| 4 «a out sen how 3^3 

could help to cool vktwi to the gymnaihmi. He thinks that a roof 

{fyw^oi) must Imre been menskined. Comparing x. 36, 10. 

7, [m,^ o-r^kt[]. Some MfiS P reui^ fox or-flA^, Kayser eafljcctnraJ wa ^ 


“M itri AT entaparing ™L *4. 6 [Z/ i&*S, p. 506 S 

B, 7 1 IlipaTos- \Ye iiittlM perhj±|j* read # E|So,Tnr wiLh EuscLSua 
-- " ed. Sdioeue; cp, fif. Append La,, pp‘ z£k, 216, Or perlmi^ ^ [¥HC 
ls Aparny, ^ ifae Chronology, first published Ijy Sbi. W u (EumBSus 

Xflovw^Xi]. Lmperius iOfusntfa, p. 345) thinks We should rend citb.tr 


j- h ■■■--*- -—I^ t-- -—-r-,^ Oran, rd. 

rc^EnJfb Pp-„^ SI& (hr peHiaps thc t«W 

rf. ciL Ted, 

_, 6 343) iw»’« we sbflttM read either 

X#«»O0J.\¥ tir 

J- i - <SMJ(iTl This can timidly bfl right. We should i, P ect 

. Hemcrden (p. S3) WtmJd read but needlessly, since 

13 “ tJ *? *?= ? eclsc ^ 'wt-jeSnfa®' * widing,' am sretl as , rrllr4 i Set 
Lulilell and Scott's Ltnam, t.n, 

5 ; ■rawros t« ymtaiff Upis ity*i Ka l Aiev^r^ |u 4 vs£cSil XisoLo-iv. These 

JT 1 ? •“r? itHcrpoEaied by a late, perhaps Chr^run, copyist. 

Scn ' jl! -Y' fft« he bad putilUhed his last text (1S33 j 4 i, recu-Tiisad the 

mterpotatnm i.l tttkaJalegir, p. fia). 3JJ4J. raogmseq trie 

6. 3. fciaAAi^as. SinX^uinat Kayser (Z /. A., 1S4S, p. 506) 

., Ji> 0 T*t imra^v, Hhzit! \Fhdti»«' /^rMrArr, 34 

II0SB), p, 31) proposes to omit these words as an interpolation; because til 
fht elder, not the younger, liroOier of Demetnus; und la} he thinks 
(ha. 1 hdirfi name Could not tie tnamcewd iu this sentehce, since the nrunoau el 
had r.lrcidv been Used in reference to him in the same sentence * 

U. I. HatStl^y, Kuj-sct [Z f A 1S4S. No. f H , p, 506) proposed to rend 
*W.urrar. A few hues below he would md i, ii.Lwtwliisieid iTi* 

n« wU7xX , «! h0, ' Kh * ^ C “ ^ ltrft;nrJciJ h' mking & with 

'OvdfULTn iropdletm, Sdiulwtt [MdiiMgit, p. 30) thinks that 'Osiu^. 

the fdnowine wont, and Itot the true tiaote ofthe 


fexEvit] ii toiL 

+ HpaPcXoav. 


^ ,D K - F - »«■ r “ 

Tiiilaf. r 


S 3 ) iropo*« 10 lQMn tpa^i 

rail U «nri mfri HtrWerden (p, <3) oW« that 

bke f^tirni- tit Miui ferl ts retjuiied in this sentence. 1 *“'« that 


afti?x 

a rerfe 
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Ur I. MfKii.iv d flt&s flvrw * * * Afttt ciV^ V1.I hiti iQT-ca-iii-jtn?, Hence 
the editions generally read jraWjracira? plrdr iu 5 t^f. Sehutiart has omitted it ti 
a Hop-gift introduced by u copyist, T 31 ndc>rf (Praef, p. W.) propose to read 
xifMEUFpt ^fp T aiViF t which b Mjefld by Schuhart p, 39b 

Wtrrmekv. however (Dt f k tft mio sptrtegrfa* ititfif Utr&Ltitii^ pp, E6 1#. J* defends 
the snsitijLtiuh K*^aL*ciI & (/<>} r?eiij< m/i-6fr p compelling Herodotus, v£L 10- 5 

TO. Lrlrpif^iLPni fukiL, tl's a rpn.\.rai A 

2_ yWffSuL Here y a i i fa is a correction of Buttcnatua ami Coracs s, 

accepted by Bckker. The MSS. have infftiw, SW read #Xiv&u m conjectm^ 
and Schnbart defended it (Z, f. _-J. p 18464 No. 1 $, y, 300 ), 

5. ennire fjAws (nrtpjtara Hal &rv§pwv x&i imrarti Kapirafr* This can 
baldly be right. G_ kriiger (T&cArtitn'i JkkrMtAtr, 7 (rS&i b L - 4 ^ 7 ) proposed 
la lead cither fXiw rrfp.ua ru * inti &w&pmv fa (comparing v, 14, 3K m 

ptqcc ryXioi FWpMflrm tcai HivSpa aCfa {Comparing viii, jK. 4b 

6- 0 ! (kctw. This is a correction of Vfl.k£duer , l frft ei aMrrtL, which 5W 
retained. I_ Pfeller \AmgttoaAJfa Aet/t^j Jk Itjl ie-piaiks that ofofmt and «4 
h^rw are comturiLly Confuted in the MSS. 

4 fi h &r frni^Ji raiFiui' ±A4iratf€iM QfX^TQ n*. ATraS^BrKmL aL bvrh 
[WpfcHfcfti Tuvrtj £ St| ical’Yyicia-v koUpotl, K-i>^er in A'^iwfj yjv ;l/pffrw//i t ft - i 
5 ! iB4/S, pp- 35Z j\% 8 pfOp»d to r«ail £ 3 ' 4 j- Mfiiiwini (namely, the image of 
HtaEt|i [ IXitarao-^ai tff^-r^rrp rf^ dua&e'SfLXToJ aL fleTljJ ff!?£k-ir$B 4 tA rgu flee? (the 
iitiagii of Afc&eulapius] i K al 'T-$uiat (instead of 'Tyieatr) O^lin He supports 
his emendiitEiim hy cemv^fip vii 23. S p where i os Lead of tbu£l (the e eading oF 
many MSS,) he woalil f&u\ Ai 

y. IjXuv Evwirrfl- Hcrwerden (p, |_J> wou3d K3ld 3tfw*rm terauie 

Jleroii.LttiiSj whom PaLbaaios imiLated, did run use ihc UtsI of this verb. 

'Akh-lv. facius* Hekkcr r Hin-dnc^ and SW read 'ArVcrwr, tim the only 
tutkdty for this usnu to lie a nutrginal reading In a iingltf MS- (k) ? ami 
the reading ^Accltlf is now establishcii by a metrical insCflptHifl. See Cun:- 


mentajj p . 

S. M^Tt|pL A eorreetion of Pacini's for A^fK^rijp! acceptaiS hy Filter and 

DLadorb ami apprewad by Knvser, Z_ f A. f a S_eS h No, 64, Jh, 507- 

11 . 5. fjfyoC^tak Herwenlen [p^ CJ) would read after the manner of 

Herodotus- (l I aft; rL 41a, Jzb whom Paiisanias may hai'e imitated. 

ffTrjAat TTtpi^EfKls. We should perhaps read with \ ahLa. Hitiig 

prefers 'rtpupayCu i 'Fteeltutni Jakr&i4£k*r r 34 ([8SS), [i, Jib Bat his abjection la 
wfp^r^ff that it is otiose because * rekimmir rvfiindtit tut r is gratin',Flea, 

since a is nor a eotumiij and is nut generally round. 

14 4. 'Apdvrciaf m^&s- Insert & before 'A^drreu* with Ilerwcrdetl (p. 

The article was cosily omitted after the preceding tTTrxBlTp^. 

15 . 2- ox^fiaTL ' Kayser \Z ./. A. f 1S4X, No. *1, p- 507} prefers the 

r tad lug of I'cAgVbLa, Schubart prefers i^awTr Ijcciuiso it occurs again in VttL 

54 > 5 - 

f. KCu. Tbv Tvaxev wtmyAv. These word* iflfluid bs struck cat. as Sielidis 
firvL perceived. They hoTt been bttrpobled by a Cfjpvlrt who thtnicbt that 
» referred to Phoraueus instead ef to lnachu.lt. That I nuchas was chi ef arbilrAlor, 
add not merely un nsssar r appears from ii- 22. 4- SW and Dindorf bracket the 
Wrards j fed ruw "kax 1 ^ rera^ f and Hit rig Jafr&mihwr, 34 iiSSS^ 

pp, 51 if.j also condemns them, 

15. 4. '"Ajtav^-LAMv, Tto-d ft curteet^ci of Fomou's, accepted 

l^ekker, Dindorf, and SW. The MSS, have dwadita^ Ix-uiHn* etc. ii 

BH unhappy attempt of Schul^rfi to impro^'eon Forma's emendation, 

7, * 4 * Hy^d% yap fl-HvwMticrwv, In ilte lacuna the kmhs of Elk-ettti and 
her chTEdren by Fy La lies were probably iMCUtMOed. Kayser proposed in Supply 
fliie bhmk thus; itrrvt imiWfli xcl rd^ci t 3 f JTa\d 5 otif cal. 

f£./ j| fc| 6 (ifiiS?, No. 64* p. 507 k Cb, Mger would supply the psp with ifte 
wurdi cai "nX^AT^at jfal rw» wpiowr [Btriiatr phiicteyijfk* Wachrentihrift* li 
{iSoO, pft. II21 Jjf.j^ or rather InppF 3i? 'WrfwTfm jia! tQp rtJitf*- ri bltu (Z&r 
m/Jttmfw L#haiingr A Uer]ii] H l 5 yj„ p. 2 3), 

It, 7, tn 0 Xvxvos wpwTBV p 4 xiavl^irrm. This rffluliri^ Can hardly 
lw e^ifrect, Tlie reading of the MSS, Li r£v ijT'c^ftFur^iiTW. SW and Din.4orf 
read I X£-apot 6 tQm Henv«den r p, S3 j would read 5 rt it 


f 
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TpCn-zr TUP q fL&TU* frT€T6. Cubel (Afau? MWl, pp* 354 ij ) proposed to 

™ T j >'^ PK j L Tip .^"WiTupi- w - when tlw hmp befoie the 
G^nds hud bejtn lit* The abjection to this is Thai it doe* mjt tapira the £nrj 
that the Kame of the lamp set Ar« to the wreaths. Both the lighting of the tamp 
ami the ijmtf fan nf the wraths are ^pressed by different lensei of the same verb 
“T* ™ ™ Ol Thnc^LlEti^ which FaKtuntas had here before his eyes 

LL, -^F'-I L '-l-=■ 5 wr^fils are [if. IJJJ i5 pciLt Upcr trap vhw tHpai’t iir M Apit* KartK&6 j Btj 9 
Sptxnit rfr Iitixla, XiJjp'o* Tiri 6tLni, frififcw tyrir t* ntf^jmn mi #wufaro3ai). 
flawrtrr. U3TJ- IXaSsr ierirrm intxTtt mi in.TTUfi\nt)irni, 

IB. (. luY^rarSi b T, «al mp' ‘AApfiXmi IlHfintW The 

text here cannnt be njjhl. The sense it perbajH restored be K. O. Mailer's 



necessary 
strike mil 

insert/rW afi^r AihpPpi ox Tlr^rui, Thfl prtWgt wont-il then run thus*; hn uJtw 
fnjM&nEemTip&i rspa tIlt rpwx^.^r & It H} tf ml 

^ I " 1 Jn the crattslatkin, however. I have not 

^* lu ™ this soracwbfti radical altmtioki, hut have followed the MSS. 

There s^Ma t>e M trfhtr evidence that Peneus was worshipped at Athens. 
Kayser (Ajt J 1S4S, Nn. 64, p. 50S] jwijhkm! 3r rt- -:fm 

, A^ttkxs Ih/hTiur r/^BL Hitrtg < fK /?., p, 2JJ jiRJDOSCS iu >»-,rl 

flfi aff^r A^^i'CLLEHr, retmamg the reading of th-u MSS, ino-tihei respects. 

2. duk ^ imijils ilwri*. ‘GtiOoim eat apt im^wv rti-ek auf efr'fr' 

(Hcrwetileu, p + $3), 

,oiL3^^ Kayser fZ, / rS 4 fi, p. p® proposed 

iusnbfitilute roTifattyti* fo r Tr^xn^ayw, comparing n, 5, 

Skotov ir&ftmv. Tin: MSS. have xn, i, 6 y war. Stt SW. vol (, pn. xIul 

DindorE, mef P| pp. t *y K M 

. 7 - N*(KK.,*f!t°^}MV» tr Ttej T«j(ww jidx’F fxw. Tftii it the rcmW of 
thcXIbS., with the tw<Mf*cepbntu, wrted below. Ac had tiri£ifi4llt liprJr«, Liut this 
ku beta«i«>; and Wftn mhrtimted. SW ami DlniJorf read tf^sr. rntomuim 
SEeheiig reads jUOpm. mu wtryp ^ rf-na ^« w 
WX 1 ' *X°*- The icadtitg^rSOpnii (for piepoi) is Kuhn's canieetiif#, La nmils ir 
beftmsr,^ Onlhe whole jSd^mi . . . sectiia !he meire pwlolfcaHwetim. 
It nadoMa] by Leake f .Vtrea, 2. p. 401! and approved by Orth. tJVtA, 1 
pk 56t J. I fcsTi oceonlinEl r -idopiisi ft m ihe tranilnlEnn. 

I* * ‘ Al « 'A^lSos {tevev. StcbeEis, Bekker, SW. and DJudorf 

read eal Adr ral Aerttufa (except dun IfcLLer reedi insiroij of 

^* 13 }- MK- jVji| rads xal Ai£r, Some have Aiir- The 
have f 4 w»^ The reading a is a eoojetUtrt, 

„ L* 0 ;. f r ^ l T*- F- S ^3 »™ld I'TOchtl 

“ L I i w 5 onJ f 3 BWitet T 1 ^ a temple, nf the POit The: Hoards of the 

Sehohait on Sophuc]^ Atiffm, & 31 mni'Tifjji' ™ Nepmhrv Jilk? leave the 

^flTvV 10 MSa of F^usanhu {JjaJ Omtls l*pU\ ivtth the approbfidirn 

4_ << pim l T^ n pAxnf- Read r^fi* rj ^Ayr wiflj \\zdv\g, Aihw***&,, j, 

m llj note, rijarew ^vvr 15 G«ek. Bmaskl uses tho right consLui cti^n 
elsewhere hee u. t. 3 : iL I, 4 5 ]v. ja. 1 ; v* 2^ 4 : viiL 45. 3 : h. 0 j 
k. 15.4: 5 fcopvcted by MadvEgj. T 

S’ Head Wirh Thndcifi; Praet m KxviiL 

. - ?* v tK ^ Kajser jZ. / r^ B p. sugg^ts thill she 

ongLmil reading wns upon which di^X£a wii a gStifta. 

Herw^.ien {jl 53) weaM remi wtipfo __ 

11 . 4 . Tmrrij ^v ^ « aT i i^v mpiv ©LK*6dpTp* Fount before 

nbMwiu* with DEndorf, Fmef. p. ktSL T 

t *5 IlH? [^ CTdc « tp- 54 > “ pmiiaTily right in prop:,W to eneEse 

thes^words fa a glnra. I ha^e omitt^l them in the ttunsbllon. 

ft J- ipdffm We sh -.(Id perhapn read twpo.uiw with Ffr-r 

»erden T ji 54. Bnt Ihe p rcdcni infinitive c-m stand. Cjl D^osthenL mi if 

^ p. d?7 ? (jijoclffiu, SjfMd-E ^ Mi JWf f)W v/ ffa (HmJt | j -fr 
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7, Nauicy%i Mdfl&jyas. l-'rom at* inscription it appears that tile bOm of 
Naucydes was not Motl*on r hut PMrodea I CtunmenEnry). Henae Furtwanglci 
arid V. Urunn have proposed trc niter aiii 7 ±rf« into Mrflmnw, ^opposing that 
Maneydes may iced veil the cil tranship of Mefchjitia, or MdbQne (as it is 

Oiled by Thucydides, it. 45), in TfUBmii See Ft4riwttngl*r t in ^ 4 di% 
^1,;. 27 pp* 45 J v, Rrann, in StfraM^jA-rt+'Afr A ihe Bavarian 

Academy, Mmildi, iMnsaph.^hiloloj:. Class for iS-Sci, fj'- 47 ^ Fnrtwingler 
farther that the Pp]yd*tns W merit in«i!d by Famsnias _ may bethe 

elder Pol> ditus, in which eaS* Frutwingler Vmuld read ^e^r^oc-Sa fnr in 

the picWnt passage. One MS, of Patiialsbn (Vb) has fuwMww instead of 
MWwfp*. C* Robert would r^nd ^e^rrpni for iUdtfiwer l/pftwr, 23 ItKS&Ji 



matt MSS- Fur the expression f $■£**) cp. v. 6. 4. 

K. l&i+tv. Read fffnfc* with ail the MSS. There leenis no reason for 
idt firing It into as Eome editor* have dur.c, 

£4 5. trvSpEL KvirttpftroTHJ. Ilerwarden ip. 54? think* that we must read 

ftitm^Jiruw insrltpul of A:t i *ap£^^4^gl- , , 

d. Tt^S K. After these word> Berwefdcfl fp. 54) would msert l-jtJ y^. 

7. na-rapd.m§ St Hcntfcrdefl (p. 54 \ would Hfld mm^n, or (aro^F, 
or—what he woqH prefer—randoJi^ 

2 B. S. vi A-rr jhutmv. Kays^r would omit (if, / I& 4 Sh p. 509). 

10. XoiriutrtXjiT^^. Thai st'iins curropL Cp. i t cisychiu s : ’lW\u>av r$ wv* 

Suidfia: “YrriWnw ‘ Gfeiwh S/wn* I^eake, 
JM'fititttesitha, p, 270,, pmjnjRud , T*..T<\dTUF [^thc swine's hr-foreO.'j b pethftpi 
the true iiMiG. VaJdcciifter (p* Szj i proposed AJ«* {or aim • M™*, 

S6 P 4. i'iTrera Jj PvY&-rr|p hi*t^. Kruger proposed Lo insert KejHiwfl before t 
t?t7^rTi-js Ja&rfaifAir, T fifiSlb p- „ , 

g r -ro fi F iv BaXoLypcut. Uoldhigeii pcopacM to read e I* BaAdypa** (4./ 

lS4fi t P„ Ml). , . rtt j . 

%T. 4. iiKOiTL. Kiyief woull reitil dreir«*ra — a pl44stbk Emumdatiun. 

[RAimiuhti Mtimtm, N,F„ j; [18471, p, 307 ,) 

i. « Wtt*£ Corrupt- S\V eo^eetinred *1 ?wih?wL 
z. tvv irrpuk Y QY^Tti«. This is ih 4 l.rcek. Qu, Switrfu 

as. S. iUspvbS TtiFTHt Insert “At Itaiore tUfam, with Hhn& £riirdgF t 
p. 11. 

31 , 1. T-i 1* ii£ Ytjir XflPvpEvloir Suff-^aSaif Ka't Aafdvno. awoSpaifaL This is 

not Greek, Ksfiflit IFteAtLvn'1 7 (iShth p. 4$?) restores Greek anil 

sense by reading t* it -md TapujAr$» n& Si^jflou Xirfli.™ iIfuS porw. 

32 , 3, nnTii 81 t* trepo^ For frepup -miie MSSi. huYC TyirwhiE 

(t]doted, by Kidd in his notes m Hawes's 3 ImdI**ua Criiu j, 2nd ed,, pu 457) 
proposeiJ to read ^«*k» + . _ rt , , , . 

&, X&ijidi) irL&TQVT&f * * * 'A 0 fiiraC 0 Ef!J Si l idXKrra. &tapa? Si vvu ts t t\y 
Ttatiwtav V*hr Hgn Av 'tinA« r Read with Mad rig {Athxrsana, I. tvp. 705 *¥■) 
Xotpu-i- wnitftmt 1 ’AfV^di-r fidX^rrflt ^BfJdrrnr *al ^ Tpai^-mu ■ m&J 
Irttarr, r.T.X. The correction ii bold but. in my iipinioiL. almost certainly right. 
Sens* can hafdty be eatmcteil Gam the ordittaty reading S*e.^r ^ ml fo tV 
Tpwf^aittF T nin« pnasanma hu> Injun already dfeKrioing Trocicnin. at length. But 
tli? eaprrariun « ktoI ft Hjf Tpoif^r^, as appKnl to she plague, agrees 

wetl with Ihe vtatement of Thucydides |ii. 54) that the plague ►earceEy elctereil 
rdojMiane«! T but ravaged Athens, The fff«i of ihc common refilling arose [as 
Mad riff stays) frtrni she following. *leri^0*. Tlie parlicte Hr Is not in the \fSS.. but 
has been inserted hy the editors to help ml rhe grammar. In tLle Sransktion 
I hive fi jlli iitt’d Mad vie* cfnCPcbtiDn. 

lo, &T]Xij[rik. Read which h Jit Li, and ^13 preferred by SW. 

2J. z. 4iajtrl hi It* ical ^yiov |iv"f]povi^5Uf<rw- This cannot he right. J- C. 
Schmitt 1 I r HL'I^tii T Jl (iSqtih p- 47 9 ) iMnk* thMl £a<ri urigijiateii thfcmgh F^Sr in 
the preceding sentence, He would omit (* and read fn W act Xiysc» wahl- 
euffi^. Other proposed currMtions are tnfitltlnneLl by BV\ „ 

34 , 4 . oft v4p Sft won An dr must be inserted En ihi,^ ieiltefliCe, fifi 

Ka>ser(Z,/ ,4. l^S. p. jtl), Mudng Mt&mprfe. I. p. ?o6], Wld Httaig 
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p. 14) have seen. Mndrig would insert i1 niter Perhaps ll 

wonEd have dropped out more easily between l* ami d^x^F r 

cl kqX flvrn EV*m irpdrspErv k.t.A Ilerwciden fp. 55) would insert 

before TpirepoP 1 . The conjecture arises from a misunderstamLiu^ or tile text, in 
which (' is Henman* not Iss Herwenlen fends) Eirropa, 

S 4 _ 0. bn Cwrftiov, These words can hardly be right* They nifty be the 
note of a copyist who learned from the neat section that {here wn* cl Actuary of 
Poseidon an the amf, I Lue omit let! them in the translation. 

M. 4- wwprwxdvTws. We must cilheT read Tuprurtncdfr with Mfldvtg iAdbtr- 
rjnjp I, p. 706h ur Sflpp&Se with Xayscr [Z. / . 4 ., JS4S, p 51J h r that lh*re> 
n lnomn, in which the reward tecdvetJ by ihe pkrns Athem am I Mysdaj w*a 
tntn tinned. in the latter the rending may have been fUpiEr-^&rrfT, Ml owed 
by SJipnr rn,!.' Xui^Mcr Fzpw&n fjpepiw or some such phra*e_ Cp* > 37 *. 

As thc&erdence the words Vyni'in—wr fo-itt* ro£iidrj£ii*Tttr ep flrijs are not 

Gmk, 

30, 1 . 'AXixbf We shiMiIil pfobahly read i AAiE&jt \&yat j 1 mention of 

men of Ilftlice') with Fftotazidefl, t^asaVDyur^ tSS6> p. 144, I have 

Imitated BCCOfd mcly r I* Prdicf ^Am^n\iA/£e Anfmtzt^ pp. L1 5 sj.} propo^l to 
read 'AXijrip-a* . -r 'AXreaiiur carn^oyt^r. Bat the inscriptions show tfiai the fid- 
jecth-ai furoj U 'AXiifri. b« Commentary. 

z. Kfti tqtj ei, We *bonld probably omit cither cat or re f as Dindcrf uyi* 

Prao£ p. *si r Seemnnn would prefer in write cnl -& p. ah), 

%*!. 5. ndi^vjtirtw. We Hhouhl perhaps rend D>l*ri'#w&T. See Commentary. 
The local Epithet ui JJrmetet. namely Pruaymtin {| l), is in faSour of the change, 
M. =l irope^ov 'yfowfok Hwwenlen |pw S5) Would insert wiXsr before those 
words. 

£. im+a^v. Ilerwerdcn (p* 55) woukl lead Awo^ay^p- 

J . * * avrrji, This, or mbw, is the lending- or tin- MSS. Burrian [Gwgr, 
a, p. 64, note 1) proposed to insert dr" l^fore a.brrj r, Instead of 
arVns many ttlitirms read Btc/ii, which is a conjecture of Munurus'K- 
6 , M*- Read r* J with Ililrig, p, 13 . 



BOOK III 


I. 5. itfnWptt pfllpa TfjWtt. The Win- 3 -, hm-rip u ^w)m are probably a 

Htfrijfr fbULrtvtflgj Loe^cher, would prtfef to in-serl ^ before I^ie™ 
[FutJkiSfv'i J&jkritikfcri 34 11558 b |X 52 )- But It \i Fnls&anlas : s rcjnalir pnctkc 
to omit the first of the lw« arsitife* in rafiresdoni of this kjtL Examples of such 
omissions occur fttvtitt in hit work* 

5, 2. TOul Jv [-qj] T|Xlc£^ EjIUpPtiUi (P/tfp, 342 j proposed to read 

for 

3, dL For rW Cdbet (ffuw Lttfi&Mii p, 369} would read rn’m?. 

4, im vdMififl. We should probably imeii r* before with Htl£lg T 

Jfe&'tfjg*, p. 1 r. 

The V 58 - bacm ^wdywrc, llcrwijrnfen fp_ 53) urivulil i^d 
Jffigyriynrra or ^rfitaydrypiro. fie lx probably rtgbJ. 

6, r^n ^uie imBev^wu}, Hcrwuiijen (p, 55 } would rent ans 5 tL>- 

lixtcvt- But -Iffi OiticnJ Note on i_ 25. 5. 

5, 4* tA iv -rrj CeJiiiTcq] iraXwrjuiTii. Read iwl far iw with lIiLxig + ti\ B. r p. 7, 

4. i* This ibauld probably be cancelled. It may have arisen by 

dLttnjzrajiJiy from tbs preceding Madvig (J'JtH'rjjffa, i. p, Jod) 

would substitute for aMn. 

4. tTXjffe. Kssil i^tera witn SW, BckJfcr r and DiodorF, from ValeLenaers con- 
[eciure. The ^instruction atprio tfuJ tumi is Impossible, 

5. fXaprro g^avs. HiUfg would read #\aj 3 e tlS ffiper [FlttA^isewt Juft* AurjtfW, 
34tlSSSi, p. 32). 

6. "EXfflSvTL "EXaiirLTfi Herwcrdeo, p. |d. 

7. ■ytyrfvaari piv fiA vdiXrpjOL Kal'EXX^ Kai ismpdpuv. 

J. C. Schmitt (P&iMegm t i| 11S56I. p. 47Q) would rend ysyirtK £i] srAigpjp 
r E\\-4pwp* TuXXui k ol i% iXXlfXcUi not ^dp nw. This would lie an imprrwtnienl^ 
but we should have (o insert before fftzfljlipwr. (FBI B ,, pp, 18 r^. } de¬ 

fends tb c reading In the text: but it seems impossible to Inmslafe il as be proposes 
lo da. 

S. iwoEn^is^fv^ XapirpA *&tA t?|v wupiLwv. Remove the comma after 

&r-Tuj and pbipc it niter 

G. t. toC? £1 AfX 4lv fauuti tfi fi yw. For Ac read re, Tbe emendaLian is 
due to Corneas It was formerly apprrm'ed by Schlibart (S\V, vol. 2, p, mix,), and 
is put in the tevt by LrindorE. 

vfc aitr&vmv AvilSuv. Dindurf {Pnier p. aril.), would Insert rwr IkFuic 
(VrtSijr. 

j, tXtjXvfi^. Eattnamn proposed ikqk&fa v wStich is approved by KlLty^ m j?r, 

P- 5 - 

5 . (rrpflLTuurxicow IE CTwerden (n, j.6) Would repd o-rpixnQL?, 

*amsv rrpedKuriSL Kapcr (Z,/ A. t 1&4®, ]X 998) woultl fellow La ill tmiil* 
tin^E mE&f, Trn? noun to DC menially supplied would then be c^IXpuTgi from [He 
prcceiling ui 

5. [waUniPi SI EHi , L i A0nvclflLs]. These wordi 84W fl nwliifesE interpolnLEDO, Oa 

Schabart jl 82 ji perceived. 

6. I, din]yrv. Rt-ml ef»aTr7yfT with Herwenifn, [k 50. He *tf& thru in 
&ISSL irMis ionvedmei indi-cnted by cl 

J, *IXt Ktnd Ami with ^iebells or nfAi? with NiSzig ( J&krHfihrr , 
54 [ iSSS], p 53), Cp viiir 28. 5 ftMn^Tai altt? tw ^vicw. 
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7 . 3. e&TGi KaL 6 #5 TTgif ^AffoUSa iTpokiu?, An absurd interpolation. 

$. ll ■yf^avi‘5 jwv intv Tht*c w«ds »e very iocpL They are perhaps 
iatejp^UtetL 

g. 7. Kttl £pesnj$mX T 4 . Dindotrf I Piael p. icsL) observes rightly that we must 
strike out either coi i_tr rr : he wouM prefer to cancel the former. 

g, A-f^FTO. We should jm>ta 1 dfy tfrike tMf oui* with LlrrwenleEi, p. 56. 

It. kayser [Z. /- A-, ifM* p* wonM omit jpli* Rightly, 

perhaps The word is otnhtsd by LaVb* 

10, d, [rb S 4 ctk^StcK] - [Eo-y^b In the translation I hare omitled ihe^e 

wu*d* See Dimkirf, Ibid* p. zitviiL (who compares Stephanos Eyrantius, J.fr, 
^on>d); Sdmlsrt, Z/ -f, T lN&, p. 304, 

11. I. ^Tmviipflupw, Herweraim (p. 56} wonJd read rarfipfapw. Cp, 

Sthnbart in Efefkfian'j Jokrkitzhtr t 14(1 A6S \. pp. Sal *q. riraripJ-u^ta is probably 
lights taken in ihe i-eme Tim! I'auiamas'a dertiraTiion was meant as a coirrctiun of 
passable misappnehe mutiny 

3. bt tti Trepl TkAnpivn. Hndg \H£:irj.j* r p. 11) would insert rn 

before Ttjd InXofLwp, 

4. to 51 ^vgpn ilvm. w,T.k There lh no verb governing the infinitive. The 

whole sentence ts ^ -er Jajfvu? has the appejnince of a gloss. 

5. toOto* tuv * A^uzv (jJLVTtMTiSp^ydiv AwwvEipji -iX*iy. Knyrer 

(Z. /. ,iJ., iS+S, p 999J undid preliri to read robTfli' mC* 'A^m pawmvuwrw 
tfmrl Ai^rxSiww —rVk 

S. dj Kuhn proposed tx ffturpML Cp. L 39, H; iv+ ^4- h Sdiuhan 

thanks, that the WflnU tprlginaled in a corrapt reading of llcrmtutiis in. 3S« w here the 
hISS. read irjwh 'Eff^^LiJr instead of tiwi I i>naiT the words in the trwfcHhlihin. 

13 . g, TvySopf^ iraiSws. Rtai3 tpCt Tr-piii.iELLi xaiSni with the older filiiinn?, 

mpptUVitfd by Kavscr p Z £ ibjS, p- PamoiUM Mcma always to me the 

oilkle when he thus refers 10 the DkttCHTU One MS, ^ Lu 1 has ruv TtvAapra. 

6- rh fit ^upirnr x.. t. X_ Tlie sentence is ungrammatical. Kay.wr proposed 

ar*i\#n*r fim&iv&hpivw foj (Z / Z, iJkjBj p. 999b 

19 , 1, ttQ-rd ptv fit[ For^v 5rj Hcrwenlen !]ip, W - ,%> |in>jk^i ^rrot, 

7, f|XSip icK AtX^iiV. A Eulajeci i% wanted f t the verb, -i^ch he \^uar, 
jaiFTfiitui, nr Xpnf^oubr. Perlinl>% like noun w** wEdeh thrill easily hove 

drpppetl out lrftore or after ^\irr. Cp. HiWig, p. 5. 

q. t4s pTjTf^ T-g HHnw, \Ve ^huuiil pn>tiahty rep.iT ai pjjTrpti. 

14 . i r ri fit 5 <rrw - ^ flai™wfcau, A verb is wdtktcii Insert eetirni 

before Kfiraj, with Kuhn, m tlml the s-entcn<fl luns ni &* ,™rri — xiinu^ jt«rui 
ilf col a-T.A. For rrc-^mpdftdiHra we ihujld probably rt*ail itVin^wv with 

1 C O, Mil Her, so that the tran&UUon will he "four years at ter thu- hatllt r Sec 
Kayser in Z / A ,, 184^ p a IPCO. who would read wjh^i oir« iris tend of 

rtffff-aptfjiflVTTw 

3. f-yfrgrra vkuL Dbdaif ffhncL xsv) would insert «l 01 a&rif ufser iyfr wre. 
IO- 4*rA^i£fr Brvpa £&t\lfclv Xt*^ v h'ptw 1 lliteig, ET&JtiIsnni 

Jahrhuik*r T 34 (ifiSS}, p. 

IB- It- tjv -yap fi'fjj Herwcrden ip. 57) wowhl read itr for 3 t^ remaarhlllg lliat 
I he iwo par deles oie often confused bj- copyiata. 

1$. 4. vop4fo(rUroB. (SpgtiR^^^ok- Herweiden + p, 37, 

KWt p A 0 TTVHkWV * * P 4 > T«y fijjjpiu pt.T.k tiai ‘AfhpraF^pm rut Suud ir *T.\. 

MailvLg, AihYrjAT 7 % n 1. p, 7Dfi r kn;per 1 A 1 hti h i?fh £■« Mtue± rrw f N. F. 5 tl%]^ P* 
3.6^ w r onLd read 'A^uh^- nai £rtij\ij t* fx® 1 ^ TI ^ F r.r^ r Cp. 

SVV # l. p. xIlli, ; Sdltdofl; Mttfe&kgi?, p. 4S, 

5, WBTft tiv 'EAio-u Tihv k^. Corrupt, Kuhn prupn^l xmh. r&* 'HMev 

irxv&iWr He t«mA right in thinking that l^auKinuti here made ntendoH of ihe 
gHihlen goTilet |ifficaln try the Sun to Hettult-v who was said to have enu-vsed liae 
itiia on il_ Seu Alhmcui^ ri. pp, 469 j,/. : Maejohiuj., Saf 4 v. jj, ^ - 

ApoliLHlorns + h. S. 10. Cp. S\V f 5 . p. sad. ; Z /. „ 1^46, pp, 404 

rh U Seville t«v 0 r^p. llitog would insert rft before Vx tlS# ( W. B. p 
pp. 12 r-’. I- 

6. KArftrruMntCujv, K’XrcjvBJi^ Kuhiip approved by fL Oi Mil her, U&rjer\ 1 
F- s > 

IT. 4- b hi Tf|y vrphf farripPpLcLif smsa* ■ v,k A paatici]ile like i^n or bun 
seems wanted- 
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dfrrivs t 4 -roitf Apvtfa?. Henverden 5 7 ! would umi; tdi'-i u a 

gloss, thinking that direfo arc here 'gables/ 1 pdimenin/ Bui they frury perfectly 
well have 1 nr=‘j« images of -capita supporting Vktwfesj and in elmt sue Fausaniu 
would ttftE i.iclLEv add rei>r lo make his meaning deaf, 

tav OmiL with Hitaigj FJ^'^ssttj Jd.MiicAir, 34 (iSSS}. 

[fc 

^ rus 4|&Go v* hr\ t7ls ju&xat Hinig {l i\ L. t p. 12) would insert r£i heibru 

i*L 

Cl. fXijXiwpwsrH, f\Tt\xLplv dm Herwedai, p 57 . 

7, doKW-oj^w Keiid iLlul with Iiitiii;, Fk&tiuri't Jahr^tirk^ 34 

flS8S] # p. 53. 

I A. 4, LEpo^iMrqv. Read or IrporiiiupwFFw with Hetwrfden, p. 57. 

b. wp£s ainqj, Read rp&r ttintf, 

R 'A^poS£n|^ rropi F A^v«Xa^. Irssert r-r^ before xnp4 with K&per, 
i£ / A.? eM- p, tt&S‘ 

‘ 13, TrrrrtjiLTjTai TulV ^uv. AftCf -jrrcJT-rcLL thii >LSS. add Titfi^ fftF which 
Em fed ils p p. 342* proposed lo rent td ^t. But it is rightty o ndttfff■ ’ 

See Kayrtf Ul ^ Ji|i- topi ; Sehubmt* Af£tjL*i*i*gii t p, 52 * 

Dindorf, ThPOf. p- v, 

15, Ilfipfflavs Tt Read M fo? ft with Dlndori* 1'racf. p. wtv. 

19. 6, [AwAjUi]. Omit (tiER wuid. It probably arose by ditbography from 
the f jltnwing A^api^c^-nf. Cp. Schabart, xCfrfAo&Arfu, p. 30, 

30 & IIopiMis. Schuban. p. 97) propped IT l ria*:rJ'as (cp. what 

filldwd- He eompHrt* 'AiWi Aun^ii 4; 'ACJ^a X r^wlcui V. 16, 7 ; 'A^^i 
Kbfwuii ii £2. 9. 

9, Apfiyuv. We sbuuld perhaps read djuvdp with Herwerdert* p. *S, Hut 
see Criiico] Note on il 22. 2- 

Gifxwiriv- Wc might be tempted to substitute ir^^ow^i Blli flpfxru* fi* 
- r «ms to be rmt uncommon io late writers, IL oCnus often La SLt^.Lhj, i,g m 
vL i\ 2S4- Cp- Ytois. it- tz. 4. 

SI. 4^ tij K«p?| [KaXsupsvt)] * * KpatieaLv. AW the other ^diHons re^d i 
jnLVflL^^it KfiMfcu, ivkioh I have Lmnslateii, ns it seeifls to give the required 
nieoning;. Perhaps th« article t f shoatd be omsfteth Dlntluif brecheted II- 

jdio \ikv fltrpo ^ Si^KDvro. This Can hardly W right. Various 

eorrccL idos have been ^^prssecL ferhups THndorr^ propc^aj ti> omh 
ts best [T^iief. pp. i>. .t,/.). Cp. SWg 3. pp. hi. ^ 

C&KTV ffitan Her Warden Ip. jSK comrindag Hesythhu s Mat' «.^>- 

23. 1. Ziif, SyLburg conjecture] A*vi t a auppiscd iJorie farm of X£ar, 

* a stone, 1 The Conjecture il templing. tkhul>art a-pproved of jt {£. f, A+> [84^ 
p. 207). 

13. Ipdwva dwixfU Before these words H Ctutius i p, 329) wouM 

bsoL P B n8« 3 1 - 

S3, i A correction of Roblcye’a ( Ra:ktnht£ GfopupTdfmu sw iu 

ruimi di la M**A t p, 99} for %ivrr}r A similar correction has been mjulfl !iy 
Uificbs in ix. 23. 7, 

4, AitXji 011 iMin-FjpIpuy Ai^6p«v. Insert before d*Jpi* with Horwerden p 

p. 58- 

wdm Si dvtt^^fuiTTL Insert tti Wore dmfiWjuiT* with 1 lerweideo, p. 5S. 

24 . 2 * i| mm n-mfiLd. For if tm read leari^ with ltohLajc i c/-, r j/ m pp r 

IDE JJ. Lcahc ( 3 /fJrttt, 3- p. 501) propwed for If. 

Er/j@&um Rend (r-rriaiUflP wilh Kay^r fc Z / |S4S h p. IMJ. Ho com¬ 
pares vel 35. 10; viIL 36. jj viiL 42. I 7 r* jS. 12. 

J , __Jkiycin^LV. HeTWi-rLleo tp, wooM omit both these w ! ord-i_ 

. Jwiffrat HcrwerrleFl, pr $9- 

7. AeAr. A ceniecture of Schuhart’s for Atu^u^upfirr. Cp. his 

A con)ectine. Emperius (f^Wrtlt&r, p. 343^ proposed 
rXaMw. The MSS. have Kayeudv =™d aiyaAXw. 

2G. I. opx^ 13 ^ AM Pujpoii. The teat is probably defective 

05 Schubart m hi 1 - irandalhin obserrusl- 

4, Vfubz rlKeurpfvwS irmiXrtt^. roof d^CL^^OS tfTSjXflJV OT raAt 4^^^ 

fl-i^Xaiav C. Bur shift, AHnTtJfun^cn of the Eavafiin Academy (Munich), FhfliiiopK- 

vo U l 2 ^ 
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phtfcU*. Clow, 7 11*55). p. 779. ,■**» *™1 lUae( * r ° r ’ r ^ Xa ‘" 

B. Wcu, .!/sifA«£ J 1 . tfrJ. 7wi/. r* ^/Acu, I [ 1 ) 371 .!, p. ito. 

£L T41 q.vl|iu^. Bekkcr conje^litteti rb* drtfybjT^ winch is jjryhatJy ri^nt- 
The czm JcCttre is. approvi-d by HIl7.ii;, Iktfrzigt, |l , 

Spawovm dim, We ihouJJ pet haps emit **ra with KlLz% p £to/J^gr, FT* 


22 f$<f- 


gi. 5, B4 *wXXa f|pj Scf&p^*- dji 


„ p-t _ ,__ __ 11 •err Txp fpt cntidOl 

be riehtT Lsivm dti i»t MV ira ffpring. HiUtg (Jrinijp. pp- 24 propel 

** ssaar sse ■attfaS’s.'s.^.. 

wHicb jjives an appropriate sense, I haye LfWMktfid Meorduigl^ ^«hDul t hvW- 
eva, vouching fur the conectneiS t& the rending- 


Sor SW, f. pp^ it Jtf* 




BOOK IV 


L 7. ws 8« & OavSicivM oitoi Auxra. It seems necessary with Hjirig 
i Fleck tutxi Ja&rfrttfker, 34 (1SSS h p, 50} Lu a?! or this Into jc & Hop Jfuuui afrui 
A A foot I have translated accordingly. 

3 , T^-jiVMcnv S' 'Epjiwu «.-r.X. The Just two lines and the fourth of tins insertp- 
llon Rtc corrupt. Various emendations have been proptwed ; nunc of liicm la 
convincing- Cp. SW, 2. p, hL ; Lobttfk T Ag£t&pkamw r pp, 1151 *.■/, ; Z. / ,-T p 
1846, p. 209 i iV ri 184^ pp. 100j ;y*.EmperiM, p. 343 £ S^uppt, A£ j* 

ftWJ ^nj-lavr'a, TpfU 5 x-/* 

2 - ?* tLTOAFirv fa-rty oXq&fc. ttCTWerdcO fp. propnsfid pi rokfeW < rttCr* > 

itrti# "Hie Greek seem* to nstaire this, 

2, tgJ* Si *al pAXirrm, Tflsi cannot be right, tlc-klscrs Tending oft U not 
much better, 

5. iffi Euhp^pivabf. This can hardly be right. Poison and Yalckcnaer 

proposed i *i S17 rc^aAtaLT. Cp. ul 16, 4; £ / ^-1 *848* p. 1095; ^(-irun'i 

/aftfAifcAer* 15 p. fiih. 



Read with Buttmaim F Eekker* and llitrig. The 


ii*- arose by dit t,. -graphy from the preceding ^ufpaF. Cp. Flautist*' 1 J&hr- 

huzkiT; /. L. 

6 . irpdf. rr;ii-u? ef? ir^Af c.t^X. Hitrig, IF. B., p n. 

4 r 5. ev httivm. Read iv r j txffam with Hitiig, Ftccitiirnr jT*tAf£iitJkfr r 34 
fifiSS), p. 50. 

5 . 4. tt] v oTijijuij^Cov ivditlmwi ciJiMrurpos" AiraJAoSupov- 1 ] ilijg ( IV. B.. 
p. 1 j) would [riser. rt\w before wp&r. 

7 p Ov XfyaFrai. teyavTw. Valckermef* p. atite HL'rwerden T 

'■. 5.9. Either of these Dmjoctcrres is preferable u> th-e u 6 of the text. 

9. wu\£r, rti? ruX£v Herwerdun, p. 59. Right probably. 

5 . s. Sta*ptvu£ T( Koi qfXutlaf fiir*p ^S&fyriL Corrupt. Lichmnnn'- 

CCPDjeC(UT^ r Burnernl. n **4 i-Urfat a-/, i:e ijifAyffa gives ihe requisite sense, ts. i- 
flccepteij hy DindorC Rayscr (Z- / --h, iJhS, p. 1006) priposed f^u.. 

rf xtri tjfiAvs.ra, Stcmann would read rpiv ^ 

irdAf/jJr- re a;cxI ^3. tfnwa-led^f L-re^ frXuria j 

Uifftrwiw {^^i^nr; P pp- 34 

A-ffi tuiv n-ujj^pfi# 1 . Thi* can hardly be rt^ht Racer's conjecture dtni rw*. 
d/iu'iii.Lif'p ur |_rjtv*t s the sense r^xai C may be right Cp, Hit ^ B»f.icc, p. 25. 

2, Xjpov^ OTJ Wp^ Kaper (Jf- / iS-^s p- l<»b) wouid insert dmpor 
bdoM or nf(er fcfrtay, Riyht pr ■baldy. 

t._.cl tlT . . . J^. - rrn r^h r* - ™ 7 i*” t T S J Si ml 1 rVnA r.-r 


fiotw ov Mtcrer^FL*^. Corrupt. Cp. I- f. A, t l$4& n pp r 1006 if. 
qv Puivri *al Mtpurvof X^uv. Insert vrpj before 'Ftwuu wish 



lierwcidcn, p. 59 . M ... ■ . . 

4. SmTMaXrpq^jya4 ribv ^oXruciu- Hefweplen I p, 591 ,J - • I I Ptnlt the lail tWu 
words, comparing Hvy .iln:ui h vii 15S f Thucydides, vl Til. 4 

7 . 1. 3 £Al’T^? 

A. 7. wH tA- frpdrrijML i#TWI flfi tA WjaSrfpfl HffiVStltn. p. 

IO. &IA T^V ilr-Qpxtat 1 AtILKTi£fTI|WF KftV * * * rffcW fl 4 &" «tl»L Tt(- 

(til is dcfectire. | iuve Iranhlatc^l acdouliug to the probable Sen.-e. 

9 , j. Trtp^iti'CiuTii ot f 4 |ivt fiHiii, The cLituLTuCtion of the fn£niLive ? refer: 1 --ig 
to ihe same subject oi Trpj^/FniJ-fti,, Is bonlly Gieck. 

5. [kv rn^rii#;. We rdmuti .1 perhaps read ifrZ T-adr^* wish Hitiig, Jft B- Y p. 7. 
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10 .. Up«i si oh irnXImit HnWETtien would insert Ir«nnrjwr 'ip- 6o). 

11. 1. We must add frto&rizt with Ktlhnlqi. 10. , I or 

“ ft ? ij’ieffmc. Tier wen Len fp^l} wLbl rail «1 tofiror- 'The Wttdl sal 

“V V4^wt£"'rf=. 1- ■«">«■> * 

Hitrig, Ffcttiun':/ukrlmirr, iS^Q), p- Ssj. , - . 

6Ttw nf 1 o|wi*. Hitria {t&tTVg*. p- *6) would read til s-ipdaa{u or ra 

n i ^tfSeau tl AfOi *ni tlWhf iroW-ais. Hi-« ini ei’Tjs oan haiilljr l» rjsjjt- 
Kaywr lT/ A.. l&jfi, p. toSl) conjectured rai BPrar, whwb ruaj be nghl. 

;* its./ *. iw 

P The be., 

ilaliufl U that pjruitqscril by Lohedc on Phryiudnis p. ^21 : 

^t 4 jV<i ti§ ,lTitp 7 -nT tehtai Vi^-iTP i^ 0 |Pi?f 
{fpviftftM 3 r fy*p*Api}i «frw) ciWf^a ' 

T (TTE^itfUl^LB- TLTpfL^ Olir^TTjpd.i tfrl 

rQr flu» ErLKTTxbjF tipuTTTW Mrou i£a**di*rrvr. 



Spirt, should prftve the verily the 

mountain shall te their well-fit! ml vessels, etc. Bui ?i\p tp*}*™*, in the 
sense uf 1 prove I he Btnmger, 1 is scarcely Grech- The h& bne ■■<( *he oracle is 
corrupt in the MSS-, and hu been happily restored hy I-nbect, Aa, whose cmen- 
dstiun is accepted by Schubnrt- On the passage, see also KaysM- » Menaiciri 

Afttimm, N. F, 5 (1847), pp- J &3 •</- „ f if nv!a . r 

[J, j. oTruiirv Read mtfhien, us SW proposed, With the approval ol Rnyser, 

l^af|iv, KchlI lit it of** ityfWev, os Fadu*and Herwerden 
J11. Goi conjectured. Kujsur approved, Z. /-d., ISA F 10 * 4 - ... 

1 ll 1. §*pr£«. Clinton frhtrf Stitt*?, *■ Pt W ’*« » 
far TS*ri«, SiTthe (iDUid that in the Pat bn Marble lime 49) *bn mmc of the 
uchon fur the year in question is Lysias. Bui the rendlflE «t lb* Marble M 
ilcibtfal; F-«e4 read* [frijjrto. See Selmbait W f>«, *• W* »*««• J Vi?n ■"* 10 

Z ifitrig < W. A, p, a*) proposes The meaning 

wotllil ihen br, ' when the soothsayer* hnd given them leave tn engage (by 

'Sedating the omens favourable), . , . , „ 

i «pd Ihmiiiw. We shouir! «p«t the dative, tapi Ib^.irur, 5 , 
Vaidtenuer hi- Sal) saw. but IliliiK defends the genitive hr cmn paring h. 8 . 13. 

Cl wnTlkiririv. We ilvjfcild pexliiij^ read rarAi-ytiF with 
l. jk 706, * ho midi 4 Naki ncque ftd Tyrtn^m hux p^tsnehal cura d 

rf ™ g^ nd R csi J J Sir with Hehuhart (SW, a. p. Kiii-) anil Hitsig IStlfrigr, 

^ hns been conjectured by Ernperius [Oftiren/a, p, 34s), uiui 

IT erwerdtn (ft. (>1 1 . The round simna would easily pass into ft F« l W thfaa might 
*:n.n\L ff PaiAfeinlas mcatii \h*l the v&gk waa m^rte o( n wparp,!e piece of mcLal 
Sl iliierei.) Of nailed on M Llpe shield. In v. 25. 9 otcurii ftguin in a iimikr 

^nseA The word &eem& to be a fafftnifilE "with r^usa-nissa, Cp r Li.]; siL j- 91 
viL 17. S = Tii n 7: ™L A. 9 i 15. 3 s vjih ^ 2. 

s, Ti * * J 4 CH 3 1 C^pav. I^end ^t'Aa^ar ^rm firr^flu* WLth 

Din-liirf, nn fnieDdatiDn pn“if»OWsd hy SSebtlis, anil iffllcj^CideillJy suggested to 
by Df T JiiiD^ Liow orNuUingto, Cp. Sceaiann, Qmtstimti, pp. 35 ^ 

IT- 1 TwYttit ^ HcfWtfden (p- 61) Wfmild insert Mit t rt^tur, 

|j t iq-n oir^v <h w-qXXol pcql ihnAsW«r<fti i¥F fv Thia must 
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he wrong. Yaickenaer proposed lo istse-is iXiyntr after rtiXAaL Sicbelis wemSJ 
change t>\ raWol Into m‘ n\v, comparing ilL la. i. Hirdg wouJ J change it into 
all nXXri {Fkfktiiwrii faMurfai-, 34 1 < FP« This hist is perhaps besU 

mfrup thus refers to tw i tw x*p*A*. 

19 . 6, GwLpifWftTo, An accusative is wonting. Herwerdeil (n. 61} would 
Hlpply twi Kpip-Pi i>r t*u* nr ^ctT, k ant illiquid d caique cjtUSniadL* 

id- 6. Tiii-. can hard! j- Le right, iri^rv ? 

2 j, Hetwcrden fp. 6lJ would insert tr£ai before A^aEpuii^eirOf. 

Rightly [.■K.Thrt-p.-i- 

U- i, tA Sirkn flirmFm, Clavier's conjecture Imrrrr (for fla j a#ra) Is perhaps 
right. U Eh approved by Kayscr, Z. / A. r iKi+Sp p, JO&5. 

3. t mu t riq, r^uiSrrei Herwcxdrn, p. t*T- 

4. ^Y^^&vfk. ^nvQvm* The lilt two words seem superfluous* md 

the construction is ecmecJv grummnlieak 

It tc^ wnpcwru vali Hi trig, f&$*£&**Jk&rtoitAtr, 34 (iSSS} r 

p. 56, 

22 . 1 . 'Apicnrg-KpdTTpr, WflSt df the MSS- seem to have nd ApMrnxrpdf^K 
Kayier is probably righl In wippoaung (Z. f\ A* r l£4fi, p. 10S5J EImL the words are 
a mistaken repetition of lire preceding icni 1 ApiBTQi[f&TWf r ami the! they shouid 
accordingly be OfflcdM. 

33, 3. rots Mww^yiota *v 4 ra$cv tt KukX^vrp. An Infinitive^ mdi as iiw\u or 
dir^Fatj is wanted, fcS Clavier saw. lie is perhaps n\S 0 light in inserting f 5 «ccv 
after rtf* MrsrrwiKin but this is not absolutely neces^ry. 

5. flwlp K«haXkTiy£a'S T Wp Kftt^rqr I 

6. HTTryiiiH^TipyiicrtjisyofL Read avyxn TF^airu^fr w t with Sj'tbnrg and Clavier, 
approved by SkUtis ansi Kapur, Z/ A., liqE, JX foi^ 

5, TrppaffikiTJtCe -MVS TE lK«rfom? Zay(?ia[irt 4 rOKtfLmV KcA TUVS MHffifeVf 

-- It La absurd to say that those who asked for mercy were 

to be *lnitt P and those who did not were to he ipared* JknTHHrruf uiU^E there- 
1bre lie ttlOU Clavier's conjecture ijj'iltfFTWi would make good sense-,, but is too 
far from I he MSS, Uu_ nadj r'Jr ljXiiAjt hi firmt ? Cp. tii- 2. 2 . 

35, 1. 5vTts i-J cnjiTEp^ itit-rep^rai rjj o-jpeTip^ Hitiig, Jf'. A. fc 37* mnp^r* 

ing W, br 6. The conjeemre is plausible. 

6, Taib-g piy &?j l^diXwt This ifflpCTTCDU h^l of 

futo is defended by ll^rwerden, p. who compares I'stu m n+ tj. Ii: 

Aristophanes, Birds f 403 1 Thucj’didea, L 144- ^ 

26 . (i. j ^rCJU-H. |i-jiSul^ ? 

7, GTTpai-rjYcCu 1 & bAt£v. For read air^ ( as Sdiwlmit proposed* S W, 1 

P KT. 

ST, g. 51 fj TiXfiT^-is pcpXertft. G. Kriigef wm\d transfer ihis p\issage 

to the end of tks! preceding chnpl eti cmultrag the v* r uftcr taatt^t (/kM/H f 
JaM*dkr t 7 (1S6J!-, p. 4S4). Sckrbart does not ugree {^. m (tS6S) t p. 533). 

SyEc^jKOVTa^ Read cMffTjucr^rn with Ralmeji etCi- t < ►mmentary* and cp, 
CUntORt M Ilrfbmti, 1. p. 353; Kohlmann* Qmmtimw Mmm* p. 6a 

39. t. jsm hit av ire^Ov \p 6 itw xotf Ip^ETu ™S 'nrpihs “HAtSk _ Wc might Ik 
( 1:111 pted to eject the words tew fpyflij vaff rplr'BM fiW an intorpoJa tian p since they 
llAV4 no regular grammatical relation to the rest or the tentence- But the genitive 
appears m be governed irregularly by the phrase jin 1 * ^ rd\£v XP^™, which u 
trealed as c^uivnicnt to vu Gm^wr*. Cornttaffl viil S- S ^ V* 7 *- wc\0 

eiii* la, 7 rm Llrd\»tui ^/tird rrtfc r^Airom. 

ix A^LKQpivnu mXv fi7-ri|Mv. Read afuntfi/ratj ^aiJ> nXv &* 

Schutdrt (Fracf, p. xvLji friOpQK& ^ vui. ii- 

a. dpptva? |^ev oC 4*v*v yrv^rfot. HiLdg stLggisls that has dropped 

OBI (IK A h _pp. ^ ^ . 

51. |0l KAE^ippihoiL Altered into IToM^lS^ on conjecture by Kuhn, FACms* 
Sieheits, and b\Y. Qn the Other hand Bckket and Dindorf retain 
which is the reading of all the MSS, See Commentary* and cfk Sehnbart in 

Z,/ d , 9 iMh PP^ an>^. „ „ . 

Anpo^wvref 6 % ilpyiicnt-n?, Cormpt. ^ art-fUs cmcmlations h3ve been prr»- 
nwti Ao^uffr c^flro ClftvEer, approval iy llerwerden* p. 6x 
Ojvhr d ^^yarfi^iFar L. IVeDcr, AtrfhiiiJ, p. 116. Aaf*o^> frtii 5 r 

fi^ydsrara Dindorf, Fract p. xxvi Schahart proposed Aatic^ A An^a^Ttt.t 
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Aptijrrn* / A., 1846, p. «t> n is#«<sup Hw+W rifTfirare ITrwt t. 

* "Ti * * * « Jpnerov *(HirfliTip«v. Tie editions Wlpply tta blank with 
Aiwa,,. the Teo-dinR of the t«M JlSS. (YbLa). Mflt Ms>S- rood <j»W*‘ ***** 

(jf A.V.&tr. F'ariuj; proposal IQ insert •£■ Sjcfcre rpjjJmp. hiebeks would 
wafer to loser- 01' jrvXtf. The *mse seens to be thnt Acthidas either was an older 
cantemrntaJV of rawamias or had lived not lot* beH.>re him. _ _ 

f irtrtE* Kw^firavrcf ij^v. Read Aa-riJk EMrotfami fajl H^enJeft- 

NLS. 14 (lBS6)i | u 45 - j v«ch- 

35 . ” ri|V 'IWpT*. SW proposed to rend lOdfife *r I ■' ^ V 
? f A i£i£, n. roSti. But tic ward* may be a marginal glo» nn ntp *e rirtpar, 
7 ; fcfivTMX iuh. 'AwAlUrrfl hrn Kopvxfev. It hu 1™ prtpwtf *7 
SaUpE* ew A»Mma, p. Sj and G. KfUfin \FUOttisfH t 

fa&rtiiliAtr. 7 (1K61U p. 485) to insert *ai 'Ryrw after these wertfe .. 

J 7 Volibtr n K lo» on frrwW*. « Schnbail (SW, S- p. *v.Ll 

ud Hcrwmieo {p- pered™*- ^ _ 

3*. 1. tUgJM-oua'i. diP^em VaTckcimcr, pr Sal,. 

4 , A "IwSi Wiv Read jre! W* with all Lb« tfbS._ud «5nkmf- 

Schtibart 1 ! c&njectm (a Serf eii) 15 qttiie unnecessary* as Hit tig {PP- aTJ /- f 

^^'SjpvSw, The MSS. have £iflrfw W UpwA#. _ S T lb«r S r i conjecture 
KilpJjw El accepted also by Dimlnrf aad approved by Sffcbelis. 

5. KvX-vCfe. Srhuhart { Z.f. A., 1S46, a AMl psoposol K^WUri. 

33. 11. ,,i ISwti. Rend iwl " with Herwwden (p, fcl, nn tr.ptfliwss 
and nearly eertnin conjecture. j. C. Schmitt proposed m .fir n for ail ijive, 

WS There « a i tem , as Herwerdcn 
saw, lie praptittd (p. 62) to insert afttr or fr’ 7- "* ^ tcr ™ rtd * s 




BOOK V 


a. 1 - MflXtim. E PH peri us {Qpttn p- 343 ) Blurted BIAArj* 

8, |. ehA 'HAifaiS. Hcrw«rdcn Ip-fia) wctiLd OOitt icail 
4. -. 5- "HXihw. Euttcumn pfo|^d to icad tor - 

and VAldecnacr (p. 8lS) WOidd rend 'HA«cir for A-ai. Gp- 

aiinov iijni?, Head 4rl rfi »tu» Mcc< y , with Bdicr, SM , and 
Diivdorf. roiriiin Vb. Cp. M- l£ L The fouling nfi aimir is olsti.Approved 
liy K-iysex {£. /. A., |S*S, p, (dS 8> mill Hitrig x /«A»*«rfw, 34 

* 1 h ^ ! 'X sP'mriav y pa^m ipx oIa We mint dlhet transpose vpci.uuiTtt and 
imaia or insert r-i be lire d^ofa. The Ifllter is prcfenilife. 

ft V ‘Mrn. 84 dirt -rifr ’HXifas fart*. Wc should perbaps inMrt 

SiMas before 'HXelas. I have translate!! ftewtdintjly. Brfnert {Dvfutoiw tfe ttrtJ 
mtftudfaw U Amon&V iVairij jtr&rtffN, p, 6) proposed to *sb»Utute »«w for 
? U\fJe f . He may be right- Euisian {Gttgr. v. Gntr*. i. p. »l. note I) would 
either I*d fat T*t '* 8 Srmm TTft> -Bhries with Schafer, ot WooH: smiply 
substisislr M-^fiar for TOJai with Pilfticr Bencher propose-] ht lead irv 
<Slw<T»hit Trpirt.i'-mdai c.t.V. (ffcirtWi Jtthrkutktr , JO (1S90J, p, 3J3> 
E, Curb u Vs defence of lh£ leading in lk teit [Pt&p.-, 3- p- l I5i u whril 

mudm^tfikL In begirtLlng hk Jtsclfp^r. fi of a new diMrkt, F*Li$unas rctfibxly 
-tarts fj..ui die point At which be fasu3 left off hil itracnpllcm of the preceding 
diilfict. Comp™ 1L 3». ; with Hi, 10. 6? W. I- 1 wit£ iv, 3* I f *l 3d, JO 

widi viu i?. 5 ; be 41. 6 with ir 4 _ * _ . 

B. r + rTflVTFi Tn Xauwtu -- Strike u'it ihc bracked hi. 

in ihrtn- " So SidMlis* Eekka, ?W, Dindorf* Knap** U-/ ^-s 
184K p. IdSS). Tn the preceding •i-ntcncc, Instead of i*l t*B £s|uv£we shnnld 
pmhnbly read fr b*tw (cancefli^g ' « |n . T j “ 

a ConSeelwe of Scbabmt't k bmcke^td by Eckker, t Md Dmdort 

4 Mw hr* liVTvl 5+it MrtOi k^per tS+S s 

p. ttiSSV proposed S raid M instead of 4*-f™ p atl4 to caned ff£n< This 
would impnke the e^mimr and be more in ihe style of Fwmu. how¬ 

ever, is stmiinily used I7 him Lrt iL 23. a, but ihc rending is not eertmn, E^chabart 
PP- 45 W- > deferuts the reatlicifi m the lest, 
e flaa'hJ-.CB Tilv fliiwiv. Uindurf [Fmef- p. ks.) ivuidd preset ^dcrAto. rir 
vh IS. i ; viL. - 6; a. 3^ 4- C F _. CrfDcd Not,; -™i-4& > 
T. 1. t6JvTL kwL Tf cid tmperiui, p, 343- ““ kayscr, 

Z /, W iB^k p. IoSq. Jrai Tiiirrh VaJckenn^ Ps 821* rfaj; Kcihn. 

t diXet^i % -Sv tperm^v. Dindnrf [Fmcf. p. im) i*OpO«d tP insert ^ 

^1 'O^rrrfa^ EHndoif reads -n! Cw ^ ThI* may be right- The text 

11 RwJ ^In?i, the conjecture of Syfl»g, 

W I‘K!*S‘ ** rVVwrplMwv ^ - tX The following pa^c should 
tun thus: aq^ffiirai 64 * rti ’*«P W** W * 

If-EWnroi, rl*ai ^L^Travi dE iwjwr T&P BfljAv r rpurcir^* ^ 

.V^ 'V k ‘OXv AMtt, hfrufotou tdjir 'Axot^ fc ^ 
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■*r rvirvir -Lilfuo>- Ireira Sf Jilt# t rl Here ain* ii inerted on ihe 
■suggestion of KftfMlt Z.p J., 184S. p. toSfl; » portJdjik i» 
nraifei. firrsm « (iustiad of cf« «] is tht [calling of LnVk MWptcd by SV, 
and BEodnrt 

5. 6. T&Is pvqpALS- Em perils conjectured {O/W-oW.?, p. 343f- 

r^Ei *|rj3 * * "Aitav&os. L Schubmi |Z/. A. f 1S47, p. 219J supposes IMl 

the passage may have run thus : riy 33 efty* o&Xfxy a Adj i £5ii4 l Ui5a r iOf »'■ 

' ifftiB tfiw But probably more lias dropped out than Scbuh&rt supposed, for 
Pansanbs mast almost certainly bar*; expressly mentioned the introduction uf Lhe 
ftfiXix« cr long fLW>t-raee [see CumTiHiPttiyh ’The passage may hare stood sotnt- 
what thus: tS 33 h;<5\l.uwtie5l apwrarfflif ir^Lsnc ^ Amx&nqiAnv* 

4rlr 'Axap^cn. Thai PMsrtlttni mentioned the nationality of Acanthus 3- 
pfOvtd by the subsequent ^Ufimtots ul TDj'roii, where the w iucbi col 
tould otherwise be rneaningle*s P since he has as yet mentioned no atfclfef 
LdC*dMHit,iiiaii victor* 

9, tfii* Spdpov. HcFwerden {p- fr) would unui t&v 

9. 3. irfvrdSXau |u* «ol &pdpou klt.A The passage h corrupt or mutilated. 

Various lemeriics have been proposed- Cp. BW, 2. p *i\L ; KsjfWt* m Z f. A r „ 
l S4S, p 1 oSfl ; Scbnbart, p. 3b. 

4’ ai &rrh *Q£tftanr Et AXvp™E>- Tho number xfFrtpwni h 

plain!v 41 variance with iht fuJfowing r^^JTg if ftvpmiff*. ccd SchubnPt 

[/. f_ A-y 1^47, pc 220} proposed to read oi 'O^A-eu tt im* dtaMrri 3r 

dAi-Jx^ih Kayser (Z / ^. F p 1090} m£gpfed xj V efiwn^ i&stead of 
nprquwT^ f! 3 . 

10. 4_ Tol AMiERLpavidit. The MSS. hnve t*ii (or Aact&MPflrfot* 

Xayser proposed to re?ui Stu for m&! ji/itiivjt, N, F> 5 ! ( ^47h PP 

6. ’ dHwrfp»v h xapiurK-rTQ. HetnA^ti.^n {p Cl) would instrt £#■ after 

d^H?T^pWV, 

9. 'ArXavrc^ T€ Th I^pruui ^Xfier tbesfj WOffH I - Ciunus proposes 

to fnsen icut t&# KJtfJtpei #f 'AtSau- lit tbinlo that l-ausanias Raw and 

described ihc CerbeEru meEopei but that the djestxrptioh hu*. 0tl[e?n out of the IqL 
See E- CurriuE, ■* DA TctU] tclgicbel Tan Olympb/ in A&kxmtl* d. lun, frtwi. 
AluJ. J. IVisstn* xu Brr{ir} T iSqI, p* 5. 

11. 1. TO. Kpvvu. L. Pirellfif Attfjiiizt, pp, shj Si/A Wirotd reaii 7 a 

comparing v. 22. 3, where ihe MS5. bate My rik npLHd, Tht emendation 

is rcjcctwi by Schubiiri fZ_/r J rt aJ^47 t pp^ 229 /A 1^9^ p, JQojL 

eS ydp w» t 4 is tQu* imSSa? hd ijXwtas Kft&ifirHiKtL -H]S ■t'tififflv. 
The statement that tbe conlestfl for boys were Hoi yet instituted lu the time of 
Phidias (fifth century B.C,U» fertaioly Vrtnng) since PSHI^anuLi hftl hJinsclf told m 
(t. S, 9f shat ihey were inditultfl in OL 37 ^31 H.th Tht- test must 1* corrupt 
or ddeclFVc, Various tnu rodllli o iH hate been proposed. K- O. N ullsr pro postil 
gu yip ru tA ft Tgih f|^| <^^nu p-frlTrp raJ tai'fi ^ ■‘Vri r.Xirmt ^Jt,i 
rfg^ELn-^rfi fijr 4n:i3Inii r ICnysEF suggested that Wks should insert fxi^Tu- A after 
ru7n[ Jf/tict.'nt, N.F. 5 ^ 1S47I, p 355.1. C + Robert would read as 

folfowi; efo 3" 1# Arunirnfr dp^ntwr tciitti r^ 5 h af-ra+r rsndg, 

Kr^uXij# d^a^vumur eotjc^ai rb. «[5ot IltiJ'mpcri prfipdRia^ flf'DlsiOF viliP 

limrrd^^Tf TaiSmi c^ai r«i ftaACav^ EiFfOirru 3c cat ^ xaifflr' c Ilflprdpc^r niX^f 
f <J>i^xjd34 tirrQ tjwi mr ' oihr dpa fu toli reiihif rfwl tjXiclch 

cad.?rjJTT|H«i r?jt 4*ei0tOT (Z^mcr, 23 (tK5£^ p. 4&1! 1 - Sobnbart id SW, 3, 
pp dL je. r Z /! .4., I&.17, if. 220 W ; i'A 1^49. pr u 3^ 3 J '/- 

10. ™XpttT¥ bf 'OXupiK^ Kay -j (Z/ 184®. p 1090) an^ 

Hitrig {W7 A, p. 12) pnntose to inscri ty hefivre 3r lAi-ticJg, 

11. 4 t| ropyi ^ k m Awifr^paTn. Kent ^ ***** *\r*Hvxra with SW 

and Dilldorfp cunijeetute. Tbs; reading in the text is nonsense. 

14 . 5. 1Xkv«lL- We p-tionld probably read ^^IlcfWiu with LlerwcriJi'n, p. 61 
j who also suggests dfiAcfeoi). 

<jl TTjFHia^Ta * 1 rrapd "EXi-Wv. Bekkcr con)ectured rff^uaffEi 

T HXfiwif p which undoubtedly restores the meaning. I hare translated 
aeeDrdmrfy. 

7. nXMminjs. Rrmd nXuc-rrinTi with the MSS. and rascfipElufis. S« 
Communtury. ffWia^flT is un uriftirLiinale conjeCEme of SccbfliiV 
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It 4 , Tpfm St iiri ii'05 pa*p 4 ™ p * * rat aflnt watksrTii^fv ^ iWin. Rau- 
mann proposed to El] up the Hint lhns: K tfikuei .iai iVf „ nth A el ring Sd 
*£d IltufrEOivi Andrp 1 rwi Mt duWj comparing v. 24. I. bh* proposal is 
approved by K. O. Muller, L Better, E. Curtins C Dir A fairs pm OlfMipia^ p. 8 f 
dj'sjmm. AM&ndl.y 2, p> 46), and C. Maurer {Dr aris ( 7 ratt$r$im /ZumW dtrs 
in commune jfrritit, pp, 7 i$ m Jl K, Wernicke WCrttkl read tile linkage ihii5 1 r^n 
J4 -c Aaoir^ A4 rnJ n■wrxfl&M Aao£ra>’ frrl K c*frr xeli mJtfanimrr v 

ffwrifl (/dir*** q? r an-L hiii^ 9 (1894!, p. 92 ) r Sea CoiurnGntary. Cp, ubj- 
Scbnhort in Z. / r&tf, pp. fj7-* 32 5-239t Kay set, & iJM._PP- 1091 *T- 
5. TvrHpTo., rat u^itrra "Apr^iflt Shwi^rv kh! AijlniSi 'AJf|v^. Ihitl inarm 

proposed to rent! r^rr**H^ Am/tt 3 e tfcwwt eni A hki^ 3 i "Ai^ky,umitluig Tt^npto 
wliich, is found only in chic MS. (Ia|- Tht proposal is approved by t- 
Ctirlidi find C Maurer (ft.*.-.), Stfe Cnimnentuy on v + 1+ 4. 

k ypthfaAp^v. Read with Hiwm, approved by HerwetdrtU p* fi2* 

Hid tty j, R_ 1L Mayor, Jbtmtal of Fkib&gr* |fi (iSSif], p. Ill- 

S P Hmradeii ip, would prefer 1 Ayp uItwp, 

15 . 1. toD AtwvtSawm, Kuhn prmpg&sd to rend ra Arwrtf™*, 1 change 
Approved by A Flnsclu * Oljmiilm 1 in /yjwjwjtrf^i Z^ra/muAn. p- id 091 ante J. 
Rut ih-e test is successfully explained by C. Robert in /Errors 33 < iSiSia>, p- 

aoti- Remove the bill stop oiler At irfiflauw,. ami make /imAf air --- 

±>r*dt frvpdjtauw* el HiWfw a j jitr tin thesis. See Commentaty. 

4 tvrfeif rpjv "AXTr^s- Read JfvnAi for itrt r Walk C. Reberl*. m /&ror-r F * 3 
{iSSSb p. 435. approved by K_ Wernicke f/cr^^/rA J. turA 
p. 99),. tVrtrf Is dcfcndeif by W. LKjrpfcid \AfiHktiL dt. iittJL In jV. iit 
13 ( iSSSk j 3S> on ground ttuil the iikirkeL - place, though Originally 
outbide the Allis, Wfi* saeludea in h when Ihe AUb Wjir extended ly NetfO, but 
there -mrmg to he tio evidence liul the spnCe between the Council-]: louse and the 
Tivpfp where the market appeals Jo have been ulUA^h was ever inclndt-il within 
thir AJlii. See Commentary ; nnd for the o rm fiarion of ^*Tut and errin ibu 
MSS-p =cf Cri’.icii] Note on viiu 4J. 5, 

?. 'Eppov, kcl! 'Y^rrau. ijl ci rni Aih T^drai- 

FL Wernicke [JalttAutA d. arek. I mi. ^ 9 (1894), (J, 99b 

7. KpXKi*Hiaq. Vakkeikacr S2J] sug£et^ll?ii r Oui#a! or 'Oviirar, 

ta. 'Oirdra Si uSewiv-oy ^fyovtrirr Schnliart hns sags^frl that lhi& 

RcntenCe W»ukl come more appmprblely In g 11 after the words keeI mV-nL i% rir 
\b-jv* (/Trri fii l- u 1 1/jA tint, htr, 14 [rS6S) P p. 533 k 

IS. r. |J.^Jtei h dei «i v&oi wtSS^s TpiLi Hal ^hovts p * ’ diroSiL 

As we now know the measurements of the lUinspJe ^see Cwnimenbir> r ] t we may 
conjecture With iome probability that the tss originally run ai follows t p,T;*m 
&4 idffi TVU want' huSpis fpei> xnl ijfycwrni <*nl hmvIiW m tfyot 3^ ml =■ 

OIK dnsftrl. Milled hy the repeblion of the words Jfml ^wvrm, tbc copyist ovei- 

and omitted Ihe Words which I have enelosod- in bmckciH* Hurwerden, 
j)l Sj, saw Kn general tiow the pn-Hage WSU 10 be ementled, Inti hl£ ttieasuremmls- 
are wide of thti ITUIfk. 

7. «al raXXo. ’ * * .^}iL« tiLv irakjM^. K. O. MQher pro^rted to insert 
raraAvtffiiru’J' Eiyfote >Wt, This al ]enxt gives the sense that seems wuntiai. 

IT. 1 . T^S ' Up ns tie irrir h ™ Al^s * * 1 ' t 4 Bl * hpnt ^ 

Robert £s per}ut» right tit denying ihul there is a lacrnm here ; ei lobe 

mentally supplied wilh the first Eent&iwe from the second. PftttmiLtas often us*v 

^Imiljir forms of ipeecht Robert COItlJ.'iPTHts VI*. E= 4 \ vL II. I. C- Robert, 

Arrhamkgiscki M& nr4^t # pp. 11- iy- 

2 . dvax McSovTdS- W ^runh {GiffL ^ gntc*. Kiimthr, I. p 47> wonld read 
tbpflL pi* AirTBp compAjltifi vL 19. ] 3 Atnl r^_ Cp. the note on Ihv Eutcr passage. 
C. Robert defends the ffcadmgjia the Uxt A/mjtAw, pp. ill b 

4 KMftpfi&vUH. Read KcL'bx^fci.G* with K, D. Miller, 

A"irnr^ ^ 159. 1. MttlRr'x conjecture la accepted hy Dindorf and approved by H. 
v. llninn. See v. UmnTt r fex*. d. gritfh* JLunsf/fr, L p. 5«3 P *s4 e sped ally 
in Sit&fnjpfcnfAff of the Rawiatt Academy (Mumch], PMIowplu-philolc^. 
Class, iSSo, pp. r.7. The reading K^fqplfl&nflS is defended by .^chubarl in 
/Yer^iWr>4f#wrArr. 9 (tWj), pp. It occurred to ScIiuI^tI that th-- 

name UoeLbiu might be a Punk name itiagui-riI. Aceordmdy he Appbrd to Frn!, 
Kranr Dietridi oFMsnbnqjp who sng^eslrt] itlftl Roctbsis ™g\i% he eJlller A tramis- 
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tirm of FiU, -bclpi* or a corruption of + the servant of Naith 1 

iArtarteb 

n i[ ^iXLTnmu * * * ButlfPrtnn proposed to read Hdptofiej tt i 
‘ Ajtkflairv ycr^ rul ‘OXwiviAi ^ ♦iXlnruv. CpL i r . 2 el 10. 

6. ypappiiTwv. We should perhaps read fT 17^,121011^*' with H Stuart Jonc& 
/ftfUttL* 14 (1S94}, p. 55V J bare translated accordingly* 

Compare, howler, v, sn I £1 ctfcXoc rtpfew ^rl tv Hi ^jKUo^rrrt. 

E, Tmi flujuaS * * # i^vrji &* The blank is to be supplied 

whh some gneK words as flcveZ tio-Vcr, as H- Stuart J ernes conjectured [Journal 
0/ Jiff it ms Studies, 14 (tS^jK p. 56). 

18, 1. r? KdBtiSwTv Omit ry, which I* a conjecture of S dm ton's. 

2. Read nXi^vn with CL Robert, AViur, 23 flSSS)/p. 44 J 

dot tr tW change is only HI into A A. I’ had been previously suggHLed by 
SthiLluirt (vol. 1. p. 11L of Lhc Teubuft «L* and p. 51). See 

Commentary. 

rdy 4 k vmv iraXiv dyfl. Read ra* EfiawE ftyri TilW with W- FrbhnnF, 
Rhtinlittei Muisum, N P F. T 47 (l%l) P p. too* The conjecture is accepted by H. 
SLwflrt Jones, /rami, Htiiijj. Shfliti, 14 {l&Jjb F7 5^ Marpe&sa was a daughter 
of Evams (Apollod oms* L 7, 5; Homer, IUaJ % ia* 5^7). 

3. W'EXXt^iuv. IL Stuart Junes (/.s?.) inserts \>rb before these words* but 
this is worse than needless, 

4. o&rtsf rdx* dvat Here ra^ 1* cattily wrong. R#nt tWt y* FA*<tE 

With Haupl* O/ujiuiMj 3- p. 466, Hftlipt did not propose to bicTt the f, but 
Other -pritoLars, who hare accepted Im i^K-ndtUlon, hive &etn E hat e he f probably 
jI^k! in the archaic inscription on the chest. and was mEsread by Fnn^mni f lj i M 
some think, by the writer bom whom He copied, Cp. lliil, Dtf&nhht±i /IjuraHtar 
itt AVfrtf/r, pp. 43 j^rijT- ; Kai twl, Sfagtamtuate GrzwtJ t note on 74c t Robcrt5. 
Gruk note on Nu. 22S: CL Robert, Ln l/er.w r ij IlSSS), p. 436. 

Htrwenlen l[ 1. iiiLlepentbifitly proptsed to rend eMt 7s Emperius 

conjectured rdf for dSnw 7dy_' {Qpusctita, p. 34jK R- Unger propoeed atrii 

riJ {PteUkgHMt 33 (1S74K 3*7 h # , a 

19, t* Ayiii'. IL Stuart Jones inserts fcrri* before ±yiuP (/wm, Zrc/r^iF. 

14 f<S^4b p. 6l b A verb seems UflJtftti, 

loueutav isrpbi Taur^v. This b a conjecture of Scbnlart'E, hut It is not 
Greek. Schahut vainly defends il by comparing M* 34- 3, where Ihjrhbe es a hilse 
reading (&ec Critknl Nute on the passage). In the present pMaagc read #ouxwu 
rr Tn.!h-p p a better conjecture of Scbubait's, which is aozeptefl by JEJ. Stuart Jones 
[Jmrn. Htfhn* Mer f 14 (ifi94b p- 61], Tbe MSS. rend few™- irper 3f 

3. AEBpav 5 F iXkotuv | 'A 6dva0«', Bergk proposed to rend A^flbafrr for 
Affd hId {^rrMs^vJrJw Zrit:im^ 3 (1S45S. p. 173). and various other attempts 
iiavti been made to emend the insL-riptirrti. Cp* Sebubart, Fraef. frp. tliL tj. * id L 

jfrfk&fofqrfi fi |X. G. Robert, in 43 I'sSSSb pp. 43^ ^7^ ; R. Wagner, 

Epif&tnm J r o$Msan& f-r ^/4/J^frrx pp. IJ2 i^y. ; H. Stuart Jones its 

fertrn. Siwl , 14 41894), pp. 7b 1/. Itergks conjecture is approroi by J. 

"Tfrpfl'er (jfnJ dir A*&mi** p- 3&, note 1), and noceptcd i?y H. Stuart Jones 
Ijiiun?, ff*l&m. StuJ., 14 4r3o4b P- *!>. 

6. S^-nr9(v IfffliKw, A nou n Ilk a 71^ seems need ed Wf«e or nft« Iff-nyr*r, 
as Syfharg and Faeius conjectured, 

«urd. Reaal «aJ arnl* with aJl tbe MSS. itM |s a tinjecltire of 
EeigVi {A ret .'i tUgii >kr /j 3 f*S45t h p. 17 5 ), 

IQ. riaTfipyuyvw. Read with Kayttf, ^ / 4 > t 1S4K, p, 1093, 

anil Hitrig, If. p. 30. nTf^rydLfhr^ cannot be userl in the sensts of making 
a work otHTt. The «ararose from Lhe in ihe preceding XdovstKfiL 

20 , 2- natf^rCiaws, IIwvWXip- Tiuersch cufijcciured that w*! should read 

H^trAfivt, ThcoirtjedtiKis accept ft I nr regard td as probable by 

Over beck, GdS&L fi. 4™,-^. T. }>. 499 ; W. Klein in A rinaitfoipTrh - 

Mittfailunp* diAj OditurrmA, 4 < |SS0), p. 5; Murray, I&t. of 
brift SfvJffKrc, 2- y. 2$X Tfrey Hunk that lhc Prasitcfes referred In is the 
grandfather of Olt ceielifaipl Prr^helts. CS« tbe Cammcncarj or L 2, 4.) Prof. 
It. t. Rrann (loot not aowpt the emendation. He justly observe 1 tbit a rare name 
like Fasbeltt was more Easy to be aJiered into fmdwH than td*t tvra [Geifk. 
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J. grftth. AnaAltr, i. p- atj } id in SUwgibaritkit of the Bavarian Academy 
(Munich), HhUraDph.-phihilog. Clrt-v, iSSo, pp. 13TJJ-J. , , 

g. un«n uiwv 1 Lisoit of! before fdyo* v ;i tlasch Oen 

urA&r, p. i toa, note 3). See Commentary. Tbe negative particle is not imrofti' 
uionly omitted in tilt MSS. uf PsiiianUs. See Sehubori, Mt/tafoicpt, p,_ *&■ 

31 r 3. TrpMTO* t t itrij; iVO'-lId TOld Wp&tDf IQT TT/WIV ^iGrOttJWr# /^* r ' 

Atfskr. 34{J8SE^, I* sn „ T , _ „ - 

tnXBbrm ViIcVavMr, p. Si?; h ^™SlT 6 > Hh . llH 

5- oCrt Mb&vrn ™ XR*iH™ ital 'OX^^W *X 

daiwE ultf incrj rf*. ifae sense ticing* accOfLfine ta him, ihqp would not pay “ c 
fine even ifaixtfb Act were 0 bSM fffvMn the OIjuijJc fealivsl (/nri i 

JaArtikAu i 34 OSH), p. 57). . &* fa’iv.ST 

flora,’ but • to voluntarily attain from.’ The word l» so used by rTO*n** %. 
i : cp. Vi. > 9 ; vi. [6. 3 ; and for other examples of thmtse see Liddell ami 

SC t ^&’hrlypdji|»m M -nf ptr.V We should probably insen ri before iwi, 

Wl t |ft il ^ia'Twirl rlfm--- muSi. Read vorpl for va<Jl with Valckenaer (p. 
S44>. Hiltig approves of the conjecture, whidi is atroojfly suppotle-1 by whac 

foU ll 5! Ipkn. The MSS, have ^ 4 , except Lb, which has ¥-1 ap^jis 
a conjecture of Fulmer’*, accepted also by SW Mid JJindorf. Cp '. U- 1- Th 
readmit M is defended by Preiler {AHtgrtmAfU , 4 u/s^tU, pp. 285 387), who in 
v. II. r would alter jqdm into 1fowd. The reading ejdsw in both plates ts defended 
by Schubert, 2 ./ A., 1847, pp. 229 jj. ; it. 1849, p. 39 °- m ., 

13, 4 tab wMirrai. This b « conjecture of J?chab«rts for re it ilXamidr, 

the reading of the MSS- fie compares v. 20, J- ._ 

7. nol * * (mtjuSt' ‘Apie-rwv gSi TAfcrvt**. Kayser propored to restnee 

tHs and, I he foUowuig *eTM tians: 

oi fi" fpyi^ reMvayrn *Affervw leWmi 
t Tjtfi AAfurtz 

S« XArim.u&v AfmMM, N,*\ 5 (1847), PP^ 3 50 V- 

Q. 4 r IO, ft TwV (mffr ia! Tl 2if [tnriiJV ? 

3B, 9L lr(fnjjui? See Critical Nute on IV, lo. 7- ,i Tini , i nr 

IO. ? • Ax<kST Rtatl rd^eiot (7.f- rol 'A X aistj: and for txamt^ of a situikr 
crisis- in iatcriptiuns [riffjflamjt s« RkniJiL h /. & j ^-+ 33 f Roc s, 

Kead TV * ’OXv^ft as Sihuhaxt peopused(SW» 2. 

Ytbs W «4i iiiw Kayser, in Rheuihciu Afttuawt, N-F. 5 i I%7). P - ffl ; 

26- q of #7 |«tlv. Omit *C. Which is a conjecture t»r biebdis i, accented also 
by SW and Dindort One MS., however fU], has c ^< 

Hut the inscriptions fonml at Olympia da affirm that Micphns lived at T^ea. 

*". *5?81 nil «Aa-wvuPwivwm vy fcrwy. There words arc 

CvrronL Kiyser COHieCtured t As xb* (LXM, in ^ dv*pp» 

%£rcra( Ti ry {£- f* A. y iS^Sp p. log4^ HtfWW cn (p. 3 

proposed iijVt Si xui l\\r orrlr dv^^ir cr, \. . - 

10. «ot 4 * * -rh dvi«i)im. Kaockh conjecture*! varaXoveir t 4 a»dftjjia. 
Rchker UggeHed wtri X %*T7& rf Mf^m Either of these cotljectuies would 

" A^S*. Murray has proposed to read SaJyrw. He refet to the 
Sdanoi of Vneoaia, the liLprOfrf of Dafanada, and to Leake, Aeriisrn bnrif, 3- 
jt. 252* S« itie Occobtf, 1SS6, p* 
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1. i. ct^fv fa Sehker proposed to insert n after avrva. Snmt 

such enminative to the Verb li certainly needed. Cp. L . 3 L 4. 

± z* dvdJiiKf BJ nthj! After the^ words LL v. Lrunn would insert ' A,ini rcnAegs. 
Ssc v. Iiru.nn h in Srtzun^rjfteg of The Havuriin Academy { Munich), , Philosophy 
pMiolog. Class,. iSSo, pp. 479 Uf. If w* accept this emendation, ihe two slntne* 
were made by Myioo for ArceriErtUC rial for Lychnis, and the dtronolo^iwl 
difnoilty which otherwise besets the passage («£ Commentary) is pit rid of. 

5. Kvrrpwt 64 |»s] *cd ia-L v *iri£niprivTt£ §La-l |u»nifirihu. For ri<ri some 
ilSS. read £jt 2 or firri- Kiiper CntljeClU hsd KL-rptiM & col fcfr rn£o"Ffw un ftm 
pim'ti'tffflflj ( Z. *?., 184®. p, IQ95). 

3, II. dir* ‘Apw^wWinft -- Wo mail either C?n«t di ni„ 

bertcr^ supply the sentence with ^ verb, snob za ip* nr i~f 4 vcr 0. The Ttfh might 
easily hare dropped odt after 

13. ' H^iVws — SustMaVLBt Hilrig thinks we *huo 3 d r«szd eitha 

T E^ffi&r ■ 'Egtocdf* ^r twm^w- luminai ( F&rfciun's 34 

Ji- 57)- The sense of the passage seem a to reqtin one Of Other of these 

changes 

*. 11. wcXtTiUif TiTv^TjKtfr [&s] uaS, TtfpXXZ- Koyscr (Z £ ^, iJl^+pp. 1095 
r^,) would i«uL xtibfeiai rt red inAXA *,t..V Itzupt proposed 

Tta\i?dat r 1 fn^f hiii nWl *.r,i jfi/rWJ, 4 {t&TOh F J°i Qpmmim , 3 JK 

44B ) h 

0, G. r* piiv ry #*£, Dintlirrf (Ft&efl p, suggested t* ry _ 

T. I* firl ira^C. fr *w£ Schubarl, Z./L/C, Ih 47 i p. 393, The conjecture 
is probably righL 

7, i£h!Xiiv'p#k e^cuVrmL jHwtiSft^vsn-imjs. A nominalirc like rd -Sai^rtfw m 
0 i6 s Tit seems ranted, and should perflapB lie inserted after Aarc&E^rolaL-^ 

0 J. dAXo, drEpiv. KaTser [Z, / ^- a P- 1097) apprnre? of Cora £3*6 

proposal to insert iV*- 1 before ai|^. The preposition seems necessary, 

IL 5, fj inj^KpqLTfou. We shnuhl proUbly read mcoJ Tay-rpurfan with Hstzig 1 
P- J* ; W .A p p. iOr nd atui % are ^lid to be very canunotdy coniused 
in the MSS. 

rtaTdyfn-0ai —— Read and rantflfX^mi with 


all ihe MSS„ ekOE]^ Vb which to 

the MSS., m SW P Dindoefp and Schuhait do, 

12. ■ 


There is no reason for deserting 


2L * l X*- *fF. I* 

4, TW Sopv^muv fiXXm. As no oihrr guards are m cn Linneri* it windd seem 
thftt totne HOfda have foJkn out, perhaps in conseqneEce ofn repetition of 4 \XcH r 
Unu dXXoL pi* -i\>,oL 3/. 

7. *|UHF1ip^r tl Qvfw KftjL 

Cp. SW, vuL r. pin/, pi tiiL 
13 . 4. ^ bvTOL 
raid Gjnwf ?*fMret ffwn^ABfir ? 

B> rwu* " * ra*. J A C. Schmitt 11 (lB0) p p. 470 ) 

proposed to read ttiH SVatiia e-al ’'ln^jua reFKijTriraT. Schttbcirt i Z"/. rB47 t 

p. 296 \ proposed Wi ini Trfjij niwnmiL Kaj'grr (jL /„ d. f lSjfi, 

Jt re^SI thonght ltta| the inlc rendjUE was tui'h rcrM^iejrnT, 

14_ 3L flu e y yi pfnl 4 Wjcti^tf, Tllv-tr wonls appear id be a glen* 

IS. 3 - Tav 1 ? Ti tV W|,‘pf[v. rtiiV rt #T rtf* i nypfr ? 


Here n and khL shotdd perhaps be amltleil. 
This can souCefy be righL fill on Id Wc 
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^ Uead A * 1 with Hlmg lFI^inum^Jakr^k^ t 34 

' £ VsflS Gi -rifa fe AaKcScy^fl^fl tY.X. l ine <Jr ni"'«‘ wank«anto b*v<f 

draped chIE r sudi as tfnyrfJ. (or Htfffi) ar simply Cy r Wl* **?■ Q 

llT? 8. KapaaWSctL Reail Ssf./ewn-iBu i. with lb* inscription Oft Got$&> 
itatsiE. S*= Commeftlmy, Suidas, /,n, ItyrCu', Hw preserved the coned 

fonn^d 1 heaam^ ^ ,street fccm is Usama, as wc lenm from DdpiisC 
inscrijiltons. The f«fm il iW« is probol. 1 v J ue to » mWrin g of the oU inscrip¬ 
tion JIT AXES (i>- JL'O^t) (m the shield. S« gmenberj-irt. Mlfa 

Jim 462, note 4, Stephana* Hyiantius ties the incorrect form »<W 
\r.mr. WuapJ* and Ml-^)- 

11 , irtaiPaXcL. On, tf-^AiXor ? _ _, « 

30 2 . TO-ni Th T?hi Trie fipKTov- After those word* ttaraian pr..;" cd to 
insert «*». (CHgr. r. ? P W, n. -'- C. Robert 

•flpoior (cp. vi, ig. 1) or riji'AXrruT_hM lall^n not niter ™, r Ww, nrr rlintifl+* 
should be changed mtu 'JlXti* (JtfiWArr^ I. rtrri- /w^. /h j-jlAfjr, 1$ I !*■ 

J ^3, [yiWvSt^ L ^rd arrfrto* Kibog, Ef^kasm*t /aAr&mA*r f 34 (iSS^| r p- 

51 *0Xvinrii3™ Read 'Otopi-Jw with lliLii^ (IK A, p. 7 - 

fidShdk*, 34(l&3Sy>pu $0*. This Is preferable U> ri * proposed by 

II *a < W l Si 1 «£& -iy&wurris. The principal v ^b uf the sentence Vr 

wsnlin-. Sicbcli tortured that *=«*!■*« lm dropped Gilt* coming vl 

Ur fl kSu 'Hub*, ^fiaort after Xiw with HMg a 11 '- P- * 0 - £ *?- 3 J 

i 4j Zl T* « tX A v*,b Ss iWfltjd to govern *™- _P«N» 

**y«rai ib>»Tdbcin«rtEd liter pponaal yt. Or pcifcips ** shoiiM rather niter 

tSLiSp Pe n») would insert 

before tht^c wards- .. . , r . . A , ■, _ „ 

3. ivfxeirrrs. We mn .4 cither reiui tX'?™ ^*^5* AA ' CT .***?', *' J 1 

704; h. 2. nr, better, omit I tie word alingether, W h. O- Mtlflei preferred to do, 

Wavier pn>p«od to reed t6w for rov. S'V li'nift 
Llv ) proposed to emit CQEni^fing \v, |4- b ; Irtil 5 ■ ^ J' - 3 t 31 1 ■ 1 

Wifldd reader eere^r, referring it tt> the river LnBTintlu s ; 

i c' roS s GwuumtlU A^ndlumsm, I* |J- 3*3, note 3 >- Schsibart tnebned to accept 

thii antsMos (i/r/Wibfflp Jt 971 ' - 1 , , t m.;,/, _.. 

Tfii OiMiii, A, Michael i - prapotcrl to rewl ti W"- s “ 

34 | tteb), 11 ]>h 1 6b w. Hut the change Wiltl prttaWy be vnting. for the custnet tft 
iiOMlinn seems to l»ee Uun within the territory of 1 'tsx _ See *J. • 

ft aaVit iiu (e-nv. Herwwden (|». 641 pro|K*»ed to insert fnl«doTt Irr*. 
km n ate irntlivv nrtr »hi These words s«an eomij't nr mterpolar,--:], 
I hut omitted them in the tnnuUti, .n. Qattn.ann conieetwed at ra.^.re, 
arv-wiif a.'vi Seetnatm pruposed <dr vai^biea awfis \^Ht,esmtus, p, 11 1 , 

24 . i irpiis ovrais. R«ul «Wir odth CtrtMS. . l1ilR . 

(j SurpYovirti. " e shoulii perhnjrt omit 7 with kayser, &/, A., I64B, p. 

,IO ;‘ Kultus Si ‘AfowSfr-n ]iiAw-ra *I»i ^Ui adjective 1 ikefW\rii or 

nce-ksLTo □ nderstawi oT*»ia> finm ofc'ia HI the prtceding daliw 

wrwld be very harsh and indeed seam y leg M rwT. , . ,, , . 

<i« 1 to tcaeaev rt These words seem su]n?rrtuou 3 . and diuuld pnhaps Le 
rJtUmCoW^^ ^ ate brackel^i bySWanil DW-T 
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1, 3 , aUfjimvTV ofeufaiTi tltrWCfdon, ji. 6 + 

g. iJtfirrii ilerwerikn, p. 64 . 

3 , 2- dyXois re iUiXi»£ols. 4 x*cr tt d j&mnt Emperins, Opuicnld, p. 3*3. 

7 iiricrrdjifvnX tv The re has nothing to correspond to it. It natty hire been 
inserted by 1 copyist who connected nil 4*im l^v/er with the paitidpinl 

clause iortcTul of with the preceding ftfwBr pb wnl rare- 

il. Judme-t The Mt-S. have ir&rnyrf, tseept Vb, which hdS bfofiu The 
reading Mqn is n conjecture of Syihurg's, .CMpted by DinJurr *ml *Pt^v®d by 
Kar«, Z.j. .J. f 18411, p- 3S9. On the other hand Palmer (qumed hy M\ } and 
ilerwenlen Ip. 641 defend i ►itm,™, which they undersinflil to mean * became 
fresh.’ They are probably right, I hare translated acconUngly. 

a, 3, iv -TQ Ndfc*. llrrweribn (p. da} regards these words as a gloss on 

wM0L 

t, ^Xaknifv iS^flL^DWi Hiarwerdew, p. * 4 - ~ 

4. i. ELvfy. *ir nwfltr vr frl w™J- C- SdamilC, Phuaiv^uj, II (183^, 
ija w, Hiuig ddcmla mfTV ( B. Y p, lo), 

1 = 6J&Altth i?Tn S%ud Taws ™ in^dUmm. Wc should prol> 

ably dtlKf ieatL (!i -rip with tiitSK ( Ff■ B. r pp* 6 j-j.} and HrrWtirde’n (p, 

dir, ot place ** rj 2 iM*¥ dter rwi re- Or tbe WOldl rp bd| Iw A gfo** r 
as SchtiW afcerwaldi thought ( FktituiniJtMwlfr* 22 i l8j&\ p, jg 6 }. 

B BO AXmiiaw. VnlcVciuxer (p K14J OLUljeelored AAiwlk, comparing £J> 
unfr/^jl jUtem, p. 60 I.T-. 'ANclttW, ^ryt ^ 'E^ r 

Tffr *‘ /TTLXrirew Wpovi. ft xeijifl™. Vltny {Mat* Hut. v. II5) menifoni 

a fount*Ln caltciL CaJIlppaa in Eli1i*aas ; irome MSS- of Plsny rad nr 

Cc//jfri4 T and it is srtld thsl fine Mb. rends llentc Sitbdis ctFnjec! uttd 

Util in die prerat peamge of PiHJ.*onias wc ihontf read jAXntfa*-. 

t 4. tt|t ru|^X^ T - f ^X BV The passage ia uvmiyL Cft, 

Kay*e?t ^ /- id-* IlM.'Jf p> 25J- 

g. T & iv A*tnftpa%i Trm.iny.OL. A word lilke ^TrarEtreiTO Of «i0n\p {cp r 17 . Jj 
seems to have dropped oal after „ . . 

fl 7 X*SdH5it TEftdiflE of the M 55 L U ^ Adnmv. G. HerniBiUi proposH 

to i*i 1 1 whicb trim M«pted bj SVV, Emoertufi {QjmtatU^ |i r ^3) fog 

^esteii JXI-jttc 1 Hflrig (IK p- aS» The pftswge I* camipt, Cp, 

SdmLdrtS preface, 2. p. iv.Kayser in lS^. PP- *93 */■ 

would read t> \&$otr Kwhi MMhButdrm K<ijfrfiW! p r K]v 

f 7 . mara aLrCav Tainpr, We shauM probably IttWl Iwfnrc ajritt#, b 
Dlmlorf ( 1 'raef. p- %nii ) sngpstoip ecrtnpnlRg vii ia g : vu. 17, e. 

7. nt tel Tft *tuXt™w. The wards 4vl i4 should pritmps be osnJtted. n- 
Kay™ thought, Z,/. p. a^l* UkngiW. B, t p. bawever, defends 

thf£m r and hlk defence h plansalde. 

ID. 6. Jvrl -re ■ * EawwI^v. Sehteierinarhrt pnfWd Ed inwiri Znindflit 
ahJ in file tienna. 

0. *wrof ei* IXaxEp-fnu kAycw. A verb seems to have dioppeil out. Kayset 
^ A tp 1^40, p, 294) ^ ^ of™ : Diodorf (hact p* jtxvs) ■fly ^ 

□ ti*w* The latter b probably rigllt- The acddental onti^iiDQ of the 

ffonll was probably dill! to ibe repetitk® uf *d*L*w. Dindorf compsm vLLL 53, 2, 
rfre fi.-vfl'foe ti-vofoi Ktf-ffCfdffi, p- -65. 

lL 6 Awfip^rrsiv ivtp ^1-3 1 ierwerden [p. 6£) would idiert tt^p 

tiftcr v4p 
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7. tt tffl " * Tkpuprp^ Vb -iCfttH lij tgffr! 

wmpr&YWTTf r=4 H TEjLUfriprd it^ufcp which L> approved by Kay*r, 

Z.f. jJr, lS^9. jifi. ^ l*Ut vrduld Out KttT^iu^arTTi Ih* ? 

*Yl], Ardytr Hiini'4in{cD t p, 63. 

Si [-rfj^ p^^nj, There i s no reason for bracketing these wants here ami in¬ 
serting ihcm in lx I as SchtiWi does* llcrwerden ^p, 6$) rightly objects to 
both changes. 

1J, 7, St * * * at Spats 1 G. Kruger thuaght that it or is a mere 

repetition o( the lost pail of the preceding word, and that before ijiwr a wc-rd like 
has dropped owl iFUt&ihat'jJakrtHr&rr, 7 (lS6l) p p. 4^, note u}. SW 
think th.ii a whole line tut* falleo out between 6i and at. See ihcir preface, pp. 
sliii, ry. A number of MSS- rend rtWti before tfuw, SW and DknJtfrl re ta in 
rriifei m this position ; the older editions place it after I'n-vp^ipm, Itfc the trahsltt- 
iboci I have kept wrWt± » it his, MS. authority and gives ari adequate litconiim* 

S. Aniffi&iiipnvCniii (r<*TT|piaiV, Gr Kruger WuflM aw It i\*x*&uj*arLmv ( 
ti >fn T r J^krbicmr, 7 { 1S&1 k pp. 4SB j?. ). 

4V t£ [icLvrtliJ vyi r^Tf pb AaiCW ftlfttf r fw i r . Emporium (aWo* p. 34.^ 
proposed L.a read fiti? for fv '■ but tHs tit Kircefy an improvement. Kayscr 
(Z. f. .L r [^49, p. iiJ5) proposed <* tbr* affile piw AaxtZiufUittu# 

Murivlg {jfabvravu;, I. p. ?0b) proposed t r * utetf frtamjt or cVtatTOL-. 

14. 2- &S Kopiv&4», chi £r Karh tfip Heiwerdcn, p. 65. 

Ck, iruui rh iiYxXi|pa. Rftul imimu fytlwui with \l and the older editions 
{Kuhn, Facing KfcbSfc), mjrpfwed by lliirig, w. EL% p* 14* and Ilerwoden* 
p. v HLtrig com pares L l> 3 : UL & 3; lii. $. 10, 

krrfYYiXAcm. R^id with VTiy approv-ed by Kayscr, Z /, A . 

S&ffr, p^ 

15. (. d^ucFelm Thu h a conjecture of Bekker'i for d$Uwm f the reading 

uf the Kny*cr p Z f- A„ r 184p. 296,. propcacd dp^'fltre, which h 

pcknbk. 

16. ia Bt‘ Omit 

17. i Aa-mlnuun/tait-iroXip^s bjivrrv. Kriiger proposed 10 insert 6A* 

niter JuArt-kcktr, 7 l, 1S61 h pp. 4S5 Bttt most of the 

MSS. read A«pr*3m#JJWHDVT r Hence -Sj-lberg proposed Iripfra for iyJpr™, and bis 
cmijeCtUre b accepted tiinriorC On the whole pniwge, hee SchMhftft, Fracf. 
p. iri.: SW, rraet pp, IviiL jy* 

rifrij, Krtil nftnj with iSuttman, approve! by Kltiger* t*A± Jva^-ser, /,c + * and 
HtTWefdra* \x ^5- U h aeecpled by DLtvJort 

5. 61tw r% -rpiAito™. The MSS. lutve r^mtcirJiiri: np rtTj3*JOHfj!ai^ ( l-oth of 
which, ftie certainly wrung. ISobinye ( SftA&rJu* 20) would read 

rrrnipdjttJiT'fi. According to Leake {jlfr*V4^ A p. I<6.| the true dislancc! is 50 
furlcn^u 

iraXcpuv (jk). Read iriVc-v with SW, Din.Jorf h and Emperiua 

pf 344 ^ 

7. frri-yiEriki^ fa£ytx$\u uf rttadymtitu. Ilcrwcrdiin ± p, 55. 

Wip«F. We must Insert d*rj or nr btEbfc «.» as 

Bckker and fciiiw (Z,/ A p 1^45, p. 255-] perceived. 

O, iirrippriTOFr We should piohably read Awlnpntaw 6 ^ a. reading approved 
by Kuhn and Fodus. lhw%h hot adopted by therm I iranslaic accordLnply. 

ia BtstnivTss, Head Stltfn^rei with all Lhc MSS. fi^rajfra Ls a conjecture of 

SW, 

13. Spopiav Oipvta * * ' vmf^iram 'Oliyma 'A^suuv ^rpwTwJ. Kayscr 
(Z. /. _4. p tS49f FP 1 -97 proposed to rcad^ iirrk Oi^a Td^or' viifp 

rrttiT^j iv d O\t>srJ^ 'A^aiirf v^v urA Thh at Ecasl gives the probable sense 
of the passage. 

16. 2. aLdcrtn. d.^itrio Kayscr* Z./ -d. t l^49 s p. perhaps rightly., The 


MSS. have of*!?™. 

tx eirl Hcrwcrdait P- 65 P would amk rri. 

LS, 5, ii^vy. Wc shoukl perhap read *uW, as was proposed by BdcStei and 
also by Vaickenacr l p. ^25, with IlLsrig's approvaL 

20. I. SvovrflT. Read PetFurm, as Sjdburg coniccturcai 

9 , ™™ £J vav npfvuvfi krrl ual dAXn ealf IIa™6m# tip A A word like 
Mer, ^yyi 3 r p ljt rpw^ij seem si to have dropped out after revert, Perhaps the 
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word Cp* ^ 6 of till* chapter ; ri. t r J. 9 ! to. 21. IIJ ^ 3 i- 13 ; 

viil I. l; vE li 7; viii 17. 5; viiL 25. 1, rit 

21 . 4- Emrav. Read tyw* a* Sylhmg txnJjeciwreci- 

7 n«XuwEm PtcEbXdTiQT Pol 'A*$&*uk Her* erdon t p. 65. 

9^ -mvs diJXft^Tn 7 *^ flpvw, Insert t-j> before fyuw with Diltduff. See his 

Kapils-fcopeftirv Vakktfnaa Ip- 835) would write fatpemk 

-'t'^,:iajEL : cri. 

fl3 3. wemp* fp*ra yivar^H. SdwTian regarded 

thcs« words as a gl- -* (Aftrt*fc/4fU| p- 7 &). As the words stand, the asyndeton 
is intolerable. Koyifr |Z. /. ^ ■ iB^> p. 29FJ would insert ■) dp CnCt^r 
I 5up|H.i^.!- J. C. Sdnnilt proposed to write W*! fp^rw -ywwtifr?i 

I * 6. litTtTamifAs the cdpi of Aegilltn represent Ilitbyia (?) hoIcJing a torch in 
each hand, Imhuof-Blunter nnd Gardner MUggeat that the word % Ks-s kUen 
out after ^rtrarm (iVuetiW/^ Cammmtorf mi JtafcroBUjp p. S3), Hitiig would 

aher Arriraroi intolerrifrt (/baft™, pp. ____ * t t 

S. Yvuuiv t. uni ™ 5 V *Xvak The MSS, bavt 1*1- for eft 1 at. 

Kanermnld raid 'AirA\^^r for ratal fiv (A'tatffurArr iVirUUnt, N,F. 5 <184"), 

II ici'l The emendation. though bold, Is probably correct, and 1 have translated 

* J 3 T. . n-fc r j -1 1 ■+ . iS:r.i i .. t-’i r»H f*. V rWiF^r 



nvt.u'.-* .J cnrTHpmd l_ — x m -Jlf , ■ , - M „ , „ .. 

them before ihoa retaining the corrupt mJ w*i« Mufrig also 

rerwivud that another name was required to answer 10 T^ 4 aay m but he wrongly 
cocil«ctmvd that the missing name might tie Ti\j.i^a {Ath^rsuna, L. pp. J44 iy.). 

in wnvfli tt*? Wp«. Head An&foff for W«l\ ns Stebeba proposed, The con- 
lecture h appiuved br>‘ Wall (>W, 3. p, re.) and ut accept*! by Sclrttbort fa hit 
iianaliti'Hi Cp. 11. 3 itbt' *i&> -Hji IrUw. See nl» 1. 3 & 4 with lie 

II, itMlsviuve-euftni. etTM KaySer, f* r ^ 49 > 

"24! 3. l^Hup^VoV- (rpaiu,V^^ Herwerden, p, 57. Cp, HitrLe, ff' B., p, 16. 
t itaairpivmj. llerwejdetl, J% 5 ^ l 

g. ilfrvmrx^ Ki-ad ^irtKTjrfit with Kuhn (t^^ir+r) and Herw^rrJeflp 66, 
la irpaa^te Empcnaa. G/uiutAi r jr. 344 j he would iii» omit the 

([ after she Mowing JidhW Ihii biter eorreetton is nectary, and the former 
mav lie rifihl ni«>; for t^ii can hnriliy ^nnd. 

II, [tl t'] 1^- This on hardly be right, Should We load mr frfo? Cp. t. 
11, 3 ; 23 t o ; ^ a6. 4, 

Ipya. -'P'TJ Madaln, .JjWrra™, I, p. 7O7. 

11_ Towrtfd yt H iciiti!\apw b.t.A Pr^ller WuuIlE ftwrit^ IWs eenlence m 
kiltows s rfluvlmi ^ rat ri 5 par rijr War 

^nl f ^ r AXi> h x&rpM, d^iff^irs1 Juf/AiM, p. 116), KnVser dim- 

jectmed talc.- r if yt ft^ ttjp HAw (if. tt^W n 

-^,t J 1 - * 99 ?- , , + 

,1 I&fa, Hcrwttden I.p- 66] would omst these words, ns n eopym'i repabtifiD 


of the preceding Hp They oetialnly soem out of place here. 

35 3 . iiTT*pcr> aCrrtiL Perr*pa^ oiti^ Utrwcrdtn, p. 66. 

4 -rriiov uiv sjiiuMnu- Read ir\rpp .nAr J|ifun> with tlcrwcrden, p. fifr 
y r tDu.v Mnrtlttk Ilerwerden Ijv 66 J lliints iliese words a glc^ 
jurj-^rt I titrwerilen* p, 66. 
p, ailrroC, al^it Horweidettp p- M. 

in 6 itd tKfpjul itl wirttxi padus* npprcWed by H fir ward m, p. 66, 
farriKLytX*? ^ □uTT^'/iWn er^Ti EmperKis, Q^l-iiA/, [>. 344. 

!t frl KOAfiiipivov rnbi rL Ffjf Iw L*pav iimv & Talas irl rn unAcj.l^ur 
fala, ^ pifi ie Itphv tm# t& Va.^ t K. Wernicke, faxrtmtr* d. itr^A. ImOfufi, 
o [iJSiu), p T 97. note 11. 

' «fl, a, koL a p fc fv5*rt«i e^po^o. is toMp.+ww For iol I 

some MSS. have d ^ e Others have neither Jfol d nor 6 fe, Mftdvig { Aji'trsmia* 
l. |i_ 707(1 jtmpcKd to Mi&d l 6Wwwi 3^ «Ii. roetfe Lf r l, Thil 

may he right; it explaim ihe origin of 4 i t which is certainly oul of plane- 
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14. 'Apwmmirttti-'ApuTTm'Qiy™?. Lz has ^TK^rwHiViii —— Ipier™* 

Schuboxt ihinLs thai the tiur reading ts 'Aj^ofraL'nii-‘A^SPic^rai 

pp. ^6 x;. .1. Bureau GrittAmfxmf t 1 . fL 343, mute 1 ^ 

I’ll in If s thr rmimd n f inn probable. Xiu L the f nrm ^pUn^ClMi.L'TiU OOE£L£i iLai* LQ ij ¥ 
IJ- 2 . 

2T. i. wrie$\uTTw- Mrrr/iWii Hitzk;, in Fkifitiszit 3 ! faArtekker T t4 

fiSSSSpp. 50. 

[Ep^mqLrvOv, cTt rlpyavfdvar Hff WHOSO, p- fiG. 

!«*, is aAXTjWs. HefWCidn, p, M, regards wwll a* ‘mlrrpdated. 

12 , .£«&«. Use MSS, have- xlt, SW ii, ?. H ; ii- l=- ^ Anther ptQpty^l 
ctmectliin U ZSr* f-'j fMdmy |lii. t+ aSj m^nek** the mouth of the rher Zfr :r» 
t hr land of Sicyvo. and Efft were probably the WM liver. 


2 Q 
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1 . i. k Eirfflo^pav-Stn* iiniflXatTrm ' Apyrias, Tli- teit here 

eau hardly tie right, hut 1 do not see how to correct tl. The eihims $«m to hud 

no t\ rffi trnl r V. 

4m <Uch: 6i *xn tow Xfrpu. We aiwilii expect t* fii « ™ «***" C P* 

V «pfc fh ti«pf)t«K. Hi trig think* WE should eapect riitoKip rj 

■VaWSSiS S'^ 5 ' -ri. wnuy im B., 

P ' ^Laiim. We ihonld prohaldy read Otpaluu with SyI!)U(g, Siebdb, Bekker, 
SVT, and Dindurf. Sec 35- 7 - Fsdus also approved of the correction, though be 

did not put il in hi* te*L r w „„ 

4^ i= iWya. ’ra £? toXm™. We should perhaps inert fi before i\Aa p with 

Kjl> ,^p a wof* wiiaff, Kayser, 4 f„ and N + F. J 

11847), p**355> dmfifttiiflfi A|KjL(odorwt| in* & t . 

ID. nfi wXoC jfjrfcrx*' k KdX*OvS ILtog would insert t» before * {IK 

P 6 3. (hJ 6\ Spenget proposed to read 'AVp 3 N.f - - 

e f lN 4 ! 7 k o. 

5. at turd w»Xi Trjs o-uju|mpa*. Sec Criliet! Note uti IV, *9. I, 
t. 4. rij* irrrrt*' atri® 1 - We should perhaps insert tV before autlli, as 
Dindorf suggested, Piaef. p. si*- 

4 >iXtwwwr. Bitrig («' 7 J„ P- 17 ) write dnWreruir, comparing 

v. tl 4; t, 20r 01 ™ L 3a 6. 

5, Im&fitairftu. Ucrperden (p{k 55 if.) would read, iirofttfcuffaj. But w 
Critical Ndte on L 25- S' . , . % t . 

7. InpfpX^tuvnv. KuhiTs conjecture ^ appmwd by kayseF h 

^ '[^Ah^iidSpou Sqv^lt«]. Probably A glra* on xi Bt it Cp 

Sthulnart. Mtika&!*git w p- 77 - H 

S, to* k F>.a^*y. Hittig (IK B. t pp 14 Jf-I aPP ro ™ of Sehnbut* ™- 
jeCture fifr For rav. K*yscr propose to insert nu firtiui before ntf *i, and lo omit 
the following rfi fra ( 4 / A. t 1S50. p 385)^ „ , . 

«. I. palp4 pjy an! aW). Hittfe is probably right in iayLn^ that these words 
W'tflc W appositktffl io the subject Of the scdIcelcc, which subject has fallen out 
after jidiuiTfl (JPFi B -1 p^ ub 

4_ T^jy irdXky, f|V Ayfljw^oi^ Insert Hr®u* *htt with HcrwertSen, pp r 66 

'' 5 l,pl #5t«pri^nrt pfy- Kaysei would Insert aficr thrae words f&/ 

lS 5 a! t| 4 i irX^ 0 ffSr Suidna copying this pAffiago 1 >.r. ¥ Aya) reads t? ^ ^ 
irXLPdnr and this reading is in one MS. Il is apprerred by Kayser ( 4 / lUya, 
p. 3K6). 

9 l_ MaC'erq. Read \Uvvm with r -J. Fcugeie*, iJu/jW/rt i/c Oro'CJ/- 
12 : iSS^} F p. 107. See CommEntiiiy. 

4 rf TpwS« aal Trrpdo^ot cot -fftvTanfXfvflM. Tmnspose this line K 5 ai b> 
fuflow the secolwt line and to be otmnecLEd with it. Cp. raL j6 r S, hi the laat 
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tide of the trader read frfoi & r 15 t> instead of fr$u re H Both dispel are nro- 
P™ by H^ueidcn, in M****#**, 14 (i 4 ®C) p pp, 42 x? m The fetter cW 
had been prevKHUily suggested by StntYft. ^ 

J/s* * «*■»» fal ?f f 4 ^' D^«f P> lii.], ami Hinic 

A, p. 1 z) would tnsert bekitt: ptI, 

J' iK (B&wku *i 5 km*} Biflwia* rljg wtp Eayyaptai wrapmi, The ward* 
J™™* r^E« are Lurried an 1 eonjceiufe of Huetuiaisn't, accept tfl hr SW am! 
Drmlorf. Omit them and rend instead of Bifliwinj, Stephan u/lfjontiti* 

musi hne read id Pausanias 3 for he says (j.r. Liam BiLhynhwj 

was a city of Bitbynia, and r^Feri to the eighth boot of Faunas as hfe authority. 
A copy mi, not undcrsijmdmg that with rt^t we ahouCd supply r&iwt (qx vL 21. 

11110 B ^^-a Tr _ The correction is dtto to SyFbHtg* and in accepted 
try _Ir, fcl Rests, jW? f*iwiiHtiiim ferjtrfiam mu J Uw&U, 

PP- 3 s 

10. 2. ri ■epdn-o. wraNw, Rear! e* vp&n* r with Schaefer, A'AttmmJkdt 

Jfitiiwm, \.I . 5 i, 1S47S>. jk til. gchiiefer's enLanctfliioo is approved by Kayscr, 
^ 1 1 1 1 ^ ^oil CurEicta, 1. p. 2f,K!S r note Ql Ft is rciecteM.! In- 

SehubartL Z./ [855, pp, o<i j^r. 

a from- Kny«, (Z/ 4,* t 8 5 g. p. 3S6) would rxpeci rf .hit ( OI ™5 

tA rikfr) Iwmv, com.poring viii ra. 7. Certainly the con^mctlnn as it 

limbus is unusual, if ili m unexampled. 

11. I. <jiM. Ke*J %« with llitdg \ W. £., pp- »S if.\ who eompaiM tL 

ts\ All th« MBS, except La omit ^tL Kayser says truly that it 

tf^r (F«Ws conjecture) or rtpl Mf&t (Syltnrrg a s> would be mote correct 

i,i ■(' **' 1 P- 3™)* Liobeck approved of ■‘apd i?££* { T&rjmc&m, p. 3741, 

ilekkcf Cohjcclored tir ,70a Tr * 

x nraXawv. waw^tum 6i. Read !Jn\wl* « A'ai-ur^iffd wilh Kuhn, 
approved by Hmrcrden, p, 67. 

■ritr eptiv tov i^iipivov. AH the MSS* but Lab omit |he second r&v. The 
words rbw < p<bw ^iLLfiniF should be canceiJ^ h.* n gloss* as Firrson pmrxis^d, 
Farson s is ificepted by EJerwerdA] fp. 67) and L E. K Iklaviif 

[Jimmat cf Pkfhkgft 16 (iS?hS^ pp, ill m t ). 

4 - * " ^ 'I'vii'** Schubart proposed to insert a before 5i {AftiAiddn*fa 
F’ 

, ™»- Scfcwfcr to trajispeae the K al thin : 

J/irjcnw, N.F t 5 (1^47}, p. 6l). As the test standi, Fansanios 
says that the fitatue of ^rylns was set Up on the spot where ht feU ; wi^rens in ^ 
5 he says iha* I he statue was in Manlmeft hear ihe theatre. If the emendation 
is accepted,. Faiuanins sits here that the Maoimeans f huffed Film pybUcly on 
tlie spot where he fdl h and set up a statue, r etc. The cm« filiation is Rpproved 

Schubart, IY^Iniru'rJaArhitker f 14 ij p. 53a Rut there huyhave been 

two statues of Gry)u% h one In Mantinea and one on the battletWld. 

S. air^v Tt F’hr-^ui ptoposed to cancel these words* Kaiser d onroved 
fZ./^. t tSgo* JL 3S6I. KK 

12. I. ApniS»y Si rv ■pjii Ipuy^s! Sckkrt sugge^trd thna this pnisare 

On the TorioiLi kinds of iri Arcadia should be transposed | 0 Jit 1. af(« the 
Words M rurji tyvito iMrtto&bgu, pp. S4 ; Fmkairn i JaArMtAfr, 14 filfig), 

pp. 554 %X 

I, wtSfev TI |wo|U||dp 4 VOV r A^4w5iiiv. Kayser would prefer Lo read 
'AViai^^^&r (Z, / A mr iJ^5P r p, 3S6). 

J, wy RmiI oJ tfryoXfTi with Kruger, EfcAtiitti't JxhrliUhr, 7 

fi^iliF + a 7 - 

5. 5 , Kca.l CF cj/ a* proposed Uv Schubart (SVV. 3; p. rri^ ^ 

7. Ti Iptftrm Kvrys Mrijms. Madvig BUESgtittil that after thar 

woids «2 t^^w, iit father «u rd^i hare dropped out {A^vriaHa, r, lv 

707^ The suggrtsiirm is probable* Ml! i have translate! accordingly Snw 
thinks that the te^t may be defended by supposing an rtlmcotmuhnn, the eUuscrF 

JrmCfla-rnl^r bein^ substituted far taJ £*mjx$a Ma^d* rn^fbffi 

{Seemann* Qua/iiiznti, p, 22). 

S. p Ay^kt fa. Cfc below z twii 'Awurf^T in $ £ * and in 

ij- L J- C. Schmitt Thought tbit the true form or thfl flams was [nni‘er 
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tilithiU S hence ill at we atucjnld rad 'A^i^ui here and nl tlltr erfo of the section ; 

and rwr h Ay XLdtm i n i 0 ( PMMgws t I s i, I VV ! 474 r f - }■ 

13. 3. Iwnrlfi now*. The MSS. hare #f€mrj<?i|ro. Eckker conjectured 
fnjr^ini/, SWatid Dswhw* read Cp. Schtrtiftri, .1 ArtdJdJW pp, 

17 57. On the norist see Irfbeck, ArrnirAi«f p pp, 10S ; KaaLher- 

ford, T&* Nfw FAry*i£eAuit p. 194. 

tuy 4XA*v. L C Srhrma would insert * before these word*, comparing *7- 

II 479 )- . F „ „ ,. „ 

5. lipoviairr^. Read Upu^nfr with Hlhrig, Jf. B. v p. iG ; Uorweidcn, pp- 

57 J^ 1 - 

li 3, xi (XvrfMv. The arlide ri is not m the MSS. As Kayser arid 
U[Nig have obc-crvcd T Ikraop is here saperdnons and ahaldd probably be atnf tted. 
iIi trig's suggestion that £Xvrpa<» hi* been transferred by mistake from hs ptvpzt 
place before |>i.Vi 9t the beginning of the section (toijai™ tot £y££e* "Haa*^ talj 
■frvfLtrtor irttopi' p«i"^ui cfroi r^iW] is eery pi Fungible, Mid perhaps deserves lo¬ 
be adopted Ko.y9er T Z, f- -d., 165^ p- 3&7 ; HlLzig, IV. B. r p- ^4- 

4, tv xi AicpinrtSAit.' IIerw*iden T p, 6l. regards there WOnh its a gins* 00 
the preceding word in** toi. _ _ _ „ * 

KadWifjuVur Si M ^ p Tipton After thew words J. C ShhmLtl 

would insert MaAlpcSlI'j' or Hc&iifinw II (185.(1,'. p- 4?St- 

IOl ™Sft liirat MoprtW, Strike mil Ih'pnAnr a glc^a, with Hjxwerdoi, 

E jfwei'iTnK Kprtip«eil to read ^vr-eyr* (Z./ -4- fc tSSp, p~ jS7>- But the 
change h uniKCesauj. Cp, Thucydides iii. 2, 3 : iv. 5. 2 £ yi. ICG. Ty v£iL 9- l. 
LB. I r ivti Knpn proposed [o cancel lh©*e words { 2 .f. . 1 ., tE 5 °- I L 3 $ 7 h 
2 Thbt E% n onnjeclure til Kolans for the reciting e'fft- 

X^tnn- The ccnjecturt; is accepter 1 ! hy SW and Diodnrf, It h nnlikeiy thal 

PimPittas would cme the poctkal word iWi^Sir^L instead of fc-Jpur™. 

ul wpW t Arter thtie wards the MSS. Nad ydp, which Is 

cancelled by SW and Dmdocf. Tl mbs better to retain 74 h «od fodicaEe a gap 
□iLia .VqsV, p» Ifokker does. Haupt attempted to defend I be MS. reading by 
undcnUEDilERg ifrdafm with NqAk 3, p. 52^ t. Hut thi* scuicl; im¬ 

possible. 

1 4 . Bir yfo s This is a tLHijeelnre of WvilcftJjsch * and pLirfion^ for Pr^iPai 5^, 

It is rightly accepted by Bekker, SW P and tlindorf. Cf4 ^ehnhMt p jl/dC^wWillflkj 

p. 19^ 

5. irvy * HpaicAiX, Hit rig would cancel mb \H\ ll- + p- 9k 

6. i-n-oKTiivat The have dirVrrf+jf*. Ifokkcr read im-nhttu, 

tyiWn, Keemann |Ofl^, p. tl] sti£Kesl£ that “3dp Iftay have dmpfied out 
beltito With the partnthesis n iJ. yip cal rumriW 4^id 

^TTifi, tte compares L 31, 3- lie jnstly qoesifon* whether dwar^I^EH 'Apfktj&duif 

is good Creek. 

£i. Th iw' Kayser conjerinretl □ ^ra>i-ii A Wptdru* lZ/. , IS$0 P 

p. 4S7 J. 

‘ifl. 3. x d p 4 AnSdAm ffOLnWFTm Swmann propused to insert r]f 
after these words | k>irafx/wwrr, pp. K wonlit be simpler to insert 

before A-EnJ^Aoiv as Clavier irrCjKRj^d^ 

5. fo l 4X1^1. Read to" with J B tl R, M4yttr^/<nirfia7..-//'diVa/^, lb 

fiSBSjn p. in. The coFVjveture is approved by Ilerwerden^ ik Empcjitis had 
conjees it rc<l to 1 (Xe#f wr a* jO/H^w/di T p. 344). 

IT. 3. <h fipvi0€s. Herwcrden ^p. 57) woald cancel Ihewr wordt as a gfo&s, 

19, 2, l£«av k -At liSop. The preposition if is wron^ 3icjr h as Herwerdffl (p+ 
G7] observes. I te jiuggests that 1‘aniianias may have Wnlten tor ir ^to# <. hCt > dr 
rA Cf4.-p T 

3. p Hpipnjrfuy. Dlndorf (Pmcf p. kt. ) conjoclisred H ^/'wcrlar, 
it. 4 T-d.lv dj5iffTvp^, y iV dpa-Rpji HitngK EritrUigt, p, u. 

SO. 1. TIpoAtoivTwv, Sylfoirg and Mad fig 1. p, jtx^ n. 2) con- 

jectHred vpoiXffJir t which rightly needed ty Hitiig, IV, B., p. 4, For I he 

change yfconstnictiOn - * 4 *£ji U quite fo the style of Fftkiiinlmfc Cp. 

iL 53. 9 p--in. al, 5 inrfpafffdrsr--^|fif. v + G. 4 

-H^ci. viaL 2& I li^n -tf€ ^S^ftriu. Othef eaampta arc given by 

Sdbubarl, Fra eh air. 
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Read with btnllg, A, p, & Cf\ Critical 


iX 1L ^ »ad ttXXius ^ lylSfKjmifc* *.fA. Kayser £rropO*td tit amend; this 

Ci?intp£ passageit follows: t x* L Cjl tfft.Wf il [fyflpuiVni'f &d$rrjj flj'f.m, Jrd 

t 4 -tl r 4 ]F f.i jilt* - tfpMI T»i! U-fjeownir ^irE 'Opm imra.iL' THiMTjiJii., 

l^ycrm 5 f tai dAAii tu 4 &£ t-r^ 'ApponW ral TLVr-k# {/ /L _ 4 . + J&ijp T p, jSyk, 
Sccmann proposed: ct teal &\\aa it ar^Twi Ad^nfi » Ifeiei eee! rnir 

X&yflu -r«D 4i tiA H x^» Ad^anju r® jii* ^i>p4a$ r&7t mk* 1 ^ It\ 

irurffAV riLpinm, *.v.!S. [QtoUtfietw, pp, 416 Jy.]. Many MSS. insert &£ 
before rd {t 3 fy,CYB. 

ALL 2. tq &pv\%^ Herweriten [p* >7) wvinld cm ned th«ae words ns a gloss. 

23. 6. imrapLiv^ Trori A-rrtKjiOLpeL Schukin propose ro read dTp^-rr^juL^ wvri 
[FfarfcMiefr? J&k.rf>iii -v. j f p 14 (T S£fi), pp. CJD *f,). 

33 . I, XiciipiLw R*ad 3 **/^* with ?* --- 
Note on ii. iq, 1. 

6. Emt&vXJn. We should perhaps rend KartfiXe dll, as Syihrag proposed tip. 

£ 7, Ku.t similar variations in the- spelling of proper names occur elsewhere m 
l^EB-US^ntiLSk Thun Wg hod Katfjid (vhi. 13* 4) and Eu^ioJ [vim 23, 3b tMnrca 
fix. ;d G; ti. 32- 5) and Btimal fix. 2y. J'i. Cp„ Critical Note an vili, 12. B. 

7. l&iirtertv* liend with Seemnnn, QuatuHcwn, p. 39. He compares 

i 2D- 7 E ii- S. 2 : [L lS. 4 E IV. 9, 1; x. 23. 7. 

vAtQ? 1 TO f> tS PC.T.k. F&TH 3<rrr ti* 6’ r-jr YEKTTfi? *rT. V. ? 

2 . 4 . i * * ■ i? Tiflv eucov fllx ^|£iou, Dekker Conjecttiml lli^t the Ewt 
wards may nave been mrirycr Aperor 'B^rA^ pir mrrrfv. Thli s-upjde- 

men! at ] cast restores the sense of the passage. 

4 ttoXlv @ 4 \irouFaY x^P^v. fiAi-fluimx ral Emp<filti s E?/WWj|, 
p r 344. Kaj'set propped tu thuI tqW BAanptera# and to eaneef ^^xmy 
. 4 , ( 1850,1 p. 3SS3. 

d [ip] iptiirui. We should pn>bally Mrike out ijt ami read tyufrui ffil T els 
D indnrf proposed (l-'raef'. p, xaki.ju 

11. y&tovt EC oirCas rh AmaXiuv tftv at oirEa rati Alr&Xwv Ifbaii ■’: 

Avdmms Knyser, Z / .d p I &50, p. 38S- Pxnsaninj has certainly expressed his 
meaning awkwnrdlyi bul this is no naj*->n for altering the text, H itrrg (JK J?., 
p. iS) compares if. 1. 2 slTiiw Si tJ tfWfipuw 1 ra T Axai*w x.r.A, 

aa. I. ffmSwvs. Rtsd jT-a^Lfim With SchuLuirt, FUthriitmi Ja&riA£&£r w 22 

(1876), jx 39d. 

5. cAavvnv. We sEiauld {QOlnUf read with Dindoif, os in Hottn-r {IL 

xxhL 346k 

11. [Tps^^J- Strike ihkH out p with LEuLtmann anil Kuyser, Z/ *&$>, p. 3^8, 
Read A^\^Sui t as Kuhn proposed. Kayi^r. 4 c. p approved. Cp. 

ll 26. 5. 

a& ^ n-niBfgif?, Read sraSliHi with Hilrig, Hi fl rf p, 15, approved by 

Schnbdrt, 21 f 1*576), p. 396, 

4, hoI t£ 4px^i"O>.0|ii™i IfrnYui 1 , H^rwerdcR <p. (*?) wimld prefer to 
caned these wonht 

37, 3, - ‘Atf/d Hursian K m*t Grfcfenituul, 2 . p. 2 z 7 „ note i, 

6. fXimrtin If Itpiv. _\s there is nothing tn govern this, accnsatsve parti- 
dple, SW and Ksyser fZ/ ^. p 1850^ p. 38SI are (tfubahly right m thinking that 
something has Mien out. 

7. xaY tdtt, aae’ <jA£ Kxyser, Z/ lS|n, p, j 9 S r Ccrtahdy r,aJ r£ri m 
here mffiintnRlir*:^ 

ICL b( T#v Tdrt- 5 f avrOf r* Rckker* 3 c fsiVEiiY rr Ilitrics Fl/skrixcni Jakr- 
hii;htr f 34 (i.gSS' 1 , P» 54- Bekker T » enwndatkm is perhaps preJerabk. 

13. iMbToppI^*". * m p*bpp* Hfrrwflfden T p. fijx 

SS. I, vnds 'AcniXtjirwv Hfov UcimXsrpkv^ [koX] ams n w.tA. Schulmt 
proposed lo place llw flop after and to connect Ww IlepcfXqffEwf with 

what follows iZ./. J, w iLjfi, p. 609), His icamri was that il is Unlikely that a 
irtiall Hawn in a remote part of Arcadia shoold have had a temple wholly baill of 
Pent die marble, Dut thU objectLoti has been met by the discovery of the remahil 
df the temple. See Com men lory. 

la. 2. £6^wn -w^S^rSfti. This is n gloss and shndd he smirk 

c?Ut> ax Schuhart afterward* *aw p. S3), 

^q p Z. TO ydp fvnk ia-n 6^ riwitr^ Read rd -rV frirmu^ 

with Madrig, AJvfrwri#, f, p. 707- 
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3. OLvocif ~—Oitvifi. These arc conjeesurea of 5 if be Li ft and EHndorf {I'mef. 

FJ 3 - ]• f l >r SffArii ami XtPiNrf. A nymph the niLrsc of Poseidon, wh 

mentioned by the histomm Theseus in his CmUnlMidm, quoted in the £fym$J w 
.l/j.fw,, s.v. a Afwi}f p, 145. 4S if. I lease U. WenixeL defends the readings ^rzMn 
oodT SlpJ^ in L]le Eesl of Fansamas [TAiMagvs, 50 (1^91), pp. 3S7 

_ j. AtleiSq.! portww tow ffwrpaflwmirL K*V*ef would strike out rm fVtTpa- 
refoox^ and read AurrSayippiaff fbr Z. p iS^ p 389). 

& 4^4 fe t* "Ehhijvocev. lit Lag proposed U« insert t.u* before ti [ IK A- F 

p. uj, 

31. 2. Td ti d^dX^To * * * chlI irpb n£r£v. The mune of the sculptor 
Bamophon appear* to have dropped ouL Knysef eofijetinred that the paj&age 
may have run thus i -n& Sr iydAjiarii <fa£ra tif/y^r^Pu □ Mrtf-^^tor jlniten^idfr 
iral t 4 i uynl flL'-TkJr *n\ {Z. / .4. + iSfl^ p, 

4 r W* 5 a. Most of the MSS. read ritb. M Vfia is a correction of G. ttoTnajm's 
( Q/futmfoi a p. 2o 5 t, 

ApxH 3 ®^ 1 - Uind'ff tL-ruJs x Ayj^pi^p. See his preface, p, aiv, One of the 
dtUl^hEcrs of the river Eraj-inns was oiled 'Ayxydw [ Anioninns- Libcralis,, 40 ), 

4 . " A^poS m ys ydp, The MSS. have tr, Kayser proposed *1 

r A£poftr^r yr [Z. ^ A, i8jo t p, 389). Dindorf reads 'A^pSirifi yt, anil coil' 
jettmed ^1'raef. pi, Jffcili.) that frfi may hare fat.en out before As y* 

1» nearer the MS. reading than 7dp h it is better to read the forme. 

j r it y ^mtcv. vlkKihl perhaps read rpuirm^ which Sielielis wuutd have 

preferred. 

itftL r^Conv * * |Lry^feL The blank should perhaps be tmppbed with 

jMyapor, as SW proj.h>T*-d. C|X L 39. Si iii- 35. 9* vui JJ, h; i*. 8. i. 
Kayser {Z, J. A. t 1850, [j. 389! unvested that «ul inplaw may ba a corruption ol 
jl.\J.jei* p c amjjiij i iy iv. 1. 7. 

9 - aiJTiai. «aL frEp*. teal /t-J TTpi VWp^’ Knyser. /.r +i cnniEting atV^i, 

33 . 4. Avdh]}m 'Apwrw^flif tent T*ihn>. Wc thnuld perhaps read d^j^a 
\V« r ™H<^ ifitijvm KOI phw, with Kay Self (Z. /. .-f,, 1848, r „ 1 lod; n'K* 1850, p. 
jguh The insertion id is a conjecture of Clavtcr^ Tlie tranHlaEion of the 

liaise Will tium run ; 1 a temple of Huntress Artemk digitated by ArUEodemns : 
11 al.io M In nuns. 1 


kmpw, if r\L?r feTfJw Sdsnbart, p. 3^ eomjumng 


. s- ^ 

JE, 2- 4. 

3 i 5 - 'ArflXXrfMi «il KipiftTo,, E. Maass proposes in tend r# 5 

Kf%Llmv, comparing veil 13. 3 r.7* mm> fcfl^dfbLinp dwZ h^^jh Kci^irrip 
Mmuu, [Herljn, 1893 b pp. 331 jy.). 

3 b, j, imiSiovs —— We must read cither irtilhn -- rffjr or 

iTTfflfiLbii — as Sehahaft oh&emcs {rYaef p. lir.J, Hitaijj prefers die laltcr 
{tV. £.. p. 15}. With the farmer, cp, vL 22. c a and Critical N^Ee on v:Ul 11. j, 
4 VfulAr. Read w^juJftV & with Kavser (Z- / A, 1850. n w i and 
Hitrig tAutri*' p. 14]. 

ia 'ApKftitxv dmiu 'Ajjtdr+i E, Curtins, f, p L 341, 

3 G l f.\ h Read iv n^ip p a> Sc hut.art popos&J fSW fc z. p. asjjLJ f 

7. wfvrt piv Six a x.-r r K The distance from the j^metion of the 

EUpbtla fthe inf rent of Y&tirtzi) with the Hdisson Eo the Maermlinn plain is at wot 
nutesj or suty-Ehree Greek hai[1 ing% {statics). If ± thenefiare, Paosanks here 
sinLunds to give tha itiulance between these I<po places, the number in the Era! is 
eertamJj wrong. Vurniut connect urnl that vre shout! I read W*rt fit* mlUoa xni 
•triFt-fymizrni k^t.K {G&grip&i* rv« E ^nicAettUml, 2. 

ZUt^AwwJclrit, p. 244 

3t. I, XP.1 TUVTO. jdJ Tnfn-q HErng, Sfc B.. 

Fhiktiiitli Jnhrbikhi.r % 22 |ih7&), p. 396. 

4- ^pdxavrus. fixttfnif Hliimtier, E'&trktum't /aMr^NfArr t 1R (1872), p. zoq u 
Gr wl Tiir oyuApufw. K*yttx sug^Htpl e« n? (v#un x-ir 

iSSflp But Pausanias miver, I think, usea tfrlPw.-iam the *cnse 

of * pedestaL 

H. dfTij'r/pvtL Tile MSS. have or ru 1 , 

reiftin dTorf^eiv am.| insert KeL&trnixrr, 

9, vi ^ Yivr -" foupn fwyser, If. cdnSppi^tw^ 

wcfi-lcn, p. by. NeilJlff alEeration is necessary. 


p. 229> note 1 k Cp Leak^ 
p. I5p approved by Sclmbar! + 


Kay-Ki^ 4f., would 


Her- 
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SB. li I? TTL5 nttd& Sdmbait p- 77) attfpecl* these words 

of being a glo=*i. 

II. T& q.Trh ttfS ff^pvyYOf piXus Jynaii&a Ha^hiS tiptfirivat We shoold 
probably read with Schuksrt pp, 6a ^ ^rS'™ 

^miOda (irl H«ir&f 

3f, 2 - lir^juaiviEV. Read with 1 J crwcrden p p* 68. 

5. &x*wj\ir irdi™ ^ t^s fqv The MSS. nmi] i+pfonp e> 

ardimcL <?ai rfToin t&* xpqirn&B. Sm ScKubajt + Altih&uipgii* p. 61. 

*0. 3. inAftiwru, AToTu/rsu*™ Kayscr, Z/ j*., iS^Q, p. 39a. 

5. wal dmd p.id.5 mxpTp&ov iroAXruf is to* ftarrEwciXinr to** tXt|y^^ 
t|iXk-uv&yin. Hcrweitkh (p, 6S) would bracket the wonl* *ni <x*t] *udr eexw™ 
and tt tSw ftratav as * gluss- 

41 . 9. &mEvtrr. We should perlLups accept CflUd'i conjecture riwr. as 
Kjiyscr thought fZ / /?. a 1850, p. 390). KftfKF mnspmd ib JA 6 ; a. n. 5. 
The word TccfU* is & favourite of rausattLil* *. Cp. v. 9, 6 ; viL II- 4 ^ iv 11. |t 
a 17. S j a. iS, 5. 

ia -rrwpiiiFii^. **f V' SrihabdJl, JaAr&urkii’ v 22 < I 57 &), p. 39a 

But see Critical Jiote on L ia 3. ( 

K^nXor-£v EusmX^ Katyw conjectured ErihvX* jc^mr M* Aflpoetnf* 

-rifa f p r£ Kur^fZ/ .-J-, 1650, u, 391J* L. Kt»S thought that the 
immes (the mmintainj and KtinW should be fcpelt Ksn-^Tui* arid RfinAuF 

j Arisen Hfirf Aguiw^ff dtarA p, loo, iu 4 r 66 it 11 e compared M t. 

E.QT\-\(uaw in KuEioca (Stephan(4a B>‘^ h J.r. K^Aaier), 

13. 4. it tfpvLf. Hcrwerdrtt (p(?) would cancel these words ns a gloss. 

5, ¥i iKupieCa. llciwerrlen fp. raj would cancel k Rightly, 

6 . An« p h> <ri y Uwt v*| 4 Tji. Si irt^ip-v IXiRUTOftfcl* >**1 

diTOrTti+ayev adAi flfles. The bitter sentence is nn 4 Greek, Various cmeFida- 
1 iotis of tile Hnes have been suggtisted. Kaystr jirop'^d:— 

Atjm fib 1 t t divrTEif.jc nyii^t Atjl? ff 4 

T ri\t &TjK*n 


MAtudtcMis S.l\ t tiSiT), PP^ 3^ Emperitts suggested I f.ir 

anil FnsrrD^klyiBP !or 1 Of'UirfrM, p. ,>-MHerwerueD 


proposal r— 


rj|! y" ^nn?K PO^I^f. ATpW 
t >; fi^riTTa^tw fal FnffTB^i’ywF wdXi 


/,c, 1 Dc meter stopped you if cm pashcrifl-gn nod DcmeEcr omde herdsmen of you 
again after jml had IpMI ^nt to Wiki ifie ears nud to Mi oikes r {Af»emoijfw r 
N.S, t 14 (iSSdh p. 45), OF these emendations HerWfifdeoV is the best; it has 
I lie merit of resiurins currect Greek. r 

7, ywrtf, jwXiirrcL ftmfflK. The MSS, read ■yt^rnlt. It is necessary to icbiI 
either fuiXiram or Y f:pri1 ^^ ^i^urra, ^■ 3 volf> UifTf^iw. The IniEer 

racing Ehe advantage of exr*lqining better lldW the present reading of the 
MSS. arose, for $*rt* would easily drop out between and Purrrpw. Rue 

if we adopt Odl reading, WC altlibule JO Pnusainas the very ohmoua duooclc^iCTiJ 
hlatickr of reckoning iwu ^enefalions between Hkro and Onatns, Eekker, 
SW, and Dinrlnrf read yrFru pd^ara ftfTT^OF. H. v + Brunn, folloWttig K- O. 
^r^lHef, decidedly prtferresl 7ryEcur udXurm SihfIp (v. Bnmn p -GtM£ 4 . it 

grit*k T AiMKit*W, l, pp. SS , . . _ , ___ . t 

11 wTtoBeiiTiiMtW* We should Perfrap* insert rlw hef<M 4 

v&pm, as irHjrii ^pSi (Fn*C p. 

43. x wr "Ap»ttt&uiv fivupu- Ekivipor. Av lilEzig obserres -1 It, ^.1 p a 
noan/the subject of the prec<Mljnp inhtulivc has dropped out. bhijuld 

we insert d^Jja or AuBynmp afl«l r Apid^*tiF i? 

V^m rt dvww ^vpcs- Kayser (Z / 4 t ISjo, p. 3911 t° 

insert B/imJm after rlyoi, icfetttng to DLonyiLU* flalic., Awttpui. aVw-+ h : 
Plutarch, Oiemt- E*rn rt 5^ The former WrilcT says that Evnnder’t wtiKT was a 
niibve Arcadian nymph named Themk, the lattfif mentions thni accardiUff to some 

the name nf Erand er * mother was Themisv 

6. eat TWf. Tt eid is here su [^rducnls, Dindnrf hrackels H. Ktugd po- 
posol to omit It 7 (iSuih p, 4 s ?h 
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44- z. Kkbvts tn Kriigci proposal to amll fn T thinking it hod arken by 
ilitiMjsfapby irflHk the following JaArhii^ht, 7 [iStii), 

4 - a tSiebdis and Keyset \Z f* A ± 1S5G4 p. 391 p Tightly observe 

1 hut U would be more in harmony with I 1 a nsamas *5 usage to mini these words, 

45, z, n^Lvtii tctv £v, -Msftws <*'i > G* Eerwerden, p r £& 

5. Jutt^. Read tr*ir with W. G. Gaik, p T G, Trcu, in 

■/- iWifAdiyAjf. /ju/ufaTi it: Ai&en H h * i SS1 J r p. 393, not e 1 ; W. 
Iiurpfdd, iS. £ (i&ftj). p. aS3_ Dorpfdd compares f p to. ip iitr^xaat, Si **d 
^rrA* -toD ud.cii The words ftcrta and itrbt seem to be often confused 3 h the 

M.SS. CfL SW on tuL 5. 6 ; and Critical H o to no v< 15, 4, 

46 , 3^ t$v; Ilcprrav. Dindnrf would piefcr rbv IltpvZir { Fraef, JX XX. )i Cp, 
Critical Note on v. 6. j. 

5_ t^v F^sCpiTpev'. rAp/rpnF Jkhahart, Jfrffintffl jVjjw t p. 591, 

47 , 2, Atipp This is a conjecture of Com-cs's for aL-rfd, The conjecture Wat 
approved by Kayser, Z f, jL t iSjo^ p. J91* 

5. TS TOV "EpVJMtTM Itpdv, to Pro fpl-pfl If pi* Kayicr, L Cm 

fr. t^t qvtt|v, This cannot be right. Knyser, Lc. M approved iA Spa^efl 
conjcciurc Trynmi. 

of>|iaTO^. fcjQfrarjK Lcbeck, Agioepkantui, p. ayy, note (it}. 

48, 2. is Ttjr inn k*\ irumxeEi ruwvn iFnd^odi ^4ln|. 

These wmds hate the appeiraocc of being interpolated. The present participle 
fl particularly strange. 

7, A^n* w y^ VIMri - AC^ypp h n conjecture of VnlckenaeFs for aMp+ It is 
acceded by Dhaiiorf ami approved liy Camus, Fs&J i r| i, p, 2J2j tide 
i'ktk£?t|l-o.l lTerwcnien< p, G$ P conjectured fafrtou. 

49, I. ilfl Tw* fpyu*v. Read iwl toT t tfryoi r with Hltrtg (IF, p, 7 b Who 

compares- vik 4. 5 j til £. 4 ; Til* (4+ a. 

7. Read lucrih^poLt^ a conjecture of Syihurg^ accepted by 

Dihdnrfr n 

&0-. 7. pwiimjs:. llmrcrden E pp. 6S comparing Lucian, Z?rW. 

jl/tfrf r| K, I. 


fll. ] r k-qI ™f ELXiflTMy t -4 ft.iTiSpT 0 flirav Tp^r^iXCovs r, r. k ai t^p- PJ Xl.-tlji' 
mTfiSara ten* n rpw^dl^i'r J. C- SllLituM, II (iSjfijp p. 479 . be^iuncin 

pr^puaeil fti icl-iln tv Jei its place, bat to place tt1x 7 fli 1 T.r.ieiXi -iji It4/np after 

mfioXrr /x T1 r \-mrerrr^iTflv \ QffaeiiftmtJ . p. 291. 

?- tr^inn Tt t|. Rr-.nl ^".ruiVrFJ *:gu, willl MndvLg, .-{ttVfrixrjj, ] L p, 

B 3 . e . ffcy M^Supt, Mo?-L of the NISS, leasl tcv n-,uor top MjAwi Read to*’ 
■p-pkr^- TiVr 31 with Setmnnn ( Qiiw-tiwufi, pp 4 y -. |, who 

compares ill g. 1 ?; iLi. 15 . 3 ; vSL [j. ft; x. 39 5 ; and espednlly v. 5 . j ■ rL 5 . 
6 ; viiL 34 . j. 

i^nirentTin IV, ri 1 ,, p, 5, apprCTed by >chnbiLrt i Efa&rijftt'i 

fiukr$tii-Atr, c2 1{iSyfi), p. 396. 

53 p. rrrl ird^rav k^DiPTL Kny.r j l.^r, / .-^, p iS^ga. p P 391) pj-.ipi-^l 
iMrc-n fSi?*EP aftiit these words. But we nbonld tathup eapect ike ]^niciple 
f ftTTR r- 


rt. irputM, RenrS rp^ngr, proposed by Hylhupg eml accepted by Eb-kker. 
Syllnjrg pl:>u BUggested rpjrrgv , which k aceepfed by Siebflhs nod S\V. 1 Jiodorf 
retaini T^rrpr r 

in. ifCjLpycus-pifcrrtb it ,■ rFfpTfla^/Jnrir t*r. Kay^r. Z.f A. y 1^50, 

p r 1? ] . Bui lead rashet *f«ip7*T*!iri|j' iv ttr/jikt) wilh lliuLg, Jv. Jt rr p, j t 
comparing L 44. 5. 

Ei, omSious rani, irrk iFrmSLoUf Hr'rwerden, p, 67, 

Stm yfltfhi. rBdt! ifl ReonjeeLme tif Siebclis^ accepted by Ibkku, SW T md 
r>irn11 =tF. for the reading XVlhi i^r'AXror. Sylburg ennjcclUFcd ^r F 

far ' W-w. His oonjecluje was approe^l by Leake 4 AfQr£n r I, p, ri 2 ? note C, 
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l * Mm dwMTfyw*, Ttie sense seems to f<*|nire ibat we sbottld insul 
ftlto* before da-oirfjw, as Hitiig proposed \W. 8 ., p. 2lJ. I faa«c tienslaieJ 

QttCVfJingljf. 

This b a conjecture of Bekfcer% accepted by Dmduff am| append 
by SW, for ratotirw. Kaysar defended the MS reading by comparing LL 20. I ** 

»y fuiuiVv (Z/ A., 1850, p. 391). _. . . 

o[ frrxavm A drange expression, «t 4 uwlcL expect w. tA 

l#Xata yf^pyw^-Et. SiebeLb proposetf uZ franra y rwpywm Tl 

k £irl ‘ Y ixiAf, We should |ieobafa1j read eiri ‘Ttaw* wilh L&AgPc, approved 
hy Karacf, 

7, 4s tp^ d™«K^i|ai|wt twf inAi-F ^ieay. Kay&cr, /.i-. p |(ftipo«d to 

insert iKfl&rrvs afier A raur dyrpitffc Some such puliripfo seems watt Col ££f<V 
0h™ wottld perhaps be bate*. 

Aa" iQi piv y*. AmeautMr+oi H-™ ¥&p Sylburg, ipproteti hy kayser, 

r 1 ? j! aflkfffrrt fit jihr 'AirrwiMras leeHEnp, 4 m -ravrn **fc£B«y 
*rf™ fin 'Ajcmiiu-WL Tne asyndeton I* intolerable. Most af the MSS. r®l 
flt 5 fcf fvtr- w* should probably read ^j»at wilh Bridie?* for d- 

Eekktt's ranjcctilrti !■=■ accepted by SW and Dindcrf, and approved by Hitiig, 
If r . h\ t pp. IS ftee mann fnQpUttd to read Kfifnpr, f«i Jir 2 tulVtt jmM&if 
t-J ^ pUinhig L he cA of the Mto be. s Tnnqpnnl correction of the reading 

ie 1 nfc t which, ap^wars in a good many ?ithS for kikttjt H^uad^iRrip pp- S 
tv tp Trip,^. llurwerderi (p> would caned the* words as a gloss. 

4 *3roy Aro-ffav, v&rar may be a gloss on 

[a & Kituf^v t& Spot Abit Upav KifeipBrvffly forty]. ThftK ^v-rda are 

perhaps a gloss; certainly ibey are not in ttH* right place here- They are 
bracketed by £W and Dtndort as well as by Schhb&L Kay^er propel fZ /-d- r 
1S50 p 392) to transpose (bem before K^don 3 -# fbP Ki^upwoi s'.t+X# 

S- ^ t&j'tbi't is a conjecture t?F SW, accepted by 

Dbdorf. Hul rorWi Caa liardly be made lo refer Lo the remote r#*, especially 
alter the snsarpnsitfon r <f j?w>uk. The MSS* read toi'ti'i , n*h*JF t or rounir. 
Kayscr ucn^ right Ln aeeeptinff Tavrar and tderring it to the imiigt uf a grid, the 
ruentiun of which has dropped uut. See Itf + F, 5 |iS47’|, 

n. 336; £, /- -J-i iSjDi pr In the translntfon I Iul*G aecotdingly indicated 

^t gap. From a comparison of riularch, Aristides, 21, Kay^t lUggestcii lhat 
the inisang gniii might be Sublcmiftertn Hennas. , 

fl. A tfvKrAitflLV Riptmv™. KeHil daBH^ipTnii, with Hjtzrg, I*. .fl,, 

p, 21) (where #wrcXi^ i* the nominative, referring to 

*J. E+pnyC&wn^ litv We should pcrhfLp^ accapi Oavttrs enn- 

jccttira l^wjcWiois' mr &rvua fcjw'F^r, a^prtsvtd by LwbcCh and t?y Knjsefp. Z- f* 
J .. it 392 , Cti. Flnmn*, jf«tf«jfiar t 11. , r _ 

4_ 2 r 'Owia-fo &S fc ASp«mm kwI 'Ap-yiwr. Tht fnssage is corrupt in the 
MSS Kahn Facias, and SecItcIiS lead 'Ora ni instead of 'Omria* and thot reading 
is defended by Kuvser. Itekkct, 5 W d and Dtpdarf lend ' 0 ™k The linmn 
'ASpdoTBL- is ft conjodurc made mifopendentiy l\y Kxpm and DindOlt See 
frktirrhtkft Nmtum 3 N.F, % (1&47X FT- *VA Z f* ^ 50 , p. 3 1 ? 2 : 

I inJnrf, fiprlr llitai^p #3Mn^r/A*Abfci*r, 34 (iSS&b 

7. f6i no! The itnJ til not in the MSS. Kiyitf proposed ^3 for {Z f- 
jSso h fu#a>, 
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& X£@ukp K«| 9 i]pJ!Mi' r %&m ir/pL riJ Kayser, Z./ tBjDj, p. 393. 

9. kis-td. t i[r TLpdptttv *&ij h A[ufd&Fsa f<m Ts-g-i^q-rfidi! 64 fa 

Kcnvcis icftl k t 4 v S^paJOt 0i|£Upi^ r Hit first of these L-entenccs b not 
^twL al aTE, K»ywr proposed 4 * to [*X iai ri) rip np&pUtr tb\? Au#te™ frij 

^DiTjp’fij.rT MmrtUfer t'.X^H *X n & r - r,x_ |Z. /; ri. s r§4fi r PL 506 f ti/., I&50, pu 393)^ 

HHrig proposed 10 alter tari 3f into *fd ri 6„ baring the res! ai it stands (Iri j 5\ + 
p. 39^ But this *i\] hardly hK 

i ], n 'Ap^pevnS, <srrpfiLi-i|YHif. Two MSS. [VhLa) read 9t erpartfikt ijr 

for tfrpcirTpyL’y, With the appro* Efty***, Z. / ri-. lB|&jp. 393. 

5. j T ti Si fend ni troTupaj tu -rrapa tbs Etorvids * * rdf BtAs 

dvi^p^ciutrtv. Kayier prppih^tf t*A flj E-pdXiiirrn: rd f* 3.‘>np IIoTTtWP frru* XHp& rdl 

Jlitrv^E rotfritt ^pidftx'tfjp {tfAWw. J/Vti., N,F- 5 (13.47), p- 353 I- Afterwards* 
instead at &iQ* r^d T be proposed Lo redd Jjimp (or wr kbJ} (Z / j£ t 1850, 
P* m)- . 

fa AfrGtfrg. dJcJuFtii, or itFuJaff^rax T*»i.tf<;k p Aghnrfi/tXBit£i t pp, S2Q 
ijxw^V 4m * V ^afL^^Ved-ftiL CWei. tpairlr (sr n $a*7]rai E. 0. MidJtr, 

On&}mtuPj*+ p. 55, note 2 r l lutve imralaled UCCurdit^ly. 

3. fa Se^ iripifloXo? rip ohav. After iiar h ]1 the MSS. except La read rr. 

Read with Emperhis (CJe«jiO£i r p, 344} ir t^s tftw wipiflM* n *. r; X. Sec- 
maim xainly defends tbt reading , t f sbe MSS, up. 3a rf.J, 

j*^Ti w«lv. Kaj 3 er comectnr^d H\r t* stxif (Z./ vL, 1830, p. 393), 

4, p-fVGViTV 3 ta^rin:rfc I lerw t"[dt.T„ ft- 

*{ WVT#V. Tip ^Lrrdnjr ^Isulvig, di>frWl, I + b, 7C4 0 ^ 11 , The SHOT COH. 

jecEuie bad thwn made tw Daw, wJw foBowrnJ a hrM of KdEin* (' Suspifa* in 
4 £ iatm ^t-Tartp "Jl Vaiektnaer conjectured t> f'tr^dnjF, K.iy^c proposed to 
ityert rV before t£ (Z. / ^., r^ 3 Q p p, 393k Tht [cat oknoot be 

fight aa it stands. 

IC. 1. I^Etws £4 Read toapat ^4 as Kuhn dm| (IK S. r p. 13) 

propcrt^L 

2. Tirptjytmj. Rtnd with Eekkcr, SW T and DinilorC It Eels the 

authority of PcA& aivl spin*refill^ Va, Cp, t. Wilainnwiti - MiHiSJendorfi, in 

lltrmci. 26 ([Spij, p, T07, note r. 

1L I- fldXny' i[X^at^ fliXa/w* ^ ifJiifarc Knysrr, A'4«W^^ Msutum % 
N.F. 5 (1847b p, Jfe HcrWerdtii fpp. 69 I apprurcs of 33ermflUo T » cuiroctioo 
0d\fl,iuk tl rX/fam [ hit-nr translated accordingty. 

" Ay^d-rust. 'A^Ithh Ltrbcdi, referring to Ml. Anchiaia in Arcadia (Fans. 
triiL ii 3 h ’ Ay^iwt Si irWLb, referring to the Doeoimn place men¬ 

tioned by Strabo {jm, p, 406k rs to which see Commentary qn is, 33, y, Kayser 
thought dial was a corruption uf one of the str^k epithets of Greek 

poetry* such as or iprlfra ( A'hiiti. M(£ r PJ N. V, 5 (fS47? r p 36a]. He 

rany be rig ht. 

2. TnvTo-Yptufirprtu, The MSS. have tcltc# (not tultb). Kuhn pinpL-^ed 

to tead m^j^paL for yptL^Ffu, retaining roStw, which he referred to ihr jireeetii dg 
A^i^Erpi'^iw. The conjecture Won npproced by Kam, MA*iu* Mui., N.F. 5 11 ft+yk 

35^ 

3. ^b<[iFrs B Rfi-i^ponpa 1 | 3 f| -nj a^iXpaTO^ e^^net ikui.' 3 ^fla-r i p(w (omitting 

tA liyiiX^inrn:) KaysOTj in AfAtffe h.F* 5 ( 1 ^ 4 ?)* 356; t^jo, 

P> JIM- 

frfoieh™^ yip, Madvig would omit yd,a 1. p. 7071, wmnglT* 1 

ihtnK 

6. iteXp^rov erri XiBau tvwov tow tlfVTiX^nv. Th» 4> of course corrupt. 
The stttipleSl emmidarioo is in read - T &t-i with Syjbufg, and to Irnnspos*: 

and Tfrn, a_i Fsdus propweii, TbU h the reading of SkMIj ami Dindorf, and in 
Inc Cnmilftjiun I hate, with ffltM heslLition, foltowal it The expesdem 4 r\ 
riVoti occurs In S3 of this chapter; cp. wiiL ji + | T Kuhn conjectural w 
TJUmt rob UtPT^k W u Xayscr pfopHdl K&mr*ui \tfitiTaplnt riji Utm\^n. com- 
paring v. 4 _& (A-fcfnt . 1 /hjl, N r F- 5 (1S47), pp, 356 i/ r j r L. Urlkha protosetj tn 
read *cXiur.jd' r retaining the test itf Ihe tentenetj aa it itands (iShM p, 73 p " ) ■ 
but thia would ncn mend mailer* much. 

Li i. far\ &wK{i* v , Sylbufg prurpe^ed in B^t^y nr M faa*hrv r X^akki-nat-f 
suggested AiA which is par Led by AmUodonn (hi 4. t} find thu bdod. 

tra I fooicr [ /t ijr 4 P 4 )^ of Wham, telling the earn* tfory as Tatisiiniaa, u K s he 
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expression cub i&iWurr, It U also rap ported by the unde given It* Cadmus* as 
reported by the SuhdL Euripidcs h T&iKTr., 63E ; for in ft Csdmias k liiLlcitin tn go 
yj]ir tv v&ryt'fir e ni lint no change h needed. Cwuneoiiin^ 

4, duSmn-oif ji&XiiraL KaRpar. ^rXijrkiF Bi Aiflumm «_T.k. Kayser 

propositi to rewrite this. passage as fallows : jceuVutell Ed fjuac W rftfripr 

ftm mj JjLDrui7C.u JL'jii\uil K'aJ raiVu 'Ofaa-Cjin^STpi it^b^tW DT &’ HiVcL 1 

H> KAZpai Sri ill HOif trl ,V»J M N-F- 5 pp- *47 V -: Z f 

iSjO, [X 394.lt That ibis is subUatil% right is strongly suggested by the rending 
which some good MSS* fVliPcKaj bare instead of jkiflfr* If Knyvo 
U right, the wooden ima^e wbith Ml from heaven was namt>' DionyS^i* simply 
{n,«L D inn vans Cadmus), and tiUAf it wore two Emice^ one of Dtonysiu by c tnasi- 
ntedes, a Theban* and one of Cadmus by the sons of Pnuntckt- V r Bom El approved 
of the reading KiJ^w burf£&di of (.GkrrA. d. gri &£L A urn flirt I* p. 3-9^ )■ 

KayseFs emendation of the passage ts cmnbfttetl by Setmtwt, MikaiAgir; 

pp &j—/Qi 

iwnfT)trf St* GXffu £rre tqv Xak*™, r\Tjprt riA tbD soXmtf y tint 

Gmjk. See the preceding note- Bnt 5i h tfXps- U right, Cp. in, *7- G 
■riiL ^1, 1; x. g. 1 : 1 &, .2 tftd udoirr. vni. 31, S and 4b. 5 3 m ntfrrfj, _ 

13 , I. rifuit - teal w* Ijfc] ^v r aifrk- mi 

[ n mil ling Ar *hleb ij found only in LiO TyrwhiEk in Dawes's JfirrilfatU* Cn'tiia, 
ed. Kidd, and ed., p, Ait, 

X. i|bpni. fflm Forsmip approved hy Kayseir t Z» / .-f-, 1*50, p. 494, 

Bat Hitog 1 1 F, /»,. p, 17? defend* ifipr* by comparing f*. 4, 4 *£^- twm, 

and iv. S, 9 tiulrTf-i?,^- 

6. Knl E^pIyyeXos. irai Voidienatr, p. a very pbuialjle 


*. IV * 9 , 

: adopted it in 


ConjeCllltc . 4 , , , 

7, BaKXuX®n?. Ivsthti proposed Dp&%vXMJ^r, A Ikeotanin namei] 
B^oyiAlTp Li mEQtioned I) IVK Luus (rrin. 4^ cd- I>ind<irf) and Livy fuxUL 
Cp, Dtndflf^ f^aef. pp, il , , 

14, z, jt? t^vJ. TTJl^e words are certainly ifrroisg- Kayser wnuld cafiGei Ibcm 
/ A., iSjO, 31. 394), I3nt it is better: with Mitng to alter ibcm ItlEu ^ rg 

I Aifrip; p. IJ). _ 

t. wovTpwjv, i^j'puir I UrwerdeDj fi- ° 9 - 

li P i. q[ patiimlpx^L After these wodk Ilerweidcn (p. 69i would insert 0L 
5, Tail Opx^O'^t n/rtiLi r tipx e P r|jj£iIF beemann. Qttawtj 4 «rX pp- 47 ^ 

woaSd perha^ be E«it(ei to read 35 Sylbm^ jVt 

tfvenEs the dative IS aSlWiHt certainly w mug. 

4. ffn-ypTfs 1 , qrFrrr^Vfin SjTengeb Ardyaji IfitriK, IF A, 
tapengel's emeildflLion ii the best (bat ha been prnposed B T ItflTe 1 
the translation, 

£ Rf, Kayser proposed 5^ for 51 (Z. /- A rf iSjQ, p. I 

ihoutd piefer tv mutt the words A^a^rt'of 

15. 6. dvflLyviva^ ^aeriv. fwrir k a correctimi of SU tor tf^irui. M «re 
prohibly Kayser H fight in suppling that rajtfinw b35 dropped out before 

: be- rumpaies viiL jI. 5 l&W f op. 354 -’fz^ p __ * 

It. 3. nXriCTLav SI 1 A|MfaiTpvuvw &vu mydXjsATCL li^iva IkfYat'ff'tv 
■Irt-tuXflJLV ZMtn-np{a5_ The Lest Menu defectivt Kayser proposed to supply il 
tbu&: Si ^An^trptfuw n#aflc'n-ar^ dy<LWm \i(ya '-A ’ XfyBurfu 

Ad^Fiftl friiATpra# i^gffTT^ibtp ( J\kliti 4 J/mj. p N* t * ^ (1^47^ PP 1 55^ ■ r, ?'-l L 
4. pWiiuiTi * *, TifiDfHivrtV, Oni: MS. (Vb)nippu« the gap with «f-dV5^L- 
t. C, Schmitt suggested tbnt the right ward might lie cnwrdiriiiin \ PhiUmgi^ r, 11 
LlS§b) p p 477). i would soggesi TfpLTufJvrce, wbiii might easily have dropped OUl 
before TEtawifev. _. _ _ . _ 

g r AiXyojfcCMU. K*y*er p in Ekfin* >- F- S l lS 4")< 3*+ 

Tbiri cbsngr would be the reverse of Ml Lm prove men L r 

wapa kiv. a-api *** ? Tlib ewendatinn scents necessary ; I hnyu Ifflt- 

Litcd ftcemdingly. , _ __, _ 

vwiidlnffLV frrii tt». This of COUTse makes &OIMHI»e- Kayser proposed to 
mid axj:i TiffeploF taiWm rr^ 'Arrvrryr tpaitlJ fan* r.r.X. 

_l/wr M N-t 7 . 5 (1^47^ pp- 3&4'J?-)- , 

7. pf|^ iXXtfi dp^iw>fvoL A en,ifresponding clause: beginning; With ^ 

t to have dropped otlL Itefore thu^c WOTrli 
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IS. 1, iUtXifm* tmv 'ARpLarm. fj. hn - a tkAtpbw rh* which is adopted by 
H-W and DLlnlorF, and approved by Kayscr. Z, f. A. t i^S, p. $o>x But LLlh 
wUflcaiEno cjF l 3 jc wards would here* J think, be wrong, If Lhe accusative be 
accepted, We should expect t&# 'A dfide-fm- 

"AHiuipdip, Read 'Ajupinp&ni, SylbuXgi conjecture, approved by Kayser P 
zj: 4*1 iSjo, p. 395, 

19, 3 . t^s. Em perks, Ofantite, p. 344, 

SS0-. 5, *pjk t °-& au Hervcrdefl, y. 70. 

31. i. fit I Eiav el TpfrwroL After these words we ahouhi pohaps 

Ensert twhpVijf, 

3- ly luwrr^ frumps Hitrig^ H ‘1 ^ P , p. 222. Perhaps* rigidly. 

at lie IIwiiW. Knigcr would emit th*£e Wards [ftekken's fafoiudbr. 7 

4 - frjpkv 3 ^ Tfr Krn^fou X4yu itT.X, Knystr would read dipfar A# 
hrj^ifly \6yui r -np h liter, fi jiflffixipa M ™ droi^, lVtA , EJ^i§™ 
dpff 1 LKi^ni j, jvflP li+pvtiai, \t%ex&ai el iwifle.Lijxi n}r Hypi* (Z. / ijS^o, p. 395). 

6. rd ftiiph^ Maddd would omit these words as a gloss od *1 dirwIBtr 
[A&vrix/'h, r, p. &!). Sat they ore lightly defended by Ilitrig (Jf r , J,, pp. 17 *7. ] 
as lq harmony with PausnniiLS's usagu. HerWfcnlcE* in proper inj+ (p. 57J to alter 
ei host of similar passages in Rausaniai, J> correcting; ransantas 

wfl&e^i, SuJn. Most or alJ of lb* MSS. read & tfn for Mtil SW were protn 
ably_ right In proposing to read j'Shueu,. TiffowM Jt iSrc (cp L -Schubart, JA-/W- 
p. aS]_ The conjecture k appro red by Hilzig T p_ 7, 

33 l l. Tirt rdx**% t 6 rchfyt Kays^r, Z / .A,' iSjo, p, 395, 

6. tq ’Hitdg I, If". if.,p 7,1 wcmld inscri £v bL-idre thcM? words. 
Perhaps rightly. 

7. iwiV ni^f urticLi, ml raM Fiat f-terwerden, p. 70, 1 have translated 
accordingly. 

13. 5. BiAWKT^vmt Aurrr^Traj or BLrufrrinb-Twt Kisj^er^ 2 L / + 4 +T r S50, p. 

7. Xl|l^v. This is a certain correction of 1 L K. Uiriditss for ij Rrijcn 

wjrcf Twji.'Ai{n J yu l 1. p. 23Jh A Bttnriaj conection is made by Bahtaye in iii. 2J, 

2, The wcifi,U ^, 14 ^ Emil were easily confused hy the Copyists. In v. 14 7 

^ a correction of the pending oF the MSS. 

2 A ^ 'QXyMwvY 'OXjLfrmr Kayseir Z./.J. t 1830 , p. 396 . 

4 > wAvTa Jtw ™ 4 Xetil ed>nt -rd «fr xijp ^E.\j-ce ? 

M a, fartuiflw. ?Ft»a VaJckcrurcTp tppurml by Hilrig. Ffcfoiim't Jakv- 

M Aer t 35 fil!s$9} P p, 325. 

wmtt Irt Iwutxclf Herwenkn |p yu) would lead waiBl^ feyr 

But r^K 31^2 yd.\a r-jrJr f\ag>i>t wm 5 i Sc&GiVa. 

4. ri\v efihv (lift twv ttwXmv. Hitrig Wotild insert i-^r before ilH n> ri-Xu^ 

(JF, R tl . p. sa). 

ftriXGfi* ^ rejls TiXHrMr^ 1-m, Herwciden fn, yo) wonld irtsert iiiWi 
bewe Tuir Tf\fj^ufLF, 


J- XFTW'flcu ff4£qiftnp ^ rais e£cX-^ovs, «.e. A Kayse r thounhl that 

a portlCJ-pk bke A%mr was wanted (Z /. ^. d p, 396). ^701.™ would 

improve itu? sentenec, anr| might easily have dropped out afitfr 43 ±Xo^t, 

^WoUffW t* ml airr^ dTnaXiiv, Read MAtirtri r E aiJrtv ffni dn^rb 
with JnMrt, p, 37. SW mad e the same conjee! u it, 

frrait^, * ■ * Fadai Mcjretarud thilt the blank ihr.uld be rajmiied by 
l« name of a Boeotka scutploj- mentioned by Pausanias, vi. 14 ij’ 
**c» ha»e dropped ant on account of the followw OzQr> Cl l 

v. Bnmn, (kffi #/ ^f/A. | + p, 297. ^ 

27 . 1 . AvSpt fi M^h VaJckcnaei fp, 325) popr»eti to insert AM* after 
tlteiMr words. Tlie missmg wewd may pethaps have been dpt*^***. Cp. vb. 

3 > 7 - 


, ^f? * !]*gL. Hibiij, AjrVny, p, r 3 . Sdratart mads (he 

same correctran in SW f yuL a r p. M m, Joseph Rluin proposed to read W*r it 
referring to rii 3. 7 Mu^am. ?CT. 21 itSfa). 

[»p, 350 jy.). Some Correction is necessary. The former h the simpler. 

3 §* T- wu _ tiratfnui, tatd ww&ir MctlTig, Arfvernuia t i. V 707. ta# + 
tirtiroi’i ts certainly incaningtesjL * t 
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4. J. C. S^mht, PAzfrkgw f, ll (18565. p. 479 - 

n^H^TW^ Rriad j uf 7 Tn J ;cpdj'PLircu *ith Mi^TO* Jifarjiiriili I. f*. W. 

$ tI "^XXTWijK^ir^ R±'J.[J «Hi 'EXXip'UEnD With T^ys^I* 1 S 5 ' D V P' 

396, ’ Kor the fenitrrc cp. vttL rj. S *tuS»)» t^irrm AumWoi-Li- e 4 ** 

yft ■ q uiv Awdweuu. el idr A11?[rrcu Bekhet. and Tlinduefr the 

conjecture » Sillig's. If 1 his rending be adopted. PiusanUs says thn the pwtP 
,'.f Apollo nor] Hermes righting for the tpe was by Lroppas, and that tie rtUi» 
t ,f Dionysus was by Myron, If we retain a pA- Itbe reading M the MMs.l, 
)'. n:inn : ilftei cot name [be sculptor of the group of Apollo end HafttS,.but 
nicotians- twu images of Dionysus, unc by Lysippus, the oilier by Myron, N™ 
as he speaks of thl image of Dkmyius by Myron as ‘ the standing one (t 4 *Nr)> 
it wool! Settn that be intended to distinguish it from a scale I icnage of llionysn.-, 
and this sealed image will be the one by Lysippus. It IS better, therefore, to 
adhere to the fending of the MSS* __ , . 

3. twriAt At&wt The MSS- rtttf nWis» t not TtWw*ff<- Mating promsed to 
read Straw and insert iou or Vrfu before it MiA*rtJ»rW, I. pp. 7«? <?■#• Bill lb* 
wds TiaiM drfwt have the appearance of being a gloss inserted by a senbe * bo 
did not understand the expression Twurdt-—„ 
i e(Kurds wmiuiTuv. Read ienr^inir jujwtft*rs*ir with Herwertlen, fj. ^yo, 
ia &’ niroi Msdvig thought that the sense recurred ur aiTau- 

urri^-ei MiArr-J-art j, I. f< JoS). But be was wrong. See S J, 

31 2. tXAut- IUe& Merwenien, p, 7 ^ _ , 

6l -rp MoAwepi^ Bead f» ry Matautpff with Hitrifi. Btitmgt, p. H, «Dd 

Herwerdem p^ya -(JUjwif with Leake, A’ortktm Gmt. i. p- 40 ®. ™ttl 
cntnllarinp Ifeiod. Tb** C. Lake’s emendation » rectal by Ulncbs. 
Adltnltrm /arrr*n*fnr, 3, p. 93, mile 43, but accepted by Italian, Geegr. WW 
(Tr*. w.w r 1. p. ?33. “Oit 3, 

32, itf-ri «W Read ftrrie * wiAir with' KaJSW, t.f. >*$0, ^ 39 *- 
Jk«Xu4v QvSfv. Insert a* before or after with Hiu^s 

p. 14+ wh* camiis-tiis Tiii. 7. I. 

as. 6 - to hi tipev- fv ™t* ' AAaXn nptvais. Hting would insert ri befcne h 

nil 'AMnypm't (ftifrup 1 , P‘ 1 , 

Bl. 2. atrdv. sJttfu iimpenus, Oituimb, p- ^ 344 - 

y, |« ^Bijs Ipyet. #J dyii»a Hayser, Z-f. A., iSSP, p. 39* \ lierwerdeit, 

^ 7 ? proposed either to accept Sylbing’s cntgocMo dofnrf- 

nT n tn to insert wwfar biifore pjt, S iy., - 

Neither change is necessary, rwiiuda* in good l.ireek l" fhc sense of (o ad<^t, 
and b » uwii by raurauins, vlib ay, H fwlach Hiing Would alter into 

^ r . w re>jrir w[th d , lbB MSS. and ell editions ratept 

Sehuliart’s Xrrir it a conjectuie of Sehobarl's, It u sufficiently nAled by 
^ -etSrter- ™i, which iinmediatelj fullow, where n* 

wMft^irwrjs d^rly Tim MSS- fead «l e#pu tpiw *<*&)*?* 

•AW". ndbaHy llitrig isrigW in ihinhing that *£«-*• *gM 
fiA#(ewr‘AV™<1r comparted u. a+ l e«|4<f-^iraseTB nl Xyeoi (Ar/nyi, 

PP 'aB l' ft Aweiiree. These words are eomipt. Kaysoe propoted to read 

\ 1 ,«,rrWi^Trt. He thuucht lhai ihii emenJalirHr wMCftflfimwd by the Ta^ t±ia 
who w^re placed on the hand of this statue dT ApoUo, each e^ied 
a instm men t I PiutareH, I>e ”-.nnca> 14), Sec Kaystr m kiipH, A An.. 

B? ,i!s^ ,,n T'n IS. - Z. f. A., |Sso. I , JOG- liut the statue in .luesnon 
was called Uliut, nui^MusegelVii and carried in its left hand a how, which would 
he unsuitable for Apollo in his character of Moaegetes or l«uiei of , ^ 

See Cun.mentary. J. M- ™ Lent proprarf to read ecrloe for Aarrcue 

{Mn'mrtyrn*, s <i«S3). PI’- 3^ > 

6 . pt iuii Id eiwcnien, P- 7 °-. 

30 . y. ^ewfrrg. it TW*rp HUng, Btitngr, p. T&, 
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1 T j **5?" “S' M -*\W « Sjnkryr 4*™ rErcu 
“5” . ■ -' ^ i lS 5°> P‘ S 1 ?* 1 ' This makes the mint ruction regular. li the 
reatuog in the tut Is reiain*|, we must «uppose l bat AW mill n^ptai are 
genitives by MtmcH.jp fur SWa aniT Tiiuipia. ^ 

an dolin'•lT' Tpllk ' ^ 5,1,1 **> lLT rtv p ' Batnigi, p. aS. This ti ingenious 

3 >. ^ r. 4 \Xa ij. dWi' tj Harwerden, p, 7 t. 

He^ fi rd^a°J^ W * l Jlabah] >’ iflwrt *** »*= ir^nfOnu with 

. * He* ssWji^tjt'Hpm uttidts. AjW 1. P. 

1/7 p D 04 t K 1 

. t 11 ' tmSos. SchlltojC would prefer to Cancel rtrfc 

vciat fvoi. a p. njr,). But the reading of the teat is continued, not onic by 
Z%**T i ?T <r ^‘ ri " 1Jt "' 0 ' 3,i * m * “v'lwl * 1 » by the schoL on A riaUmhan*, 

f; ;J^ sir yip ~ /sfT,r ' *• M ***• «&> 

(tepcate-d by Scniai, t,t. l/nn/iartgv xari yflt rruyuinj. 

: £ * " ‘ Kapavev fit k.t.K Kayier propose! (t> 

arrred tlw Imssnge M fnllows ; rn*fW <» vfr Kdpue, of* 

M^Vrar fiwtllnt ft Wpa? Alim UidUinw sorotrrijsai re nitre irwi 

lurmlJ M<j** trif n<i* ftrrrp or /Saa-'WciVru* llwrMu rpirain. tmsBm iZ. f. 4 
J ?|5 P’ jp 6 ** L T1,Ii »*f he right r it gives the required nm £MUrm is "in the 
Mbit, ami ought not to Lave been altered ly Schubart into «#Wml Empcriui 
SUggeslesi frwm for AflArre [Ofmrula, p, 344). ™ 
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1_ 2_ 'EmimjjiCfiw*. Read ail ihe MSS, except La. The 

form 'Tr(]*nj;J5jdE r instcail of the Hurt —ml Umr^xtSta, occurs both in inscrip¬ 
tions and on coins. See Ruthl, /. G* ^ No,. 331; Robcrtij C7™4 Efi^ra/Ay, 
No. 231 K and p. 347 ; Head, Bfaftrvi p. J&5+ It ts ah® mentioned;, 

ns on aEtcnuitive to ’E*ir*nr tiiiitu, in the EiymaL Afa i prtfm i al\ k BTWV**f r p. 
360. Co. Hitri^, ^. l p. jo, and Critical No te on 13. 4. Tt^ rndit^ 
T-rwiVEMui is also supported by *. k a Antpofe nf 4>uri& fy*%wr s’nr^ rjr 

K^/ufc. x. 30 . 2 & mw T<? rjj Kr^jadi. 

l |. aiTOThrm. ur'raWr Hitrig s ilf. A P p 5. approved by Sdratot in 

j&tJtffow'l MrifrAtn 03 (rS^b ?■ 39 *- Wt should rasher es|^l *kr%*a*Ta* t 

9, ovtc lv ptpaLu. These words are perhaps a glow on HtaXttMHitfa*.. Cp, 
Ksyscr, Z. / , itkjD, p, 3^7, However evs ifaXilrawio may posrituy 

mean F not tiding in a safe roadstead/ 

TO, *A’rt-iiXXi^iL This is a conjecture of 5 W (accepted by Dbdorf) fur the 
>TS. reeling ^TiXXiiiw. Cp. Kayxr, Z.f, A. v 184$, pp. 5ID jf If we retain 
’AxiXWn, the meaning will he that Hie Phocianp sent a statue of Apollo lo 
Delphi a* 4 votive offsanng, Statues «f Apollo were often thus sent as votive 
nlferings lo Delphi- Sec l 9. 5 : 9 7 f 10. 1 ; rl. 1; l> 3 ! 13-^1 15. 2; 15. 
7j 16. 7; iS. 4; i& 7, 

II. dmi&fep. La. dTodferra HhiJg» JWh%rj p L ». The latter 13 

perhaps right, 

i. 3, tf|s aniipPoXTpL Rend rj? rfujiSdXg with Madvdg, A(H'^ r ^nci r K. p- 70&* 
Sec Critical Note on m. 20. 4. 

6. ^av^or. Heruerden, p. 71. 

^□.Xicgilv ^jjwLMrWfwu. Retwccn these woidi Fixlmsilf and J. CL Schmitt 
{Fk^hb^ui, 11 (1856b p- 477) proposed to insert v**pnu F SW would prefer to 
insert A nouil in dbe genitive is certainly wanted. 

innAni^eiifTa, avra-v ^ftfruSijs vwros tffhdi^ir VjJll. tf 4 hu 5 idl Vb. La, 

We shmihl prohxbjjy f&ml Co, viiL 2 %. 5 ratAa^t T<k?i>' 

lit. 7. J fortXi^iGtfa kulili, Faeiua, and Hiehtlis read 

and it is approved by Uitrig, fiF, B, T p. 21 note. 

3. 2. Afr -Afa *i dXJuLL. Head xXtpy "jtds+ ^yuLcrr^i/ri^ a[ 

4Wiu! with Ciibet r A'tmw Lcifiemft, p. 20l r For the phrase fr (or wt&) 
fiusurifcjx srt wui S, 9 ■ il 14. 4. 

4. 4. Wri^ef. Ijfa^flr VhLb- Tf itdttpit U the ri^hl reading, Pnwmfua* 
[mj-hes that then were only two of ihusfi stones. 

7. ttti&w ki. Leake cofl^eetaftfl (M Cn^ 2. pp. 109 J?.) that rfewL htJ 
Ikcb, krrtp HI that the true rending weidd he Sifar <rrMiz rrr^ raI ffe<pp-f iW^rs 
AavMr 4 Daalis la diitaiil about twenty ssven furlonga, 3 This wuiiht giv* aboisl 
the oonret distance. See CrimmCfltajy. 

10 Tp*vh. Leake (jV. Grtf\ t^ a, p. 104) ermjccturcd HnrpiyrcT, amp—i n f 
Plutarch, Swf^tt l> 

fl, 6. XtowiTp Sfl- These arc coTTupl- Tfrwhilt proposed 

SiP^tr Dawes's M*tfBIatKa Critics t ed. Kidd, 2nd imI. pr 516, This 

may tie rii;li(. X^orJif Vy occurs in ao inscription See Dilteulier^E, $T&f* 
JfU. ^nuU*., Na J?J- 2^ 

H. iirapL^oirtfii. Pindorf, Pnef. p, m. 

^ 1. Twtf Tf (iipviSuv tt/jv dx' avr^r [miftvwf. Hilxig coojrartttrcd 
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(ir^ B ri pp* 31 Sit-) that after JfptfW som* words like T^< BuLyt'Afi* col have 
dropped tHiU lie in. probably right. 

4, -eputrov. We should perhaps read YpiL-n}v T as SW conjectured* 

^ipfpis fJv- Kaiser, Z / pi, 397, 

7 r [Jivira &| £ Kp^noir £vBp4E - x |E P^ Ay ^ T twu ev For nyutrEmva-L read 

i. 7±fTTtJr0lHn with 11 erwerden. in AfttfAWQW, N,S., 14 fiSSfi}., p. 43. Kaper 

peopled to read 5 " Ajtg E^i§™t Arfyn | (Z. / ^, t 

p, 397), The- transitive use of dnifTnVff tt Certainly Umutual. 

7 . 4. &i XiftmiL Corrupt. Boeckh conjedur el Mp*d#«raw, which Is nooquvd 
by SW *tu| Pindorf. It may L?e right, I have irambUcd accordingly. 

6, "JPJbyrty & 1 9&UV yAXtn nal iXfyCw*. "EMtjitjj urYr-nir rifafa -gfl' Aryans 
Aug. Moeinur^ BBphik^ p. 192. 

g. J iynyfli^os iTflrrK? ^ 

9. ko. 1 mrip tj&k A corresponding clause re*ms wanting- Euttmanil 
suggested uii Xeiutfoi mA^. KnVber proposed to insert: i^urar 8 e iiTUirfla^ 
com paring viL 3 flfiwp flrdanurftsl Tr cnJ *-**!> fr TyS'i^ (Z /» ,-f, T 

1850, pp, |gr r?,). 

9. J< "ASas. Read Ayta with Valckenafif, p. Sz5, comparing ML tU 3- 
Hitiig jprom 

id. "ETTLici^iSas. "Eirtei'&I&sr HtrWerd^n, p, ?t. 

It, ^rnnXflur' fyiomupri wiSW, Corrupt* Empcrias {Opwm&i t p. 135} 
pfUfHrtfrl ff-fijr - &v X^ffBLe-i rdV* (jninhsg ip-nn with. the preceding rupai^e-itj ^ 
?li ftfnuju This, is plausible, if dot prolftihle., and I have translated accordingly 
It u approved by Welti (SW P 3, \\ fcV.} and Kawr |Z / A., iSjCl, p, 390 

j, C SckmLu proposed 7dp at av II (iSj^ a 479 ^ 

10 . i. ^vXtvi Miai m ^WAniffT, E- Currius, £ tin m ms lU A hh at uliu n^ft 1 % 
p. 3^, One MS. {Lb) rieuh 'I'Awv*. Hoe f.-'ornmentary. 

ll_ 4. d 0-1 *1 l£ti frriitfi J. C. Sob mitt a TAifo login t II 

(lS|6) T pp. 477 

12. I. SI ftnluXT^rw m * * -rrp^T^pov. E. Glanya ha-r sugjjested 

lhal llie lacuna is to be tilled up with suii 1% A^Ni of AOtne such words 
| B- Sibytiiimrti jKtiLibtti, p, 7 ^ See ComtnetlEary. 

6 , lx«itr p 'ExiiTu*. ^totvrm A'd^w Emt^rtui, Opmm^ [4 345. The same 
emendation was suggested by t. WtlMnowiti Modlaidftrfi^ al I learn from E. 
Mlflsi, D* Sibyilarum InJifAwf, p. 3 note. 

ia AritL Read drifi with Henverden, p, Jrl. (d^ht is the unperl'oei. > 
n EfjrAow. EiteXo* Diod^, I h rntf. p. Xrv. 

13 . i, Afftyray. Road A^mn-ar. See C.uiEiFtHjntary. 

lu^upA lpjloXj(. HeTwercleo^ p, 71, prtKpOKS to insert wuTr d?rfj>vty bdan- 

frf ipphy.-Q. Sumo such wr>rds certninfj- are fieCft^ry 10 orapletc the scclse, 

3, [fXfli^Co-riiv] iXvrptiv, Kruger defends i\*Xprm*, According to htm (he 
dXJ^Ta iXiu-pd arc the Loner husk r Goman S^tne */?Vrhnt I'lmy ealEs &/ui 
/irnififfu iwWitty as opposed to h'j rumitr (the outer iHL'.fc). Pliny r A+ ff„ t iy. 
J5- Sea Kruger, in Ftakthcnt J&krbtf£kir f 7 < iS6t ) ri \\ 4K5. 

4. ’ Em^vTjpiiiLou Read TvajrTT|>d3EC4 with -i^l the ^ISS. carept l ^i_ (SW 
give 'Trfln^iiBws at the resiling of the MSS. But ihfcE seems to bo a raiipdflL) 
iee Critical Note on r. i 

ia KaXrv 9 gii ftTri^METt ipyou, Kh^Afti'Xhi.t ^ ^ HnL'r-r^yif Kayseri 
A r *rr'/i. J/wr. t N-F- 5 1 i^ 47 h p. 349; u iC p Z. / l^So F p. 39S h referriug to 

V. 47. K., KaAXrT^XniT ^ttLf h jLTfi^iii' Seematna, p. Ja. 

It 6. ftirfe -rail MilfE&v, t& ™ Myffoy or rfr rav U 43 »^U|i>d, Prurf. 
p. ariE ll tnighl he cnnugli to onul dri- 

7. frinrc^ls, tf«FT?pt0ei lIcrwenLen, 71, ornnpilrf&g Herodotus h 110; veL 

in, ThU i* ]»erhaps right¬ 
ly, 3, a«XtpriL The M SSu read of which Various emendations 

(m’^BFr-L, \Lvtfd^ftL, etc,) have been pfopo«rl r Kayier prepottd c^-T (A 3 4 ein- 
*r-^J d/flMww t N h. 5 (iS47h p- 365). tterwcnltn rmlher [.refer; Xw#fi 
14 jrSSdh p. 47}. 

tAx® w Hnrwenica would all^r 74^ Into N N r .S- n t4 

(|SSfi) F pp. 4& jrj.}. Bui the change ii needles*, m 7AP ejEpLain* the wruri* im¬ 
mediately preceding {rh oUyLir). The ravages of tht Gauls will [ost only a iliart 
time, for a cham pion will arise who will destroy ihetfL 
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7. In Gr Hermann, Of¥sa£ia w 7, p. J45. 

„n 1T ^ Transit**™, Fpo^irt m irt-l Tpm\miM+ Kisy*er K Z, f. J iB=o s p. 
J 9 * ' TPT * CBrm » certainly CCtfrapL Id truulatug T hare aceonlit^ly omSt«l 

? c ***** prefcbl, insert *x before 

^ . 7T 1 J t ^5°. p- 39S, approved ii>' Hltfig, it . fi„ u as. 

c..“•'‘’f* T «* A n. mimtive |„ the ml. twents to bo hauled. 

.. lolh.11 prated {i&ifa&kpt, p, ioj) lo write (hr passage (bus: Si 

i) pixy TV Jf4J TUI, Tjjufb Tsij frptUfeut (>qpun«L-jr yip W 

TFre tff r *" } "' ,U ? iSifUBl tvn/Uf, it fl(i ptfjcL' irfjffii fiiur t. r,?,, 

T “ * lU 3 ' bD 'f* !V «* defended by Herwwden. bee Crilical Male yn iv, n 6. 

ij. Rea.il Frtdi, as Uwlnit soil SiebcJii conjectured, wiib flitiig's 

approvii ( IV. A p, jj J. J ^ 

if ffft h *** 7 r **i X *W*«r lailBt bfl wrong. Scbnbart (Mitked- 
t§?\Z 651 I’fppnwd (O transpose the words h fiJ» Wore iMbt, joining them 
«Mlh tlM preceding word* fcwT^eim ira rijf A^jp. Tbit is plausible. 

probably r™^* 65 ’ licfwen * cn ^ ?I ) W0U * L * omit this as superfluous, He L> 

^ ^ fl * V »"^Mtnaif Herwetdtn, Mntmisyw, N.S., 14 ' (SSC), 

ticfire lf KuJJlUttt - ®***® proposes (If; A, p, it) to inset rfr 

3. * a ™S0avTtu s* — ;fn Mttw. The sentence is probably an Safer- 
poblion, as schubort remarked {MUtoJatigit, p. «jj). 

4- * <pyiMro^JV[j?. Insert A before rp^owi I Ja I Tcrweftleil, tn 71. 

- J/ ^ ™ rt"™* *»* T«v KAtuv. Thii «um«i be 

p ■ _ J J= '. ’ > !'■_ 3*1 prapoxtl Jrrip t( (Iveym farw Til ^mjmoji ir tu ena 

noT aiW, an emendulutn whieh had been nlrcAdy proposed by SW. But it 

r> n r S f^ eitSty ^ A “ TiVit is wunled with iJi rir KXrtfr. 

t.p. U. IJ. r: x. 36 . 4$ anrl Critical Nute on it, 32. 

30, 4. TOvrmv *y* ri iwieie Mtywpm. Tbi cmnot be right. As SW 
saw the name Of the general has pwlahlp been corrupted tnid Irruiu, and the 
tree reading nwy have run nirmr 'irrieirw Hrynpfib, though the iranernl i 
name otnnot be restored with certainty. 

c. U lvi * i“ ov ™ ,“ L ' ‘ dpyOpiv jjmu at WXiTcvemi. 

proposal to fit) up the blank with the w.irds Smabuu, T\^ k( i ii 

[MeiMtkfirfsfgif! p, JgJ, 

S. San^itopoiB. Alt is toeaningless here. Hitiig (If. fi., a. 33) would 

utter « mtimi pit, mitring the pit after the preceding efrw, lim i uj, .hruilA 

come liCLUth 1 040iPTf>;Li.LLrv(it, not il, 

i ' n * mpia '* *^ 40K ^ U r^"F= a il«i nn ™* 

F*J1> >*'■ B ~ ?. «h luthtly mh.pt. 

. > ?7 -r. T ” raXu™y 1]K«w«-( fievpos 'Ap^, tfr' M jhw JeXarit I'.xiairr 

E ’ ,0 bl ' Din,J “ r - P- note. ttoiUr 

thal^re 11 “ ° Ul ^ iat ^ »«=^ » suppose 

■ VI ' L - ^ 1 ™ TAsripxf^ « irpirw ol 4u«frr rfyn* ^ 

±J'S^w^Ttr Tt7utfltrtlw Xa >' idr - a, p, 39S- This pwliaWy 
» the or the passage, 1 ^ 

JL dTraKTifCiiwnf^ Read HTontTrllifiiFTrir with Hiliifr l H' A' n cl ir.Fri- , V *A 
by hohubort {fiWMw's MrUtJur, 22 (,S 7 6) t P , ^f 1 ' P ‘ Sh *&**** 

i)*TiiivTO. wrrAifTe \ alakeDUer, p. S33, 

4. tuFs £1 ai jure, irahv Offlipfiiv ftpa* IjuUn- * ti irntm ml * Aeweld. 

TS« trmswv.* useof .-irlf.SEria cuu hardly be right. We should probabtv u'ntl 
wn.ar'ffiJi for vriaffur, as Wakefield and Schaefer conjectured. * 

ItsJctJi,* * ^ ”* Cipftw ’ 5 ' lht5e Jl=™*fden (p, 7a would 

3, frmlSw'Bv 61 1™ — iiria^rJmv ri ‘ArdXXw, f, Ad^qus. 

Kruger thought that thtl l^sgraph, wm out 0/ place here, and should lie trans¬ 
posed after u*i tw hptD m f 10 (FUtkHun i Jahrbu.hfr, 7 (jSdfi, pp. 4®, j ? ,J. 
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13, Read *to*Tw wish Hitxig,, W. R rj p, 5 r am] Herwenlen p p. 72. 

It as fepproved by Schufoort. Ffctktiiaft Jakr&u’kcr* 12 ilS?6) P p. 396. 

24■ 5. Kui, Sbfbclis, apparently approved by KajKr t Z/ 13jO r 

p. ffVm Merwerden, iVk^Tif, N. S., 14 (i3E6}, pi 42, 

L5 l^ Bi g^fvn. nuruv, t3^ m'-rot ? 

4 . g Lrpii-s pTriKTTLvn tuv "A^X^v^S. Perhaps we EhduH insert 0 before tov 

'Aw&kMmof. 

35, 2, Kn.1 PfrVS Ti ‘YTYpnp^JVT] Ka\ tiv^prS frrrtif vnVTUV. JTttl PKUf *VT\ 

jrnl d>Dj?rr &ttt dp n.in-R Kay*ef p Z. f. A* T iB^O, p. 39$, Secntaiift 
pmpii6£i 10 in-s*:rl rfai afti'r < Quu/hifi-*&, i\ iji. C. Robert reads £ri! ™Sr 

forrait jrVftCAd of ibmjj ralTn^ omptfisg *, 25, I (C. Robert* Z>tt //jw/CrJTJr <fcr 
AftSMTi p- 2 }l The MSS* iwul 6 roiira **£r**t, esce^A Li p which has i* "ni+r 
wfToir, and V% which hi* A 1 rei 1 * MUferKra 

4_ Wnaffiv ivaffUff^uHL We should e«cpctt Aifeftvtr oremra-iiMur. 
But Dindnrf, Rraef. p, *i*L, d rfmdj the soatta&tfo* by Com paring vi. 1. 7 rim 

fit* IviMi* tL^uiJ-trcrt r£ &iq j. 

J, r^v pxT|v td^t**, Ijf-fcrA -rhr jianEAXi?* tvvtv» (hra 

C Robert, /iWjVrrfr, p. 4. The change is drqAC ferary- Cp- c. 
44, 4 I'nra t*jp rpiArtjr (wijttff Tpdr rhdrlrrt degL J aWi*Ttt ^ i 23. 3 ; tt. J4 5; vifcL 
4lr 9; he 5. 3; and for the. construe don jiuixtr^— iuo.ximLrta^ cp. viih 53. 9 
-riji .{tir^f ftr-/paxfraTO. 

9. iXapryos tvv LiaffTDV. ^cpiv reD Ifiaviov Cobel t Abr-ae Le trtidutier* \i„ 534, 
Tht* is probably rigfaL 

tftiXijinu, Herwaden fp_ 79) would omit this or change it into ft¥\a*rm. 
He prefer* the fanner Coarse. 

26 - 1. t| Bimv jiTrrTjp, These Words are omitted by C. Robert, Ilitrpenh^ p 3. 

EauXeCat iiti 'E^X^vhv, Dindorf, Pracf. p. isiiL, would prefer to insert 
rfr before ir^. 

2 . JWt tfXCnff; ei-r^HuinJi, C- Robert, flsvfcr; £r, p, o„ 

3, H?al 'O&v^irrvs TS tmv 4v&#Bg(C^1 dyipamL. [OfltWfk] En-tcad of 

MiovkCti aevetal MSS. {PcLabAg} resd *al This Li adopted by C. 

Rolfift \/ 7 iitptnjs y p. §) K who Eupposes that some words containing the dcscrip* 
tlon snothec tigure^ perhaps that of Diomcde h have drmped tint after torir. 
This pi not imiirci^blt, and I hare nEcordingfy Eodicaled a bcLtna in the tmnsEa-+ 
don h HerWtfdeil pv^pbaed i‘p. JJ) to read *:eU + 03rwirei>f 5^ or rripf ariv. 

t &5 AuXCfii ^Lrirnis rrl tul-s option rifftTW ivwa ■ W wtran tir Afo,vm 
i|npKavnv. The pa-oa£e is corrupt. Schohart poposed to read rtm 4 * Ai^\Ja 
ifwimi Tlpat nf ?rr^a, r rrc tw k,ndcKi rip A Carr n ^ywraSri (PmeC J>. mv. } 
pp T 72 jy.X This Ls plttuniilc f ami I have Iranslated actondinciy. 
C. Robert puts a foti stop After for*&. and a comirui after And reads, 

ib-ft rpinmi rjiii for iri m-njti (//#*^rtr a p. IO>. 

4 _ ttn 4a*i wuXrprlx SiebeLifi ptfjposed to 

•'•tralce mi Wxiw^ and refef the Verb to NeoptoIeniEts. SW and Dandorf 
hratlcet'A xpAAtfr. lint see C'ptti n^ntary. 

6, ttrti llaXvYViaTBV- ihnuld prokahly ntad I-Ti Tti? Tt n^VrrVTW 

with C. Roltctl, //iH^rnu, p. li The CurrecLiotL is dlte to Bekher. I have 
transbi^d aecordinifly. 

ST. 1 . \Ttip piv tA Jlovttiphiv. Read ltJ tA ‘bni r r-tysinr with VabLa and C. 

Roller*, liiirfr. riij T n, [ 4 . 

a. \&i A Iimtead af cr s^remt MSS fVbMAgLb) rail & Ln 

reads 7 ie tu&firf. AeconRi^y €, Robot reoib 9 At Bci^9 T and supposes that 
ftflcr these words there |i a lAtana Vrhkh he CORfecturaTly mpplies thas i iir fiJr d 
rtJ XW /1 p.hf kl (//isp/vrscr, p r 15). 

**- t- ^ ^ yjn'Hv. rA /v Hitilg, A, p. f t compjsdne x- 

Ti iflf) Tuv tx9At#v owtdi paXXDv ^ Kaysef tiroE>osed 10 insert 

**tt bcfois «i4i and r^i before liei^rji jJ lf 1850, p 399), 

J t oil< bn$av*l* h &wmr *hrtv oEf Tht iv™ fost words serai to 

be eomrpt or mtcq^hlateil, 1 hare omitted them in the traEUEatinn. C. Robert 
■iLm #1 iwo# into O iiamr f Dit Ntijria Afi Pafygnotbi, p P 6 ), Rut the change 
h Oeetlira, since the adverbial phrase It Ls common In Fmttaniaa. Seevi. 

IJ. S ; rtiL 27. 7 ; k. Jt + $; 1. 17. S; i* jg. j. 
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B Tjkwtk# ^4Poir Yiywto falvm U. 7^unr if tfuto 5-P C. Robert, 

A’iiyra, p. fL Y^arv ii a conjecture af v 1 Wikmowiti - MitHdEEndariFs for 
■yryjwfif. 

A- "HI l^iXuPTtl [Tlj j too Too Xn.p4f¥B5 Tg flx%! .^diXttfrrq. i rkrWTUJ,f Py* 

tu^ai^s &*£*¥, urn (toii tuv Xipu*pt Cr Robert, A^ju; p r &. \ 4 reads wfrurr* 

d£sof 6 tu VbR read MAur-rd ££iiir fin t£. 

a# £[*4 uh jfa iniT^po. tofc tbm tot^ Hcrwcnten. 

(p- 73) proposed to insert rdr before We ou^ht perhaps, algo, to Insert 

7£^A;ie*ui before i-n^pgr. 

6. Tii Ip^i, Tjrtpsii lv ■f'oLvInni v-r^t *.t.X_ t£* /py^ fp**ra' ftariraft f»?iL 

^T-A- CL Retell* wW-Eyij* p. S, T-WT tyyuy l^trta ls in mwit for all ?) of I ha MSS, 

17^** i" a conjecture of Pbrsuit"s P accepted by H^tkcr, SW f and Dindorl 
Tcr^ anAfftravna i*po_ C. Robert follow:: LaVb in reading JrpAi instead of 
*rp& (iVfi^yi'd f p. Ej. Hut avkij^arr^ has thus nu accusative to £OV erfi. 

7. yvrr&s. XvyttAt C, Roliert a p L S. 

29, a. tovov 6' &hr. firrup (rt C. Robert, Nekymt p„ ^ following 
ytfkwrvaw el fipwirres TO&f oLu^mj*, Insert its before fad c *hWdl* with Henrer- 

4ffl r p. 7*, 

3, lYrws aft KO^aWmys tn. T~i-4t £ -iyrfrrnifr> soXaffoic™ frt C Robert, 
NetfyiHj p, 1 a. La reads ii Th e other MSS, read efl a. 6 \n$ S-^voi. 

5_ 4 "!^ Read i with L&indt*.rl 

T W * * * X-^P^- texaX AXAov tf «&tod; Xrfyev, g 51 Kn.rmXku tfiydnyi 

ded roD fTc/ira.TDC-i-^ 5’ ft* Itai iXX&L tAf ri aiTnc \^>ray c, RnLtrij Nktyl'il, 

p. ji, The reading- 5’ (instead of fi£) fa m VahMFacj* jAgLab. Instead 
nf d\Xo* | he MSS. rend d\\m or dWiKor. 

7- &lA pL xoir x-Tuivas ivfjtoiiTO djepDVf wapd riv 'epdxnXov ™f*s SuiTvkevt 
dr-r^own iip. coif vapA Tin C. Robert, 

Afcfyiot pp_ 11 Jy. These changes are cnnjcetiiE.ii ; they have iw MS r authomy. 

Tiv j^npuv. Afler these wrmls we should perhaji^ insert n? ^rrp^ with 
Kaiser, £./. A., 1850^ p. 399. I have translated accordingly. 

CKCtvap tin Bpfiuev. ti’dr^nf rAr tJjjiuiw C. Robert, [>. ir, 

E. iwl Toil 1 TrpcrLv, Hemerden (p. 6z> connidcrs these vordrv an inteipnkJion, 
9. wpMvfa^ift- We should pobabiy naad eil her Vf»rf^L'rp with Hitriy (fK if,, 
p, 15), or a-^-cur^iV.jflBj with t. WilamowilE-McettEndorff ijC+ Ri^bert, o, 
P- l ?). Cjr. Schu harl, in RTecktisfu'i fnA wuxAtr\ 1 z if x 876), p. 39b. 

30, 3 A^pipvmv 5f prri rto "An^ej(w nt^rnp^ « it.T.i The passage 

which ^ foEbw % U probably corrupt Kuyier would rewrite it ihas 1 —'Ayatifprunr 
3r *jifTa Tii* r irH\g^ff ffKTjirr^ iLi-rrft rV dpirrfpiy ^t3^>rfjiaf ted JTpu^r 

irJXwnr ralr xtpn-lr ^ern# ^ vpir & 'A^tWfa fta^jA^irnr * * * 

*^jrr*i ir^jj^a : he sup^KKes that the full dcsoiptijon of _A chalks’a nttirnd? has 
dropped esui ( T. f. A . lE^O, p. 399). Cp, Schubart, Z*/. A. r iSjh, p, 330 
m.vt\iav. frp rf.V^T7F ixw C. Robcrt 1 AVIyifl, p. 14, 

4^ ^iviMP £-&■ fi Bjtfk c\ainy ^ drVxwp C. Robert, Netyia, p, The 
^^SS. read *a± ti rLVy^rinii lie ce #x«, 

6 . xal rf| Ap«mp^ <5 j i& here suftrflucjui We should pnbabty ora it it 
with Hcrwerden, p. 7 2, 

Lrea^ KXiivfs tkniP J.v E r Wnr i/.urt ■ eXSWi oltjp Kohn r l j ‘aciui, 

Siehcbs, C- kc?t>ert (jVrfyih, p. 15), following mosl of the MSS., mchiding L 
VahAjjPk* IkUier was the rtrsl t<i Cancel the fcl ^-aiVi, and he was foELwed 
by SW and Dindofh Cp. Sdrabart, in Z. / ,^/ r| (856, pp. 339 /./. 

to liXertu Voutrv ilvu^ uc >:9^gf> rt\irtir f«utrp rfmi C- Robert, AV^yfii, 
p. 15. Tbr- W after ri nppeani to have some MS. euiliority, 

а. ireXX t] ply-rroXX^ SC ruAiit - ta\i^ i* Matldg, Airvmam, 

l- P- 70 S 

3L 3, TOufpis ttX^v th TTaXaikT]SrL ycvciA icrrt v^ts lUfltt, This sentence 
b [rnnsposiiE C. Robert (AVttTtf, ^17^ and placwl at the end of ^ J, immedi¬ 
ately after the weirds iw fo-mr qWa n^r Krr^wr- 

4x to" abiif, ml to,t ur to" dpqir Vakh dnaef, p, S2>r I'orEon propcecd 
io read "AUaJai for afpai [^fmn4 p etT Monk find BlomSdd (CainbddgE T 

iSia}, pp, 38 i/.), 

б. oi tffaviAit There Words are Cancelled by C. Robert P Jlti p, 19. The 
clZ has no MS. authority. 
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7 * Trr^nik fi* £it [iow-f t| dW*. The Icil can hardly be right hexe. 
F ’n r cri 1 1 ■ conj-ectuied &i urn 2 v j ■,* r 2ish far M t- 2 v fiQv£pr p. 34 s]- 

Prof, W, JVL RifflfiiTia nktler r-« aid says: 4 1 fancy lhal the rcicirnce is tm rrrv- 
CUttlUg^ like Petra Litercka qr Finns foil \ ia ; and that jjwwb' should be e^nvccetl 
10 forne wonl meaning rocks. ord^uiv* I have various cuttings of that siydtf 
in lbs p'U dliy," One MS. rtads fiifrifr for jui*ip r In a [aLei letter frViif. 
\V. M. Rauuiay Higge^ls that this jtqpui 1 may be a i 2 naliened nr corrupted form qf 
a pr^|-.T name- ending in iji-yw,, and he conjectures that ihe readitig may have been 
3 id Uajp-ip-utw, ;^i that theser.be wumJd be * Lhc road has Ijeen earned through 
the Country of the people of Mat** {beside Midas's tomb). 

3£- ::. EtuSlGv ^ tf^Ldriv ^mriTy Tip T^(u5 Tfrirfd • crTTr^ijr* 54 fit 

T#j* Tfrpw. ibere hiltij ein hardly lie right. Sylbnrg propose! to Irani; fer it 

aflrjr rrr^Tr&lT-J'Ci. 

-- cv-t4v* dkSpi. T^iidLaLf Ti ml Ittttd^, Insert - 1 ] before with 

La* Fnr- 4 .ii. Valckcnacr (p. K j r r ., Hjtrig, Eekker, SW, Dindorf, Hii warden Ipw 
7 Mj 1 E- B. Mayor (jm* wif vf ; c jv, s<i (l£ 9 £l, p. inj. 

&. ipLirDWTcs. _ fpfiTWTfi Hitdg t Ezifrlgt, jiji. zS «sy. p na the ground diat the 
aorist is always iatmonliTL liut st is trarunive in Henodotus, ta+ 70. See 
Ltddell anti Scott, .T.r. tfp€s*-ut 

q. TtGeplf fil oL Tiflfjvnt Airh Tiepins truyu^ 1 !^ The words 

™ tu'l-.: Have iut r perhnps after i>ixdpi- . Cp- t ri 1 ieai Nate on x* 

19. II. 

12. Eva-, Kuhnj iftipo^l to rend 3i t funat£f*a> which may he ri^ht, 

16 . 'Oruw \vtv fib «tfl 0 n^fnratf 4 bp* la ii tH? &£utot dwanrtCXat. flirtnw 

Ijm ruXsifT) i "Ipu ri Efptdi ro «iilLTn®r ir^.n-riJwu Kavser, JFAi imir&il MtiStwm. 
^ 5 U&fH P- 3-S4- 

lJ. ■eaftnyL^auirv T-as erwrivdj. Kayser w^iuhl Enfrert n-rpi before rir tTA^ndt 
iRAMmii&t, Mtmnm, >T,F. 5 (1847), p. 354). 

S>3 ical iwp^. KfLy-Hjr wmitd - *ndt nn\ i/.. /. A., p r 400!. Emperius 

jitapfild to change col ^ SnUi rat? 1 ^ £Jppjnr/fir f p. 345). 

10 , irn^LrdvT-tav, tui,u^u.t La, apfuitivr I by Kayrrer h Z/ /!., e S 50 . p. 400 , 

IWXneiT^v IM\owl ttnl Kerwerdenp pp 4 71 hj. 

1 1, a jiaXurrck d| L fly tfpyA T IseS* wimls cue cornipt. One 

MS. (La) rtadi Sim & ■ft/ryi.a fiptlitfLP, which gives gnod tense 

and is approved bv Knyscr, -£ / iSjO, p- 4»- Kay^r would correct the 
neat sentence as frdlnwf I ftro^er ii r& Murm* otix tmi, *juW ^ 

fi trmfiiOrJS dyEfil| ps 0 inTfit, Tf Ihe two preDcding numbers (15 and 20 
fujhngi,! arc corrccT,, inusE be ^Tong. For if the di&lancc twlween 

Amphkint and Diyniaea hy way nf Tithmimim w.n5 only 13+20 = 35 forlongF, 
the diieat dktuflce bet ween Ainjrhkiea and Dryjnaea muisl have been lo^ t| ^n 
35 fu 1 Longs. Cp- Leake, iV. (ji£ac 3 x. SSL 

34 . 3* irv^pAl &i at |Mtv Trpfi* 4 >ufet 4 at rail flXXnr* ■y r Y<WK o-^urty 
MiMijLaL This ts niit ( WiT-k. For i^u wai read Ap iuhj-w wlih, appaiffntly + ah ihi’ 
e*dept MVaJLhPeAg* nhd with the eriitiu-ns of Kuhn t eocEiis, Eekfcer 
Sdebeli 1 ., SAV, and Dindori 


5. Mvt]n-il^pTjXjjt, The true fnren of the name was M^nirJ^sL-Xflt 5 CC the 
Commentary^ Bill PaB.sanbs may havt; jitcferred the Aide |q the Doric s|X-I[Erro 7 
S, UpoirraL Rtftd irprat with iliuig, SV. p, 16. 

rj ^rrrCEL, Kajra would imerl tup before rfrt {£./. A. f 1850, p h 

4P0). 

35 . j r nuv Thii cannot be right. SW conjeetsired 

which Is plausible. I timulftte accordingly, Cp. SchnW T MeiAaddfykt 

p. 27. 


IO, owa A^Tp-pi, h np^v. KaysCr suggested that fur h np$r w« aholild 
rr 4 it fTiuriffw \Z. f. A. r 1^50^ P- +00}- 

ae “ *- TLie ftrtidu ahonld perhaps be omitted, ns Herwerdcai (p. 

6< "" ^ 




on 6t ipxenii'il! r);* Ji 4>uR«f * * 


AcX^cif. Htt g=f> wi; prolutly 
JilWTdmi TrfilfffPai foif Strft 3ia -ri , 

37 . I. Upfc. In- fttrfji 1 


fi Ti [split A<r<pijrai T i J v 

m wins mth words m 

Cf- *, 5. 2. 

ApriiiiSw ■ ip^v Ti* JlfdiirlkM 
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*.r\ Samcthir^ has Gillen mt l<t-iw*eti ‘Aprfduffdi and fpyfir. 
Kayser suggesE J tbit we shotiM supply l&at [A, / jg^j. p, 4m). 

IViUMESsa.- Vwiz* us-:*, 73 gs in the ^lik i-f rmHgr- *i eiJ jj, 2*. g ; viii, 4^ 3. hW 
conjectured that the mining word* were ^ fV.i !k 

1 |i£ fc* tot] * ' * Xi|i^a ^'Ai™vpas io-rlif tiut-r^F, Herwcrden 

11 1 • 73 f jiT-’Jiwfced to read < rka*k Ai «r tn-aJiiW Mpnrfpts 

fPtar^. (As la the harbour see Strabo, is. p, 4-3. [t E a perhaps 

the pact of Boults.} 



Jfl. B. firHrx<Iif r in nrUrxn* SeeiFiann, ti, 14. SecuiimnS ?r t 

]j hereout gI pl&oo, and & not defended by k, u. 5, [-■ wKich he refers. With 
litis use of fr/x>Et> OQfnpure Iv. 7, ft rrwjpitftnjf T?^&ar; k. 29, 3 i^/^n rt t'-r^e. 
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Printed R, 4 ft. Clui, Lrarra^ 
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